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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 

OE» 

WJIAT BROUGHT EVEBYBODT TO LONDON m i65l. 

CUAFTEK VIII. 

now HU. POFFTREAD IXT Ut0 UOVBU IK BSLCEATXA TO A GBKTLEMAK 

OP QOm HABITS.** 

9 (There is a certain sqnnro at the AVesi^end of the town which all 
tlio world” is acquainted with. It lies in the midst, and may, indeed, be 
considered the licn<l«quartera of evcrjthln^ that is faslnonabie, whatever 
shape tlic (asliioti of the day may w*car. The houses in this square are 
about the beet in London—spacious, lofty, well constructed, oiiil adapted 
to the most cnoderu wants. If any one of these mansioos can claim 
priority over another for maj^ificeDt coaveaience, it is that which be* 
ionjpi to Pcrcival Poppjdiead, Esquire, whose country seat, called ** Pin¬ 
nacles/' is the admiration of all lovers of hyper-^thk, or, as he himself 
prefers callini^ it, ** seinUmunastie” architecture. 

Mr. Poppy head'8 tastes and tendencies may be inferred from this allusion 
to his family residence, and the locality in which he hod settled io London 
was by no means ill-adapted for their cultivation, lie liad bestowed con¬ 
siderable pains on the internal decoratiou of his abode; the pictures were 
choice, the furniture rich, and all the embellishments costly; he had, ia 
short, made the house perfectly Belgravian, though it cost biia a good 
round sum to dn bo. This fact began, possibly, to make itself felt^ for, 
having received a circular shortly before Christmas from a well-known 
house-agent, informing him tliat houses like his were likely to be ia de¬ 
mand during the approaching season, Mr. Poppyliead thought he might as 
well t^ke advantage of the circumstance, and indemnify himself for, at 
least some part of, his outlay. Moreover, as he meditated a journey to 
Rome—literally as well os figurativdy—a good let, be said, might alto 
help to ^y the travelling expensee. In a manner, therefore, vhich waa 
at once both blond and dignified, he iigoified to the agent that his noma 
might be placed on the 

Having sacrificed his sense of pride to bia hope of profit, Mr. P^^- 
hoad became impatient for a tenant One morning, about the miodle 
of March, in a fit of ill-humour at not having yet received an ofler, he be- 
—TOL. XCII. NO. CGCLZT. B 
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took liinsdftto Us librar^r to write a letter to tbe THmet on the sutjeot 
^ fo rt h totpiog Exhibition. His feelion being those of a dUap- 

pcnnted householder and a Belgrarian, he nad just got as far as the 
assertion that he viewed the approaching influx of foreigners into 
London with equal indignation ana alarm,” when Blithers, the butler, 
tapped gently at the door and, having entered, informed Mr. Foppyhead, 
in the subdued tone of voice which harmonised with everything belong¬ 
ing to his establiibment, that a foreign gentleman was outside, who re¬ 
quested the honour of an interview; at tho same time he presented the 
stranger’s card. Wlien Mr. Foppyhead saw that it bore on it the name 
‘of the Vicomte do Pigarreaii, he quietly placed the unfinished letter 
between the leaves of a blottiog^book, and desired Blithers to admit the 
gentleman. 

He was a person of distinguished appearance, and the first words he 
uttered relieved Mr. PoppyhM from a certmn degree of embarrassment; 
for onr Puseyite Mend was not, like Lav-engro, a wonl*inaster;” and 
though, as he was in the habit of saying, ** he understood tho language” 
(moaning French), lie felt morally certain he should break down in the 
very first sentence, if ho attempt^ to speok it» But tlie Vicomte was 
an accomplishod man, and spoke English so well, that the closest atten¬ 
tion to his pronunciation foiled to detect oven the slightest accent. He 
was, however, a thorough Frenchman in appearance; the tluck mous* 
tache which he wore was qmte of tho Pr^mdential cut, and his tailor 
evidently lived in the Hue de Grammont. 

I have been told, sir,” ho siud, bowing gracefully to Mr. Foppyhead, 
and then looking round him with an air of admiration, that you intend 
to let this beautiful house for the season ?” 

** Hem! hem!” returned Mr. Poppyliead, clearing his throat, after 
the semi •monastic, arnatcur-clerical fashion; ** yes, Musseer—I beg par¬ 
don—y os, sir, I do think of letting it, if I can meet with a suitable 
tenant. But, air,” lie continued, in the pompous tone of an Englishman 
about to discuss money matters with a foreigner, I cannot afford to 
let mi/ house go for noUiiug. I look for rather a long price, I can 
assure you, sir.” 

The Vicomte bowed again. 

Nothing,” he said, os he once more made a mental inventory of the 
library furniture, absorbing its easy chairs and comfortable tables in one 
rapid glance—nothing could be more just. Where so much taste hatl 
been displayed, and, without doubt, so much expense incurred, nobody 
could expect a bargain. He was prepared to pay anything in reason. 
Would Mr. Foppyhead permit one of his servants to show him over the 
house?” 

There was a suavity in the Vicomte’s manner which, combined with 
the compliment paid to his taste, had its eflect on Mr. Foppyhead. As 
a Christian his humility was profound, and, to ^ve a proof of it, he 
offered himself to accompany the Vicomte; perhaps, as a Decorative 
Christian^” he was not unwilling to have the opportunity of expatiating 
before a foreigner on what he had done for Art.” 

“ You will observe,” he said, as he led the mty into the hall, that I 
have chiefly adhered to one style in fitting up this house. I am fond of 
dolour and ornament, but not to the extent of rendering them mere¬ 
tricious. Cloistral efiects have a great chami for me, and where^ it 
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w&d pracUcable they have beeo introduced. That fanlight, £>r iiutai^ 
80 curiooaly di^iw and so mellow in tone, ia Norman, of the twelfth 
century, after my own college, Christ Church, Oxford; the floorcloth 
was made expressly for me, we tessera lieiug copied fronx the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, before it was sold; and instead of a hall-chair for the 
porter, you see I have placed a tniserere —a little harder to sit on, per* 
haps, but in much better keeping. Here, in the dluing-roout** which 
will dine thirty comfortably,** said the Yicomte to himself), I have had 
the ceiling groined ; and tliat boss in the centre, from which tho canopied 
laiiteni is suspended, is a fac-simile of one that struck me iti going over 
York Minster. This door—like the other which you noticed just now 
—is only Tudor; nothing else would suit the shajH) given it by tho 
ercliitcct; but os you come out on the staircase, you have au Early 
English pointed window before you,—Uiat alteration 1 insisted on making; 
how do you like tlic elfcet ?** 

Tho Vicomte assured Mr. Popnybead that it was superb. 

** 1 am glad you think so; ana tlio staineil gloss, too, is flue? It is a 
matter, sir, of deep regret to me, personally,** continued the latter, as he 
slowly useendod tho stairs, ** iliat modem domestic arcinbccture should be 
8<Areatly wanting in fonu. They give us plenty of space, aud light, 
ana air; our apartments aro lofty, and vast, and well ventilated ; but tho 
mode], sir, is Greek or Roman—anything but mediccvol. Jf I had built 
this house, iuatead of its plain undecorated front, you sliould have seen 
a row of gables, with flue oriel windows and rich pargetting. I have 
long been decidedly of opinion that gurgoyles answer tlie purpose of 
carrying nlT the water from tliu roof muck I^tUT than even tUo ruxtou 
gutters which pcoplu talk so much about just uow. At ^ The Pinnacles,* 
ray place in the couulry—** 

How far Mr. l*oppyhcud*8 dissortattou might have extended, now 
that lie >vas fairly mounted on his hobby, it is cxtivrucly diflicult to say, 
but it was cut fibert by a false step which he mode at the lauding-place, 
where, Imd it not been for tlie Vicomte’s ready assistance, he must have 
measured his length on his own highly-polished parquet. He desisted, 
therefore, from indulging in the speculative and came to the practical, 
oxliihiting to tho satisfled strougcr M tlie capabilities of his handsomely* 
furnished and—not withstanding a few whimsicalities—his wcll-appoint^ 
and convenient house. 

When lio had made on end of the show', Mr. Poppyhead and the* 
Vicomte returned to the library, to discuss tlie business part of the 
question. 

“ Well, sir,** said Mr. Poppyhead, when they were seated, what do 
you think of the house—will it answer your purpose ?’* 

“ I—rather—think—it—will,** replied the Vicomte dc Pigarreau, 
slowly, like one who had not quite m^c up his mind. Yes,** be con* 
tinued, it is large enough, after all” 

“ Large enough !** observed Mr. Poppyhead, with an air of surprise; 
is your establishment, tlien, veiy numerous ?** 

“Not at all,** returned the Vicomte. “ I am, myself, a person of veij? 
quiet habits. This library would sufSce for all my wants, for study u 
my dBight; my family, too, is sroall, and it is even uncertain if Madame 

I^garreau can join me in England; at any rate, for the present—she 
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deTotes herself so entirely to the edncation of her daughters. But my 
b(^s» sir, youDg men just entering into life^ must see something of the 
woricL It is a duty I owe to the ancestry whom they will be (^led on 
to represent, no less than to them. I do not know, sir, what may be 
your political opinions, but for my own part 1 have never conc^ed 
mine. The Pigarteaux liave sacrificed too much in the cause of le^ti* 
macv to acknowledge any flag but the signless banner of the Bourbons 
^ Fiddle i Foutranco^ is our motto. But I beg pardon; 1 am digressing 
My two sons, Henri and Louis, and their tutor, the Abbe do Gueule 
beante, a most exceUetit person—so sing!e*minded—will probably con 
sritute all my immediate family, and I shall certainly not bring over 
more than a dozen servants; ^yond that number could scaieely find 
accommodation; besides, I shall uot rec]uire them ; for though tny 
position and connexions demand that I should occasionally recetve, it u 
not for a life of gaiety tliat I prepare myself." 

Mr. Poppyheim had listened attentively to this brief narrative, which 
was made in the simplest and most natural manner, os if the Vicomto 
weiw rather thinking aloud than offering an explanation; und being a 
strong Conservative, and, therefore, favourable to legitimate opinions, he 
felt satisfied that he was dealing with the riglit sort of man, provided 
that he had the means. Of this he entertaine<l considerable doubt, on 
the general supposition tliat all foreigners were insolvent, and on the 
special one that an adherent of the Bourbons could have very little money 
to throw away. This Viscount^s wife,” he said, educates her daugh* 
ters^from meanness or poveity—certainly not inclination^ no French¬ 
woman would do that;-*however, 1*11 try him, and put the figure rather 
high too; I sliall see at once what lie's made of.” 

Then, addressing the Vicomte: For how long a period, sir, do you 
wish to rent my Itouso?” 

Duriug the season; that is to say, from the middle of April to the 
middle of Auguat—say four months.” 

“ Very go^ When I take everything into consideration,” said Mr. 
Poppy head, eyeing tlie Vicomte a$ if lie were about to spriog a mine under 
his I cojjnot agree to let it go—the wear and tear would be so 

great—under five hundred pounds a month, or two thousand for the 
whole period, up to the end of August.” 

“ For the whole period, sir,” returned the Vicomte do Pigaireau, with 
the most imperturbable calmness, ** I will give you two thousand pounds 
with great pleasure.” 

Mr. Poppy head's astonishment was excessive; he could scarcely believe 
his ears, what! a beggarly Frenchman agree to so large a sum with¬ 
out hesitation! It couldn^t be] 

“ You understood me, sir,** he said, ** when 1 ntentloiied the price ? I 
mean two thousand pounds sterling—notsir; not frong»!*' 

** I comprehend you perfectly,replied the Vicomte, with a smile. 

The Vicomtesse de Pigarreau u by birth an English lady; she was on 
heiress, and wheu I received her hand with a foitune of one hundred 
tbousaod pounds—a ‘ plum,* I believe, you call it in England—I did not 
make the mistake of supposing it was only so many francs.” 

This U all very well,” muttered Mr. Poppybeod, but Anust 
bring this gentleman a little closer to book. Id matters of business, 
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Mnsseer/’ he puTdued> aloud, we Engtiah geiienlly like to»come to the 
foint. You wUl exeuae me, therefore, if I ask you to fiivoor me irith a 
reference.” 

** Certainly/’ answered the ^^comte, that is essential. I tlunk I can 
ire you the best in the world^a coDditional order upon my bankers for 
!ie amount. If you will take the trouble to wait u^n Messrs. Horn* 
blower, JoUbois, Sloaker, and OMn^ny, in Barge-yard, Bucklersbury-— 
they are the agents at the great ExmUtion for the southern states of 
America and New Orleans, where a good deal of my proper^ is situated— 
you will find that a nrneb larger sum is In their hands to meet this con- 
tiogency; indeed, that it is expressly lodged there for the purpose.” 

For the second time Hr. Poppyhead 0 ]) 0 Ded the eyes of astonishment. 

This being the case, Musseer,*’ he said, 1 shall be very happy to 
treat with you. I will drive to the city this morning, and if the gentle¬ 
men whose names you mentiem give me their security, the business may 
be looked upon as concluded. When do you wish to take possesrion?” 

As soon as possible,” returned tho Vicomte. I am at present 
merely en staying, in point of fact, with a relative of my wife ; 

he has a pretty cottage in* St. John's Wood, that charming spot—wc 
ha^ nothing like. It in Paris—and 1 should like to make my arrange¬ 
ments immediately.” 

** I will ask you, then, to call upon me here to-morrow morning,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Poppyhead—who seemed equally anxious to complete the bar¬ 
gain—at the same hour as to-day, if perfectly convenient.” 

“ Pcrfoctly,” said the Vicorate, rising. 

The two gentlemen then shook hands—the bell was rung—the hall- 
rter, who wore a long brown scige dress with a liood to it, roused 
imself fri>ni his uneasy slumber in the MisererCf und with a smiling 
countenance the Vicomte de Pigarreau stopped into the neat little 
Brougham that was in waiting at the door, ana giving the wosd, To 
the Foreign-office!” made his last bow to Mr. Poppyhead, as he stood 
peering over the blinds of one of the windows of the librazr. 

As soon as the Vicointe's carriage bod fiurly tumed the comer, Mr. 
Poppyhead took down tlie Loudon Post-office Directory.” It was a 
copy with the very latest additions, and there, sure enough, he found the 
firm of llomblower, Jolibois, Sloaker, and Company/' under the head 
of Transatlantic Agents and General Merchants.” He rubbed his 
hands with extreme satisfaction, ordered a cab, called for his hat and 
gloves, aud in less than five minutes was harrying over tho stones towards 
Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, as fast as the patent Hansom could convey him. 

He hod no difficulty in finding out the locality, though ho had never 
heard of the place before; but it was not so easy to discover the bouse 
of business of Messrs. llomblower and Co., for one yard led into 
another, and that iuto a third, and tiiu staircases were so numerous, ^d 
the names upon the doorways so many, that Mr. Poppyhead felt quite 
bewildered. At last he hit upon the words, Transatlantic Chambers,” 
and a large tine plate, setting forth the style and title of the AmericM 
firm, informed hicn that it was to be found on the first fioor of the stair¬ 
case at Uie bottom of the court. Thither he proceeded, groped his way 
up a .darkish flight of stairs, and when his eyes became accustomed to the 
caiaro oitcuro which hovers over all the aty counting-houses, knocked 


id, 
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&t a door oM which the names of the firm were repeated, together with 
a printed intimation that bills for acceptanco’’ were to be thrust into a 
pedicular slit, and was desired hy a voice inside to ** come in*”^ He did 
so, and found himself in a hind of ante^cbaniber, with a high rair^tparat- 
ing him from three or fonr clerks who appeared busily occupied ar^eir 
respective desks. Inquiring for the firm, lie was told that one of 
partners was in, and would attend to him directly* The promise was ' 
laithfuU^ kept, for on a communication being, made with an inner room, 
a tall tbm man, with black hair and eyes, and a very sallow complexion, 
came out, and representing himself as Cincinnatus W. Sloakcr, of the 
firm of Hombloweri Jolibois, Sloaker, and Company,** requested to know 
the stranger’s*' business. At the mention of the Vicomte de Pigarreau’s 
name, the banker shot a sharp glance at th^a[)eaker, and something like 
a smile hovered for a moment over liis thm li|)s; he then begged Mr. 
FoppyhCad to walk into the room from whence ho iiudjust issued. 

** Pra^ set ^ar-self down, sir,** said Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, pointing 
to a chair, and perching himself at the same time on a high ofEco stool. 

** Yes, sir,** he then began, wluttling the edge of his <]eek with a peo- 
kiiife, which he instinctively took up—yes, sir?** 

This double affirmative was put interrogatively, and Mr. Poppy bead 
found, as the banker proceeded no further, that he was expected to ex* 
plain himself more particularly. ** He had called," lie tlion said, ** to 
inquire if the house of Hornblower and Co. W(*rc the holders of certmn 
monies belonging to the Vicomte de Pigarroau, that nobleman Imving 
referred him to thorn for that purpose.** 

As to Vi-^counts aud noble—/new, and such £u—ropean fancies, 
the country, sir, where 1 was raised, do not entertain tliotn, sir, not no 
how*. But if you come to ask the firm if 11. L. de Pig^arrow hns a trust 
upon our books, tile iinii, sir, cau respond to that inn-quVy. Folio C, 
sir,*’ continued Mr. l^ioaker, stretching out Iiis large bony foil liatid, and 
taking down a huge volume without moving from his seat. ** Folio C, 
page 72, I calkilate; yes, there it is: Pig-arrow, twenty-four thousand 
two hundred and forty-nine dels, thirty-seven cents, cotton pro-ceeds, 
per barque Alliffator; reduced to British sterling is, cash, ‘ five thousand 
three hundred and eighth-eight )K>unds sixteen sliilllngs and fourpence 
halfpenny,'—that’s the pile, sir, that a. Oil, yes, sir; Pig-arrow’s name 
is good lor that and more. We shouldn’t crumble, sir, if he drew out the 
Iasi cent—shouldn't.” 

Then you are prepared to pay such sums os the Vi -I beg your 
pardon—such sums as this gentleman may direct to be paid, withiu the 
amount you have named?” 

** On-questionablv, sir, that’s what we are ^rc-pared to realise.” 

Mr. Poppy head felt perfectly at case. The extract whicli the banker 
had read from folio C, coupled with his subsequent assurance, bad quite 
aatisfied him that tlie money was safe, and he took his leave, resisting the 
polite offer of Cincinnatus W. Sloaker to try a sherry-cobler before be 
went, and wondering ratlier at the somewhat decoutu style of doing 
buiineu in American houses, so different from that of bis own methodic^ 
bankers, Messrs. Stiff, Stone, and StiiT, of Lombard-street. 

On his way back, Mr. Poppy bead called upon his lawyer, ordered the 
necessary pi^iers to be sent up. and returned I^me perfectly satisfied with 
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the events oF the day. Oa the following morning the French noblemaa 
was punctual to his appointment, the agreement was mutually signed, 
and Mr. Poppyhead*a mansion was formally handed over for the space of 
four months to the tender mercies of the Vicomte de Kgarreau^and 
Company. 


Chaptee IX. 


OP THE COHUOTION WHICH TOOK FUVCE IM DELORAVIA. 


Ok the night of the 31st or March the Brougham«girls " of Bel¬ 
gravia, having the fear of the census paper before their eyes, returned in 
safety tn those sacred precincts, from the 6rst party of the season, uu- 
poled by ferocious omnibuses, uuassoiled by vituperative cabmen. In 
peace with all the world, except their rivals, they retired to their downy 
pillows to dream in undUturbcti security. 

On the morning of the 1st of April the (air Belgravinns arose from 
their couches to discover that, during their slumbers, the very woi'st fears 
of Sir Francis Hoail ha<l been realist, and that Belgravia was invaded! 

It was impossible to doubt tlie evidence of their senses. The sun wos 
shiiung brightly, the witid^for a wonder^^id not blow i^m the east, 
there was no mist to intercept the view, and ploinly os you may discern 
the opposite shore when looking across the Bay of Naples, the affrighted 
^^Brougham-girls*’ beheld a scene that curdled the blood in their asuro 
veins, and took all the curl out of their flowing ringlets. Had they 
really been in the Day of Naples and witnessed a sudden eruption of 
Vesuvius, they could not have Ixicn more astonished. 

On tlio serene, c^ream* coloured front of Mr. Poppy head’s mansion the 
charming Uelgravians Imd been accustomed to gase, as on a mirror that 
reflects only aa image of innocence and tranquillity. Into those secluded 
chambers the garish eye of day was rarely allovred to penetrate. 


Te flagruntiB airox hora Canicula 
Ncscit taogcre, 


might they have exclaimed, had tliey been in the habit of quoting the 
Boinan poet. Within those walls all bad hitherto been dedicated to the 
purest Pusoyism, to the calmest and most unruffled repose. There no 
man’s boots bad been allowed to creak, there the loudest tones had sub¬ 
sided to a whisper, there the boldest glance had taken shelter beneath a 
downcast lid or buried itself iu the soft depths of a Tournay carpet. In 
Mr. Foppyhead’s house the inmates had been accustomed to glide rather 
than walk, to sigh more than speaks aud very seldom ventured to look 
each other straight in the face. It was, iudeed, the uearest approach to 
the Grande Chartreuse of anything in Belgravia, and the resemblance 
particularly struck those whom Mr. Poppyhead occarionally invited to 
dinner. 

But now, instead of silent apartments and noiseless attendants; instead 
of the carefully-guarded portal, where the very postman rang with a tii^ 
and solf-accusmg pull; instead of closety-dmvm curtains between which 
even a housemaid’s cap was never permitted to peep, hurrying domestics 
might be seen rapidly passing to aud fro, the strwt door stood wide open, 
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snd all sorts of people were makicg tbeir way in, and at ovciy )}6drooin 
window, all of whtca were thrown up, a multitude of persons appeared, in 
every variety of costume, and iodulguig in every conceivable occupation. 
Some wore dressing-gowns of crimson and orange, otiiers were attired in 
Tel vet paletots of the renaissance^ and a great number appealed in the 
tmdecorated robes of night. Some were shaving—* and they seemed 
greatly to stand in need of the razor; others were smoking; and here 
and there an individual might be observed, armed with a lorgnttfii:, atid 
curiously scanning the windows all round the square, a maiunuvxT nhich 
caused many a blind to be suddenly pulled down. At one window rrught 
be descried the foreshortened figure of a gentleman, whose legs, as he 
sat in A rocking-chmr reading a newspaper, were boldly projected into 
space, &om which it might mrly be inferred licit tho owner was au 
American. At another, a small table was visible, covered with sturdy 
bottles and capacious tumblers; the youths who indulged in stout’* at 
tills early hour being uuTni^'takeabl€ Bavarians. At ci thud, a hliick* 
bearded personage who played on a cor de in a sUite <if {ranti<^ 

excitement, proaaimed himself at once to be a FrcDcliinan. F 
in short, hau its occupants, for doubling-up” convoyed but 
of the number of persons who seemed to have passed the night in Mr. 
Po^pyhead’s house; and all were engaged iu laughing, talking, singing, 
eatings dritiking, and making nieny. 

Tlierc is ao old ballad to be met with, which deset ibes how tlic lord of 
a certain castio, in days of yore, whose charact<T did not stand iphlo so 
highly as Mr. Poppyhead’s in the estimation of his neighbours, being ivri* 
tated at the refusal of his friends to attend a great banquet >Yl)ich he had 
prepared, exclaimed, in a fit of uneoiitroUable jKissiou, 


,very room, 
u. faint idea 


May nil the fivnds of bell, to quit their |»rido, 
Sit on t);eir seats, an<i eat from off t*wir plates; 


and, retuTDiDg Lome, when his adjuratlou was forgotten, being very 
milch surprised to find that tliu devils hail actually taken ])ossesBion his 
abode. It appeared to tho bewildered Uelgravtans that thi. legend nf the 
middle ages hod become a fact in tlie reign of Queen Victoria. Tiii^ 
always knew that something terrible would happen in cor.cqucncc of this 
ungenteel Industrial Exhibitlou, and hero were the first fruits. The great 
glw-housc, they had always said, would go to smasli, like a second lower 
of Babel,^to which tliey invariably likened it—and now their predictions 
were on the point of being realised. 

At every breakfast-table in Belgravia that moruing, tho name of Mr. 
Poppyhead—who had returned to The Pinnacles,” where he remained 
in perfect ignorance of what was going on in town—was coupled witli 
every epitliet that could be used to exemplify fatuity and folly. Every 
father of a family stalked savagely up an^ down, victimising every mem¬ 
ber of his houseliold as lie ventetl Ids impotent rage. Now and then tliese 
patres cojiscripti muttered dork hints about what tlicy would do in their 
ph^ y# in Parliament that very evening then they loudly dcfdared 
they would write to the Times'* the modem redresscr of all social 
wrongs; and tlien they snarled bitterly at their wives and daughters, as 
if they, poor creatures, had ^oeo\mged **tbat fool Poppyhe^” in his 
preteniatural delusion.The ladies themselves were horror-stricken at 
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all thej |aw and heard and, Hdll more, at all their painted. There 

waa no atrocity so great but might forthwith be expected from ^ those 
revengeful foreigners/' now that Uiey hod once established themselves in 
Belgravia; thero was no unheard-of wickedness that might not Be perpe* 
trated under “poor” Mr. Foyp^heads roof The house, no doubt, was 
by 1 1)19 time full of “creatures,’’ and the respectability of the square was 
for ever. Kever since the sack of Rome by the soldiers of Bourbon 
brul civilisation witnessed so great an outrage! 

And what Iiad happened, after all ? 

This: 

Th<^ Vicointe dc Figurreau, acting in the iiame, and on the behalf, 
of a number of gcutlomcn of all nations, whom ocitain sentimerds and 
opinions which they entertuiiud in common strongly unito<l, had hired 
Mr. Foppyhead's house as the mo^t oonverMcnt hf* could discover wherein 
to e'JablisU “ TiiK CoeworoutR Ci.rn.” 

Thi> Vionmto was a gentleman given to the indulgence of very few 
srniplrs, and prone, in hn dealings with society, to look upon everything 
\n a ht»sincss point of view, lii selecting Ih^lgravb as the Held of his 
operations, he had Wen infUioncd by its piosimity to the i>arks and the 
advantage its {to^iUon in the ^rvai workl of tashiou; in choosing Mr. 
Foppylu nd's hoibo \w had i>ecn guided by the happy admixture which 
it prrsiMited of uonifort. mul splendour. The jHorafe of the uHair ho set 
entirely on ime side; about the possibility of ** outrage*' he never,troubled 
liin:>el) ; nuiml, so entinJy did he disioin the transaction from anything 
di<*‘ ‘ uti\o of “h» convenances/' tn»t, if Westminster Abbey or St. 

I'.iol ^ liad l>ecu equally woll funiisluHl, could have made itp as many 
beds, and had as goiHl kitchens and I’iOlars os Mr. Fmpyliesd's mansion, 
he wo.Jid ]iist os readily Inive cntiTcd into annnsrcincntH with tho re¬ 
spective Denns and Chapters for hiring om* or other of them. The 
Vicomte iouat, tluTcforo lie acquitted «f entertaining designs upon the 
Belgravlans in particular, which he tvould not have earned out in any 
other part of X^ndon. provideil it had axwwen’<i Ids purpoi^c equally well 
to do 80 . 

Had the sufferers been aware of this spirit of irnpArtiaUty, it is 
more that) probable, however, that it would not have afforded them 
much consolation; but in the mean time they did not make the beb*t of 
it. Amongst (dher Ktcji.s whicli were taken to abate the nuisance, a very 
influential tncctiiig was held in I^rd Lavender k drawing-room, where, 
after an animatcil discussion, it resolved that a deputation from 
Belgravia, headed by Lord I.avender himself, should wait upon the 
Home Secretary, and represent the feding which prevailed in that im^ 
portaiit district, the noble chairman being req'i^tcd to urge, in the most 
strenuous manner, tho revival of the celebrated Alien Act. Everybody 
knows how a deputation is received at a government office; how the 
chairman—if he hap{)ens to be an acquaiutanco—shakes hands with the 
S**» » otary of State; how tho deputation b^>w to that functionary; how he 
ojfirially returns the compliment; how the chairman then exposes the 
particular grief which lias brought them together; how the Secretary of 
State is too cunning to commit himself in the slightest degree; how the 
depirUtion withdraw, and how they invariably find, the moment the 
doors of tho HomeK)fiice are closed upon them, tliat they have taken 
nothing by their motion. 
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But the Beigmvians were not to be driven bo easily from the field. 
Lord Lavender brought the subject before the House of ComniotUy and 
in a apeechi full of the moat exquisite pathos aud the sublimost indig¬ 
nation—whicli drew showers of tears and bursts of convulsive cheering 
from the ventilator-exposed in powerful language the existence of a 
wide-spread conspiracy in Europe^ a branch of whtch-^and that the 
most important—had been established in the polite quaHUr of which 
he regretted he was not the representative in Parliament, under tl^c name 
of The Cosmopolite Club,** whose machinations, he deeply grieved to 
say, had already given rise to tlie utmost alarm—he might even add, the 
most absolute diigust-^n tho bosoms of the fairer part of creation. He 
put it, therefore, to tho noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s goveni- 
roent wliether it were permissible that, in tlie ver^ centre of civilisation, 
a horde of untamed barbarians shoidd bestow tiHsmselves in such a man¬ 
ner as to peril tho very existence of that civilisation of which they, os 
Belgraviaud, had so tnucli reason to be proud. 

If,’' continued the noble lord, kindling with his thomo—if deeds at 
which daylight shudders, and Uio sun itself turns pale; if unblushing 
eliaving was to take place at the open windows of Belgravia; if beardod 
ruffians in atrocious garments—he would not call them roOcs tU chamhref 
for in all pitibability there was not a dressing-gown amongst tliem that 
deserved the nanio—if bemdod ruffians,** he re|>rated, were ullowod in 
any, or,^it might even be, thougli he shrank fn>ni supposing it, in no 
costume, to pass the niorniiig in unbridled smoking—(Hoar, hear, fvonx 
the ventilator)—in rcmoisole^ horD-hlowing—iu callous beer-drinking;— 
if Bedlamite miith—if Babylonian language—if Simian gesticulation— 
if Vulpino curiosity—(Hear, hear, again from the ventilator)—if worse 
than Ursine manners were suffiored to pro vail in Belgravia—tlien,” he 
exclaimed, airod not how soon tlie British Constitution perished and 
the London scasno came to a dose. But, he would remind the noble lord 
at the head of tho government, revolutions wore noi made witli rose¬ 
water ; and when he added that he had authority for stating tlie fact that 
not a single bottle of cau de Cologne—the printed returns were in his 
bands, and ministers were perfectly at liberty to examine them—not 
a single bottle of eau do Colr^uc nod been found amongst the h^gage 
of these ruthless invaders, the govcninieut, ay, and tlie country tw, 
might safely draw their own conclusious.” 

The Prime Minister, in his fcply, admitted that the question thus elo¬ 
quently advocated was one of tho iugfaest importance, and lud already 
occupied the attention of her Majesty’s government. But he trusted that 
the noble lord’s statements were somewhat overcharged. He, like the 
noble lord, was attached to Belgravian institutions and the biemea7ice9 of 
society, but he was also the friend—he might be permitted to say, the 
hereditary friend—(cheers)—of liberty of speech and freedom of action. 
If foreigners chose to conduct tliemselves like monkeys and mountebanks 
^^flear, hear, from the ventilator)—if they thought fit to violate the 
seclusion of the nightcap, and reveal tlie secrets of the dressing-casc^-^fbr 
that, he apprcliendeJ, was the ^rauamcftof the noble lord's charge on the 
present occasion—all he could say was that they were greater fools than 
oe had given tiiem credit for briog. The noble lord had observed that 
revolutions were not made with rose-water; but, in spite of the noble 
lord’s di^laimer, he understood the drift of his allusion. He bad 
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doubdess wished the house to infer that although rose-water waa innocent 
^and lavender-water^ he was of opinion, was more innocent stUl^ (tre¬ 
mendous cheers)—there might be peril in Hungary-water; or if the 
noble lord, whoso familiarity with tlie mysteries of the toilette he should 
be the last to dispute—(cheers and counter-chcers)—if the noble lord pre¬ 
ferred arfjuebusade^mXet as tho climax of dangerous eontrabandwn^ he 
would give him tho full benefit of those insinuations, convinced that the 
manliness of feeling which marked the character of Englishmen would be 
a sufficient answer to the unworthy apprehensions whicli the noble lord 
endeavoured to fix upon them« (Loud cheering from all parts of the 
house, during which tiie minister resumed his seat, greatly exhausted.) 

Wo 6))are the reader the rest of tho debate, observing merely that 
Lord Lavender pressed his motion to a division, and tliat the result was 
a majority for ministers of only five in one of the fullest houses of the 
session! Under ordinary circumstances there would have been a change 
of administration; but as these defeats were of daily occurrence, and 
as Lord Lavender admitted that he was not yet prepared to take officei 
tlie affair ended In a Belgrarian subscription for a testimonial to his 
lordship, in the shape of a ^Id filame scent-bottle on a plateau 
of the same metal, with Lord Lavender’s arms richly chased in the 
centre. 

Nevertheless, a last resource remained to the Belgravian Brougham- 
girls.” 

Residing as they did so close to tiie comer of Kceadilly^undcr the 
very whig, as it were, of “ the Duke”—and knowing the favour wliich 
they always found in his Grace’s eyes, p^iculurly when they were going 
to be married,^they got up a round-robin, in which, after dwelling upon 
the extreme unpleasantness of their position, they vehemently urged ^^the 
Duke” quarter an additional battalion of tno Guards in Belgravia, 
without which, they assured his Grace, it was utterly impossible for them 
to sleep in the sligritest security. 

This appeal was answered, of course, and in the following terms: 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of W- ■■ presents his compliments to the 
Belgravian * Broughoni-girls,’ aud has to acknowledge the receipt of thoiv 
circularly-signed letter. F. M. tho Duke of W >»d is not himself in 
the habit of making war upon distressed innocence^' he never did so 
when iu command of the armies entrusted to his charge, aor siuce his 
return to the duties of civil life. Neither does it devolve, on the other 
liand, upon F. M. tlic Duke of W—especially to protect the 
* Brougliam-girls * of Belgravia. The F. M. is not the proper person 
to apply to. The Belgravian ^Brougham-girls’ should address their 
complaint to the Chief Commistioner d( Police in Seotlaud-yard, White¬ 
hall. His department is total^ distinct bom that of .F. M. the Duke of 

W-n, who holds the office of Commander-in-Cb—f of Her M—^jesty s 

Forces. With respect, therefore, to the * whiskered foreigners’ mentioned 
in the letter already referred to, it is not the intention of F. M. the Duke 
of W—n to employ the word of command attributed to him at Water¬ 
loo. IIo did not say, * Up, Guards, and at ’em ’ upon that occasion, and 
he declines to do so now.” 

When this reply was read, it was unanimously resolved that do Bd- 
gravian Brougham-girl ” should, in future, sufier herself to be given 
away” by the Duke of W—n. 
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CnArtn X 

TnK COWOPOLITS GX,tm AKD tT9 PRINCIPAL MEMBERS. 

The tUflgB that ve look lot noTer coma to pass exactlj^ in the wvy we 
eipect 

niere wu» no doubt, much to atom the Belgravian ^^Brougham-girls/* 
dieir airee, and husbands, in the sudden iucurBion, into the very heart of 
their tenitoiy, of a hand of whiskered desperadoes, such as fominine ima- 
rinatioDS defected and apprehefinve members of Padi ament described 
umm* But the heat wbieo the presence of these stiRngers excited, in 
the first instinct cooled down considerably when it was found ^at 
had not come orer to this country with their pockets stuffed with han<> 
grsoades, that they did not wear bayonets for breastpins, pick their 
taeth with stilettoea, nor give up their leisure moments to homicide, in¬ 
cendiarism, and other social amusements. When, after the lapse of a 
week or so, the Belgravians discovered thot they woke iu the morning, 
after sleeping soundly, with thtir jughtcaps on Uirir heads, and those 
heads not separated from their shoulders; that their very comfortable 
houses were not heaps of smoking ruins; that their wives and daughters 
were still in the posirion to drive daily to Hancock*!, or Howell and 
James’s; that their cooks were permitted to pteporc thrir daily—frug^ 
—meals ; that their newspapers were aired as reguloriy as usual, and 
served up as punctually as before with the accompanying eggs aud 
muffins; when these things forced themselves, nt laH, upon the Bel¬ 
gravian mind, tlieycame to the conclusion that they hod been somewhat 
premature in supposing that every man whom they met with a mous¬ 
tache was a Maszini, and every low-looking fellow a Lodru Ilollin. 

It was true Mr. Poppy head’s house was crammed with foreigners, and 
the worthy Puseyite had been unable to turn them out, the bargain being 
too securely made by the Vicomti^ de Pigarrcau. It was equally true 
that the aforesaid forcignera were not Uie quietest or the genteelest 
neighbours whom the Belgravians could have desired, and that an atmo¬ 
sphere of tobacco had superseded the patchouli which they had been in the 
habit of respiring. But, os far as appcaiances went, there was notliing 
to lead to the belief that the services of the Coldstream Guards or 
the Horse Artillery were especially required to put down the suspected 
anarchists. 

Matters were, therefore, suffered to go on in the usual way, and the 
Belgravians found a newer occupation in studying electro-biology and 
watching tlie visible motion of the earth,—pursuits quite as useful as those 
which engaged the attcorioii of the inhabitants of the Qumtessenrial king- 
diom when Fanurge and Pantagnicl paid it a visit. 

; But although Mr. Poppy head’s tenants were not the revolutionary cut- 
thrr^** which all foreigners are, in some quarters, supposed to be, they 
WfN still far from taking rank wongst the angels. Wise as serpents 
tby possibly might be; harmless as doves they certainly were not. And 
yet their dealings were chiefly amongst these feathered emblems of iotio- 
oence; bat^ we grieve to say, it was more with the object of depriving 
Aem of their fieraers than of profiting by their example. 

As wo have permitted ourselves this allurion to their hshitS} we may as 
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veil withdraw the veil altogether, tsd fikTonr the voiid with the full- 
length portruti d the leading memben of the Cosmopolite Club. 

The Vicomte de Pigamao, who was its President^ has already been 
introduced to the puUic, but not yet sufficiently described. Altnoueh 
loyalty wasj doubtless, a shining featnre in hU etuuueter, and had, as he 
nid, rendered him so dear to elder branch of the Bourbons, be pos¬ 
sess^ other qualities wliich made him drarer still to the community at 
large. In this age of testimonials few men had, peihaps, received so 
tnatiY as the Vicomte de Pigarreau. The quantity of parchment on 
which his name had been inscribed afforded the most conrincing proof 
how greatly he hid been sought after, and the advertising columns of the 
blic papers were constantly recording some act that increased his cele- 
ity. The tone and manner of these documents were of the most affiK^- 
donate kmd, and if the intentions which they expressed could hare been 
carried out, it is more than likely that the ^Heomte would even haye been 
boarded atid lodged at the public expense. But he was of too generous 
a nature to all6w of this excess of friendly feeling, which, as he used to 
observe, would have entirely destii^yed his independence; and, to avoid 
attentions which from their frequency actually became importunate, he 
had recourse to the device of changing his name and residence every now 
and tlien, though it was not long before the exerrise of his singular virtues 
brought him into the old predicameot But besides the addresses which 
were constantly being forwarded to him, tlie number of valuable olgecta 
which came into his possession at difterent periods, without purchase, was 
something quite extras inary; and if tho Vicomte h^ entertained the fancy 
of making a oallcction^in illustration of modern art—there are few houses 
that would have exhibited so fine a display* Long practice hml matured 
his very decided penchant*^ and we are of opinion that it would have been 
extnuncly difficult to find a person of finer taste than the Vicomte in the 
choice of a costly drc^sing-case, a splendid bracelet, or richly mounted 
jewel, an elaborately oroamented fowliog^piecc, a handsome service of 
plate or china, or any similar accompnoiment to a gentleman's having;’* 
neither would it have been particul^y easy to have made a better selec* 
tion of the individuals who were destined to furnish any of tiic above* 
mentioned articles. But the Vicomte de Pigarreau—as we continue, at 
present, to call him—was not one who cared to make an exhibition of bis 
domicile; he was, moreover, slightly capricious, and, after the charov of 
novelty had faded, disembarrass^ himself of the objels that surrounded 
him as eagerly as he acquired them. He had an ag^ relative—the only 
one, inde^, with whom he continued on terms of intimacy*-*whose 
passion was exactly opposite to his, and who loved to gather where otliers 
thought only of dispersiog. This old yirtuoso was an uncle of^the Vi¬ 
comte de Pigarreau—on the sinister tide—and as he was ricli and likely, 
one day, to ^^cut up” well, the profuse nobleman was in the constant habit 
of Bcnoing him the numerous things he no longer desired to keep. But 
tlic Vicomte’s relative had his peculiar notions also, and he indulged them 
to such an extent as to give to his intercourse with his nephew the com* 
filete air of a matter of business, and would never consent to receive a 
tingle present without fordng upon him a sum of money in rotum, and, 
at the same time, diawing up a memorandum of the pamculars. ^beM 
interchanges of regard, ^ old gentleman, who was a sort of wag in luf 
way, used facetiously to call pledget of mutual affection." They were," 
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he &aid» essentially serviceable in etrengtheniug even the ties of reUtion* 
ship. They reminded people of each other when oU otbor roeans failed. 
In a world fike this, where the takers so greatly outnumbered the givers, 
it was not only pleasant but wise to establish reciprocity of action.’’ Few 
people understood reciprocity better than the Vicomte, or practised it more 
uniformly. Thus, in his dealings witli an utter stranger, ho would never 
admit of an hour's delay in coming to a settlement. The instant a trades- 
mau sent in a hill'~']i he happened to be at home—he invariably gave 
him one in return. Bill for bill** was his motto; and, viewing the 
matter in a commercial light, he took care that nothing should occur to 
disturb the circulation of his paper. To have called it in would, he 
thought, have so disturbed the market and brought on so heavy a crash, 
that he never could be induced to countenance such a measure. On 
this ooint, as well as on several others, he recorded his opinions, in 
the shape of a private journal, and as wc have been allowed access to the 
volume, we may have it in our power to furnish some extracts from it 
hereafter. 

By the ubiquity which marked the Vicomte’s movements, the universal 
character of his dealings, the extent of his travels, the vurioty of lan¬ 
guages and customs with which he was familbr, his profound knowledge 
of costume, and the admirable way in whicli ho ^^inade up,*' and, nioro 
than all, by the amount of his envoir vwrty he fully established Ids riglit 
to the Presidential chair of the Cosmopolite Club. 

We hope it will not be thought to detract from his ability to occupy 
that chair, when we state that the Vicomte do PigaAcau was an English- 
and that if amongst his many aliasts ho had a better right to one 


man 


name than anotiicr, that name was Jones. Modem statistics have satis¬ 
factorily shown liow easy it is for a |)crson oo designated to pass in a 
crowd, and the Vicomte—to use his own e.xprcssioa—he invariably ''fell 
back upon it*' 

The Vice-President of the Cosmopolites, General Baron Wackon van 
der Cuyck XXXVI., was iu reality a foreigner. Bclpura might have 
claimed him for her son, and had, indeed, done so on more than one 
occasion, but she never could keep him,—he was so fond of roving, and 
found tlie cooBnement of his nativo country so Ivksome. He was born 
near the village of Waterloo, but travcUurs might look in vain for his 
ancestral chateau, as it was utterly destroyed by the French artillery in 
the same furious cannonade that riddled the walls of llougoumont, and 
made daylight shine through tlie farm of Mont St. Jean. It was a 
stirring thing to listen to the General's account of the manner iu which 
he—then only a boy of fifteen—defended the home of his infeiicy, iu his 
father's absence on the field of battle, against four squadrons of Imperial 
hussars who were ordered by Napoleon himself to chaige the chateau; 
a-duty which the military reader will immediately perceive (without the 
ud 01 the King of Prussia's instructions) falls so completely within the 
riM 0 of the operations of liglit cavalry. 

Tb%t bis youthful gallantly did not pass unrewarded was attested by 
the natiocaf order cf ^*The Flying Lion" (Le Lion sc sauvant), which 
bung at his button-hole. It was his only consolation, for he never agtua 
beh^d his sire, whose rat^i was cDveloped in mystery. It was supposed 
by some that &roa Wacken van der Cuyck XXXV. was the officer who 
headed that l^liant retrograde movement upon Brussels, in which every 
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one coDcoToed earned the abore'^meutioQcd order of knighthood, but as 
he did not come back to ask for it, it was bestowed upon ois son to com*' 
mem orate botli the father's expl<Hts and his own ; so, at least, our friend, 
the General, s^d. How Wacken van der Cuyck XXXVI. grew up to 
man's estate, and bow be served his country, it would take us too long to re¬ 
cite; but it is a fact which doserves noticeintbehistory of this gallant fellowi 
that, though nursed in the lap of battle, and obtaining such distinguished 
brevet rank, he was fonder of the arts of peace than those of war, and never 
ill private life developed hU acquaintance with military stratagems, save in 
the solitary instance of not allowing any one to turn bis if be could 

by any possibility prevent it. He was of agcnial and hospitable nature, and 
liked nothing better than assembling a number of “his follow-creatures” 
I'ound his board, particularly if that board were covered with green cloth, 
and the guests who flocked to it came with money in thoir pockets. The 
Gcnml excelled in all games, both of chance and skill, and had acquired 
tbo happy art of i^ndcriug the former subservient to the latter. His 
manners were potmlari and liis philosophy imperturbable. No one, of 
course, could doubt his courage any more than his integrity; and it was 
even said that ho had, on one or two occasions, allowed himself to be 
** kicked," merely for die sake of showing the extreme serenity of his 
mind niulor 011120 nistanccs of difficulty. Ills intimacy W'ltli tho Vicomte 
do PigavrcAu was a very close one. They had many objects in common, 
and were united by bonds of more tliaii ordinary intcrest*~of compound 
interest, in fact, as bonds like dieirs were very naturally associated with. 
Tlieie WAS, moreover, a family connexion between them, the Vlconito'a 
thiiil wife, whose union with tliat nobleman had not been considered 
legal, ill consequence of two former wives of h!s being still alive, liaviug 
formed a moi^anatlc marriage mth the Baron Wackcu van dor Cuyck 
XXXVI., wlio was even niuro deeply involved in matriuiouial ties than 
his accomplished fricud. 

The Herzog Woltgang Ilcnkor von Donncrblitz, Landgrave of Grab- 
allerlcy, and Staminvatcr of the ancient bouse of the Spitsbuben, was an 
ciliciciit and Influeutijil Co$TTio}>olitc. He was a mediatised Prince—tliat 
is to say, had becu sacrificed for the interest of others; hut whether be 
ccRscd to be u reigning Duke at the treaty of Vicuna, or renounced his 
rights at a later period, wc are quite nnablc to say. Iti spite, however, 
of his political deprivation, lie was tlnuly attached to the Genuaii Diet, 
and no one who ever saw the manner in which lie made play at breakfast, 
dinner, or supper, could for an instant entertain a doubt on tho subject. 
Ho was a stiDiig, stout-built man, wiili a head like a bullet, and very 
little hair on it; but to make amends for the absence of what Mr. Row¬ 
land calls “ tlio greatest ornament of the human frame,” his active jaws 
bristled froni oar to ear as if with a ekeval de frise. To this high-bom 
Teuton was assigned the hospitable control of the establishment, and the 
manner in which he acquitted liimsclf of the duries of ** Kelncr-und- 
Proviantmeiater” tukl very much in his favour. This was the less 
extraordinary, perhaps, when wc remember tliat the Herzog had since his 
retirouient from public life given himself up almost entirely to tlie consi¬ 
deration of tho great questions of eating and drinking, and, assuming an 
impenetrable ineognitOy liad actually officiated in the capacity of stewaidi 
butler, and occasionally of waiter, at one of those table-d'ndtes on the 
banks of the Rhine where six hundred strangers of distiuctioa dine at 

May. —VOL. xcii. NO. ccouv. 0 
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least three times a clay, and where the principle of coolccty is carried so 
for that oven the hot medicina] springs are flavoured by nature to 
resemblo mock turtle. 

Me might linvc continued in this congenial employment until apoplexy 
quietly chased his career, hut for a ridiculous nihtakc which he happened 
to ninke in the stormy year of 184H. At that revolutionaiy period, 
when thrones and dynasties w*crc tiiDihliiig about people's ears, and the 
iT)ott(» of every crowned liead was ^^sanw. qui the I )nke imagiued tliat 

it was iiecci^sary for him also to Av, and^ In the fancy that he was saving 
the crown jewels, carried ofT all tlie silver forks and spoons at the Clinr* 
Saal. Since that time his Highness had lived ahouv chiefly in Paris, 
and, as his hereditary domains had long l)ven confiscated wllhout a 
chance of rocoveiy, he hail nothing left for it hut to make it out, as well 
os he could, on the proceeds arising from tiu* sale of those identical forks 
and spoons. When that alchemy ceased, he lent his name and counte¬ 
nance to another, and heeamc one of the directors of the ‘‘ Exploitation 
Aurifique do tons los Pays,^ in which cnjincity he now came over to 
England. As lie was a heavy, grave-looking man, and wore spinetaclcs 
^sleepiog in them, as the Germans Uahitually do—he duuMcd the tolc 
of maitre fPliulH with that of croupier at the pleasant little evening 
ontertainmenU which were spccililysct on foot at ^'The Cosmopolite.” 

Another distinguished iiicmhcrwas tlie Marqnii del Birlrnnh*, not very 
distantly related to the ninstrimH foinily c»f the Colli|>ciidcnti. hike 
many of his class, his patrimony was small, and when he cinne into 
posse)4rion of the old ensile in the A]»emiinos, he found in it nothing but 
a gallery of pictures, the liclr-looni of hb faniilv. These, it is were 
oxcoednigly valnahle, being chiefly RaAacllcs, Titians, Da Vineb, and so 
forth—suen ns wc oidy see in the jiala^xiuf Ttullan nobles—but it wns long, 
very long, before bo could be brought to Ibtcn to the reprosen tat ions nf 
lus Intoiidant, and ngix*e to sell the jKirtmits of Ids anecstorM. At length, 
in a moment of intense agony, linviiig subsisted for tlircu months on the 
acorns of the ilex (a tree which grows very profusely in the Apennines) 
and tile jiroduce of his fusil and fishing-rod (which, with water from tlic 
foaming torrent, constituted his sole aliment), he fell In with an English 
fnilUonairCf wlio tempted lihn with so large a suni that wo should bo 
ashamed to mention thu amount. To tliat Englishman he sold his 
favourite Rafluellc; it was a portrait of tlie Doge Antonio Sentccone, 
and, aceouling to his own account, he never knew jicacc of mind after¬ 
wards. Ho abandoned hb castle, repaired to Rome, full in with sbuqiei?, 
lost Ills money, and again broke in upon the heir-loom, i-opoating the 
act, %YC arc sorry to &ay, until nothing rennuned to him but the name 
and complexion of his foi^efathers. Ilia own and hb country's ruin 
happening al>out the same time, ho borrowed a hurdy-gurdy from a 
fiiend, and fled across the Alps, and in this disguise eveutually reached 
liOndon, where hb talents soon recomincndod him to the notice of the 
Tioomte de Pigarreau, him&olf an ardent lover of Art 
* We must he briefer in our enumeration of the other chief members of 
the Club. ^ 

Ttiere was Mynheer Wouter van Schobbejak, a Dutch ^ntleman, for¬ 
merly a merchant in Amsterdam, hb dealings being in tno general lino, 
sometimes herrings, sometinies tulips, sornctinies precious stones, accord¬ 
ing to the wants of the market—^ his own. He had possessed sonic of 
the finest diamonds in Europe, but they were gone; yet he cherbhed their 
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memory bo dearly that he conBtantly occupied himself in imitating them 
in paste, and the produce of his ingenuity he set as high a value upon as 
on tho origiuals> and now and then—when people have bargains— 

made nearly as much money by them. Wouter van Schobbejak had 
enemies in the Syndicate, and to avoid a conspiracy which was sot on foot 
to deprive him of hlg liberty, lie quitted Holland. Like the generality of 
hiB countrymen, he was as mute as a tish, and could drink like one ; only 
instead ofM^alcr he pvcfeiTed Schiedam. 

Heinrich Wtirfolspiclor was aiiotlier merchant who liod joined the Club, 
bringing to it a great deal of very valuable cx}M>nence. He was a native 
of Bremen, or Hamburg, or sonic other of the free cities,—U’Aic/i, nobody 
knew to a certainty,—but that he did belong to one of them was evident 
by the frpc ii^c ho tnatle of everything tliat came into his hands. He had 
Rpoeulutcu largely in his time, and bettn unfurtniiata;** assuredly from 
no fault of his, for he always di<l his best to control fortune. A slight 
trait may serve tti indicato Ins character. Of a niatlicinaticul turn, ho had 
studied cubic <‘<]uutions so fli^^ply, tliat he could tell you to accTtalnty which 
side of tho dice would turn uppermost whenever hu handled tho boxt 

I'licro were, besitics: 

Don r/>]>GX do Malacostnmhrado, a grandee of S|>ain of the (very) 
first class, who cxcrclstHl the privilege of wearing his liut on all occasions, 
and was, of course, a knight of the (hdden Flce<*o ; Senhor Jose Ma* 
nod <la LoIk>, a rntiixd uinn*merchant from Lisbon, wimsc gniudfutliur 
was (Irand Inquiritor, and groat-grandfatlicr a Jew, and though not a 
grandee of Spain, wore tlirec hats at the same time; Count llarrach von 
Snocw.um, Feld7.onginci8tcr in the Bcrvice of tlie riiuco of IJjipc-Salvi \ 
Count WrxysxckMkewskj, a distiugnished Pole, who, out of Poluud, wont 
by the name of X Y Z; Monsieur I^onpgarou, from Lyons \ M. de 
('rottenvillc, from Paris; M. Oonjiegorgc, from Marseilles; M. Colin 
Tatiipou, a military gentlcTuau from Geneva, who sold Ills services to tho 
best Viiddcr; Ciiicimmtus %V. Sloakcr, the wealthy American hanker, 
and hU first cousin, Cotihrsul T. t>mtth, of Tadmor-villc, Kentucky; 
Major O'Rvilly, of the Austrian service; Colonel Hlazcr, who liad conie 
over to settle tlie debts of tlic Columbian aud Bolivian republics, and con¬ 
tract a few oil his own account; and a spriiikliug of English genileincu 
wlio answered, some of tliem, to the names they bore iu early life, Mr. 
Crankshaw, the Yorkdnrc horse-dealer, was one of tliose, though, from some 
niiexplRioe^l cause, he did not stand A 1 at I'attcrsalPs; Mr. Bolders, 
the bill-broker, was another; Mr. S[K>kcs, the attorney, who had rocentiv 
taken hift name off the rolls--as a precautionary measure—was a third* 
As to tli€ Reverend Mr. Wadbrook, his writings had caused him to 
be so well known — particularly to the Mendicity Society — that to 
have stifled his fume under any other designation, would have been an 
aot of pure iniustico to himself; he ace^ingly retained his ulevical 
appellation, nnd was the person on whom it devolved to act as secretary 
and say grace at tiie Club. 

Cq AFTER XL 

now TDK CO&MOFOX.1TE CLDB GAVE TDEIR FIRdT ORAKD RlfTESTAJH- 
MEKT FOB IDE 8BA80N, AHD WHO WERE DTVITED. 

Erolub society has commonly been reproached for its obstructive* 
nests amongst the changes wrought by the Eihibition of 1651| 

G 2 
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facility ot intercourse seems in a fw way of being carried out on a much 
more liberal scale than heretofore. 

Such was the thought that passed through the mind of the Vicomte 
de Pigarrean, os ho sat at breakfast in the little room which he called 
his study’'—^the same tliat was formerly used by Mr. Puppybead for 
his oratory.’’ He had been reading the morning papei-s, and saw 
there au account of tlic |imposed courtcuca between the omnibus drivers 
of London and their brctlircn of the whip in Paris, when the latter come 
over in stute on a visit to tliis country; and it struck him that he could 
scarcely hit upon n better plan for making the Cosmopolite Club well 
known, than by issuing cards of invitation to a select number of the 
beau rnonde. 

Tlie Vicomto accordingly annimoncd a meeting of the Committee, and 
having laid before them his views un tlie subject, it was imaiumonsly re¬ 
solved that his proposition should be adopted; and tlio Reverend Arthur 
Wadbrook, whoso “ Rod-book*’ oxpericnco was so considerable, was in¬ 
structed to prepare a list of ^lesis and make tbo necessary corinnunt- 
cations. The form of invitation, when pruiicil of its amp]ideations, in 
which the reverend sccretaiy was apt to indulge, was siin[dc enough, 
and ran as follows: 

I'oppylic.it) House, Tk>1j?nivis, April 14. 

TUo President and Members of tlio C<isniopoUte Club, established 
for the season of 1851, under the most di8tiug*:i(^}ied auspices, reauest 
tlio honour of your company to dinner on Wodiiesday, the 30th of 
April, at 8 o'clock. 

Tlio favour of uti answer will oblige.** 

“ Gentlemanlike and to the purpose,” said the Vicomto de Pigarreau, 
wlicn he gave it out in the above shape. 1 think it will take.*' 

He was right; it did take, and fuurtoeu out of the twenty n^ojitlcinen 
invited, replied in the aflirinative. 

As vre have given au ontline of tlie liosts, it may not be out of ]>lacc 
to mention who were their guests on this occasion. We shall not take 
them in the regular order of precedence, but just as their names hapjKm 
to turn up. 

Loid Phaeton comes firsts a remarkable man in every [loint of view, 
moral or physical. An eager ^loliticiao, au eloquent orator, a popular 
lawyer, a scholar, a philosopher, and a man of science; vohomcTit in de¬ 
bate, versatile in opinion, of restless activity iu mind and body; ut one 
moment reforming abuses, at another resisting all progress; serious, 
sportive, argumentative, oracular; sometimes right, oflcn wrong; con¬ 
stantly troublesome, never tame. There is nothing so various that he 
Las not attempted; few pursuits so opposite in which he lias not been 
successful. One day lie may be heard wiDdirig his horn before a pack of 
beagles, io the midst of vineyards and olive groves; on the next he will 
be live hundred miles off, gravely delivering a discourse on light iu a 
foreign language, to a body of temied Academicians. At sunrise you 
may find him in Jus study, buric^n the abstrusest depths of a question 
to aetonnine some theory in optics; at sunset you will see him heading a 
fray to settle the right of poaching at the expense of the optics of 
bis opponents. A volumirkous writer—nothing comes amiss to Iiirn; 
a per^tual talkeiiwao subject is too discursive. He has written a novel 
WQich nobody reads; and set a fashion io pantaloons which nobody wears; 
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but, on the other hand, ho has giTon his name to a carriage which every¬ 
body has adopted. The men abuse and like him; the women shudder 
and adore. He is the life and soul of the Becfeteak Club, the temrof Ac 
House of Lords, and the delight of the drawing-room and boudoir. He 
has elimbed very high, and—like his classical namesake—has had a 
severe tumble, but nothing can destroy his elasticity; the oftener you 
knock him down the more vigorous he rises to renew the attack. Ho is 
deojdy attached to science, and immoderately fond of pleasure—especially 
if there is anything eccentric in its indulgence. It was for the latter 
reason, most likely, that ho went to dine with the Cosmopolites. ^ _ 

Sir Hercules Harrytone is tlie next on our list, the leader of opinion m 
all that rcLitcs to the Fine Arts. A perfect musician, a clever painter, a 
skilful architect, a thorough lingiust, an admirable racoHtfur, un ancom- 
pli&hcd iiiftu of tlio world, and, above all, an exquisite critic. In all 
matters of taste Ids jud^ioiit U law, whether in the studio or before tno 
curtain. The first elauec that a dibutante tim« to learn her jirobablo 
fate is directed to ‘Ons side of the housed the place where Sir Hei*cules 
sits being the uyuosnre of every eye- l*iho Laura’s Count, “Ins ^britva 
is decisive”—“the deep damnation of his ‘bah’” settles the matter at 
But no one over “ wishes him five fathoms unJer the lualto, for 


once. iU» ViiC V*Vl .VV. —.. , , . I 1 

the generosity of his nature tempers the severity oHns criticism, and the 
frown of dissatisfaction is imicli seldomcr soon on his brow than the smile 
of approbation which lights up his good-natured, manly features. His 
rank, tlie position which he holds in the world, and hu high mental qua¬ 
lifications, would have leil him to tlie goal through whatever avenue lie 
cliosu llio path to I'anie, hut he has dcdicatotl luinself to the cause ol Art, 
and, unswayed by personal ambition, reinains fiuthful to Ins trust. Aia 
reUCy SSli Hercules bas no objection to amusement, wherever it presents 
itself ui the form to which gcntleiiien arc accustomed, and, as far iis ap¬ 
pearance.^ wont, there was iioUiiiig iiiPoppyhcad House to turn Ins horses 
heads awi\y from, 

Colonel Sidrophcl follows, reminding cvwyhody at first sight ot 
(Iharles the First, till, on a closer examination, they hud it is King 
Charles-witliout liia head. As a member of the House of Commons, ha 
is kiiowu moiu by the frequency of his voice tlinii the force of his argu¬ 
ments. “ Nullum quod non te^git” might safely be said of him, but the 
comparison with the variously endowed iKwt goes no further. Hg is the 
gruat champion of every t lung that the rest of tlic world thinks not worth 
detbndinm—the groat anUgniiist of those evils which people must go out 
of their way to discover. He has distinguished liimseU as a tricnd ot the 
Hamadryads of Hyde Park, th« sooty nymplis whom no metamorphosis 
can disfigure; his latest exploit was a crusade agauist bawl-organs, 
because they mode more noiso tlian liimsclf,—and lus highest aim m 
legislation a bill of pains and penalties against those who play o»i them. 
He detests the WlJgs, finds fault with the Tones, divides the House on 
every nuustiou tliat he introduces himself, and is always in a ininon y 
One. Apart from his ijohtical ecccntxicitios, which ai-e exceedingly haim- 

losa, he is generally conridcred a v»y good follow* otdihrrL 

Mr, Uolial Fitz-Isoac—who succeeds—is a pohtimu . 

an orator of a difiereut stamp. His party hate him for 
him for Ids eloquence, aud fear him for his w thitLiihle 

monopoly; his oppoiiGiits applaud him, because h© v f * rtf no 

Of putting bis foUowers on a wrong scent, Ho is a novelist, too, of no 
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mean celebrity^ ami haa preserved many a fly in amber^ but siace he 
became a stat^man be has eschewed auUiorsbip, 

Scominji? tlic degrees 
By which be did ascend.” 

Man^ people think he would, after all, ilod litetature a better trade thau 
pobtics. 

But wc must leave off describing, or die dinner will get cold, and sum 
up the rest of the comi)a)iy in a single paragraph. 

Besides those whoni wo have nicntioiiod, there wore—Lord Dolphin 
and bis inseparable frioTid Sir iicorge Woodcock, who did not altogether 
lire upon suction, though api>eAnntces favoured that hypothesis \ Mr. 
Meadows Buynard; Lo^ Sinittml; the Earl of llanJlcup; Captain 
Sweepstakes; the Manjiiis of Neverdio; Mr. Augustus Shamrock; Tho 
O’Daisy;’’ and that celebrated individual Mr. Jolly tirecn. 

A man’s morality may be doubtful-^or rather, thciu uiay be no doubt 
at all about it-^anu yet his manners may be very agreeable; perhaps, the 
more agreeable ho U, the greater the cimiicc o( fiis having notliing of tho 
saint in his composition, just as it sometimes Iiappens iTiut the prettiest 
women wo meet have the worst reputation. Hlio Vi com to Jo Figstrreun 
belonged to this caU^gory. lie hod begun life us a gen tlcun an‘Spend¬ 
thrift; he carried it on os a gentleman-swindler. The kernel of tho nut 
had long since disapi>carei], but the husk rciiinhu d. and htiwas ublc to do 
the honours of tlie Club with as much vi\so if the decoration which ho 
woro on his breast had ^actually been bestowed upon him by his st»vcruign 
for his public services or high moral wortli. Wu luivc seen a pincushion 
made to look so like tlio I^egion of ]Ioii<nir as to deceive even tho best 
judges at a distance. As Enjci^son says, It is natuial to l)elievo iti 
great men.” 

Not that any of the personages who favoured tho Cosmopolites with 
their society (save one) imagined for a moment that Uic present inmates 
of Mr. Poppylieod's house mod liii^ed bis [iriiici|jlc*s with the chairs and 
tables. A dinner i :4 always a dinner, and wheu there is a mystery for 
tlie dessert, it is so much the more worth eating. 

This dinner was faultless. Messrs. Calipash and Sweetbread, the great 
Belgravian purveyors, were close at hand, uml it would have boon saying 
little for tho diplomatic skill of Uie Cumniittcc, if tlio very best that their 
and cellar could furnish had not been added to the manifold 
resources of the Club. When yon happen to have a house iri Belgravia 
aiid wilt pay tlie rent before it is due, that London trodesniau must be a 
rara avis who, having heard of the fact, refuses to ovci-wholm yoM with 
everytbiug he has to dispose of. Suppose even tliat he never gets paid, 
when the break-up takes place it serves the vietiiu for aii advertisement, 
which seems to be all that people live for in these days of publicity. 

Periiaps it may be thought tliat the rank and file of the Club might 
DOt pass muster so easily os their accomplished chief, notwithstanding 
their high-sounding titlcs^ aud the crae/utls which tliey wore; but he must 
be an inexorable phdoeophrr, who, with a rSiigct cu papillote,” a ^^ca- 
neton braiae aux petitj pots,” or a dish of ** caillcs it recarlato” before 
him, can turn aside from tlie delicacy and coolly ask lus neighbour if be 
18 indeed a scoundrel and a blackleg! 

The distinguished guests made no such mistake. They ate the goods 
the gods proved them, and never questioned the source of the supply. 
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WhoeviT sent tho meat, it was pioiu that tbo devil h«ad nothing to do 
with tlie dressing, unless Uic Maliauuuedan bcliof be true, that Eblis 
liimsclf was the inventor of the art of cookery. Tho wine, too, was 
equally uneiccptienable; and if tho Cusnu>|>olttesdl<l not imbibe so freely 
as tbeir visitors, the fact must be ascribed to tbolr continental habits, 
or to some other cattsc no less cogent. There wero exceptions, of 
course. Colonel Blazer and M^niliccr van Schobbojak both got drunk 
before the cloth was oft tlie table; but as the wine made the silent 
Diitohtimn talk, and tied the tongue of tlic noisy Irishiuau, the general 
tone of the conversation was greyly improved thereby. It was, to a 
certain extent, kept down by thIPVicomtc do Pigurreau, whoso tact 
enabled hiin at once to |)crccivo how far it was desirahlo to go with the 
company, if the Club were desirous of making a favourable 
impression. lie took the lead, therefore, and being rc^Iy a person of 
infonnation—though his knowleilge had occasionally been acquired in 
situations soincvUiat <Iidot>ursc<l in sucli an oiF-Iiaud style, 

that, coupled with his genuine hospitality and good^huinour, he was 
unanimously voted a very pleasant, agreeable follow. 

Tho Vicumte*s hod tliuir iustnictioiis abo, and porformed 

their parts tolerably well, only suneriiig just so luucli of thu cloven foot 
to p(*<'p out as gave them tlie sur of ineu of the world. Had only one 
language hwn spoken, and that in its purity, the tusk of socrniiig to be 
whut they were not woul<l have been one of some dilhculty; but hero 
was u Babel of tongues, in tlic midst of which, ivith faulty [)ronunciatioQ 
on one side, and im perfect eoinprchensiou on the other, a eliauco of 
escape was offcicd when the conversation took a hairdo us turn. Tlie 
Cosmopolites caiufully kept to tlicuuelvos Uie extent of tUcir acquaintance 
with tlic English language; it inqiosod ii reson'c upon what thi^y said, 
ami encouiugcd their guests to spe.ik aion* freely. They know this fact, 
that a man who S|icaUs his native dialed, discloses inueh more of his I'cal 
choractei than lie who is hampi'rcd by foreign turns of expi'essiou. We 
have, most of us, sei*u iliis when a Frcuehiuan, for iustuicis addresses us 
ill bad Engliiih. II is inutilatioiis and mistakes exalt us so much in our 
own oplulons, that while w*c laugh at tJiein—which wc always do^wo 
arc Jiaif inclined to take pity on Uie jwir fellow's ridiculous simplicity. 
But try him on the other tack; give him an inkling that you can speak 
Frcncli, and ho is off at score, dragging you sifter Inm in utter bewilder¬ 
ment, and the roughly convbiced that in cviTy maze of intrigue and 
lugcunity tho Frenchman walks at case* while you—in spite of your 
good opinion of yourself—are only a stupid blocklieod. 

Neither Captain Sweepstakes uov tlie Earl of Handicap entertained 
this boilef of tliemselves under any rircuoijiUuivcs, and they were not in a 

position to try tlie alter Dative of embarking in *'nny d-d foreign 

Jingo, ' os they giaphically observed. So they laid it ou iu English, and 
perfectly astonished “the Hedgehog”—as ^ey facetiously called Dcr 
Herzog von Donnerblitx—by the quantity of turf slang witli wliich tliey 
overwhelmed him, inak^ him, os they said, look “ very small’' indeed. 
Ho bore their triun\pli ^^^latiently, having a private opinion of his own 
that there was a remedy in the house for taking the conceit out of them. 

But to see this rcmeuy applied, it jsucccssary tliat the party—and the 
reader—should walk up-stalrs* 
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MARIA EUNACirS FIRST AND LAST PILGRIMAGE. 

By TDK Actuor of ‘‘Seven Years in thk Wedded Life or a 

Roxan Catholic.^ 

THE riRST riLGRIMACE. 


In ono of tho lower rooms of ^house situated in the outskirts of 
VieDDA) was assembled, one tine surmor’s evenings, a p^up of person9> 
talking* eagerlj. Tlie windows stood open, facing tbe road, and the 
setting suti streamed full upon the sikcakers—that son wliich on the mar- 
row would rise on the annual pilgrimage to Mnriarell, t)>o Austrian 
goveiDment haring fixed that event to toko place, the year we are writing 
of, on the 2Gth of July. 

The Widow Emoch, mistress of the house, sat near one of tho windows. 
She waa A conielv dame in feature, but her figure was renmrkably stout. 
Her fingers piled busily their employment—a work which was not unlike 
what the English coll knitring. At a conveuient distance from her, so 
that the whisperings of her two lovcrs^if the reader shall find thry have 
a claim to that tit1o-~might not reach the maternal ear, sat Marin 
Broach, as lovely a daughter os ever woman \\:k? tD)ub)c<l with, possess¬ 
ing all the wilful ness of an only child, and a very considerable snare of 
that vanity which is commonly supposed to attend youth and beaut}'. 
She was pursuing no occupation, having enough to do in flirting with her 
admirers alternately, and to keep them both tn good humour. 

Jacopo Romelli, whose name bespoke Ins Italian origui, could not 
be less tlian bix-and-thirty ycoi^ of oge. He was a well-made, symme¬ 
trical man, towering an inch or two above six feet in heiglit, with u coun¬ 
tenance dork and warm os his own land, aud suiwrcmincutly beautiful, 
though to a keen observer its expression would have boen disagreeable. 
He had come to Vienna a stranger. It was not known who or wliat he 
was, hut, as liis means ap^ieared to be ample, he was universullv looked 
upon 05 a man of fortune, aud treated with coiisidoratiou. The evening 
frequently saw him a guest at Madame Kniach’s, attracted thither, it was 
shrewdly suspected, by tho charms of Maria, and lie now sat apart, lower¬ 
ing and angry, at some real or fancied preference he had observed ac¬ 
corded to his rival. 

Francis Clairfait, a Viennese by birth, looked ten or twelve years the 
junior of RomcHi. He was sitting on a table at Maria's elbow, snipping 
a piece of paper into little bits with her scissors. He was a fraak-hoaiteu, 
pleasing-looking young man, with Tc*gular featuivs and auburn liair. As 
to the beauty which distinguished Komclli he had it not; but the same 
physiognomist who doubted the face of the Italian would have trusted 
that of Clairfait at tbo first glance. It has been said he was i\ distant 
relative of the celebrated general whoso nau^ he bore; hut whether 
that WAS the fact or not eaunot matter to diVnai^rutive. There could 
he little doubt that lie contemplated making Maria Emach his wife. 
Some of his kindred gave themselves airs, and said she was beneath 
’him, for, independently of liis gentle birth, ho had a largo fortune; 
whilst Maria, though brought up lu all the attributes of a gentle- 
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woman» had been reduced since her ftther*s death, whose income was 
derived from a goTcrnmerit situation, to cotnparatiTe obscurity. Francis 
Clairfait professed the Protostnut faith, the only circumstance which in 
Madam 0 EraaeVs eyes could tell against tlie match* But as her own 
husband had likewise been of the same creed, it might be supposed that 
her opposition would not be very formidable. 

Children havo come to a pretty pass now^^a^ays!" ejaculated the 
lady. Had my mother, when I was living under the paieutal roof, 
desired me not to make the pilgriniagc, 1 sliould dutifully Iiave obeyed 
her/’ 

*^But she was not so unreasnnabre/* answered Francis Clairfait. 

Aud I have never yet been,’’ added Maria, lu a whisper. 

“Tru'' ctiough, child,” interposed her mother. “Your poor father- 
may the siunts rast him. though I have my doubts of it—was as good a 
man, barring ho was a horeiic, and as kind a husband, barring his obstU 
nai^y, as could well bo found. Recollect his obstinacy about these holy 
pilgrimages! catting them mummery, and all the unsaintly names that 
canu} uppermost” Here the lady devoutly ennsed herself; her example 
was followed by the Italian, whilst a smile lurked in the gay blue cyo of 
Francis Clairfait. ** Aud never would be suffer you to go ^ the shrine, 
tliou^h 1 prayed ray tongue out” 

“Aud yet you object to it now,” Fnmeis was beginning to remonstrate: 
when tho louy continued: 

** I <'anfiot accompany Maria, ami she is a deal too”—handsome, she 
was going to add, but slio checked hersidf in timc^“ light-headed to go 
without me.” 

“ Make an cfTort, modome, aud venture upoa the journey,” adviscnl 
Clairfait. 

“If ideas have advanced of late years, os you souictirncs so osten¬ 
tatiously inform me, the thoughtlessness of young men lias not improved,” 
retorted Dame EiTiach, throwing her oyes upwa^s aRer n severe look at 
Francis. “ Could anybody, arrived at a iohn age* and in povsessiou of 
tlieir sober senses, imagine that, being the size 1 am, I could toil to 
Moriazell and not die upon tlicxoad? I once saw a human being die of 
a sun-stroke, Ma.stcr CImrfait: jK?rhaps you never did?” 

“ The good lady, Bra van tor, has promised to take every care of me,” 
Maria ventured to remark. 

“ Pshaw to Dame Bravantor!” replied Madanm Emacli, having no 
confuting argument at hand. 

“ My cousins, too, are going,” continued Maria; but her sentence was 
Suddenly cut shoit by the irascible dame. 

“ Cousins be sinothcred! And better (or them, too, than to go daneiug 
off Co Mariazell by ilienisolves.” 

“ Three parts of the young women in Vienna are now making tlioh 
preparations for departure,” pleaded the good-liumoured Austrian, “and 
Muriu, never having been, is naturally auzious, as a devoutCatholic-^^ 

“ There, there, Mastc^rancis, you need not trouble yourself t«> tlirow 
ridicule on our faith. TWout Catholic!—well, so she is, and means to . 
remain so.” 

“ Indeed I used tho words in no disrespectful sense,” urged the 
young man. 

“ Perhaps not,” auswered the dame i ** but I have not been tied to a 
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heretic hard upon thirty years to be ignorant now of their stoadfoBt un¬ 
belief. You have no more faith la the miraclee-^O) nor> I vcnly believe, 
in tlie Virgin liersclf—Uiaii you have in me.'* 

But I do not seek—” 

The less said the better, Master Francis. Let the matter drop. 
Maria is going—an obstinate girl will have her own way. I wish I h^ 
followed tlie example of my sister Teresa, who has been wise ouough 
never to let a husband come between her and her own will; I sliould at 
least not have been p]:^ruc<l witli Mario. She will think of my woxds 
when the ill comes over her tliat the journey will bring forih.'* 

“ But I don’t see any ill in the matter,** persisted Clairfuit. “ What ill 
or harm cun there be iu Maria’s doin^ what thousands of utliera do?” 

The ill is iu this, Francis Cliurfmt, that she goes in opposition to my 
will. And when a cliild wilfully dUobeja a parent, no gOM will atteua 
her. Mind, I tell it you beforehand. You are laughing, Master Francis I 
Perhaps when the Iiaseomc, you will laugh ou the other side 
moutli.” 

**Dcar mamma,” iutomjpto<l Mario, ^*if 1 thought niy going could 
hurt you, or ouy one cUe, I would be locked iu my roou) for a month 
rather tlian attempt it.” 

‘^Ilavu the goodness to lot the subject rest, Maria; you know your 
udnd is made up. Do you still purpose ^ing, Mr. Francis?” 

If Maria docs. Tfiat is the only thing whieli takes inc»” 

Josu mend the ineligion of men !” cjaculatctl tiio lady, crossing her* 
self. You w'ill enter u{h>ii this holy wurk—a pilgiimoge to the image 
of the Virgin—an imago which porfonus inimcles—with no worthier 
motive than that of .accompanying a pretty girl! Take c»ro, young 
iiuuj, that your siiifidnc^H is not iu koiuc way visited upon yon.'* 

There is iiu sinfulness to visit,” aiiswcied ClaiiTait I don’t pre¬ 
tend to go as a jillgrim, os a believer in tho—the image and the miracles,” 
he continued, ci’amining his hamlkerchicf into his mouth to hide a laugh. 

I shall go to toko care of Maria, to shield her from harm.” 

But you will kneel at the shrine?” exclaimed the Italian, fiercely,liis 
eyes shooting fire at Cluirfait. 

^^Not unlikely. Is thero auy lianii in tliat? It will not be tlie first 
time I have gone the pilgrim age and knelt there.” 

it is these lieretical unbelievers tliat bring down the displeasure of 
the saiuts upon us,” hisseil RomeFi in tlic eut of illudame Enioch. 

They join In (mr holy ceremonies hut to stare and to ridicule. May 
the period that is to witiu'ss their extonniuatiou from tho cartli he 
hastened!” 

“ Two can play at that wish, signor,” iaug^iotl the Austrian. ‘‘How¬ 
ever, we are content to lot you alone, and your faith also, and to allow 
you as much space upon the earth ns you cun conveniently occupy. It 
would he but civil of you Catholics to accord us the same favours.” 

Romclli growled uii answer of dofiaoee, and at the sanio in o in on t 
Francis was called out by some friends. Muriuparted up and approaebe<l 
RomellL V 

Signor, put away this UMiuniour, or I will not apeak to you for a 
year to come.” 

“ Leave me alone, Maria, und go to your chosen lover there.” 

. I mil not leave you alone; and as to a chosen lover,” answered she. 
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tossing bock her curia, 1 hare not chosen anybody* I mean to live an 
old maid,dike aunt Tercaa, Jacopo! 1 hate aidky people. Look pleased 
again, if only to oblige me.” 

You can wind me round your little finger, Maria,” he whispered, 
looking positively beautiful as he gazed into her face, and passionately, 
but under the semblance of gallantry, retained and kissed her hands. 

Beware how you abuse the power you have acquired over me, or pro* 
voko the jealousy that would surely set fire to iny brain.” , 

“ And you go not this pilgrimage?” 

1 wodd go to tlio end of tlie world with thee. Yet, Maria,” he 
added, aloud, neglect not your mother’s warning.” 

When a iiarcut sjicaks, a child riiould lii^teu and obey,” interposed 
Madame Ernaeh. Command from mo has long been laid aside; but 
I im[jlote you, Maria, once for all, give up the pilgrimage for this 
year.” 

It is your mother who speaks to you,” uttered the ^lian—*^the 
motlkcr wlto gave you birtlu By tho sin of <lisobcdieiice fell our first 
parents.” 

Do as 1 uidi you, my child,” repouted her mother, “sud may all 
happiness hencefcirtb be yours!” 

“ I must look forward to next year, then,” sighed Maria, tlio tears 
gatherifig in her eye. 

It was a bitter sacrifice. Few c.*m tell with what eacrer excitement the 
Austrian girls hK»k forward to the yearly pilgritimgc to Marinzcdl. 

** Kolievc me, child,” resumed Madame Emnvli, it would be toil to 
you rutluT th;ui ploasuio. ]^:igues<d weary way, the btistoring &iui, and 
tho feet bared to the sharp nud dubty rua<l! Vou go on a barefooted pil¬ 
grimage* ! It wouhl bo but toil, child.” 

Oh, the contrast liutwi*eu youth and age! Tlie old lady forgot how 
s/tf: once coveted the journey to the shrine, and looked forward to it as an 
oasis in tiio sandy path of life* The toils<imo way, tho sultry atmosphere, 
the naked feet^what cared she while her youth’s companions shared 
them with her, and one she lovcil walked by her side? But now the 
early feelings wen* foigotteu, and nought presented itself to her mind 
save the pain and the toil* 

lioinclii passed out of the cottage as fi^ur or five young girls entered, 
to show their piX'pare<l Ciistuuic, and to eritieisc Maria's. With o-stonish* 
Diout ajid incivdulity «liey heard her mind w*as changed. Porstuisions 
sliowered down upon her—jdctiircs of the enjoymeut they were about to 
realise—and the wavering girl <itK*c more besought her mother to forget 
tlio promise to remain she in her hasty fit of ubf^icDCe had inadcs and no 
longer to oppose her departure. 

It was the dusk hour of twiliglit, and the stars wore shining in the 
heavens, when Jacopo Romclli re-ctitcrod the wdow's house- JA'cring 
into the gloom which now pervaded the apartment, he could see no 
ti*ace of tho iuinatos he hud loft save Mudonic Broach herself, who still 
occupied her scut near the window. 

Wliero is Marla?” he demanded. , 

Only stepi»cd a few paces down tlw road with her two cousins, re* 
plied tho lady* 

** Have they been here ? They arc full of tlio pilgrims;^*, I suppose?” 

^‘Brimful. I eaiiDot tcU what possesses riie girls—little fools! If 
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they had a h^ly and religious motive in going I should bo the first to 
start them off; but<Iress> singing, gossipi sweetheartsis all that 
takes thorn to the shrine.” 

RomulK irowned an assent. 

It raises my ire in no measored degree ” added the dame, when I 
seo this pilgrimage, which ou^ht to be undertaken by none save the 
roost rigid penitents and worshippers of the Virgin, made a pretext for 
fun and gallivanting. There’s Maria, for instance—‘look now she is 
bent upon it, and why? For the sake of the prayers she will otfer before 
the sacred image, think you, or just for the gossiping and gadding, 
and to listen to the soft words of Francis Clrurfait?” 

But she is not going!” cried RotneUi. 

^*Sh6 is going,’’ returned the dame* ^^The wilftilness of children 
passes all belief, and Maria's obstroacy in particular—she is the model 
of her father for that. If they come back in a raging brain fever from 
tho horrid Iwt, it will serve some of them right” 

Is (Jlainait gone home?” questioned RomellL 

*‘Not he; ho is with Maria. I hear their footsteps at a distance 
now.” 

*^Good night, dame,” said HomoIU, os he strode out of the cottage. 

But a few yards from him came Clairfut and Maria. His arm was 
tlin)wn round her, and they s[M>ke in whispers. Bomclli glided behind 
a tree that stood by the side of the lumsc. 

It is proverbial that listeners never hear mucli good of themselves. 
Olid though the present could not, pcriiaps, bo termed a casit in puint (so 
far as woids were concerned), the Italian heard something quite as un* 
welcome as words—a sound wonderfully like a kiss. Francis Churfmt, 
after seeing Maria within doors, walked past him with a quick stop, 
humming a scrap of a love •song, llonielli dmw back in his hiding* 
place, and waited. Meanwhile, Madame Emach had closod and fastened 
the windows; but scarcely was tlie process complotc, when a tapping 
came to one of them. 

is come at this untoward hour?” she czekumed, wmthfully, as 
riic opened tlie casement What, is it you, signor? Wliat have you 
come bothering back for? Auotlier minute, and I should have had my 
nightcap on. One liad need to go to bed betimes to*night, 1 tliiuk, to 
be astir at cockcrow.” 

I am only come to say good night to Mario,” was his reply ; ^‘and 
to wish you a pleasant journey,” he added, as the latter came forward to 
tlie window, You are going, I hear?” 

^^^ea, I am going, signor,” answered the happy girl, too fall of ex¬ 
citement to remember her mother's anger. 

^‘3Iind that you come back safely, aud with a whole heart, Maria,” he 
said, speaking as if in jest. 

“Whole heart!” interruptod Dame Emach, before Maria could reply; 
“ let her come back with whole feet—that’s a deal more to the purpose.” 

“ Good-by,” he said, taking Maria’s hand, and bending hb face 
towards hers, as if he would have proffered a kiss; but with a loservod 
manner, and crimsoned check, she drew bock, and Signor Bomelli tunicil 
away* in the direction of Vienna. 
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II. 

It was the twenty-sixtii of July. At early dawn, lonj' before the sun 
had risen, iniiumerable groups, old and youn^, male and female, wended 
their way from all ports of Vieima towards the Gothic cathedral, St. 
Stephen. Some pa5aed into the church without stopplug; others paused 
beforo the great gate, to read the im[>crml procloi nation there affixed, 
appointing that day for the pilgrimage, and enjoining the devotees to 
pra^before the simne at Mariazell for the prosperity of tliu House of 
liApsbuig. Ere four o'clock tlie cathedral was filled to overflowing; 
many, besides tlie pilgrims, kuTiug entered to take part in the service. 
As tlte hour struck, the assembled jiriests, iu Uteir full canonicals, com- 
jncnced the mass. The scene hod a strange effect—passing strange 
u 2 )on u foreigner. The early d.ay; the picturesijue dresses of the pit* 
grhns; the magnificent robes of tlie priests, the colours of wliich gilt* 
tCTcd in the early sun; the rich music <»f the chants; tho tlimmi^up 
incense scattering its perfume to the catlicdral, and Uie solemn roveraiico 
per vailing the assemblage! I^t us not marvel tliat the Catholics cling 
to their religion when its ccromontcs arts so calculated to cnsluvo tlio 
souses. 

At the conclusion of mass die procession was formed. It was a long 
ptcturcsqiio line, numbering little short of 3(X)0 poisons, sepuratcil into 
divlfiions by i*cUgIou8 banners and crucifixes. Murical insti'tnnents, also, 
consisting chiefly of trumpets and kcttlc^dniins, ivero scuttcied about it, at 
convenient distances, playing from time t<j time to cheer tho weary steps of 
the wayfarers. And ohanthig hymns as they went, and l arrying long 
staves entwined with flowers, the pilgrims iMgaii their toilsome march. 
Maria was placed under tlio care of Madame Jlravantiir and her husband 
by the* old lady, Eniach, who had, after ull, made a merit of necessity. 

31ariar.€ll is a smAll town in the Austrian dominions, situated in the 
province of Styria. It would be uF uo importance were it not for the 
ahrine it coutaius, and tins far-fauicil picture of the Virgin Mary, which 
have caused it to he noteil aiul universally known. The image of the 
Virgin was found iu a miraculous manner—that is, you know, said to 
be found—about the eighth or ninth ccutury, from wliioli time it has 
constantly attracted crowds of idolaters. As to the cures, wonders, and 
mti'nclcs it lias been [lerformlng ever since, the New Monthhf could not con¬ 
tain the account of half of them. Vicuna, lipper and Lower Styria, Mo¬ 
ravia, Silesia, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Cariutliia, aud, iu fact, all parts of the 
Austrian Empire, whether near or distant, annually send forth their in- 
bahitanta, who wend tlioir painful way over ]>lain and nionntain, to meet 
at tlic shrine and worship. Tho female equipment of the pilgrims i$ 
picturesque in tho extreme, but it varies much in the diiTereiit provinces, 
each of which lias its distiiicrivc costume. 

It must not he thought that tlus is wliolly a religious corciuony; 
mucli profanity mingles with it. Some years bock tho lailies of 
Grata, the capital of Styria, aud tlie vam Vienucse, chose to dis¬ 
pute the palm of beauty. Their lovers, who liad accompanied tlicra 
to Mnriiucll, as of course they always do, took up tho quaiTol. Some 
violent encounters were the result, and tlio gentler sex themselves exer¬ 
cised their fair hands in the exciting, though not agreeable, pastime of 
scratching and tearing. To prevent a recurrence of these disorders, so 
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scandalising to the ears of true devotees, the government commanded 
that the pilgrimages of Gratz and Vicuna should take place at different 
periods. The Emperor Joseph the Second, so given to refermatio}i, 
abolished the pilgrimage from the capital altogether^ to the dismay of 
the {%te-]oving Viennese! though it was afterwa^s restored and encou* 
raged by Francis the First. Joseph, itideed, gave great umbrage to the 
miracle* belie vers, for he not only seized a great part of the treasury of 
Mnriascll, but actually caused certain silver images that were hungup 
there to he melted down. They represented his mother, brother3,%iid 
sisters, and had been oHeriega to the sliriue from the Empress Maria 
Theresa. 


III. 

Thk pilgrims had nearly readied their destination, and they ascended 
the I'ough mountain of Mariasell, singing hymns to the Virgin. The 
young women now walked ban**houdud, tlicirlong, beautiful hair floating 
over their shouIdei'S. Most of tlic men cnrricil heavy wooden cniciflxcs 
to increase tlicir nenunce, and tlie natural difficulties of the sti'op ascent. 
As they gdned the summit of the mountain, tJm church, which is an¬ 
tique, and of a purticulnrly gloomy character, hurst upon their view, and 
the |ulgrims fell pi^ostratc and rai^ a long and universal shout. 'They 
crossed themselves devoutly as Uiey rose, and causing the mountains to 
re-echo with their sweetly harmonious, solemn singing, appi'oachcd the 
shrine slowly and with unutterable reverence. 

In a sjimll, obscure cliajiel, in the very centre of the churdi, stimlH tlic 
shrine. The chajiel whs dimly lighted by a single lamp, which threw its 
rays upon the piecious stones and jewels that had been lavished therc. 
A railing of massive silver surrounds the entrancit to the shriuo, but the 
picture it contains, and to which the do vetoes offer up their prayers, is a 
sadly*)mi 11 ted affair. In the rear of the chapel is a stone image of the 
Virgin, staudiog ou a detached pedestal. 

Tlie sun was going down behind tlio mountains, and the pilgrimsp 
waited in silence until its setting, that they migiit coroiuence tlic Avo 
Maria. The rays of light, stroanung iuto the aisle through the coloured 
glass of the lafge Gothic window, nhonc on them with a thousand soft 
and varied tints, and, save that an iiidigtinct murmur of prayer came from 
the holy chapel, not a sound broke the solemn stillness. Round the stone 
image knelt a close circle of female pilgrims, and behind them, bowed on 
their long staves, stood the men. At length the sun disappeared; it was 
the hour consecrated to the Viigin; and moving slowly round the image 
OQ their knees, as they gave utterance to the eouiids, the voices of the 
ybung women rose with one accord in the sweet Ave Maria, while the 
men stood still, taking up the strmn at the conclusion of every stanza, 
and fading to the very earth in veuoratioii for the image. 

Hours had passed. The Church cercnionies were at an end, and him- 
dreds^nay, thousands—of [uigrims were encantped, like gipsies, in the 
wood. The town of Marlazcll, which owes its existence entirely to the 
shrine, is composed of houses devoted to the entortoinment of the pilgrims, 
yet they are not sufficient to accommodate a tenth of the number that 
flock thither. Supper was over, but the cheering glass still went round. 
The sacred singing had gradually g^ven place to stanzas of a more 
worldly character, and love verses and strsans eonseerated to Bacchus 
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raig;ht in turn be heard. Then a national or familiar air would be intro* 
ducod, one partj rcjiljln^^ to the chorus of another; another and atUl 
another succeeding id distant melody, all blendiug harmoniously, and 
with a taste and correctness the English little know of. Ah, how beau¬ 
tiful it was! the transition from the terrible heat and toil of the day to 
the cool summer's night; the inunoiise number of living beings, gay with 
laughter and delight, scattered everywhere in view, the fanciful costumes 
iu which they were habited brightly distinguishable in the clear moon- 
Jighl^^hc swuot singing, so grateful to the car, relieved ever and anon 
by the music of the bands, and the hushed, strangle character of the picture 
would put a siioctatov iu mind a vision from the “ Arabian Nights/* or 
the “ Talcs of the Genii.” 


*^IIow do you like the pilgrimage, Maria?** quMtioiiod Fraiicts Clair- 
fait, stealing Ids arm round her as lie reelinod by her side, his eyes 
speaking of that lo>*c which his Vt\iS had never yet whispoi'cd. 

**OU, Francis, I have hcanl much of those pilgrimages—I have pic- 
tmoil them to luyHclf frequently in ouehanting c*olours—buthovv could I 
imagine it w<mld lie half so fascinating os this! ( hojie my mother 

will not oppose my coining next yciir, for I do not like these qualms of 
conscience that come over me. I led homo iu disobe<lieiu*e, and wc 


Austriairs yo^ know, are taught in our childiiootl, that tlie sin of dis- 
obodiencu brings its own retribution.” 

” Next year, Maria, you may have sonic one else to nonsuit, nearer, if 
not douvei'.*’ 

Although lier maidouly reseno had hitherto concc.ilcd it, Maria was 
passionately attachrd to Frauci.*i Clnirfait Kut tho pn'H’nt seono was 
attuncil to love, if ever scene hnd l)<x*ii, ami if there wore not more heoits 


lost and won in that short night than in all thep.'i^ttwelve months, there 
were at legist more confcHsions of it, and Francis Cluirfait made Ins vows 
no exception. 

“ Tlujrc will Ik* but ouc source of opposition to it,” reasoned Maria, 
after a long and delightful roiiv«*rs.itioii luulcii8uc«l between them. 

“ 'rhoro will lie no oppositinn, Maria,” he replied. 

‘‘ From my mother. She looks ujK>n you as a-” 

Heretic,” added Francis, for the giri had stopped at the obnoxious 
epithet. 

^^And,” she conHnuecl, since those mtcrminoble conversations the 


Signor Komclli is for ever holding with her, her sentiuiciits ai*o growing 
bigoted in the extreme.’* 

My dearest, 1 thank you for that word,** ejaculatcil Clairfait; “ you 
shall be no bigot, if niy prayers and reasouuig will avail. When once 
you ai'e mine, we will see if our creeds may not be blended into one.*' 

** You cannot mean to imply d^a t I shall ever embrace a false 
fiiiUi ?’* 


** A false faith!” echoed Ckuifait ‘‘ You loved your father, Maria?” 
« Deeply.” 

And respected liim ?’* 

“ I had <*auso to do so. l(e was a fond father and a good man. * 
lie was a man respected and beloved of all," continued Francis; 
” one of the best and most enlightoned that ever trod the Austrian soil: 
and do you think he would have lived and died an an erriug creed?" 
Maria leaned her forehead upou her baud. 
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“ The same reflection has come over me a thousand times,” she whis¬ 
pered. Yet he reared me a Roman Catholic.” 

In obedience to the agreement entered into with your mother before 
their marriage, and in deference to her prejudices afUrwards*” 

. I would willingly worship God in the manner moat acceptable to His 
willexclaimed Maria, fervently. 

And according to the precepte left us by the Redeemer*' added 
Clairfait. Ah \ Maria, I sec you will not make me an inapt pupil.” 

I am a Catholic still, Francis,” she answered. What wojM the 
Signor Romelli say to this ?” 

And may remmn such until you are my wife. And for the signor, 
your lover,” he laughed, misch^vously, we will invite him to he 
groomsman.” 

At tills moment Francis and Maria wore called upon to join in the 
singing. As they prepared to comply, Maria slightly moveif her posi¬ 
tion, when she was startled at observing the figure of a man stretched at 
full lengtli on the ground close against the tree behind them. 

Francis 1 Francis!” she whispered, clinging to him. Look there! 
That man must have heard all we have been saying.” 

Clairfait turned, and beheld a pilgrim, whoso costume bespoke him not 
of Vienna. Neither his face nor figure was distinguishable, a large 
cloak heiug muffled around him. 

** Hallo I you sir!” cried Clairfait, giving liini a slight shako; ** what 
do you do here ? Is there not plenty of room for you, und to spare, 
without jutruding youmlf upon ud in tills ungeiitlcuianliko way 

A snore was the only answer. 

I believe he is asleep,'* coiitioueil Clairfmt. Kut to assure himself of 
the fact he gave the intruder a hearty and powerful sliaku, which did but 
elicit another snore. 


Some drunken fellmv, who has fallen down here from inability to get 
further,” pursued Francis. lie is post hearing, Maria, or awaking 
either, for the shake I gave him was enough to arouse the dead, and he 
still lies powerless, you see.” 

He sat down again as he spoke, drawing Morin to him, and, leaving 
his arm round her waist, nestled her head upon his bosom. Thus they 
joined in the singing, one song succeeding to another. The sound of 
many voices thus blending inusii^ly was inexpressibly gratifying on tliat 
sweet summer’s night, and Maria, bewilder^ by tlie delicious scene 
around, and by the stnmgc happiness that tiirilied within her, sank 
unconsciously into a tranquil sleep, and dreamt she was in heaven. 

At the dawn of morning Madame Bravantor, who was on the other 
side of Maria, awoke and looked about her. Maria was lying alono, her 
head, underneath which was placed a handkerchief belonging to Francis 
Clairi’uit, resting on the stump of the tree. 

. *‘How now, Maria!” cried the dame. thought Master Cl^ait 
promised to take so much care of you. Where is he gone 

** What has become of Francis ?” called out one of Maria’s cousins, 
Hulda Emach, who wore likewise encamped close to her. 

Maria raised herself. Her first sensation on awaking was one of tm- 
qualified bliss, for the remembrance of the previous night’s conversation 
with Francis came rushing to her memory ; the next was of disappoint* 
ment, mingled with some pique, that he should have quitted her. 
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A mighty galiant gentleman)” exclaimed Madame Brennan, ** to 
leave you in this manner 1 If it U true, Maria, what people whisper, that 
he seeks you to grace hiahome, I would advise you to *nin<r twice before 
going there.” 

At the rising of the dun all the pilgrims were astir, and immense 
numbers had ^gun their weary walk home again. i^iU, $rill they 
emerged from the town and from the woods, until the paths of the 
mountains and the valley beneath seemed speckled over wi^ life. The 
devotees from Vienna wero tunning tlietnselves into long file, yet Francis 
Clairmit had not mode his appearance. The suppMtion tlut he had 
fallen asleep somewhere was now rejected, since it was next to impossible 
for any one to sleep through the universal stir and din that at present 
prevailed. Several of his friends had gone about seeking him. 

Ob what a fuss about nothingexclaimed Carolina Ernacb, who was 
somewhat jealous that Master Francis Clairfait's attentions should bo 
bestowed on any object save her own sweet self. will soon over* 

take us with his long legs; ho is not lost” 

Why, he was making love to you, Maria, all last night,” laughed 
Gertrude Brennan. 

** What fables you imagineanswered Maria, with a scarlet blush. 

« A fable, is it ? Well, I am sure there was enough wliispering 
going on.” 

But, just then, a strange stir was apparent amongst the crowd at a 
distance. It spread on; it came nearer and nearer; the pilgrims won¬ 
dering what was the matter. 

A young man, a pilgrim, had been found dead. 

A sickening feeling of dread ami intolerable suspense darted thr«>ugh 
the heart of Maria Emach. Numbers were towards an indi¬ 

cated spot, and sho foliowc<l them. 

Not far from where they had sat iu jwacc the previous night, in a part 
of the wood that was little fro<|ucnt«d, lay the dead body of Francis 
Clairfait It had been stabbed right through the heart. The blood, 
wliicli had flowed profu!«ely from the wound, was congealed upon the 
clothes, body, and ground around, and the deep crimson, shining in the 
light of the early morning, and the ghastly up-turned features, presented 
a contract that was perfectly horrible. In his right hand, lus fingera 
entwined round it, w^is a ^mall poniard or stiletto> with whicli It was 
evident the woutul Imd been intlicted. 

Self-murder!” shud^tcrod the appalled s^ieetators, as, with sickening 
hearts, they drank in these appearances. 

Oh! no, noT* shrieked Maria Emach, as she caught one glimpse of 
hia beloved features, and fell into convulsious beside the body. fie h 
no self^murdei'er/* 

And It would appear that Maria was right; for a priest, belonging to 
the church at Marin sell, came fonvard and deposed to liaving hoaril a 
scuffle in the very spot where tiie body lay, though the disputants were 
hidden from his view. lie was passing near to tbo place ou his way to 
shrive a sick penitent, to whom he had been hastily called. 

“ I tlkought it was but a drunken scramble,” he observed { '• such 
scenes are of no uncommon occurrence here-*niay the Blessed Mother 
bring repentance to the hearts of all acton in them!—but the sounds were 
soon over, and subsided into peace.’^ 

Mag. —VOL. xcii. KO. cccnxv. ^ 
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** Could you recoguiae the assiulant?” inquired some of the spectators. 

** I could not ideuti^ him by sight,’’ replied the priesti but,” be 
oODtinued, solemnly, 1 could tdl his voice amidst a timusand. My ear 
u remarkably tenacious, and never yet deceived me/' 

** What were the vroids you heard, hither ?” 

** Few ccmnected ones, my children. The murderer, as we must now 
iuppose him, appeared to be in ao inexpressible rage; the word ‘ Revenge!* 
was uttered, and I disUnctly heard Inm call the other * Francis Clair* 

And my poor kinsman, Churfait,” intcrruptefl a young man, e^^Iy; 

did you hear nothing from him, father ? It might furnish a clue to W 
ttorderer/’ 

^ I never heard him spealc,” replied the priest. “ I should think his 
mouth must have been gagged, for there was evidently the scuffle of two 
men, but only the voice of one. But, as I have already told you, my 
children, the contention was the work of a minute.” 

Tb^ buried Francis Clairfatt at Mariasell, in a patch of ground set 
apart for heretics, hut no clue was obUuned to his destroyer. 


IV. 

Oir, Heaven help us all in this wicked world!” bewailed Dame 
Emach, as Maria, mfire dead than alive, was into the house, on 

her return from the pilgrimage. To think that the poor young man’s 
life should have had such a horrid ending.*’ 

Sit down, Mario,” adde<l Jacopo Romelli, who had been gossiping 
with Madame Emach, and in expectation of Maria s return. 

** Maria was taken with a faintness at wc came in view of the cottage,” 
observed Mild am c RreuTian; wc thought she would have fallen in the 
roa<i/* 

Take a cordial, Maria,” cried her motlier, proceeding to rummage 
amnngnt a collection of bottles that stood in a closet I told you all 
how this unlucky pilgrimage would end—you will pay attention to what 
I say another time. From the moment you left I was upon thorns, as 1 
observed to tho tSignor Romelli, who, I must say, has been very attentive 
in coming to sit with me—the greater merit to him for it.” 

*Mt was an awfully mysterious deed,” cried Madame Bra van tor; you 

have heard tho particulars, I conclude?” 

Heard theni!” repeated Madame Emach; Vienna has been full of 
nothing else since the return of the pil^inis: it was but a bstidful of 
you, you know, who stopped there in consequcDce of it. Foor Francis! 
be was an estimable young man; and for a son and a brother there was 
not bis ccpiiil bi Viuima. Maria, don't swell and sob so; better let the 
tears come forth; but if you cry enough to float a boat, child, you cannot 
bring him back to life.” 

Maria turned away from the glass of cordial*waters which her mother 
would have administered, and left the room to seek the solitude of her 
chamber. Physical cordials when the mind’s peace is shattered! Yet 
there are those who offer such. 

It is the punishment of disobedience 1” deplored Madame Emach, 
wringing her hands. ** I told Maria that God’s justice would fall upon 
ber—they were the last words I uttered before she started on this ill- 
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omened pilgnmaj^. Has not He enjoined obedience to tbe authors of 
our being os the first of all sodal dnties; and rely upon )t> whoever wil¬ 
fully and deliberately breaks tlic comuiaudment, retrlbutioxi will follow 
them sooner or later.’’ 

Yet the punishment was visited u^wn Francis Clairfoit,” whispered a 
voice from tlic gi’onp of condolers, and he liad been guilty of no sin.” 

No sin!”' echoed the Ttaliau, whilst a strange assumption of power 
appeared in bis voice and manner, those around him quail, as 

hc^3re a superior belog. Believe me, my friends, this sin of Maria's, 
which you have heen comracDititg on, was but venial carelessness com¬ 
pared with bis. Ho was au ai'knowlcdgeil heretic, possessing no more 
inheritance in the next world than the beasts of the field—nay, worse, 
for tliey die and are forgotten, whilst an immortal soul must meet its 
punishi eiit. lie was a man accursed of the Church, lying under its boo, 
os all such must of neculs lie.** 

Yet he had all estimable qualities,” Huhki Eniach ventured to 
znaik, “ and was an earnest follower of Ins own juistaken religion.” 

*’ Had his qualities licen such an to render bim a rival in goodness to 
Oho who oncu cunio upon the earth, and who nevor can bo rivalled, they 
would avail him nothing,** n.*pUe<I the Italian, timiing upon Iluldn a glance 
which made her shudder. There is ko pardon or escipe for those who 
dare to dificr from the sole true and ITiiiversnl Church and its Supreme 
Hoad, the dii'oct’descendant fnuii the apostle St. Tetor. You know, my 
friends, the implicit obedience tiic Church os.iets from you—that should 
Satan tcm]»t ^ou to rebel, even in the slightest degree, fnim the absolute 
and unconditional submission to her pricHfhond, wnatevor tliey may teach, 
fitiiii that rnomcrit you arc Iiitrlod beyoud her sliolter, and cuusigued to 
otornnl perdition/' 

They ail knew it pcrtcctly well. , 

“ Whilst the folltiwers of In.s accursed cmal dani to think for them- 
selves, and he revelleil openly in its doctrines, the best thought ho had 
for ours wris contempt—bis sweetest word for our sacred connuonies on© 
of derision—the Ilnly Sec itself wns to him a nullity.” 

The ladies groaned aud crossed tlioiuselvos, evou Hulda Krnach. 

** Was it nu^et to siqipo.se the saints, those blessed martyrs of our reli¬ 
gion, wlio auHert'd iii its <*ausc, and now hx>k down fi*oni their thrones 
on liigb to protect us, would {>ennit a kmger cootinuanco hero to one, 
who, ill addition ti' bis o^vii apostasy, cudeavnured to subv ert the loith- 
ful?** 

** Alas! ulus!” bewailed all tiic* listcuers. 

The divi/te wrath was prffi/rd /or uj}oti him, mg friends^ and it has 
fallen^' concluded Komelli. “ Be it our provuicc to supplicate, untiringly, 
for the extirminatiou of all such.” 
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The zeal for archsological inre&tigatioQ which has recently mani¬ 
fested itself in nearly eve^ country of Europe, has been traced, in 8cot« 
land, to the impulse which proce^ed from Abbotsford. Though such, 
3fr. Daniel Wilson justly romarks, is not exactly the source which we 
might expect to give birth to the transition from profitless dilettantism 
to the intelligent spirit of Bcientific investigation, yet it is unquestionable 
that Sir Walter Scott was the fiirst of modem writers ^ to teach all men 
this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet was as good as unknown 
to writers of history and others rill so taught—that the bygone ages of 
the world woi*o actually filled by living men.**f 

Tins being the case, and the history of the manners and customs of 
bygone races of men being the acknowledged aim and object of the 
ar^sologist, it is almost startling to find that in a great and elaborate 
work, devoted by its author to the eludidarioo of national anriquiries, and 
to the recovery of the earliest traces of Scottish arts and civilisation**"in- 
stead of a British or Caledoniao, a Scandinavian, Celtic, or Pictish, and a 
Roman epoch, or simply a Pagan and a Christian era—^we have a pri* 
meval or stone period; an arcnaic or bronze period; and a Teutonic or 
iron period! The reader's thoughts are involuntarily forced back to the 
Augustan poet« ideas of golden, silver, brazen, and iron ^^s i his fancy 
pictures forth a museum of antiquities instead of a once living world; 
and he anticipates being ushered into the vestibule of Abbotsford, instead 
of hospitably partaking of the waters of life, with which the genius of 
the place gave body and substance, and an undying interest to every c«lt 
or cromle^, to every claymore or shield, and to every monument of art or 
writing of oldeu time. 

Great then will*be the reader’s relief to find, upon careful perusal of 
the work before him, that the author was not only justified in adopting 
a classification founded on monumental remains, instead of on the races 
to whom they belonged, but that he Iiad no oilier choice; for the primeval 
or aboriginal people of Scotland belonged to no cognate race, and could 
not, therefore, be classed predsely as Britons or Caledonians, and cer¬ 
tainly not 03 Celts, or even Scandinavians. 

We find, indeed, throughout the pages of Mr. Daniel Wilson’s work 
a genuine devotion to ethnology, as a science without which the sttidy of 
primitive anriquiries can never he made to take its place as the indispen¬ 
sable basis of all written iilstory. It has hitherto been the misfortune of 
the archseologist, that his most recondite pursuits arc peculiarly exposed 
to the laborious idling of the mere dabblers in science, so that they ^ter- 
sately assume to the uninterested observer the aspect of frivolous pastime 
and of solemn trifling. I cazmot but think,” says Mr. Wilson, that 
a direct union with the assodated sciences, and an incorporation espe- 
dally with the kindred researches of the ethnologist, while it might, 
perchance, give some of its present admirers a dUtate for the severer 
and more restricted study, would largely contribute to its real advance- 

* The Archaolca/ 'Uid l*Te*hist<wic Annals of Scotland. By Daniel Wlson, 
Hon ory Secretary of the Society of Antiquaiies of Scotland. Simpkin and 

t Carlyle*# Miscellanies. Second Edition. YoL v., p. 301. 
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ment, and free its tnilj zealous students from many popular trammels 
which at present cumber its progress.*’ 

The facilities afforded to the ScODdinavian archsologist the ptmty 
of his primitire remuns, and the freedom of his ethnographic chronicles 
from those violent ioter^ations of foreign elements^ which render both 
the ethnology and the historical antiquities of Central Europe so compli¬ 
cated and difficult of solution, peculiarly fitted him for originating such 
a comprehensive and refined system os that which has beeu adopted by 
Mr. Wilson in treating of the antiquities of Scotland. 

While in England the Aoglo-Sazou element is recognised as the pre¬ 
dominating source of later changes, and tiio character of genuine Roman 
antiquities is well ascertained, Mr. Wilson discards the idea of the other 
native .•;‘lics having assigned to them a Scandinavian origin. It is not, 
he says, a mere question between Northman or Done, tiTid Celt or Saxon. 
It involves tho entire chronology of the pre*historic Rritish periods; and 
so long as it remains unsettled, any consistent arrangement of our archse* 
ological data iTito a historical sequence is imjiossiblc. 

The oldest intelligible inscription known in Scotland is that graven in 
Anglo-Saxon Runes on the Rulhwcll Cross, Dumfricsshiie, and dating not 
earlier than the ninth century. The uklost written historic documents 
are probably the charters of Duncan, engrossed about tlic year 1035, and 
still preserved among the muniments of Durham Cathedral. Prior to 
these the Romans furnish some scauty notes concerning the barbarian 
Picti. The Irish aunulists contribute orief but valuable additions. The 
northern sagas, it is now certmn, contain a still richer store of early 
historic notes, which tho antiquaries of Co|»euhagen are busily digesting 
for us into avaiI<iblo materials. Yet, after all these are ransacked, what 
shall we make, asks Mr. Wilsou, of the Jong ora which intervenes between 
tliu dispersion of tlio human family and the (icopling of tho British isles? 
When did tlie first rude prow touch our shores ?—who were its daring 
crow? Whence did language, manners, nationality, civilisation, and 
letters spring? 

« Large ore the treasures of oblivion,” beautifully observes Sir Thomas 
Browne. “ Much more is buried in silence than recorded; and the 
hugest volumes are but epitomes of what hath been. TIic account of 
Time began with night, aud darkness still attendeth it.” \et, despite 
this great difficulty, Ritson has already carried back the supposed 
limits of authentic Caledonian history fully a thousand years before the 
obscurity that daunted Lord H^es. Chalmers, Gregory, Skene, and 
other zealous investigators, have followed or emulated him in the same bold 
inquiry. Zealous archaeologists like Mr. Daniel Wilson go still much 
fui^ier back. With them, the closing epoch of geology, which embnwes 
the diluvial formatious, is that in which arehrcology lias its beginning. 
In a zoological point of view, it includes man and the existing races of 
anitnals, as well as the extinct races which appear to have been contem¬ 
poraneous with indigenous speoes# Archreology, we need scarcely ad<t 
also lays claim to the still more recent alluvium, with all its included 
relics pertaining to the historic period. In fact, arch^logy only differs 
from geology in as much os tho latter interests itself with the structure of 
the crust of tho earth, and records the succession of auimal cre^ous: 
arehmology takes up the same histoiy from the period of the advent of man. 

In discussing the co-existence of Uie fossil elk (Cww 

£i*fyceros) with the human species, Mr. Wilson has overlooked the 
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natace and drawing of thia animal obtained hj Dr. Hibbeit from a floane 
folio work by Selwtian Munster, which records the existence of that 
animah or of a species very closely allied to it, in Prussia, so late as the 
year 1650, This same co> existence has also been shown in respect to 
the great fossil ox (Jios prtmiffeniys), the great cave bear ( Ursus spelati9\ 
the Bis(m priicuSf the large cave hyaena, and probably many other fossfl 
animals^ including the great feline animal (Machairodits Laiideus\ more 
owerful and more ferocious probably than the tiger of the present day. 
"e saw, in treating of the Great Forests of Antiquity, in a late 
number of the JVew Monihfyy tliot tradition speaks of many of these 
animals os haunting tliu Ardennes within historical times, and skeletons 
of some have been dug up alongside of primitive implements of the chase. 

When the aboriginal colonists entered ou the possession of the British 
islands, it appears, iudecJ, that tlie country must have been almost entirely 
covered with forests, and ovcmin by numerous races of animals long 
since extinct. Among these were not only the git^at fossil ox, but also 
the bison, or great urns, and a smaller species {Box lonffifrous^ which 
appears to have been the domcsticatod ox of the native population prior 
to the intrusion of the Komani. But while the co^cxisteocc of man 
witii those extinct forms of animal Ufu furnish most interesting evidence 
of tlie vory remote period at which tlie presence of a hntnan population is 
disooverablo in Britain, it appears also tliat nhundaucc of wild animals 
oontioued to occupy the moors and fuis^ts of Scotlainl long after the 
primitive states of society had {Kissed away. 

The history of the aboriginm traces, as recorded by JMr. Wilson, form, 
IQ our idea, one of the most interesting and striking portions of his 
labours. The canoes of Lochnr Moss, the Loeli of Do<in, and many other 
places, take precedence among these relies. One of these canoes, dug 
out from five fathoms deep hi the carso of Falkirk, was pronounced by 
Sir John Clerk, well known us uu oDtliusiustic Souttish antiquary of the last 
century, from the series of superincumbent strata, to have l>eeD on ante- 
diluvinn boat! In Blair Druunnond Moss the skeletons of whales have 
been found, and beside them the rude liarpoons of deer’s horn of the hardy 
Caledonian whaler: 

Here, surely (says Mr. Wilsou^ is common jrround for the antiquary and the 
Tlic rude harpoon left beside the bones of the stranded whale, far up 
in the alluvial valley of the Firth—the oaken queme, tJie wheel, and the arrows 
heads—the boats breath the city cross of Giostiow, the centre of a busy {lopula- 
lation for the lost tliousaud years—the primitive ship, ns wc may almost term the 
huge canoe ou the banks <if tlie Corron—anti the tiny craft just found near the 
waters of the Ytlum—all speak. In no doabtfal of the presence of a 

human population at a period wlicn the geographical features of the country, and 
she Eelative levels of land and sea, must have dlObied very remarkably from what 
we know of tUem at tlie earliest ascertained epoch of deHnite history. They point 
to a time within tlie historic ora wbeu the ocean tides ebbed and flowed over tlie 
caroe of Stirling, at a depth sufEcient to admit of tlic gambols of the whale where 
now a child might ford the brawling stream, and when tbc broad estuary of the 
Qyde flung its waves to the shore not from the liigh ground where the first 
cathedral ^ St. Muugo was fuanded, ▲.!!. S6u. 

Whttover view the gool<^ist toav take ol these phenomena—whether' 
he aitumee the staudiog of the whole ocean at higher* levels within so 
noent a period, or adopts the theory of local uphea'm and denudation— 
g^tbe la ps e of snaoy ages must be conceded to changes occurring sinoe 
fihe first population Caledonia of so remarkable and so extensve a 
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Among the sepulohml memonale of the fame pritmtl?e en, are, &at» 
the WrowB, wUcL may be deecribed as consistiog of the long barrow; 
the bowl barrow; the bell barrow; the conoid barrow; the crowoed 
baiTOw, inch as that of Stoneraod, in Birsa, with one or more itanding 
atones set upon it; the enclosed barrow^ a circular tumulus, of the usual 
proportaoos, and most frequently also conoid in form, but environed by an 
eardem vallum; and the encircled barrow, generally of large proporbonSi 
and Burroundod by a circle of standing stones. The two latter are of fro- 
quent occurrence in Scotland. The most numerous and remarkable of all 
Scottish sepulchral mounds, both for number and size, ore the stone 
tumuli, or caim& They abound in almost every district of the counter, 
and are frequently of much larger dimensions than the carthem tumun. 
They ;\:f)car, iod^, to have ranked, ut a remote period, among tlie most 
diftingiUKhed honours awarded to the illustrious dead. Another rv 
markable, though much larcr, sepulchral monument is the cromlech. 
*‘Tlie Wiltsluru of Scotland,^* Mr. Wilson remarks, in so for as the 
zneiw number of sepulchral mounds, along with the monolithic groupi, 
and other aboriginal structures, cuu coustiiute tins distinction, is m 
mainland of Orkney, with one or two of tlie neighbouring isles.** 

Mr. Wilson considers the long barrow as tlio oldest form of sepulchral 
memorial, as no metallic implements liavo as yet heeu found in sueb. 
Within these barrows wo find, however, cists and urns, ’^tonc aiTow-heads, 
knives, and polished stones. Stone weaiwiis and implvinonts are atao of 
frequent ot^curretice in the circular tunuilus and the bowl banuw; but the 
enclosed and tlie encircled banx>ws, frequently of largo dimensions, indi¬ 
cate by their contents timt they belong to a laler era, when the meta!- 
lurgic arts had been hitrodueed. lit various iiistaiiees the contents of the 
enclosed barrow, or tumulus suiTounded wltli an eartliern vjillutn, prove it 
to belong to the Uoinan era. The crowned and enciicled barrows oJosely 
resemble a class of inonunicuts which abound in Sweden and Denmark, 
while they ore of rare occununcc lu England. What arc nailed ship 
barrows, froin tlieir peculiar form—oblong mounds, teniihiatiug in a 
point at both ends—are also met with ui Scotland; and Mr. Wilson 
attributes their origin, in most instaui^, to the Vikiugs. who invaded and 
colonised the coasts of Scotiuid .at the close of the P.igan period. The 
barrow docs not appear to have been eurirely superseded until some time 
after the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. The crim appears 
to have been completely incorporated with the ideas of the people, from 
the remotest period of the rude stone implements to the close of Fagaa 
customs and sepulchral rites, and is described by our author as a Celtic 
monument. Wherefore, wlien it dotes as far back as any other primeval 
monument of the ^origines, does not ^pear at all clear. A proverbial 
expression, still in use among the Scottish Highlanders, is, Curri mi 
dock er do cuirn*^ (1 vrill add a stone to your cairn—t.e., I will honour 
your memory wlien you are gone). The accumulation of Eluvium and 
peat-moss over the more anrient cairns of Scotland constitutes an 
vestuig natural chronometer of frequent occurrence in connexion wiih 
theae rude memorials of prioiitive Imbitj, furnishing unmistakeable evi¬ 
dence of tile remoteness of the era to whi^ they beloog. 

The cromlech, by far the must laborious and costly memoriel iriidi 
the veneration or gratitude of primitive ages dodicatod to tbe hooew of 
thw illustrious dead, is rare in Scotland when cofopBied with other etaM 
taomamote that eboMod in almost every district of the country. Oae ef 
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die most remericable triliths, or complete cromleeha} in Sooiland^^^ the 
Auld WiTOa’ Lift,’’ near Cnigmadden Castle, Sdrlingehire, is so situated 
that a spectator standing on it can see across the island from sea to sea; 
and may almost at the same moment observe the smoke from a steamer 
entering the Frith of Clyde, and from another below Grangemouth in the 
Forth. A ruined cromlech, near Ratho, Mtd*Lothian, is interesting from 
some traces which it retains of artificial tooling* It is curious, that while 
Mr. Wilson regards the cium, a peculiarly Scottish monument, as Celtic, 
negata CelHea^ negatur orbis! that he says of the oromlech tliat we 
have no satisfactory evidence that it is a Celtic monument. The ten-' 
dency of our present researches,’’ he adds, leads to the conclusion that 
they are not, but that they are the work of an elder race, of whose lan¬ 
guage we have little reason to believe any relic has survived to our day.’* 
On this supposition, the old name of cromlech is of recent orig^ com¬ 
pared with the structure to which it is applied. In all coses, whether 
within the barrow or the cromlech, the rude Briton was interred seated, 
and with his weapons of stone or bronse at his side, ready to spring up 
when the sound of the war-cry should summon him to renew the strife. 

Scattered over the uncultivated downs, both of England and Scotland, 
there still remain relics of the dwellings of the primeval races of Britain* 
Sir R. C. Iloare remarks, in his Anaont Wiltshire,” ** We have un¬ 
doubted proofs from history, and from existing remains, that the earlier 
habitations were pits or slight excavations in the gronud, covered and 
protected from the inclemency of the weather by boughs of trees and sods 
of turf.” Of these primitive pit dwellings, Mr. Wilson informs ua nume¬ 
rous traces are discernible in Lcuchar Moss, in tile parish of Skone, and 
in other localities of Aberdeenshire; on the banks of Loch Fine, Argjrlc- 
shiro; in the counties of Inverness and Caithness; and in various other 
districts of Scotland still uiduvaded by the plough. They are nlraost 
invariably found in groups, aObrding evidence of the gregarious and 
social habits of man in the simplest state of society. 

The first indication of a slight advancement in the constructive skill 
of the primitive architect Is discernible in tiie strengthening of bis domestic 
inclosure with stone. This b not unfrequently accompanied with small 
circular or oblong field in closures, as if indicating tiie dawn of civil isatioot 
manifested in the protection of personal property, and the rudiments of a 
pastoral life, in the folding of sheep and cattle. Still greater social progress 
would seem to be indica^ in those examples, abo occasionally to be met 
with in various dbtricts, where a commanding site appears to have been 
chosen for the location; and traces still remain of an earthen rampart 
inclosing the whole, as on the Kaimes Hill, in tiie parish of Ratho, Mid- 
Lothian. Such, perhaps, may be the remains of a British camp, or of a 
temporary retreat in time of war.” 

mth this class, also, Mr. Wilson says, may be grouped the Piets’ 
Kilns/’ on which Chalmers, Train, Sir Walter Scott, and other anti¬ 
quaries, have expended much conjecture and useless learning. In the 
Dlack Moss, on the banks of Etive, Argyleshirc, and at other points, the 
progress of cultivation has uncovered rough oval pavings of stone, beai^ 
ing marks of fire, the Mooring apparently of those dwellings such as 
Cwar describes, ^nd the walk of which were of wood, of a cii^ar fonn, 
with lofty tapering roofs of straw. These ancient Caledonian hearths,” 
eaya Mr* Wusoo, ^’now quenched for to many centuriei, are discovert 
beneath an acompulatioo of ei^t to ten foet of moss, under which 
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lies A atatum of vegetable mould about a foot deep, reaUog upon 
an alluvial bed of gravel and sand^tbe ozigioal aoil upon which the 
lai^ 9q>alohral cairus of the same district have been reared. ” 

The subterranean dwellings, called wetmsy are among the most in¬ 
teresting relics of Scottish primitiTe domestic architecture. These, how¬ 
ever, belong to rimes when the art of metallurgy was known, aod are 
considered by Mr« Wilson to have been Celtic habitations. What ate 
called Piets* houses^ and which belong to the same, or a little more 
advanced epoch, arc not, strictly speaking, subterranean, but are erected 
in the level ground, or, at furthest, excavated in part out of the side of 
a hill. Those are peculiar to Oikncy and Uie neighbouring districts of 
Caithness and Sutherland. It is to be remark^ that some of the 
Scotriy*'. weems, as those of Aberdeenshire, are constructed of huge 
masses of granite, frequently above six feet in length; some of them 
have been found upwards of tliirty feet long, and from eight to nitic feet 
wide. The walls are made to converge towards the top, and the whole is 
nx»fed in by means of the primitive subsritute for the arch which charac* 
terises the Cyclopean structures of infant Greece, and the vast temples and 
palaces of Mexico and Yucatan. The first step on the descending scale 
ludicative of the abandoumeut of the Cyclopean arcliitecture for simpler 
and less durable modes of construction, appears in a class of dwellings of 
similar character to the Pids' Aowses, but inferior iu tlieir masoniy, and 
generally smaller in sise and less conipicte in design. Examples of this 
class have also been found in various ports of Scotland. These, Mr. 
Wilson justly remarks, may be regarded as works of a later age than the 
more massive and enduring structures, when tliu domestic habits of the 
old builders had survived their laborious arts and monolithic (polylithic ?) 
taste. 


To the same primeval epoch belong certaia memorial stones ond 
temples, among which the rude unhewn columns, peulvans, or mennhirs, 
or standing-stones/’ as riiey arc called in Scotland, where they abound 
in nearly every district. Many of these stones possess deep interest from 
the enduring tenacity of popular traditiou in the north. The Hare Stane, 
in the Borough Moor of Edinburgh, celebrated in the lay of **Marmioii” 
as the support of Scotland's royal banner, is an example. Such, also, 
are Macbeth’s Staoe, the Witch Stane, the various Camus Stanes, and 
Cat Stanes, the latter apparently deriving their name fxom the Bririah 
ceuf, or the Celtic catHy signifying a batrie, and therefore marking the 
scene of some ancient conflict. The history of these stone memorials, as 
they exist in Scotland, is replete with interest, and is given at length fay 
Mr. Wilson; and we can not help feeling with our author, tliat with 
the evidence upon this subject that is at command, it is manifest that, 
however vague many of the specolarions may be which have aimed at the 
elucidation of rites and opinions exf the Cdtic Druids, and have too often 
substituted more theory for true archsological induction, we shall run to 
an opposite error in ascribing to a Scandinavian origin structums mani¬ 
festly in existence long prior to tbo eariiest Norwegian or i^anxsli, or 
even, perhaps, Celtic descent on our coasts. There is, indeed, no more 
reason for attributiog every monolithic structure to eitlier Celt or North¬ 
man, than there is to say that the pillars by which Abimeleck wd 
deh(^th were anointed kings, or that of Laban and Jacob s were Celtic. 

The Gaelic people,” says Chalmers, did sometimei erect memorial 


^nes»” Wheremre not also the primitiTe Soots? Theee among 
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the first nufimeotaiy attempt at art Uiat would suggest tfaenuelvea 
to 9>ny savage people, aud to trace thoir origin univer^y to tbe CeltSi 
as is done by ystematisiug arciueolo^sts, is tbe same as to say that 
the stoue celts and hammers, flint and bone arrow and lance^heads, 
and other primitiTe weapons a^ implements found in the ancient tumuli 
of the American continent, and so precisely resembling those disinterred 
from the early British borrows, indicate identity of race or even inter* 
course between the rude aborigiuos of Britain and America in that mys¬ 
terious period of tbc long forgotten past 1 Archarologista should 
more earnestly into couaiderafion what arc the first forms of art which 
would present themselves among rude pei^le placed under similar cir- 
comstanoes of living by tlic chsae aud by fisliing, before they proceed to 
establish ethnological aflinifies, espectafiy in the case of primeval auti- 
qmties. 

Passing over, then, the consideratioQ of the weapons and implenients, 
the stone vessels, and the personal ornaments of the Scottish aborigines, 
the consideiatiou of which would carry us to to great a length, wo must 
turn for a momout to the study of relics, hitherto too much neglected by 
ihe aroheolo^Bt^lM crania of the turauli. Of Jato )*oars tho direct 
evidence of w chainctor of the primiUve races of Europe furuislicd by 
their sepulchral remoitis, has becu made Uic subject of careful investiga¬ 
tion by distinguished ethnologists, both of l>eninark and Sweden. Elsch« 
ridit, ^iUson, and ReUius, have all aimed by tliis means to recover the 
traces of the colonists of the north of Europe*, and liave discovered 
different pliysical types apparently correspondiug to the successive stages 
of odvaneemeDt ixi civUisution, which tho more direct nrchuv>1ogical 
evidence establishes. Arguing from these results, Professor Nillson 
arrives at the conclusion that the northern relics of the stone period are 
sot the memorials of the Celtm, but of a much older and unknown race, 
which in tlie course of time has disappeared before the immigration of 
more powerful nations. Similar ideas are now generally gmuing groaud 
among ethnologists. ‘Within their own pale,'* Dr. Latham remarks, 

<'the Celts were the encroaching family of the oldest, the Romans of the 
next oldest, and the Anglo-Saxons and Slavonians of the recent periods 
of history. To these early races, which are loosely described os prioutive, 
aboriginal, or primeval, Dr. Prichard has suggested tlie application of 
the conveniently indefinite term ** Allophylian,*’ which suffices to charao 
teriso them as dlsfioct from the well ascertained primitive races, without, 
meanwhile, assuming any hypothetical origin for them. 

Mr. Wilson gives a table of data obtained by tbc examinafioQ of 
thirty-uine AUophylian crania, made bv himself and experienced anato¬ 
mists. From these czaminafions, it results that the crania the 
Scottish tumuli present two greatly different types. The first of these 

S I nearly agre^ with the lengtli^ed oval form described by Professor 
on 08 belonging to the second race of tlie Scandinavian tumuli*—4he 
laoe which succeeded the more andent short or Brachy-kcphalic form 
loS eraniujn. The peculiar characterisric of this primevm Scottish type 
ii a narrow {nolongofion of the occiput, suggesting the term of boo^ 
shoMd,’* or Ktunhe^kephala^’^^ Mr. Wilson proposes to designate tlu 
mii AUo^ylian race. It is probable, adds Mr. Wilson, that further 
iaaeetigatkofi wyi establish this as the type of a primitive if not of the 
fsimew nofive raoa. Though th^ ^prooch in form to a superior 
frilisg under the first, or Dolicho-kepbalic doa of Profencr 
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Rctuus’s arraD^ment* tliclr capacity is generally smal)^ and their de<* 
reloptnent for the most part poor; so that there ia nothing in their era* 
Dial characteristics inconaistent with sneh evidence as seems to assign to 
them the rude arts and extremely limited knowledge of the British stone 
period. The second type coircsponda very nearly to the Brochy-lcephaiie 
crania of the supposed ]jrimeval race of Scandinavia, described by Pr^ 
fessor Nillsnn ss short, with prominent paricUl tubers, and broad and 
flat occiput. In frontal development, however, they aredecididly superior 
to the previous class of crania; aud such evidence as w*o possess seems, 
says Mr. ^^'ilBon, to point out to a very diffeient succession of races to 
that wliich Scandinavian ethnologists now recognise in the primitive 
history of the north of Europe. After these come the Roman and Celtic 
types c'^orauia, the Anglo*Saxon, and the medieval Srotrish. 

To conclude in the words of the author: Thus niucli is apparent, 
from the most supcrfirial glanec at the geological evidence uf the ind" 
meval state Britain within the historic era. that, though corrcs[>ond- 
ing iu Us great gcograpUicul outlines to its present condition, it diftered 
in nearly every otlier inspect as widely os it is possible for ns to conceive of 
a country capable of huiiiati occupation. A conrinuous range of enormous 
forests covo^d nearly the whole face of the eoitoir}*; vast henh of wild 
caitic, of gigantic proportions ami fierce aspect, roamed through the 
chase; while its thickets and enves were occnpKN] by camivora^reying 
on the herbivorous atiitnals. and little likely to liold in dread the armed 
savage who intruded on their lair. The whole of those have existed since 
the formation of peat began, and thcix^fon^ furnish some evidence of the 
very remote antiquity to which wc must refer the origin of some of the 
wastes that supply, as will be seen, an important elemetit iu the eluci¬ 
dation of primitive chronology. Upon tills singular arena, urcli&ology 
Inibrms us that the prinievHl Briton entered, unprovided with any of 
those appliances with which the arts of civilisation arm man against such 
obstacles. Intellectually, be appears to have been in nearly the lowest 
stage to whtc'li an intelligent being can sink; morally, he was the slave 
of a superstition, the grovelling character of which will be traced in re¬ 
viewing his .sepulchral rites; physically, he di&eied little in stature from 
the modem inheritors of tlie same sdl, but his cerebral developinetit was 
poor, Ids head small in proportiou to Ids body, his hands, and probabW 
his feet, also small; while tlie weapons with which he provided himself 
for the chase, and the few implements Uiat ministered to his Hnnted 
necessities, indicate only tlie crude development of that inventive ing^ 
mdty which flrst distinguishes die reason of man from the instincts of 
brutes.” 

We may possibly find an opportunity of turning, on some future 
occasion, to Mr. Daniel Wilscm’s able and elaborate illustrations of what 
he designates as the arch me or bronze period, the Teutonic or iron 
perio d , and the Christian periods in the arcliseological Idstory of Scotland. 
We thou^t it best to grapple at first with oue subject, and that one of a 
very novel and striking interest. Wo think we have said quite enough in 
developing that theme to show, tliat, by brings og the aid of the sister 
■ritnees of geology and ctlmology to archeological deductions, Mr. 
Daniel Wilson’s work takes a great stop in advance of any similar hte 
iise published in this country; at the same time tiiat it throws quite a 
new light, and opens now fields for investigation in the history of the 
primeval inhabitauts of the British islands. 
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WiiATEVEB may be the general effect in this country produced by the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Parki one thing at least is certain^ 
that its influence upon Art has already shown itself in a most unmUtake- 
able manner. 

Not only have our artisans exerted themselves in every department of 
decorative as well as of useful manufacture; not only have our jewellers, 
our porcelain makers, our silk and carpet^'weavers, laboured at the forge, 
the tumaoe» and the loom, to vie in costly produce with the ingeniuty 
of the rest of the world—but tlie stimulus oF emulation has ascended into 
the highest regions of Art, to sustain a reputation of which England 
has just cause to be proud, and demand from rival countries a tribute of 
admiration too frequently withheld. 

In all points of national comparison, France is the first, the inevitable 
antagonist of England. She has ordinarily gone before us in the groat 
paths of discovery, and set us the most imniMiato example in matters of 
taste. She also claims for herself precedence in the realms of Pictorial 
Art, and as far os rime is concerned tliat claim may be readily admitted. 
In tlie days of Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain, of Lesueur and 
Lebruiwof Jouvenet and Co^*pcl, of SebastJ:m Bourdon and Desportes, 
we coula scarcely boast a native arrist: an occasional portrait or a rare 
miniature was the limit of our flight, when France was forming schoob 
and challenging those of Italy and the Low Countries. During the 
seventeenth century we borrowed tbe illustration of our historical nanies 
from the great masters of Flanders and Holland, and gradually began to 
creep and copy, but never climbed or created. For tlw first half of the 
(Fentuiy that ensued our progress was scarcely marked, the geuius of Ho¬ 
garth being only a ray of light amid the general darkness. Hogarth 
was a meteor ot eccentric course, and not likely to leave any followers on 
his track. In the world of Pictorial Art, theremre, England had barely a 
single pretension to urge, rill Reynolds came and the scene was changed. 
Since his rime we have had painters whose works will go down to pos¬ 
terity side by side with those of all but the great unapproachahle masters 
of the grand Italian period; and not a year that passes but shows the 
vigorous efforts which the English school is making to place Itself at riie 
bead of all contemporaneous Art 

Yet, in the midst of these efforts, our lively French neighbours—we 
will say nothing; of our transcendental German ones—veiy nearly ignore 
ns altogether in an artistic point of view. 'Ihey give us credit for con¬ 
structing steam-engines, and laying down rails; they admit that we can 
fabricate cotton and broad-cloth ; they readily yiem us the palm for 
making razors and brass buttons; but in the way of Illustrative Art 
they are perfectly aatbfied that our only monument is tbe Thames 
Tunnel—whose fame they look upon, after all, os of a very amphibious 
nature. It is to be hoped tliat tJie year ISol will undeceive them in 
some respects. The Crystal Palace already speaks for itself in the 
ddmmn of moderc Architecture, and from the rumours that are abroad, 
coupled with certain facts which have come within our own obeervarion, 
there is every reason for believing riiat tbe Royal Academy will this year 
show itself worthy of its illustrious founder. 
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Kot that everv name that naces the list of our Academidans will be 
found amongst tnose who, wim an admirable eeprit de corpn^ have come 
forward to uphold the reputation of British Art. We hear, to our 
regret, that two of the sources of our annual enjoyment are this year 
closed. Neither Webster (who, we regret to say, has been prcreiited by 
indisposition) nor Mulroa^ are to move us to mirth by their breadth of 
humour, or awaken our admiration by their true and natural interpreta¬ 
tions. Our play is to have no comedy in it—no, not altogether* tor we 
hare several scenes of genuloo comic power to speak of presently—but 
the two Academidaos in whom the vis comica is most salient, ore not~ 
to otir certain loss^among the exhibitors. 

We must console ourselves elsewhere, and, fortunately, the pictures 
that have been admitted are of a quality that readily offers the means of 
consoLiuon. Of these it is our purpose to select a few of the most pro¬ 
minent, that the readers of the New Monthly may know the native of the 
banquet which in a few days will be spread before them. In doiugso, we 
take them, not according to their oraer in the catalogue, but rather in 
(iccordance with the interest attached to the subjects. 

Maclisc comes out this year with wonderful vigour and originality, 
developing, at the some time, a mastery over dcUul that is perfectly 
astouisniog. The theme which lie has chosen is of high interest in a 
general, and of the highest in a national, point of view. It is the first 
result in England of the newly-discovered art of printing—lhat discovery 
which has flooded the world with so much light! After long and anxious 
study, and three years of actual labour, William Caxton produced, in the 
old Almonry of Westminster, the first English book that over was 
printed. It bore the following title: *^The Game and Playe of the 
Chessc. Translated out of the Frenclic and emprynted by me William 
Caxtou. Fynifsliid the last day of Marche the yer of our Lord God a 
thousand foure hondred and Jxxuij." This work, whose publication 
forms an era so remarkable id his country’s anualB, is (in Mr. JIacIise’s 
picture) being shown by Caxton to King Edward IV. and his court 
on the very spot where it was completed, in the midst of the appliances 
of his mysterious art, and surrounded by the men who have slia^ in his 
ennobling toil. Beside an antique pnnting-prcss (copied from one of 
the period, and once, by a singular chance, the property of Jeremy Ben* 
tham) stands the great printer, in his furred gown of black velvet, with 
his thoughtful cyo turned fiill upon the king, to whom the volume is 
being presented. On Caxton’s broad and odm brow, in the silver hairs 
that strew his temples, in the lines that furrow his pole check, in the 
compression of his thin lips, arc all the tokens of the man whose rare 
intelligence and patient lac»our have at length broken down tlie barrier 
which stood between ignorance and knowledge, and placed his name 
high amongst the benefactors of the human race. In the centre of the 
picture stands the king, gazing earnestly upon the greatest marvel that 
his realm contains: on his right hand wo see his beautiful queen, Eliza¬ 
beth Woodville; before him arc his three children—the fair Bose, whoso 
marriage in after days with Henry VII. united the rival houses of York 
and L^caster, and ‘‘the two young princee,’’ better known by that 
simple designation than by the lofty titles which they bore; behind the 
king appear, on one side, the handsome features of “lalse, fleeting, per¬ 
jured Clarence,’^ and on the other the dark countenance of “Assembling 
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Ucliard,’' full of aa evil beauty^ and fraught with iDtellectaal power. 
The face of the Duke uf Gloucester is one that strongly rivets the spec* 
tutor, and we see in it, wltliout the light of lustory, bow much there waa 
tbere to dread. That be is deeply interested in tlie subject which now 
occupies his atteotloa is made manifest by the nerrous audon with which 
he is drawing a ring from his finger, it being a well-known trait of 
Ricliard, wlien deeply moved, to play with the jewels that adorned his 


person. 

The treatment of the heads of the tlireo royal brothers is very mas* 
teriy, and affords the opportunity for strong contrast; and this principle 
is well sustaiucd in the marked iUfTcrence tetweeu tRe nnblo lineaments 
and courtly bearing of the young princes, aud the animal life of the boy 
who holds the book before tlie king. Wo sec nt once the wide intervu 
tliat separated the blood of the Plnntagcucts il'oin the current tliat flawed 
in the veins of the ** printer's devil** of the fifteenth contur}\ Fuithcr 
removed fi'om the central group, on tlic left hand of the spectator, are 
several nobles and churcliineii. ('onspicuotis nmongst the former, wo 
see the pensive, intellectual features <»f the <]ui«en's brother, Anthony. 
*Woodvilfc, Earl Hi vers, the friend and protector of Caxtoii, and the 
translator of the “ Moral Proverbs of Chris fine do Pisan," n work after* 
waids printed by Caxton, aud concluding os folIr)ws: 


Go, thou litcl quaycr. and rccoiwiunil nio 
Unto the good grace of my special loole. 

Therlc Uy vcris, for I Iiutc cmpryniwl Uiw 
At his conimaumlimieut, folloving every worUc 
Kis ^ hi* secretaire nixn rcH'onlc; 

At Wen Unis tre of Foverer the xx <laye, 

Aud of K. Eilwardc the xvii yore vrayc. 

EmpHoted by <7axtun 
In Fcrcrer the colde season. 


Amongst tlio churchmen is one wlio Imils the new invention with no 
emotion of pleasure, seeing only too clearly that it bos robbed him of his 
occupation; n type of this feeling is shown in tlie riitulow cast by the 
monk’s licad on tlie open page of the fiiblia Pauperum," a chained 
copy of which is lying on a small desk belaud him. Beneath this group 
of courticri and ecclesiastics, aud forming the forogi'ound of the picture 
on that side, are vaiious ^vorkmcii, all of w’hom ha^*e assisted in the pro¬ 
duction of file book.'* We see lierc tlie bookbinder, with his ne^e 
and vellam strings; tlic illuminator, or rubricator, with his pigments and 
painting implements; the woodcutter, with his sharp-cutting tools and 
pencils. Quo of the latter is eiigag^ in cutfiug a small block; and, 
ftotn the experimental proof that lies before him, wo find that the chess* 
kuight is the subject tliut employs him. Of the marveliaus fidelity with 
which all the implements arc represented it is vain to speak; the sense 
of touch can alone convince the ^^lectator tlmt what he sees is not 
le^ty. To balance this mass of figures on the left hand, we have 
others employed in tlielr different vocations on tlie right. Here are the 
eoiDpositors, deftly picking out the type from the boxes and filling their 
composing-sticks, the daggen which hong ftoni their girdles attesting the 
privilege the^ enjoyed of carrying arms,—the tribute paid to learning by 
ehmlry. Fine athwart fellows are here dso ready to ftod the press, 
prepare the type for the forms, and assist in all that manipulatioo which 
was then so g^eat a mysteiy and is cow so familiar. But Caxton, it is 
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well known, was not only a printer but a type-founder also; and to the 
skill of the painter Mr. Moclbe has added the accuracy of the anti* 
quarioji, presenting os with a copy of the original placard issued by 
Caxton, which informed tlie public that type was for sale in the <4a 
Almoniy. I’osted against one of the pillars in tlie vaulted chamber, is ft 
scnip of coarse white pa^>cr, on which may be read, by those familiar with 
black letter, the following sentence: 


IFf it pUst oni> man spfritucl or tmparel to Inc onn pies (pica) a( t&)0 ot 
thrtc romcmoncios of Sallslurt use rnprvBtcti after lie (ormc of t|(s preset 
iettre tnliicl lea Uirl nntr trnlg coiirct late l)im come to d&^stmoncsttr into t|e 
Slmoncbicc at tljc reetr paU anf fpe shall hatoc sooti tl)cre. 


We might dwell at infinite length on the amazing facility with which 
Mr. has overcome every technical difficulty in dealing with this 

subject, but we must pass to the works of others. Let it suffice for us to 
say, that while he has shown a command of details, which have not 
been put on canvas with like force since the days of the curly Flemings, 
be has oxcmplHicd, to r!ic fulh'Ht extent, the power ho possesu's of affect¬ 
ing the miiul by the loftier attributes of his theme. Before wo Icuvo 
him, however, wo must add that he hoii painted two modern pictures, 
which will attract many a gazer’s eye. These are—n full-length portnut 
of that earnest labourer in tlio cause of literature, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lyttoii, and another of the great tnigedian, Mocron^yy whoso public 
career >v.as recently closed by so deserved a liomoge to his dramatic 
genius. Sir Edward is i^epreseiitcd in liis own anec'»tml hall of Knebworth: 
Ae likcnesd is very good, the attitadc eoj^y and unconstrained, and the 
ensrnihh: extreiindy pleasing. I'he jKirtrait of Macrtftwly exlnlnts him in 
the cliaracter of Irrmcr^ in tJiat melancholy passage of his history where 
he utters those impatient words which sneering Scottish criticism hog 
assailed for the alleged alwenco of poetical hciiuty: 

Wktj would read m this foim 
Tlio luifli m)n\ of the son of a line ? 

Whn, in this garh, tlic lioir of prino^ly binds ? 

Wkt}y io ihb sunken, sickly eye, the pride 
<.)f rank and ancestry ? in the worn ciicek 
And tin nine-hollow'd brow, the lord of halls 
Wtilclt (liily fvcfl a thouMUid vusi^iU ? 

These lines may bo rugged, but liad they been other tlian poetical they 
would scarcely have suggested the noble picture which Maclisc has 
painted. It is tho most Idealised, and yet tlie truest {lortratt that ^vchavo 
ever seen of the great actor. 

Fruru the repose of these subjt'cts let us turn tu one replete with vehe¬ 
ment action. It is **The Battle of llovercdo,” by Clarkson StauBold, a 
work iu wliich he has, in our cstamation, excocdcu all his pi'uvious efforts. 
This masterly production possesses every ipiolity tliat can interest the 
beholder: for haimony ofcomporitioo, truth of expression, breadth and 
vigour of treatment, correctness of drawing, and force and purity of 
colouring, we have never seen Its eijual from Stantield's poiieil. The 
|HGturo is a veiy large one, and affords scope for a great deal of very ad¬ 
mirable detail. We have given tlio subject tlie title of The Battle of 
Roveredo,” but it is rather an episode of battle—a leading feature in 
that series of rapid movements fouglit in September, 1796, by which 
Bonaparte forced the passes of the southern Tyrol in suceearion, when he 
compelled the Rusrian army to retire upon Trent. 1^ Stanfield’s fia* 
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ture the French troopa have passed the town of Roveredo, which, with 
its large silk mills, occupies the middle distance, and are crossing the 
Adige, on their way, we may suppose, to force thedilScult gorge of Cali- 
axfo. It is impossible to imagine anything finer tlian the spirit and 
movement which azumate the foreground, where the principal indents of 
the fight are told. T)je retreating enemy have blown up the bridge,— 
one of that kind so frequent in mountain passes,—and amidst the charred 
and burning fragments, and a dropping fire of musketry, the soldiers of 
the youthful conqueror are crossing tiic rapid torrent The most reso¬ 
lute courage is depicted on the countenances of the advancing troops, 
amongst whom every figure and every attitude tell a story. To particu¬ 
larise some of these, we may point to the tambour$y who have b^n the 
first to cross the stream; two of them have gained the opposite side, and 
ore beating a point of war as steadily as if they were on the parade- 
ground; but the fire that dances in their eyes, and the grim smile that 
curls their lips, show that they feel there is no child’s play here. Another 
tambour has crossed also, but his hour has come : a ball has struck him, 
and ho staggers against the broken buttress of tho bridge. A trumpeter 
has fallen too, after sounding the advance, and bis instrument lies on tho 
ground. Close to this spot stands a sturdy grenadier sheltering himself, 
like an old soldier, beneath a fragment of rock, while be coolly primes his 
weapon. Nearer to tho spectator is a ivoundcd man, mortally hurt, 
whom a kneelin|f priest is eagerly shriving,—nnd immediately in front, 
on the riglit baud, are two energetic figures of peasants, the rich and 
mellow colouring of whoso dresses give strength and brilliancy to the 
foreground. On the left we see Urn long lino of troops stcudilv advancing 
along the winding road front Roveredo, and hero the figuroof a grenadier 
who nos just been hit attracts the eye. The wound compels him to stop; 
but, by the manner in which he dresses it w ith brandy from his flask, it is 
plain that he is all impatience to resume his march. Midw*ay in tho 
stream, but half in shadow, os if it wero uothis puq)ose to revoolhim too 
distinctly, the painter has indicated the place of the leader of this galLaut 
force, where Ids sword shines like a streak of light athwart the gloom : 
his features are somewhat indistinctly marked, and his garments ore 
sombre; but there is enough in the pose of the figure to give the idea of 
the man who taught his soldiers to conquer wdierever they went. All the 
accessories of the picture are good,—tho retreating Tyrolese, tho figiu'es 
of the sluQ (so managed as to tell the story and excite sympathy without 
shockiug the feelings by their obtmsiveness), and the beautiful effects of 
the mountain scenery, near and afar off. There is in the former a fine 
old red tower and w'all standing boldly over a precipice, whose fine, rich 
hues blend well with the foreground; and these arc well contrasted with 
the quiet tone which is spread over the lofty biuldings of Roveredo, while 
in the extreme distance the eye is led upwwis to the snowy peaks which 
come out in the clearest relief against the deep blue sky. Altogether, 
whether as battle-piece or landscape—whether animate or inanimate- 
nature appeals to us from tho canvas; the feeling raised is one of un¬ 
alloyed satisfaction. If our German Mends take on interest in the peace¬ 
ful labours of the Westnunster Almonry, assuredly our more warlike 
neighbours will be gratified by this most spirited delineation of one of 
the most striking scenes in their hero’s great Italian campaign. 

But Stanfield’s mission wouid only be half executed if he did not also 
take us to the sea-sfaore. He has done so in a beautifiil view on the 
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Adriatic, beneath the walls of Ancona, looking up the gulf towards 
Rtmioi, and remoter Venice* We find here in the breakiiig wave, in the 
boats and fishermen that occupy the foreground, in the lofty Roman arch, 
and in the distant mountains and funt outline of the horison, the hand of 
the master who has made such scenes enfirelyhis own* He pvcs us alio 
a view on the coast of South Wales, near Swansea, where, daring the 
dangers of a stormy sea, some fishermen have been striving to save the 
wreck of a fine vessel, which is fast drifting on the rocks. The action of 
the men is admirably represented: all seem so in earnest, particularly tbe 
foremost, a spare, worn man, but with all the strength that is needful for 
his task; the shining sands are beautifully represented, as well as the 
shadowy heights in the distance. His fourm and last contribution to this 
year's snow is a calm Dutch river scene of quiet beauty and repose. 

Neither has the younger Stanfield neglected the art to which he lays 
hereditary claim, lie has painted only one picture, but that is a very 
attractive one. It is a scene in the Higblanas of Argyllshire, in one of 
the small bays of Loch Fine, where, on a narrow isthmus, stands the little 
town of East Tarbert—a place famous in epicurean annals, the connois¬ 
seurs snying that there only the lioch Fine herring is to be eaten in per- 
faction. As the herrings are not attainable just now, we prefer the land¬ 
scape, which is really most beautiful. The town, with its free kirk perched 
above it, lies bathed in sunshine, from a broad gleam that shoots between 
the lofty heights which skirt Loch Tarbert on the other side of tbe 
isthmus, and stretch away full forty miles towards the ocean. A fine groy 
feudal tower, with its broken gable and inachiolated battlements, comes 
out well against the sky on tiie left hand, and the clear transparent water 
and bold masses of moasy rock on the right, complete a picture which is 
in all respects remarkably true to nature. 

We are sorry to find that, from accidental causes, there is to be only 
one picture in tiie Exhibition by Hart. A consists simply of two figures 
of them, however, a personage of high renown-^the celebrated 
Cenevenuto Cellini. He has just completed his exquisite model of Perseus, 
which he is showing to his servant. On tbe head of CelliuL Mr. Hart 
has evidently bestowed much time and tiiought, and bis success has been 
proportionate to his endeavours. The genius and skill, the arrogance and 
boastfulnoss, the pride and wilfulness of the stormy, restless Florentine 
artist, whose works are still the wonder of the worl4 &°d whose personal 
r^utation is so equivocal, arc all represented with a master's power* 
We apprehend that Mr. Hart has not adhered to any single portrait, but 
has profited by the most striking characteristics of more tiiaii one. Let 
us add, that the drawing is excellent, and the colouring highly effective. 

There are two countries, very opposite in their characteristics, where 
Roberts finds himself at borne—Syria and Belgium. He presents us this 
year with a scene in each. His most important picture is a view of the ruins 
of the Temple of the Sun, at Baalbcc, with a sandy waste stretching beyond, 
and the snowy range of the Lebanon in the extreme distance. To relieve 
the monotony of tne desert ho has introduced one of those occurrences 
which travellers unfortunately discover to be only too frequent in that in¬ 
hospitable clime—an attack on a caravan by a party of Bedoweens. By 
this device he has given animation to a scene wnich we should otherwise 
have only admired for ^e purity of its atmosphere, the general brillUuqy 
» XCII, no. CCCLXT. * 
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of its colours, and tlie ^Undour of its Imperishable architecture. Mr* 
Roberts's aecoud picture is the Interior of the Church of St. Ann^ at 
Bruges. In opposition to common practice, his cfiects ore produced hy a 
broad flood of daylight, which illumines the whole building, with just so 
much of ekiaro osettro as suffices to keep down certain portions of the 
subject The perfect finish of t)ie vari^ details adds greatly to the 
beauty of the picture, and the pearly tone spread over it imparts to it 
an exquisite charm. 

Wara, who never takes a step backward, has two pictures also: the 
first, a scene in the Temple in Paris, when Louis XVI. and his family 
were prisoners there; and the eecond, a passage in GUpin’s memorable 
ride* The last is full of quiet humour, but it is of the former that we 
would speak. Mr* Ward nas made choice of an incident which was only 
too often repeated during tlie captivity of the unfortunate monarch* In 
the gloomy chamber on the upper floor of the Temple, lit by a broad 
rilvor ray, which produces a fine Remhrandtesque effect, the illustrious 
prisoners are assembled, having already sadly verified the truth of the 
Drutal apostrophe of the Garde Municipale, who, replying to the inquii^ 
of one of the valets de ckambre of the king, ^^if that was the place hTs 
royal master was to be taken to,** oiodo answer iu these words: Ton 
mattro 6tait accoutumu aux lambris dorcs, eh bieu! il va vuir comment on 
loM les assassins du peuplc.” The weary Louis boa stretched himself for 
a brief interval of repose on the miserable pallet which served him for a 
couch, Olid his beautiful higii>souled queen has taken the opportunity to 
mend her httsbamTs coat/ Tlie garment lies across her knees while 
she prepares to thi'cad her needle, and her eyes turn for a moment in 
tearful anguish on the figure of tlie king, liow full of wrctchodncsa is 
tlie liistory told in that glance! Near Marie Antoiiiecte is her still sur¬ 
viving daughter, then a girl ot fourteen; the expression of her coua- 
tonance is deeply pensive. Mbt so that of her brother, the young Dau¬ 
phin, nor that of Madame Elizabeth, at whose feet the boy is playing 
with a shuttlecock. But the child has forgotten his sorrows in his play¬ 
thing, and the princess, wliosc amiable disposition caused her to hide all 
her griefs, is smiting and talking to him, as if there were no such thing in 
the world as dethroned royalty, or democracy eager to imbrue its foul 
hands in the blood of kings. But evidences of these are only too pain¬ 
fully near in the savage scowl of an intrusive sans<uloltCf who, to gra¬ 
tify his wanton curiosity, has thrust his savage face through the open 
doorway to gaze upon the piisoncrs, and in tae group in an ante-room 
outside, w)io are smoking, driuking, and playing at omds. Such a face 
as that of the intruder mi^t well belong to Uocher, the hideous assistant 
of the gaoler Simon; mid such revellers as those without might he the 
fellows whose every word and gesture were insults to tho fallen monarch* 
It is impossible to commend this picture too highly* 

Suggestive of thoughts analogous to those wliich tlie Temple scene 
has nused, is tho subject whxdk has been selected by Charles Landseer* 
It is the close of tlie battle of Naseby, when tho capture of the king's 
cabinet, containing his correspondence witli Henrietta Maria and other 
important documents, revealed the inainceriity of the king in the recent 
treaty* In tiie centime of tiic picture Fairfax and Cromwell are seated on 
horseback, bareheaded* The future Protector is gravely perusing one 
of the letters found in the cabinet^ and his brave companion in onus 
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intently, with a serious coanteoance, to the proof of Charlea*e 
meditated treachery. Near them is Ireton, stanching the blood from a 
wound which he has received in the fi^t; and a little further ofl> on the 
same side, the gallant Slcippon, who w*as also desperately wounded^ but 
r^sed to leave the field while a man remained on it. On the opposite 
side are the tents and baggage • waggons, the royal eamage, and a grottp 
of royalist prisoners—ladies as well as cavalien^and soldiers of the par¬ 
liamentary army, with captured banners, aud other trophies of the crown¬ 
ing victory. To give variety to the scene, Mr. I^dseer has availed 
himself also of tho historica! fact that a uumher of Irish women were 
amongst tho royal troops, whose long knives did luitrderous execution on 
the wounded and helpless. One of dieso is lying dead in the foreground, 
and be*ide a brass gun, in the right-hand comer of the picture, is seen 
another, who, by her action and weapon, still threatens revenge. The 
chief interest of tho subject centres, os it ought, on Cromwell, whose 
features and attitude command tlie attention which their close examina¬ 
tion rewards. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has soverul cliaracieri^tic pictures, marked by the 
beauties wluch have given him his fame. Of these wo may mention a 
Shaks[)eariau subject^that sccue in tiie Midsummer Xight’s Dream’* 
whoi'o tho fairy queen, Titania, in licr niisilirocted love for tlie tmns* 
formed Bottom, sticks musk• roses in his sleek, smooth head*’—tho ass’s 
head—and kisses tlio ‘^fair large cars”—the ass’s cars—of her gentle 
joy;” while Messieurs l^coscblossom, ('obweb, Moth, and Mustanlsced 
Dunistcr to the asinine wants of the bewitched weaver. Nor must w*e 
omit a scene of Cattle Feeding,” wliurohi aro introduced some mules of 
marvellous reality. Sir l^klwiii ha.s aUo a Highland girl and her lover 
crossing a brook, with some attcDdant deer—a kind of pendant to tlie 
Keeper’s Datightcr,” which pleased so greatly. 

Our notices must bo briefer us our space diminishes. 

Tho subject which Egg has illustmted is an admirable one, and admi¬ 
rably ho lias troatoil it. It is that |kassage'm Popys's Diary which records 
hia first introdnetioQ to Nell Gwynne, when, after dining with his wife 
near Tempi o Bar, he went to the kiiig^s house, to see tho Humerous 
Lieutenant.” ‘‘ Here, in a box above,” he says, ** we spied Mrs. l^ierce; 
and, going out, they called us, and so wo stayed for them; aud Kuipp 
took ua all iu, and brought us to Nelly, a moat pretty woman, who acted 
the pai*t of C(elia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well. I kissed her, 
and so did niy wife; and a mighty pretty soul she is.” Ho afterwards 
tells how pleased he was with tho sight, and specially kissing of Nelir 
No doubt of it; and if lie does not seem so in Mr. Egg’s picture, it is 
certtunly no fault of the painter. 

Frank Stone has a picture—one only—from the Merchant of 
Venice”—that well-rememborod passage in the fortunes of Daasonio when, 
newly triumphant in his love adventure, he receives from Salerio the 
letter written by Antonio to tcU him of the royal merchant’s losses, and 
DKpare him for the fate ho expects at the hands of the merciless Jew* 
UxatiaQo has just spoken, bidding Norissa welcome Jessica, and asking 
Salorio the news from Venice, while Portia's watchful eye, fixed on tbo 
countenance of her lord, gathers from its paleness tlie distressful nature 
of tho tidings which ho has just received. The story, interpreted by Mr. 
Stone, is simply and beautiraly rendered, and is of such a character as to 
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lead ua to hope that he will still further turo hie attentioa to the p^ee 
firom whence he has drawn hie latest iospiratioD. 

Soon afWr the peace of Alx^la-Chapeile, our great humorist, Hogarth, 
went to France, and, while he was amutiog htmself sketching the Calms 
Gate •^immortalised in a subsequent work, to which he attached the epU 
graph of Oh, the roast beef of old Eai^nd I’'—was token prisoner hjr 
the authorities of the town, and carried before hL Grauaire, the major, 
charged with being a apj* He narrowlv escajped being hung for his 
impmeoce, the treaty of peace having been signed only a few days. 
This anecdote Mr. Frith has made the subject of the picture wluch he baa 
sent to the Academy, and he has handled it with a breadth of humour 
in perfect keeping with the theme. One peculiarity in Mr. Frith's treat* 
ment is the spirit of agitation which he nas cast over the scene. For 
some time, as we should do in real life, we look in vain for the principal 
actor in this municipal drama. At last we discover him leaning over the 
bar which divides him from tlie court, smiling quietly at all the hubbub 
around him, and mentally jotting down, no doubt, a thousand peculiari¬ 
ties, hereafter to be recorded iu ineffaceable lines of the graver. Two 
friends accompany him, Britons of the old schooWone an actor, the other 
an author—whose tierce demeanour is most amusingly opposed to the 
coolness of the chief culprit. 

Danby has two pictures—one, a ship on tiro, and the other, which 
excels it, a sunlight effect, such as no pouter tliat we are familiar with 
has succeeded in representing since the days of Claude. 

These are the hasty notes which we have made of a few out of num¬ 
bers of works by meu whoso names have long been familiar to the 
public. 

We shall have plenty more to notice in a future number; but before 
we close our observations, we must point to three or four young artists, 
who promise too well to permit us to doubt that they will realise all wc 
expeik, liereafrer. 

Of these, Mr. Maddox is one who exhibits great talent as a portrait 
painter, and the portrmts of Dr. Wilson, the instructor of the deaf and 
dumb, and of General Forbes, afford satis&ctory evidence of his powers. 
There was, in the Exhibition last year, if we remember rightly, a picture 
by the same artist, of Beatrice Cend, which only required a Mtter place 
to hare secured for Mr. Maddox the admiration of ill who saw it* Mr. 
Herring is another, whose landscapes deserve imqualified praise. There 
is a view of Nice, by him, which is of tirst-rate character. Mr. O'Neil 
is a third, whose works will, if th^ arc admitted, create a name for 
him ; and Mr. Chambers, the son of the artist, who was so distinguished 
as a marine pmnter, has a scene on the Thames, which we recommend 
to all who have an eye for freedom of drawing, truthfulness of delinea¬ 
tion, accuracy of detail, and warmth and transparency of colouring. The 
actual subject is The Lord Mayor's Procesiiou by Water to Whitehall 
on the 9th of November,”—a pageant so picturesque as to cause ui to 
hope that it will not be suffered to fail into desuetude. But modem 
I^ord Mayors ant as Scott says, ** kittle catUe" to deal with; and if the 
taste of some of them is to ^ taken as a criterion, Art has nothing to 
hope from tbrir patronage, and Manners everytidog to lose by their 
example. 
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BT A BOM AN CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

It is the pecuUtT characteristic of the great body of the members of 
the Church of Rome to yield implicit ^herence to the acts, spiritual 
or temporal, emanaring from the Vaticaii, or promulgated aa the avowed 
opinioa of the chief of tlieir clergy. They arc no less singular in the 
unwavering tenacity with which they cliog to the institutions, good 
or bad, which have, from the era of St. Peter down to the present age, 
been obtruded upon the Church doctrine, and held up to the veneration 
and adr'.iration of the faithful. And it is a marked peculiarity in their 
constitution, that they will admit no tree discussion as to iho validity or 
excellence of these dogmas, but will brand as a persecutor the upholder of 
another creed who may point to some egregious error, or, if he be a member 
of their own community, holding a conscientious doubt, will charge him 
with flagrant apostasy. Thus, no sooner docs a distinguished member of 
the Catholic Church express dissent from a proposed scheme of cede* 
siastical hierarchy, or anything else involving poIiticAbrcUgious opinion, 
than he is censured ns lukewonn, accused of deserting the go^ old cause of 
Catholic prosperity, and, if expostulation is unavailing, penonal abuse 
and calumny are brought into re^juisition, so as to lessen the importance 
of the opposition in the eyes of the rest of tlie community. Such was 
the case when the premier duke avowed hts disapprobation of the late 
Bull of Pio Nono, and the rebuke wliieh he incurs from the Catholic 
press, was a disgrace to any sect admitting freedom of conscience as one 
of their fundamental principles. 

Though we have no wuh to enter the lists against the opinions of the 
Catholic press, however intolerant they may bo, we can assure tliem, that 
when they abandon logic and courteous discussion for personal invective 
and unjust vituperation, they not only disgrace the cause for which they 
amtend, but ignore thetrum of their oigument in the eyes of every edu¬ 
cated and Ube^-nunded Catholic ; and the violence of their condemna¬ 
tion of tho conduct pursued by the Duke of Norfolk, has done more to 
create a diversity of opinion among the Catholic laity, upon this long 
agitated topic, then the whole accumulation of meetings, speechea, 
petitions, and pamphlets, which now inundate society, have been able to 
accomplish. The defenders of a bad cause seek to gain by satirical 
abuse what log^c is unable to accomplish. Now, vritk reference to this 
liberty of conscience, which is justly described as the foundation of 
purity in relipon as well as in politics,^-can it be considered such, 
when a rule of faith is so restricted to the limits of certain dogmas, all 
of which are to bo acknowledged os inialUble, that rcfiection becomes 
heretical: while it demands a reverence for institutions which arc so 
mixed np witii the fmth, that if you call in question the corroctnoss of 
one you must impugn the other? 

Is it possible to act with an uobiased mind in selecting an individual 
time-honoured institution of Catholicity for dbeussive consideration, 
when its fnoraU is completely interwoven with the groat truths of 
Church doctrine ? It is barely possible; and in this particular one of 
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tile most extraordinary tnute of the Church of Ttome ia discomible^how 
thoroughly, and with what skill all the extraneous or detached portions 
of her laachisery are amalgamated with the essential articles of her 
faith, 60 that*the memhers cannot give implicit 8ubmiasion to its belief^ 
without entertaining a reverence for any of those institutions, which are 
the offspring and most faithful chiidreuof the parent religion. Hence 
it arises, that when any member of the Catholic Church raises his 
voice in deprecation of an abuse, which fanaticism or lust for power 
ma^ have occationed in some one of the minor departments of the faith, 
he 18 denounced os a fallen member, and one who, because ho cannot vin- 
dicate in his heart the errors ia judgment and illusions of zealots, must 
necessarily bo an apostate to the creed of St. Peter, and ozeommunicated 
from the pale of its Church! Consequontly, Catliclics in ^neral assume an 
artificial apathy to the ^‘abuses and corruptions of the Papacy,'* as they 
are termed, knowing that by cxfioetulation good caonot effected, but 
much scandal and disunity must dq occasioned. 

In all probability, wo shall be condemned us nn utterly decayed branch 
of the faith by the infatuated advocates for the si»rcad of Catliolicity; 
but as tho organs of the faith arc so heedlessly blind to every result^ and 
either slur over or refute every which tho errors of some constantly 
incur, we are perfectly willing to submit to the puerile anathemas of the 
bigots, provided we can faiiiy show to the world tlie causes of error 
wluch make the Catholic faith a byword for ignorance and superstition. 
We do not wisli to enter into any polemical disi'U^tou with co-religionists, 
the pages of the Netp flonthlt/ arc not suited for suchi oud tho autlieu- 
ticity of the assertions having b^n derived from actual exj>uriGuce and oon^ 
fined to such, contradiction and disputation are unnecessary to confirm 
or deny tho truth of the allegations. Among the offshoots of Catholicity 
which liAvo recently gained n disagrcoablo notoriety, the Convents in 
this country bid fair to outvie the grand bugbear i)f bishoprics, which 
has recently convulsed the entire kingdom, and distracted the minds of 
our ablest legislators. 

In entering upon the subject of this orticle be it clearly understood, that 
we refer only to such cotivenlual institutions as have b^n established in 
England, for though similar laws and organised systems exist in a more 
powerful degree on the Continent, the range of our limits do not pormit 
a more extended review than tiiat which our own shores embrace. The 
Toliglous houses have been on a rapid increaso for several years past, and 
if continued, on their present scal^ will undoubtedly soon multiply to an 
extent c<iual to their pristine vigour before the days of the Reformation. 
The great misfortune is, that in their constitution and purposes but little 
renovation has been effected, and the slavish indifference to all good, and 
insiduous adaptation to which they can bo applied by the designing, so 
eonspicuous iu the cloisters of old, are the o^'ections to their existence 
sow. No higlier or more intellectual purpose dignifies tlie seelusion of 
jnonastio life in this age of civilisation and education than resulted 
when barbarity and avfMce drove English ladies to tho pale, and 
raidared compulsory their assumption of the veil. The object for which 
convents were originally established is obsolete. When, ten centuries ago, 
the barbarism ct men knew no hi^er aspiration tlian that of fierce battik 
fields, of cruel assassinations, court intngucs, and utter mental degrade* 
tioD, the social posltioD of virtuous ladies was abject slavery. At one 
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time they were the victims of a crafty chieftain, at another the unconscious 
cause of acts of the wildest barbaiity; objects of acquisition when wealthy; 
the tools of passion when beautiful; while, amid tte persecution of the 
world, the blessings of religion were denied her by me sensuality which 
history but too fm^fully records as desecrating tlic sanctity of the clerical 
robe. It was in such times as these that men, holy and worthy of 
Christianity, promulgated their nilcs, and offered to the much-persecuted 
women an asylum. How those asjlums became the moans of exercisiDg 
the vilest tyranny upon the fair of future generations is known to w 
readers of history; what they have emerged into in latter days is hut 
partially understood; yet, certain it is, that no such causes exist now, aa 
then, niiy women should seek the security of the pale; not from coendon 
on the part of the world, that is impossible, it can only arise from the 
crafty inculcation of others, and an intriguing influeticc, which seeks but 
tbe development of its own ends. 

It may be asserted, and most generally this is used aa the refuting argu¬ 
ment, that if ladies desire to form an association for their individual pleasure, 
surely there can exist no objection to tbeir doing so. That by imposing 
certain restrictions upon tliemsclves of a phy*sicBl nature, they mutually 
aid each other in the attainment of a better world; that such institutions 
t4ke their origin io the remote ages of Catholicity, and were founded by 
men eminently good ; and that as the life is injurious to no one, while 
it brings many holy women to our religion, the institution is deserving of 
reverence. Thus the clergy explain the necessity of the laity upholding 
religious houses ; and it is only when some Hagrant instance of undue in- 
Jluence being exercised over those who are beguiled into their meshes, 
that the ('atholics of this country are put to tlie blush to excuse tbe 
** over xeal” of their worthy pastors. 

The convents of the present day may be divided into two classes: 
those whose rules command utter exclusion from the world, and those 
who by professing to educate young Catholic ladies, are enabled to ob* 
tain an easy competency, and exert their inffuence towards firmly ground¬ 
ing the religion in tho rising generation oF En^ish Catholic mothers. 
The number of convents in England is fifty-three, of which twenty- 
seven are exclusive, but in tlus number are included Uie Sisters of Mercy 
and Charity, who are not confined within the enclosure. These orders 
are of a more public character. Sisters of Charity and Mercy have long 
since made their utility felt by those who stand in most need of assist¬ 
ance—the very poor; and as no seclusion is demanded of them, though 
ntms, they ore wholly distinct from the inmates of a convent. Of the 
first clasa—thoso whose entire existence is passed in the endeavour to save 
their own souls, without regarding the ^nrituul or temporal wants of the 
rest of their fellow-mortals, are tbe drones in the busy hive of Catholic 
propagation; still they have their uses, which are turned to no iucon- 
tiderable ad vantage. The convents of this class are not numerous, and 
the reason lies in the severity of Uieir regulations, which do not admit 
of their seeking adventitious means of ckeiog out support. Conse¬ 
quently, the inmates are required to be ladies of independent fortune^ 
and it becomes a matter of solicitude to secure such as can hnrtg ft 
a larger portion than the stipulated amount, in order to establish a capital 
for the institution independent of the life annuities of the communi^* 
From this circumstance such convents become the most select^ and arc 
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sought bj such of the wealthy aod patJiciazi daughters of our faith aa 
seek totu seclusion from the world, and are not desirous to add the 
laborious occupation of teachiog to the other privations of a cloistral 
life« One or two wealthy heiresses assumwg the veil in a relipous house 
of this character, are suAcient to establish not only its resources, but 
its name; and there is a religious ambition for renown even among the 
convents. 

Here utilitarionsim is certmniy not chargeable to institutions of this 
denomination; that is to say, they are wholly innocent of any ostensible 
good whatever to the world in which they were sent for the purpose of 
fulfilling the ordinances of their Creator. We do not wish to pass a sen¬ 
tence of condemnation upon a class of wortliy souls, but after much dili¬ 
gent labour in endeavouring to discover the purpose of their life, apart 
iri>m the selfish rule of taking care of number one, and after repeatedly 
cross-questioning the nuns themselves on the subject, we are bound to 
confess our total ignorance to assign any reason for their existence in our 
sublunary world—not one reason could we extract why they should con- 
crive their order an acceptable and pleasing one to the God they profess 
to serve. When pushed hard we have heard them asscit ** they afford 
good examples to tiie rest of the world !’* God forbid for tlie sake of the 
world’s preservation that sucli examples 8lM>n1d ever abound. Here is a 
short sketcli of the daily life of a nun so secluded, which is tsken from 
the rules of the Convent of the Viritation at Westbury, near Bristol.* 

At five in the morning the convent boil riugs, when the sisters rise aixd 
repair to matins, after which they take breakfast, which is a slight repast. 
At a quarter to seven the community attend mass in the choir; ond, with 
the interlude of occasional prayers, ilio sisters are employed until half 
past ten in the domestic duties of the house, no servants whatever 
being kept. Out-sisters, or persons who have taken the vows without 
bringing any fortune to tlie convent, attend to the out-door business of 
the community. At half past ten dinner is served in the refectory, 
during which and the earlier portion of the morning, absolute silence is 
imposed upon all. Tius is the diief meal of the usters, and is, we be¬ 
lieve, ample, conristing chiefly of vegetables and broth, with coarse 
breoA together with a small mug of weak beer. A portion of the sisters 
wmt upon the rest, and one reads aloud from a religious book, generally 
the life of the founder, St. Francis de S^es, or the first superior, St Fran¬ 
cesca. These subsequently dine alone, and have the arrangement oi 
the refectory as their morning work. After the conclusion of the meal 
the community disperse to their respective duties, and at half past eleven 
the bell rings for what is termed Obedience.’’ Here the superior, or 
lady abbess, meets the whole of the community, who approach her singly^ 
and kneel at her feet. She then recrives an account of the work done 
by the sister during the past twenty-four hours, and directs for those next 
cnsniDg, giving ber a certain virtue, such as patience, contemplation, &c., 
to practise, in order to remind her of her vow of implicit obedience* 
This done, the comifiunity again repiur to the various duties, some 
of which, such as scrubbing and wasiuog, are somewhat trying to 


* These rules are known only to the conununi^, but were verbally commu¬ 
nicated to the writer during a private interview bo was enabled, with great dif¬ 
ficult, to o\$aia with a near reiotive. 
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tbo hands of ladies, whose ptnekant once rendered the lorgnette and 
fan the sole implements of pastime. Between this and three o'clocl^ 
a certain period must bo pa^ied in outHioor exercise within the high- 
walled enclosure, when practicable, and at three o'clock the whole com¬ 
munity repair to the choir, where vespers and complin are chanted^ 
which occupies the time till five, when the tea and last meal of the 
community is taken in silence*—(^a, and ladies tiUnt!) After this, 
recreation or needle-work is adopted, and conversation permitted to 
some, which at length, after rcp^cd interludes of prayer, brings the 
monotonous day to a final close at eight o’clock, when the drowsy 
sisters repair to their respective colts. The standiitg rules of the 
convent strictly direct that no tister sliall ever look out from a window 
that dn'*a not immediately command the enclosure; that she never shall 
raise her veil so ns to reveal her eyes to a stranger; th|a she shall never 
touch Any male, not so much as to press the hand of hermtber or brother. 
In this convent the ** bars” are maintained; that is, long iron bars run 
up in the centre of the stmngcrs* room, so as to divide tlie visitor from 
the nun ho is desirous of speaking to, who can never be seen without the 
lady superior’s presence, or that of some nun deputed by her to remain 
as a compulsory listener. Private communications, cither by letter or 
interview, are wholly impracticable. Escape, utterly impossible. 

Now from these rules wc leave it to tlie reader to dbcover the exact 
degree of benefit conferred by the order upon mankind in general, or the 
Catholic religion in particular; and in what consists the good example the 
life alTords for the edificatioo of the world and the glorification of God. 
The generality of the nuns who become inmates of these exclusive con¬ 
vents are ladies whoso wishes have been thwarted in the choice of a hus¬ 
band, and those wlio by a life of gaiety have l>ecome at length so dis¬ 
gusted witlt their own unthinking folly, that they are glad to retire from 
its scenes under the false belief that the world is devoid of good because 
they never endeavoured to discover it; some few there are who enter frum 
a supposed vocation, which, as the conventual life is of all others the one 
most free from worldly trouble, they ultimately attain a decided partiality 
for its useless industry or placid ejuietude. Connexion with the world or 
its affairs ccoscs fiom the moment they ore professed, and during the novi¬ 
ciate it is the anxious care of the superior to keep from the postulant any 
information which may endanger tiie equanimity of her mind, or draw 
her attention to matter's which might possibly lead her to abandon the 
life of a nun. Even family affaiis—suen as require the absolute atten¬ 
tion of the novice or nun—arc at all times made a matter of dis^reeable 
necessity; frequently, if not according with the interests of the convent, a 
concise note is received stating that ill health prevents the nun attending 
to the sul^ect, and that the superior is desired to state that such and such 
a thing cannot be complied with. Should the relative feel indignant at 
treatment, well knowing that the ill health is a ** pious rtue,” as it 
is termed in conventual phrasook^, he may hasten by Express” and 
demand an interview with his kinswoman, 'ilie trustworthy daughter of 
the Church placidly crosses her hands upon her bosom, and from behind 
the stout iron bars meekly assures the imperative relation that the 
orders of the convent expressly forUd the admission of any stranger 
whatever within the enclosure; that she dares not, on the peril of her sal¬ 
vation, allow him to see the sister demanded, who is ill in the infirmary^ 
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without permission from their holy father^ but she will delirer any message. 
The indignant relative turns upon hia heel, and declares he will petition uie 
pope. The abbess smiles, for she has baulked a worldling, and the con« 
Tent id the gainer by the pious ruse.** Redress is, in such cases, utterly 
impossible, the novice is so controlled that her consent is obtained to any 
proposition which it may suit the convent to adopt, and therefore legal 

E roceedings are useless, whilst the expostulation with tlie bishop is only 
ringing the evidence of an accomplice to acquit the prisoner. Only a 
few years ago three children were left destitute orphans witli a half sister, 
then a novice in one of these convents, who was possessed of a very laxge 
fortune. Applications were urged in their behalf to the sister, as the case 
was one which it was hoped would be met with Christian philanthropy, 
if not with sisterly affection; but the communications were interrupted, 
and tho cunven^^asped tliousanda at lier profession, while the orphan 
sisters and brothers dragged ont a subsistence in genteel poverty. We 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of tliis statement. If the nature of 
these orders do not permit them to gain many proselytes to the convent 
1 ^ their own exertion, they are not deficient of the necessary tact in pre« 
vailing upon those who enter os postulants ultimately to become nuns. It 
devolves upon tiie priests and bishops to discover and hunt t)ie victim tilt 
they obtain her consent to “ try iite noricsafc,** and when once she is 
fairly barred in, in the holy retreat, the influences of the superior, long 
trained to the work, are brought to bear upon the wavering mind of the 
new charge. She is not teased or vex<^/' nor constantly exhorted to 
come to a final determination. It would bo bad maiimuvring to dis* 
cover the slightest desire to enforce her wishes. 

The human mind, more especially that of woman, is prone to resist 
obstacles, and that which appears the most difficult of acquisition is 
always more coveted tlian such as is of easy attainment The period 
of a postulant’s noviciate is allowed to pass in the most peaceful repose, 
surrounded by everything tiiat can discover to the heart that which ia 
good aud holy. Geiulo and sympathetic compauioni who study her every 
thought, and entwine themselves around the heart of an affectionate 
woman by their meekness, their sweetness of disposition, and their appa¬ 
rent angelic state of mind,—the cares, the vexations of the world, are ex« 
pelled; and what is not this to one who may for some time past have been 
distracted by the opposition of friends to a desired union, or by the 
cruel pangs of jealousy? As oftentimes happens, she has entered the 
convent under some powerful impulse of revenge upon a lover, and 
thinks her own self-immolation will he the bitterest sting to his bosom* 
Her history and dispotitiou are better known to the superior than to her¬ 
self, and she selects the proper instruments from her community to keep 
alive the spirit which actuated her retreat to the convent, and by playing 
upon this, and at the same time exhibiting the contrast in the seclusion ^ 
her present life, she leads the victim on to a fixed desire of becoming a nun. 
Then astonishment, and fears, and persuasions are evinced, to show the 
impnetieability of such a result; and the postulant discovers an oppori- 
tion, which inflames her desires the more strongly. She implores the 
•aperior to recrive her, but the superior is too cautious to grant any such 
dung at present. The novitiate lias nearly expired, and the postulant 
eees the immediate alternative of again encountering the rude rebnA of 
the worid, the soeers of her old compaoions, in having thought of becom- 
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in^ a Qun, and tlie separation from those who have become to her dearer 
tluin sisters, whoso society U so devout, so heavenly, whose life so seethe- 
tical and perfect. In e:(tremitv of sorrow and alarm, she flies to her 
confessor, the inculcator of half the ideas she has acquired of the joys of 
conventual life; the worthy father is likewise an ade^it—good tempered, 
amiable, simple: what woman could not feel for him as though he 
were her father? The ghostly parent pours the balm of hope into the 
fluttering anxious heart of his poor deceived child, talks to her of the 
old sorrows, and sots her heart bleeding afresh; then he consoles and 
assures her she must pray to be enllghteoed; he will endeavour to over* 
come the obduracy of the superior, whose love of justice he declares to be 
the only obstacle to her profession. A conference ensues between the 
dear old simple-hearted priest and the shrewd austere abbess^ and the 
novice hears, with a burning brow and trenibliug heart, at the next meet¬ 
ing ot the cfinimunity, that a noveno is to be oflerod up to the Blessed 
Virgin, for the purp^ise of nctitioning Uie Almighty to grant the liglit of 
hits wisdom to direct the choice of a member of the community. Need 
wo add how that tioveno ends—how the choice is made ? No time is lost, 
the victim is professetl'^spoused to the Church; and it is discovered 
afterwards by her relatives that she has made no will, no assignment of 
her handsome fortune: it is then too Utc, she eannot ioiehoue violation of 
her oath of implitit obedience make a soilt after professiong she has no 
will, sho has resignerl it forever; the convent receives a carte hlauche 
paper, with her signature attached, and every fraction of her property 
belongs to the Church. O what worthy disciples of St. Ignatius, what 
astute children of the Vatican ore our poor nuns, and the grK)d-tempered, 
simple-hearted priests of the English convents! 

It may be natuially asked for what purpose do the convents seek to 
attain posscsi^ioii of such large sums of money, when the prescribed 
rule of lile is such that very little indeed will suffice for the necessary 
rec|uirGm(nits of the community? And it may, moreover, be a mattCT 
of wonderment how it is that though one of the vows of the profession 
is vohntarr/ poverty^ many of the convents arc in the actual pos¬ 
session of ft vast amount of wealth? The answer is very simple and 
easily explained. The possession of wealth gives power, and though 
they arc uot capable of making use of such power, the Catliolic Church 
is. Tlie principle has been adopted in this kingdom for some years 
past—oequiro wealth, build magnificent churches, institute asylums, 
let the religious become identified with the people, we shall soon make 
proselytes among the lower orders, and tlie lugher claj>ses will ever 
respect Uiat which can show wealth, station, and worldly substaotiali^. 
So that, though the poor nuns, cooped up within the iron bars of the 
convent, cannot perceive the effect of their immolation, the religion is 
sensible of it. Every heiress gained to the convent gives to the world 
a Gothic church, which becomes the olject of eager admiration to the 
lovers of mediaeval art, and attracts its crowds of wondering citizens; or a 
spacious range of schools, where the children of the poor receive instruc¬ 
tion, and are grounded in a futh they were never born to inherit. So 
Catholicity spreads, and the Protestants cannot uoderstond bow or 
And thus it u that the diplomacy of the secluded superior, iu her darkens 
cloister, is one of the many means of propagating the tenets of the faith, 
and an institution which, to the ordinary observer, ^peara denuded of 
any purpose of good or evil, is made the means of aiding a certain class 
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of our co-religionista and clergy, in their wild end fate] endeavours to 
acquire power. 

The COD rents, wliicli form the larger portion of religious houses, are those 
that provide mental instruedon to the daughters of the Catholic gentry. 
In the capacity of onEuary schools, intended for the tuition of the youth 
of a certain sect, they neither deserve censure nor commendation; their 
means of imparting knowledge are on a level with the convendonal 
boarding-schools, and aflTitrd their pupils the same amount of accom* 
plishments, not in any degree a more substantial or useful education, 
either religious or social | but their influences consdtutc a very prominent 
feature of that system, which, as we have already shown, tends to the 
advancement of a certma object, the beneficial effects of which may 
well be called in quesdon. Most unquestionably the influences im¬ 
pressed upon the tnind in youtli, bear fruit in tlie muturer years, in 
exact accordance with tlio cliaracter of their impressions; and it is uni* 
versally known to all who make general education a study, that the 
Catholics arc pre-emiuent in their means of implaudug in uie minds of 
their pupils an early devotion to their creed. In this we have tio fault 
to find, but we cannot go the length which the system iapplies, of making 
that creed tho all-engrossing object of edueadoii, to sow the seeds of re* 
Egious iutoloiancG, aod to create a blind devotion to the ministers of a 
religion who are as much liable to error as those diametrically opposed 
to them. Now this is a leading feature in Uie schools kept by convents, 
and it is not confined to this alone. Leaving the subject of abstract 
education os one with which our topic has no immediate concern, we 
will explain in whnt respect the associadon of youth and conventual in¬ 
struction is decidedly objectionable, while it affords scope for the avarioo 
which over* religious zeal U certain to generate, and by which the future 
happiness of tho pupil becomes jeoparewd. 

It is allowed among Catholics to be the chief excellence of convents, 
that they ingrain thorough religious principles in the hearts of their 
pupils, and that they aro immediately under the eye of a cleigyman and 
superior, whose alienation from the world is a certun safegu^ against 
coutamiimtion from the follies and vanities, supposed to be inseparable 
from ordinary public schools. Be it so. But if this is correct, the 

icial to her future happiness, 


pupil is exposed to an influence more prgudici 
than any bad eflects to be acquired in a s 


acquirea in a secular insdtution, by in¬ 


capacitating her from a proper degree of appreciation of the state of 
life to which she is bom. Vaoides and errors may be sown like 
tares with the wheat of education in boarding-acliools, or private instruc¬ 
tion, but they are easily eradicated by knowledge of the world; whereas, 
religious prejudices and a systematic distaste for the world instilled in 
childhood, are rarely, if ever dispelled in after years. Bigotry is, of all 
other evil^ the most easily confirmed in the human mind. 

The principle adopted m convents, where tho Catholic religion is prac¬ 
tised in its most sombre and intolerant form, is to impress the mind m the 
yooth intrusted to their charge, with a horror of heresy or contravanrionto 
the impremiwv of the clergy. Indeed the priests are held up as men im- 
perrioui to aH human frailty, os men instructed with the divine ordinances 
and powers of the Church, and consequently incapable of obliquity, or 
entertaining nurposes foreign to the sancUty that envelopes |m>- 
fession. Implicit reliance in the infisllible goodness of any denomina¬ 
tion of mcrtsJs must be highly erroneous, and contain witim its sphere 
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the seeds of s power which no man is authorisad to ezemse over his 
felIow*oreatures. The ascendancy of the Catholic clergy over Catholic 
ladies is without a parallel in the present ag^-if we except that of the 
Italian populace—and this is to be ascribed to the first instruction behind 
the suictuary of a convent wall It is useless for the Catholics to declare 
that they are uncontrolled by the priests, they are almost universally in* 
fiuenced by them, not only in the dictarion of religious matters, but in the 
direcrion and confidences of private lifei And it must be so; for a veaera* 
tion for the clergy is imUbea with their mother’s milk, and is strengthened 
by their precepts and example in childhood, till in manhood it becomes 
a rooted prcjumce. We appeal to any member of the Church of Rome, 
or those who are intimate with such, for a confirmation of this fact, for 
after some years’ insight into the different phases of Catholic society, we 
never met an instance where a mother, educated in a convent, did not 
make it her duty constantly to impress upon her children the sanctity 
Sind beatificarion of the priesthood. We can remember when a child, 
and so doubtless can many others, tiiat nothing ever incurred severer 
punishment than a disrespectful word breathed agmnst a priest. Tiiis is 
one of the great evils of the convent schools, and which so long as the 
superiors reigo supreme, and the priests hold the confessional, must ever 
exist. 

Another equally detrimenal inculcation which is invariably adopted 
at the convents, is that of placing the world before the inexperienced 
eyes of the pupils (or pensioners) in its worst possible form, depicting 
it as a modem Tartarus, in which noUiing but vice and vanity, immo¬ 
rality, temptarions, and heresy are rife, and whoso very virtues are 
but decoys for the unwaiy, or cloaks to cover greater guilt. It may 
certainly be veiy delectable to those who have surfeited upon such fare, 
and have cautiously withdrawn, or to those whoso ignorance has been 
played upon in order to render them patient of durance vile, thus to 
distort the world and worldlings; but it is little short of wdnton deceprion 
to create a prejudice in the minds of those who will one day have to 
become one of tlua crowd of infideUty, and will be expected to act their 
part as benevolent and charitable Christians! 

Young ladies, recently imported from our convents, arc, of all the 
divine fair, the least captivating, and apparently the least likely to make 

t ileasing partners to man, who, through the anxioos cares of business, 
ooks to his wife for steady support and happiness, and the comforts of 
domestic joys, of which both priests and convents are most s^remely 
ignorant. Parents are surprised and annoyed at the uimatural rmctancc 
their daughters evince for innocent sodety—the fanatic admiration for 
priests, the gloomy hankering for the associadons of the convent, and 
the supplications that they may become nuns! These arise solely from 
the prejudice the girl has imbibed against the world, by the misrepre¬ 
sentations of the convent. This docs not occur in solitary instances, 
but is universally the case; and if there he any reader who doubts the 
truth of the assertion, let Kim call upon a married Catholic friend, and 
request to see the last daughter be has recrived hock from education at 
the convent. 

The reader has been shown in a great measure the means which a 
convent afibids of disposing in the hands of its superior unlimited control 
over the minds and will of the inmates. Be it borne in mind her power 
lx absolute, despotic and beyond any a p peal which can avidL The pre- 
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senee of a confessor is ^ustomaiy in every couveni^ who, thouj^h he muy 
be, and, for aught we knew to contrary, is a very good man, yet he 
cannot avoid compliance to the wishes of the superior, or his presence 
there would be dispoused with. Tho bishop of the diocese makes what is 
termed an annual ins{)ectioD; that U to say, he calls one fine morning 
at the convent, walks through the encloeurc, bows to the community, pate 
the scholars on the head, and dines witli tho Indy abbess, l^iis is all 
that is seen of the power beyond the superior fri>ni one twelvemonth to 
another, so that, as my lady wills, so do all obey ~ no quibble or re¬ 
monstrance. With this control over the will of her nuna and young 
diurges, it may be cosy for a superior to bring tbo powers at her com¬ 
mand to bear upon any |ioiut more desirable than another; that is 
to say, she may have singled out among her students one wlioso wealth 
and position would l>c a great gain to her convent and tho Church ; her 
attention is then dircctea to win the girrs affections, and every indul- 
geuce and kindness is shown her, and her vanity fluttered by n marMl 
partiality both from herself aud those nuns under whom the g^vl is being 
educated. A deep-rooted attachmcut springs up as a natural cooRequcnco, 
and a desire to embrace llie conventual life is awakened and carefully 
cherished by those whose interest it is to maintain it; but notldu;| u 
hinted at ; and if the child give expression to licr incUrmtinns, they 
are diuouraged, apparently, but in reality only damped that the flame 
may not bum itself out by its own ardour, too rapidly to bo available. 

l"he girl bids adieu to the scene of ber cliildhood, and enters the world 
as a young lady, but she is not lost sight of, nor the danger of the 
temptations society might open up, uoprapared for. The state of society 
in trie world has l>een impressed upon her mind as everything bad and 
vicious; she lias been cautioned against it, and is sceptical of everything 
she meets; she dares not trust her own eyes and ears, so profound is her 
belief in the nun's assurances, that it is all a cheat; she is awkwaid and 
bewildered, aild feels estranged ond devoid of sympathy with the scones 
arouud her, and writes to her dear friends at the convent, and opens her 
heart to tliem. They write in reply much godly comfort, and enclose a 
note of introduction to some priest in tlie metropolis, who mixes much in 
good society, and is a very dear friend of all the nuns at tho convent 
To him she repairs, and enjoys the greatest happiness in talking of the 
scene of her childhood, and the characters to whom she is attached. 
The priest, astute, crafty, and possessed of a thorough knowledge of tho 
human heart, and the nature of women, becomes her steady friend— 
arrangA matters with her relatives, and she retunis to the convent os a 
postulant, and declares she has seen the worU and its pleasures could 
never afford attraction to her. When once a postulant, fixrewell liberty. 
The gamo is then fairly in the hands of the superior, the quarry speedily 
grasped, and tiie fortune won for tbo Church. Sometimes a convent, 
when a young lady is discovered of good talent, and well accomplished,* 
"'^et destitute of a fortune, whose acquirements in the capacity of teacher 
woqld benefit the community, will gratuitously take her, and, accord- 
iog^to the estimuted value of the individual, will they employ means to 
attain her. We are acqumnted at the present moment witn an instance, 
where much uudue induenco is being employed, in order to overcome the 
scruples of an accomplished young lady, in bmdeing off a long-standing 
engageiQent with a gentleman of known worth, in order that sbe may 
be^me a noo. CominnnirttioflS with him have been cut ofF> and her 
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fiiends denied admittance. We hope the late expose will act os a cauUon 
to them, otherwise tliey may rely upon publicity being given to the 
whole affair. 

Our space will not admit U9 entering into farther particulare relating 
to the system so prevalent among English convents, and the uowarrantable 
liberUes which uro taken witli the free will of those consigned to the care 
of a lady superior, but what has been explained will, we tliink, sufficiently 
elucidate the case of Miss Talbot Dr. Ilondren is a man with whom we 
are personally acquainted, and know full well he was |>crfcctly uk faU 
with everything relating to and eoiieeming the property of Miss Talbot, 
and likewise with her half-devidoped intention of taking the veil. 

The three vows wliich every iiun takes, before dying to the world, arc 
voluntary ibeert//, implicit Obedience^ and perpetual Chastity. Now 
we may, Catholics as well as Protestants, ask how it is, if these 
vows are religiously kept, tliat such convents as New Hall, York, 
Taunton, are possessed of such enomiuus wc^dth, and arc con* 
UPlly aiding the Church by advaocing latge stuns of money to the 
<Minal atid his suffragans? And why it is, that the convents when 
admittiug a novice do not allow her to diS|ioso of it amoug the uiuinbcrs 
of her own family, many of whom may often stand iu need of it, wh.ii it 
can be of no niatevial service to the convent? As we have elsowbei^^ shown, 
the principle U of the deepest injury to religion itself, as it opens up tlio 
liability to avarice and its vicious attendants, and that, too, where poverty 
is the vow of the institution; but what all membern of u free nation und 


possessed of on enlightened mind must highly deprecate, is the tliraldoxn 
and abject slavery wliicli the vow of implicit obedieTicu exerts over the 
oocupants of a convent. The superior, by Uiis vow, is enabled to control 
with the most desporic power tlio minds of her comiiniuity and Iicr }>upils, 
for her moral iuSucuces arc boundless, and she is nt all times subject to 
become the tool of tlio ambitious, be she good or biid. The wliole system 
teiuli to the repression of free-will, and the inculcation of objects not 
always piwiseworthy In their intentions. It han led to thi^ that the 
convents and cletgy believe tiic incous always justify the end, and that 
moral obligations, truth, houour, and candour, arc subservient at all times 
to the purposes of religion, and the pru|iagation and establishment of 
Catholicity iu England. 

The grand secret, tiu? iustigating niotivo which impels the entire 
scheme of conveutual seclusiou, rests U|)on tliis—the attaiiunciit of power, 
the re-establishment In political force of the Papacy. Cardtual Wiseman 
is at the head of a certain movement in the English Catholic /^hui*ch, 
whose acknowledged object is, to place the religiun a$ it was iu the 
palmy medimval times; to connect it with the government, and draw 
the bands of union with the Holy See, tUl this country becomes once 
more a faithful Hock round St. Peter's cliair. As sincere Catholics, 
who desire the purity of our religion to be inmntained intact, we protest 
against so mad a project. Catiiolicity, connected with political power, is 
^ basest tyrant in history, and, os upright Christians and true Eng* 
lilhmcu, wo do not wish to seo this country enslaved and degraded by the 
oppressive influenco of Catholic ecclesiastics. Those wlio are anxious to 
snaiotain the holiness of their religion unimpaired, and retain moral and 
political freedom, better hold aloof from the ultinmontane movement 
Slow p^gressing to its catastrophe. 
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FREE TRADE. 

The course of debate ia tbe Lower House on. questions «of 
throughout the present sestion, is sufficient to show that we hare arri^ 
at a turning point in the fiscal annals of the country. Class is arrayed 
against class, and interest apunst interest, in the great question of the 
Corn-laws. Every one feels, individnally, that the land to which we 
must oU ultimately look for the expenses ^housekeeping, has been most 
seurvily treated ^ese last few years; and people are ^ginning to be 
almost itituitively convinced that the agricultural interests are as deserv* 
ing of protection and consideration as the manufacturing. But a number 
of strange errors and misconceptions of the position of parties, whose in¬ 
terests are in reality identical, and whose wd&re has oedy been placed in 
contrast by politick blunderers, have crept ii»f' and have been carefully 
fomented by the thick-aod-thin advocates of the Factoiy cause. Oi 
these errors is, that agriculture should not receive protection whei 
trades and factories proeper without; but the feet is, that by free tradiPiti 
agricultural produce, you in reality protect the artisan at the expense of 
the agriculturist. In order to supply the industrious classes of many 
descriptions with cheap bread, you oblige the industrious class of one 
description to sell his produce at an unremunerative price. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that by legislating so as to preserve certain classes from dear¬ 
ness of bread by sacri&iog the interests of others, you arc really protect¬ 
ing one or more classes at the expense of the other, rrotection is, at tiie 
present moment, active for the artisan, passive for the agriculturist. But 
were the oft-abused term protection” applied in a moderate fixed scale 
to the produce of the latter, the former classes would pay but a trifle 
more for their bread, and yet they would be protected from any sudden 
great rise in the price of com that might ensue from war or deartri abroad, 
or any other unforeseen causes; and the^ would, at the same time, hold out 
the hand of fellowship to their struggling countrymen who use and con¬ 
sume their ptoitcied produce at the very time that the produce of their 
land and labour meets with no protection whatsoever. Another equally 
common error is, that the hardens on the land and high rents are the 
sole cause of our incapability of competing with the foreigner in low 
prices of com. One moment^ contideration of the area of cultivable land 
as compared with the population of the British islands and that of less 

S ulated and com-pi^ucing lands, as America, Russia, Turkey, and 
n countries, would show falla^ of such a supposition. Wo might 
just as well expect to have deal boar^, because we grow pines, as cheap 


as from Canada or Norway; c^flax and hemp, because we con grow either, 
as cheap as from France, Poland, and Russia; or butter, because we have 
good pasture lands, as cheap as from Holland and Belgium, as that wc 
aboula have com, drcumitanced as we are, as cheap as we can get it from 
tJnited States or oilier little-populated corn-growing countries The 
eiTon, indeed, current upon the subject of protection are so numerous, 
that it would take pages to discuss even a pc^iou of them. A pamphlet 
W Sir'Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, called Letters to John Bull, 
Em]., mi Afiirs connected with his I^ded Property and the Persons 
who live tfaereoxii’^ now before ns, has induced us, however, at the pre- 
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sent crisis, to grant our ud in exploding e (ew of tte more prominent of 
^se political fallacies. Not tne least obstructive is the notion that be* 
cause the Com*law8 are passed that they must necessarily be persisted in— 
that there never has been any retrograde legislation in a question of food~ 
that a law which serves to popularise a constitution, or advance demo¬ 
cracy, cannot be repealed. This fallacy u ably combated by Sir Edward* 
Premising that there is all the difference in the world between a question 
of constitutional change and a question of^litical economy or fiscal 
arraogement, still Sir Edward shows that John Bull has, luce others^ 
been often glad to abrogate changes both in one and the other; 


You yourself, John, once advanced ioto a republic, put your foot into it, and 
drew back into monarchy as fast u you could. Again, you onco transacted 
your affbin through a triennial parliament, yot you very soon made a retrograde 
movcoicAtt, and are still compcllki to grant a seven years’ lease to the occupiers of 
St. Stephen*!, notwithstanding all the argumeou of the National Reform X^eaguo 
t o_pt ove that Icaac a great doti too tcuig for your interests as landlord. You have 
look to the foreign uews in the 7 we# to see that it was but as the day 
apSe yesterday, compmd with your long life, when universal suffrage was pro- 
dtimed in France; and but as yesterday that a law has been passed which sliakei 
off a weighty per^ntage from tlio saffrago so recently created. And the whole 
history of Europe, for thu lost few years, does little more tlian chronicle the 
sudden enactment and as sudden repw of cliartcri and constitutions wliieh wise* 
heads Uedared to be the Irrevocable advance of entire populations. You know, 
therefore, that even a political step backward has been taken, sometimes because 
of ilK! brute force of a despot—but sometimes, also, as the volunta^ choice of a 
nation. The Std rtvoctirt ^dum applies to progress, not to war <18 tho region 
where we all wish to go, but to its dismal antipodes. It is only the flrst step to 
the infernal regions which Virgil so emphatically implies that mortal man can 
never rccal.—Pu m#/»ora / But, blest your lieart, my dear John, as to changes 
and rochangcs in commercial r^ulations, in duties and Qon«dutics upon produce, 
raw und manufactured—what man in his senses, or with no more knowledge of 
history than ho could pick up at a gramuiar-school, ever dreamed that laws 
affecting durn were not, by their vciy nature, experiments, and the most liable of 
all laws to revision or repw? ** Ay—but corn—the staple of food—the big loaf?’* 
The very thing, my dear John, of all others, tliat your cxMrieoce tells you has 
been most subject to the mutability inherent to aflkiri mundane and mort^. 

What, did we never try this experiment before? Why, tliroughout all the 
dark ages, the imporution of foreign corn was snbstantially iVcc. For about five 
hundri^ years that cx^ieriment was tried; and mucli go^ it did to commerce 
and rnaoufacturcs,—much good it did to tho cwulltion of the people; and well it 

S re vented fluctuations, scarcity, and famine! Free importation of corn! Tho 
aration of tiiat experiment extends through tho history of our barbarism. From 
the dawn of civilisation dates tlie record of Protection; it commenced under tho 
dynasty ot' the House of York, lo which commerce was flrst especially honoured 
and upheld,—in whiefa, under a king who him self was a merchant, began that 
sagacious flavour to the trading middle class, as a counterpoise to armed aris¬ 
tocracy, that, under the more tranquil intellect of Henry VII., created the civil 
powers ruling modem dominions; and that Frotccdon, thus flrst admitted in 
theory, but long defeated in practice, can hardly he said to have been vitally and 
resolutely incorporated in our national system, till the very era that con¬ 
firmed our constitutional freedom, and saw the rise of Great Britain to the rank 
it now holds amongst Dations—tiie reign of William IlL 
Welt; this Protection, flrst vigorously enforc^ at the Kerolution of 1666, lasted 
for the best part of a centnry; ** and under It,** says tlio commercial bistorisn, ** the 
commerce and manufactures of the country were ext^ed to an unprecedented 
degree." The country wished then, as now, to have some return if the system, 
of those blessed flvo centuries of Freo Trade In corn; and in 17/6 a law was 
passed which a few years ago would have satisfied, I suspect, Manchester i^lfi 
for foreign wheat was permitted to be imported oo paying, a nominal dut^ of 6<i' 
whoever the home price was at or abovo 48s. per quarter. The nati* ‘ ** 

iffoy.—VOL, xcir, wo. ooclxv. 
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plan Ibr about eighteen Tears, and then wbat dkl it do?—this England that the 
newipapm tell ue ** never goes backf—why* it went back, of coorsel And the 
price at which foreign importation could take place at Sd., was raised in \7t\ 
am 4Ss. to 64s.; while under 60s. the b«ne piodncer was protected by a do^ 
of 84s. 3d. And obseiTe this da^ 1791! Was that a period when the temper S£ 
the rimes was peculiarly submiisive, and incUnud towards poUrical retrogre^on? 
It was a time more democratic than this,— a time when the spirit of the first 
Preach Hcvolurion was at work through all the great towns of the empire. But 

the people cried out? There were riots, rebellions, for the sake of the big loaf 
Not a bit of it, my dear J(dm! The people were a sensible people; ss the Engliih 
are in the long run; they had tried th^ experiment,—did not like it. ^ And^” 
says Mr. M*Cullodi, with a candid sigh, ** thm was a pretty general acfiuiescenc# 
in the act of 1791." 

Pretty general acquiescencer* The adinisti<m is satisfactory in extent, but 
lokewarm in expression; the truth is, that no more popular act passed throu^out 
the whole reign of George UX. 

And yet 'Uaws against protection are never repealed! as well repeal the Refbnn 
Actt—England nerer goes back!—A law about com is as fixed as tbeuodof 
Jove!'’ And all the while you are going back to the reigns of the Norman and 
Plaotagcnet) and insisting on tJie sialuli^ of experimental legislature upo^^ 
very article and in the very luodo upon wlucb the history of ciTilisation abfljp 
the most with precedents of change! ,' 

Another very common fallacy in conDexlou with free trade is, that to 
ahandon it is to abandon freedom itself. The Americans are as free and 
progresBivo a people as one can well suppose to exist, but they have 
evinced oo peculiar affection for free trade. The French seem pretty well 
disposed to go all lengtlis in democracy, but tliC)' still maintain rather 
ftnet notions as to value of protection. Nothing is more evident, 
indeed, than that protection, whether it be wise or not, is perfectly con- 
autent with the freest opinions on politics. Other, but less tangible, fal- 
lacies arc met with in the doctrines of the free traders themselves, but as 
their authorities contradict one another, these fallacies arc, in fimt, attested 
by themselves. Thus the League Circular asserted that bread vrould be 
chea{)er tlie repeal of the Com-laws. Mr. Cobden, on the contrary, 
exclaim! mJ, in his spmh at Winchester, The idea of low-priced com is 
all a delation; provisions will be no cheaper.’* Mr. VilUers acknowledged 
toat the cheapeDingof bread must sooner or later produce the cheapeumg 
of labour. That subtle intellect rested half his case on the necessity SI 
lowering wages—not in agricultural districts, but in manufacturing towns 
—in order to compete witii the fortigner. Bis fellow political economist^ 
Colonel Torrens, sud just the contrary. The true cause of low wages 
ishighfixid; for then mechanical power is brought more and more in 
competitiou with human labour, and the opemtive will be employed at 
wages reduced to tho slaveiy point” ** The repeal of the Corn-laws 
must lower the wages,” says Mr. Villiers. It must raise tiiem,” says 
Colonel Totrena Every met, real or supposed, adduced by the Manches¬ 
ter Chamber of Commerce, tended to show the necessity of conforming to 
the low wages of the Continent: 

Zbe farther we advance in the polemics of Free Trade, the more the perplexi^ 
githsrs: not a result but hat its separate f^trading prophet, and not a prophet 
tuU dM not belie his brother. ^WiW rente ^1?” muraurs the timid landowner. 

(jt course, you vampirecries the Msncheiter Chamber of Commerce; 
^ yon have ten living ou the capital it the tenner ever rinoe the peace.” Cer- 
tiinly they will tell^” iiys Mr. ViUi^ wiUi polite indifference to so small a 
caiaiiuty. 

^Faii7*-tbsy will lisel” exdauns ColonelTorreni. ” They wUIrise,'*sayi Mr. 
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W,, W. *Whitinorei who w«i aTciy pop&Ur prophet is hie d^« “Pooh! don't 
h^eve them, my dear Vampire,'* arguee that deer, good Mr. WUfon; my ^'ot^ect 
in remoring these Com-Uwi is to incrcaae the Tslne of your laiuir 

pats Au question, “ Will these horriMe prices last for erer^ ai)d bow 
nioj quarters of grain are likely to he imported?” 

And straight, ^rewitb, arises such a discord of contradictor answers, all 
equally positire, and equally contn<hctory, that poor Chawbocon, li he have soy 
animil desire still to have bacon to chaw, thinks it best to escape from the hubbub 
end stick to his old motto, ** Live and let Uvoiu the land wc live by." 

Now, my dear Free Traders, own that the bonestest ▼ampire who ever set out 
on his travols lo searcdi of an understanding, has had very little chance to find it 
amongst you! Shell he bo enlightened with Mr. ViUiers? then be can't be en¬ 
lightened with Mr. Wilson. How can be get rid of hli fallacies, when every 
c^^ioD be picks up in cxcliangc frocn one free trader is remorse)/ condemned as a 
iUlacy by the riietoric of anot^? 


As f r aa history and experieocc go, the prosperity of the greatest 
commercial nations has been always attained under systems of protecrion. 

longest pre-eminence in commerce ever enjoyed by a state, since 
CaMage, is that of Venice | and tliat pre-ominence was attmnod under 
a system that grasped at monopoly, and outrenclied itself under every 
imaginable rigidity of protection. So jealous were the Genoese of com^ 
petition, that they stipulated with kings to banish their mercantile rivals, 

It ii dear, therefore, that what it one man's meat may be another man's poison. 
It is natural that the Manchester manufricturcr should be dcsirpiie of competiog 
with the German i it is natural that the German should, at present, beg to be ex¬ 
cused} it is DAtunl tliat tlio Cracovian com*grower should be desirous of compe¬ 
ting with the English; it is natural that the English coru-grower should be un¬ 
willing to have that honour tlimst upon him. A state can adopt no dogma fur 
universai application, whether of Pnitcction or Free lYade. In those branches in 
which it produces more or better supplies at less cost, it must naturally court 
Free Trade; in those branches where its produce is less or its cost greater than 
that of Us neiglsbours, it must either consent to the certain lojury, the possible 
ruin of that deparciuont of uidusiry, or it must place it under Protection. Free 
Trade, could it be universally reelprucoJ, would therefore benefit Manchester rernur 
Germany, and iidure Lincolnshire Ptrvus Pobind. The English cotton inanufae- 
turer thoroughly understands this when lie says with Mr. Cobden, Let us have 
Free Trade and wc will beat the world f* But the world does not want to he 
beaten 1 Prussia, Franco, uud even America, prefer stupid scIhBlinoss” and'pro¬ 
tected manufactuers, to colightened ]>rincip)cs and EugUsli coTti]tetition. When 
the English manufacturer s.vs, *'be wonts only Free 'IVade to beat the world,'’ 
he allows the benefit of Protection to Ids rivals, and excuses them for shutting cheir 
mirkets in ids face. 

But whether Free 'Prade be, in all coses, right or wrong, every one has allowed 
that wo can't have it To h'rec Trade, fairiy and thoroughly carried out, there 
are more tlian fifty million obstacIcH to be found—in tho Budget. 

That we must lay certain duties ou cerUun foreign articles of general consump¬ 
tion, and cramp the home producer by the iron hand of the exciseman, arc iheto 
eolbrced upon our attentlun, evexy time the miserable man doomed to hold the 
office of Chancellor of the Exdicquer, goes Uiruugh the yearly ogonios of his 
financial statement. Free Trade, too, in the proper aocoptation of the terni, by all 
the laws of grammar and common sense, requires two parties to tho compact—the 
native and the forciguer. Between you and me, Ji^n, 1 see no hope of the 
ibreigner. I wish, however, to raise no argument upon this against the policy of 
our tarim. Reciprocity may be good; but i allow that it is not esseotial. Where- 
ever it is for our interest to open our markets, it would be idle to wait till the 
foreigner, agaiait his idea of his interests, o|>cncd his own. All that I would ob- 
servo is, that such one-sided liberality may be judicious an^politic, but it luis do 
right to the appeUatlou of Free Trade. 

But the name matters little; aod the real question that now opens 
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before u9, is the spei^ application of a special principle to the com* 
modity of gnun. Free ttede at present means the free importation of 
{brei^ coriL Now» in resp^t to this question, it is commonly held by 
political ecoDomists that it is the interest of two nations to exchange 
with one another two sorts of commodities as often as the relative cost 
is different in the two countries. The general propotition cannot be 
disavowed, and yet it will somehow or other happen, and that reiy fre* 
quently too, that there is a still stronger interest not thus to intercnauge 
particular i^cles; and Sir Edward Bulwcr Lytton illustrates this view of 
the case by two equally happy and strong instances: 


For instance, Athens manufactures admirable weapons at a cheaper cost than 
Bootla; Bmotia produces com, which Athens verj much needs, at a much cheaper 
cost than Athens. Is it to the interest of Athens to excliange her weapons fbr the 
* com? Not if ^ has canse to dread the hostility of Bmotia, and bblicTes that 
the weapons she thus sends out, will be used with adrsntage against her freedom 
and existence. There is an interest to effect exchange with two sorts of contpio* 
dities, the relative cost of producing them being vo^ different in tho two qsfta* 
tnes, upon tiie abstract general principle; but, in the special case, a much stronger 
interest not to famish B^tla with weapons. 

Take another case. Suppose Germany liu lately instituted a cotton manu* 
facturc, but produces cotton goods with greater labour (that is« more cost) than 
England, and England, cm tho other band, prodnees com at more cost than Qer* 
many. Is it for the interest of Germany to exchange her com for the English 
cotton goods? for, as it has been seen, wc hare Mr. Porter's aaiurancc that^ 
nothing but protecUve duties can imrscrve the Gi^rman cotton mtnui)u^ture from 
ruin, as against the English comp^tion. Tlioieforo, here again, though, on the 
abstract general piindple, it is the interest of Germany to exchange wi^ England 
two sorts of commodities, o( which tho relative cost is difibrent, yet she has a 
stronger Interest, in the special case, to guard the cotton manufsctuies, which may 
ultimately enrich her much more than the price she roouivei for tho com that she 
sends into England. So, finally, without in the least disputing the abstract pro* 
position of Mr. Mill, a statesman may well consider, tlmt, seeing the Importance 
to England of a thriving and prosperous agriculture, and all the danger to the 
state that may be incurr^ by the imporerialuDeot and disaffection of many mil¬ 
lions of his countrymen, there ia a greater interest, in the special case, to limit an 
exchange which may be as injurious, for a time at least, to tho British husband¬ 
man, as Germany holds it ii\jttrious to the German cotton manufketurer. For 
the political ccouomiit deals with tho dead principle—the statesman, with tlie 
living men. 


This U only a tithe of the bearings of this important question; to 
those who would consider the subject in its more serious phases, or study 
it in its true relations, we would earnestly recommend a perusal of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s pamphlet. The great questions between land- 
owners and land cultivators, reduced at South Notts the other day to 
the practical position of diversity of interests, ore alone passed by too 
slightly. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton writes now professedly as a landlord, 
but hd vindicates the opinions he ezpressea and the vote he gave 
ten years ago, when he was a labourer (a literary labourer). He uien 
recorded the opinion ho now professes, vis., ^‘that a total repeal of 
the Corn-laws would ultimate!v prove injurious to society/^ An opinion 
in which, sooner or later, all wlio have anything at stake in the country 
vrili be forced to conjoin. 
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THE RED SPECTRE OF 1852.* 

The Bed Spectbe* is not, as miglit at first be imagined, one of 
those supernatural Ulusions to which a sang;uinaty hue has imparted 
addiUonal horror or an unusually tern 6c intcrest^it is a bona Jide 
spectre of Red Republicanism, conjured up by the at once timorous yet 
aeslous brain of the some-time prefect and author of L'Ero des 
Csesars*’—M. A. Romieu—in order to carry out the views piomulgated 
in that work, and the statements made that Sodalisro, Red Repub¬ 
licanism, and the most fearful revolutionary horrors, are in abeyance even 
in 1862; unless military force, under a purely irresponsible iron des¬ 
potism, IS brought to bear against the monster which threatens France* 
with its open jaws. 

Signs,” says M. Romieu, accumulato: every one now perceives 
them; a kind otdumb terror has crept into the very hones of the smallest 
and tho greatest; the Red SrrXTBE or 1862, which ut first no one 
would see, and which I again evoke, is now apparent before the stupified 
gaze of all. Every day, every hour, its threat^ing proportions arc ampli¬ 
fied; it seems that a great natural phenomenon must be accomplished, 
and that every creature should possess an instinctive sense of the iWt.” 

General Cavaignac, M. Romieu goes on to tell us, might, after the 
bloody, victoiy of June, have strangled the monster, and saved civilisation; 
but he was the child of his age, deeply imbued with all tho false notions 
of tho day. That horrible struggle of the poor peasant against the better 
classes, resembling what was once called La Jacguenc,” is everywhere, 
he tells us, imminent. Hatred against the rich, wherever there are any 
rich; hatred against the petit bouryeoU^ wherever there are none but the 

E oor; hatred against the farmer, where there are nothing but labourers; 

atred of the low agmnst the high, among all degrees; such is France at 
the present moment. 

And what,” asks M. Romieu, is being done, in face of tlie approach¬ 
ing catastrophe? Playing the stupid comray called ‘Politics;’ a comedy 
that is enacted in rags on a ruined theatre. 1 am among the most turbu¬ 
lent of those,” continues the ex-prefect, who hiss at this spectacle. Actors 
and decorations have a ghostly effect upon me, and look as if they had 
come forth from tlicir sepulclues, clad in their shrouds, to tiy and bold 
ihm seats among the living.” 

The actors of exbting times, hL Romion adds, speak of human rights. 
Every one differs as to what tlioso rights are, accoraing to his own wants 
and views. They are words of human invention, which have been used to 
take the place of iaitii and of humili^, of forbearance, and of resignation 
and contentment; but they have themselves no meaning, and are merely a 
fertile theme for discussion and dispute. ** The times of faith are gone by, 
and, till God resuscitates them, we shall flounder in the fals^ the incoherent 
the absurd. Our times have gone in advance of all that the fancy of our 
Others could have ever dreamt of; without going further bock, with what 
insulting smiles would the intimation of the rrince de Joinville’s candidate- 
ship for the Presidency of the French Republic in 1852, have been re- 


* Le ^lectre Rouge de ISSS. Par M. A. Bomieo. 
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ceived in tho saloons of 1847 ? I say notbing if some one had added that 
the object of that caodidateahip had been to succeed to the Prisoner 
of Ham!” 

While people are disputing about names, laws, and words, the hurricane 
is gathering. Amidst the variety of alarming news that comes from 
the provinces,*’ asks M. Romieu, ao you ever* hear speak of Legitimists 
or Orleaoist movements ? Docs your paper ever inform you that in such 
or such a town the white flag has been hoisted, or the bust of the Count 
of Paris carried in proccssioti? No; but tumults, Sooalist vociferatious, 
sasgumary songs, ore heard on every side, and burst forth at every 
ixDuIest local feast, or at the least motive for political meeting. How 
blind ore they who do not see through tlieir illusions, that these are the 
unmistokeable lymptoms of approaching evcDts, and that political iuteresta 
have no longer a placo in the gigantic struggle tliat will soon take place 1” 
Super flumitia Babyl<mis.^They ore there those proUlairee w|io 
chant that canticle of hatred on the banks of the river of Paris, and of 
all tho rivulets of France. They only breatlic for tho day when they 
shall ‘ take tlie little ones and dash them against the stones !* ** 

It is no longer thirty peasants assembling, as old Meserai relates it, 
to converse upon state matters, as in tlie case of the origin of La Jacquerie^ 
now proclaimed by M. Romieu to be revived—*^ it is millions of peasants 
and of workmen, to whom the newspaper and the hawker cany eveiy 
morning new aliment to their envy, tJieir rage, and their execrations, no 
longer directed against the gentleman, for he is dead, but against the 
bcurgeoxMy who has succeeded to iiim. The same horrors ore preparing, 
but with more collectedneas, more premeditation. There arc everywhere 
words of order—not a tree, not a bush, that does not cover qu enemy, 
prepared for the great social combat. Tho first peal of the alarm-bell 
will be repeated by boundless echoes, and chance will strike it.*’ 

As to tlie Chambers, union among representatives, legal enactments, 
and all other aged and obsolete proceedings, M. Romieu laughs at them 
as means to oppose to the forthcoming revolution of 1852. *^It is not 
before such pasteboard palaces,” be say^ that the Rkd Sfectke will 
stop. Nothing can regulate the questions of our ago but the cannon, 
and it will settle them, even if it must come from Russia.*’* 

Of all modem words that a pseudo-pliilosophy and false sentiment have 
brought into fashion of late, M. Romieu is most irate with what is called 
Progress. I cannot,” he says, express the profound disdain that the 
word inspires xuo with; I should even say hatred, if it was postihle to 
hate a word.” In the world of sdence, art, invention, and ^fiscoveiy, he 
goes on to argue at length, there may be progress; in the moral world 
there can be not only no such thing, but the more mere Rctiion is trusted 
to^ the greater is the divergence bom wbdom, morali^, and {psdee* 
^Suppose,** he justly remarks, Socialism itsdf, whicn is called 
of progress, established, would men have less hlood or nerves, 

, love 01 luxury, hatred, envy, and jealousy?” ^ Mortal,” he eoif- 


the 
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phatically adds, thou art nothing here below; whaterer thou majest d<^ 
whaterer thou majest attempt, thou must die. The minute that elapses 
for you in this terrestrial journey, even if it should be called an age, must 
hare its end. And at that supreme moment, it will bo as if it had had no 
duration! There will remain nothing of what thou bast said, nothing of 
what thou hast done. Where now is Progress?” 

M. Romieu follows up this view of Progreu, before which the whole 
doctrine falls strictly and metaphorically to the dust, by an eloquent com¬ 
parison of Christianity, teaching us to suffer, because such is our lot here 
below, that we may live happy in another world; and Socialism, in which 
every man would live for himself, even to the contempt of God. M. 
Proudhon, who has constituted himself the extreme expression of revolt 
against Christianity, will also die in his turn. He will then feel the real 
value of terrestrial thiugs, and that he might just as well have left them 
alone, for only one thing remains for all alike, and that is death.’* 

M. Eugene Pellotan has declared, in the /Veixc of the I at December, 
18.50, that not a child is bom in France that is not a Socialist n*y a 
pan line femme q^a aeeouckt^ a Vheure quit ret, qtti n'accouche etun 
SocialUte*'). Any puerile parliamentary airangements to meet such a 
danger, is, according to M. Romieu, the combat of Don Quixote against 
the mills. The French nation, he declares, no longer exists. There is on 
the old soil of the Gauls some anxious rich, and many covetous poor; 
there is only that. The poor brought up to envy, to hatred, to thii^ for 
{ullage, are ready to devastate, with their millions of arms, the mansions, 
the abodes of the luxurious, and to disperse everything that appears to be 
an insult to them. France is no longer that privileged country which 
elected a constitutional legislation; it is now a collection of everything 
that fills you with dreed in Paris, and o( peasants ready to arm themselves 
with scythes, like the Poles, their brethren, to carry devastation far and 
wide in the name of equality. ** How inglorimis it is to go so idiotically 
to the guillotine, even if they lead us there in 'white gloves!” 

We do not pretend to follow M. Romieu iu his long discurare evocs* 
tion of the Red Spectre; suflice it, here and there, to string together a 
few of the more striking sentences illustrative at once of his mode of 
thought, his argument, and his apprehensions. Of all these, few have 
struck us more forcibly than his asseveration, that so corrupt are the 
masses in France, so utterly void of oil religious feeling and moral sense, 
as to look upon everything that is not theirs as if it ought to be theirs, 
and to consider every sign of superiority, from the coat on one's back to 
the house of abode, or the vehicle transport, as an insult f Tie 
liberal school of the day, io destroying what it was pleased to call preju¬ 
dices—that is, respect to man, to property, to the law, and to the Deity 
—was snppos^ to have filled up the void left with equally efficient philo¬ 
sophical dogmas : witness the practical working of this philosophy in the 
S^tre evoked by M. Romieu, and let us tremble that ever the same 

3 )1 rit should spread in our hitherto happy country—but happy no longer, 
, harbouring foreign incendiaries, it should allow the spirit of a corrupt 
and jealous envy to creep abroad, to fill the bosoms of the poor ^d Ae 
working classes, to rouse their w<wst passions of desire, cupidily aad 
covetousness, and to yell them on to destruction. 

Tet then never was a philosophy of human origin that had not ifei 
ridiculous aspect. M. Romieu exposes and denounces a state of society 
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sufficiently awful to make the hair of many a timid politician stand on an 

end_M. Roinieu sees no alternative but an armed and disciplined body 

led against the Red Spectre by a despotic inflexible Caesar; but when M* 
Romicu lumself begins to ponder upon the origin of such a fearful state 
of things, his nieditatiuns arc as philosopliical as those of a gooso con- 
tempit^tlng a [>oo\ that itself has in^e muddy. 

The alwlition of tlio lottery, he would have us believe, lias been one of 
the causes ot Socialism; not in tlie state of theory, but in the state of 
sentiment. And this is the truly Gallic manner in which the ex-prefect 
explains this pro|)osltioiK “ Fomierly, when one of those men in blouses, 
who terrify you by their foresight, saw a splendid cquipago passing with 
its high-bred horses—when ho saw seated therein u young and pretty 
female, ivearinga ^Ivuvl, the more price of which would have fed two fami- 
lies during a wholo year, he did not feel himself influenced by a ferocious 
envy and Iiatre<l; ho said to himsolf, *1 shall, perhaps, have all that 
to-morrow.' ITe returned to his cold gnrret witliout evil passions being 
aroused; he only indulged in comparative projects of luxury for the 
future, or disputed witii his wife and children how the next prise should 
be disposed of. But now what are the reflections of the same man when 
the carriage passes before him? He says, *Nevi.. nan that belong to 
me. However good my conduct may be, Imnever grout my economy, 
never :hall I have that which I see, and tftai tvhicli insuhn me/'" 

Another illustmtinn is really so bad that wo caimot record it hero. 
Sodom and Gouiorrah, Hcrculaneuui nurl Pompeii, went uot more falleu, 
more corrupt, morally arid physically than Paris, peopled in 1852 by 
the Red Spectres—>vc hope only coojured uu by M. lioniicu's politico 
cabalistic art, by way of introduction to a C ^ in embryo. 

It has been pirijected to revise the constitutioD, and the project has 
been a source of great anxiety. I'cople ask one another what would be 
the result of such an act were i be carried mto exocutiem. Suppose, 
say some, that a portion of the Legislative As^rably should withdraw in 
consequence, would there not ensue some eminent cutastroplie? It has 
also been projected to revise the law of tlie olst of May on uulvorsa] 
suffrage. All such projects in face of the real Inugcr M. Roinieu holds 
to be worse than puerile. While serious inteJigcnt men arc disiussiug 
legislative onactnieuts of itisignifloant purport, tins devastating mob is 
every day receiving new recruits and attainiiig a higher degree of uiga- 
nisation. Tlie insensate leaders of the social revolt which will devour 
.themieh'cs, bos ten along the fatal slope upon which tlieir doctrines and 
their ambition has cast them. More than one of these leaders is fully 
aware that the fearful struggle in which he has engaged himself will 
cost him Lis head; but so groat is human pride, that It impels him even to 
such an extreme sacrifice. Besides, those very chieftung can no longer 
ecmtrol their followers. Their terrible password—Appetite—is not oue 
calculated to preserve the immense crowd of their followers, *^'«per8ed iu 
the most remote hamlets of France, in a peaceful attitude. 

And even if these leaders were sufficiently powerful to restrain tho 
bungiy multitude to whom they have given a flag, nothing can prevent 
the great electoral agitatiun of 1852 f^m calling all their troops ready 
anoM into the field of action. Peace vrill no longer bo possible from 
itbat day forth in the emallest village. There will be no longer question 
ot commUwmt and votee at that supreme hour. The struggle will no 
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lou^r be carried on bj argumenfc» but hy arms. Even thode who preach 
most in favour of linmanUt/ know that force will be necessary to their 
success i and does Jiot every one know how they would use it, hod they 
but the opportunity ? “ Faith and Force—sole levoia of hutnau move¬ 

ments—there is nothin|> without you that is not powerless and factitious! 
The material combat, despite the phraseology of the Ideolo^rists, will 
uever ctiABC to be t)ic sa])reme sanction of facts.*’ 

So stronglj' is M. Romieu imbued with this doctrine of Force, that he 
says he shall not regret hai'ing live<I in these glo«)niy times, if he can only 
once see tur muti— that fdthy and stupid beast which he holds in horror 
—well chastis(*d and fustigated. Look at it,” he exclaims, whatever 
may bo its costuino, lilr)ijso or coat—whatever its manners, its education, 
its b<du*!'/^ i in a saloon, where there is ])rc^urc to see or hear better; at 
the doi'r of a theatre, wheiu entrance is coveted; tii the theatre itself, 
wher * fliorc is iinpaticiiee, and where wit is m^ide to consifit in beating 
fed mul 'Sticks; at the bar, singing that ignoble rhythm, which has liccome 
alnio^jt liistorir ah under the name of the * Air dcs /Atmpions^' on the 
public srjiuHv. at lircak of day, wliuu ahead Is aI>out to fall under the 
knife of tiie l^k at tlio mob, cvciywhere and always, and 

you ^ull Hnd if, not only fcHilidi, but imbecile, brutal, and idiotic, afaire 
wntir. It that the moment in<n( nrc gathered togetlier in mnsscs. 

tiuit u magnetism of stupidity and vulgarity is developed, and suddotdy 
ehaiigos Imnost pe<>[>)o into idiots or nuultMcu.*’ 

** And yet the luub govtoDs; und it is lU government that has been 
chosen! It would iiol be too miHi in return fovdochnu infliction to ask 
to be present at the tumbling down of this dirty cmjMiv. It is to be 
hoped that we faliall f^ce th. ^•tunmlia cd* die day come to an eiul. This 
renovation of the hiinimi mite can only W uccomplisljod by n Hood of 
human gore. Dut tlie movcnicnt will bepinmpt, however terrible it may 
be. Tlie chief, who is to api»ca.*^*c this iimnen<>e tumult, will soun show 
himself. AVJto is he? and can lie 1>o even guessed at? No; not this 
evening, nor to morrow; but lio exists, and wc have seen him pass by: 
one of those men betoj'c whom all succumb os by instinct.** 

Tlierc is no doubt of the fact. France U far too nnieh of a military 
nation to allow itsidf to be devastated by a mob of preilatorv Socialists. 
The Jlr.n Si'BCtbk will, when on foot, be excinnsinl by tlje bayonets the 
sabres, the cannon of the soldiery of 1K.52; os the Cajiatllcs of La 
Jacgurric in 1^68 fed one upon another at the mere sight of knightly 
armour, and were ent down nnd slaughtered like boasts (we are quoting 
M^zorai) by the gallant Aiiglo-Uascon Captal de Huch and the Count 
of Foix. The Timrs luvs, with M. Romieui avowed tliat the conclusion 
of 80 perplexing a situation of aflurs as is now presented in FraiKe can 
only 1^ terminated by superior force. It may,” it said, in a leader of 
April 23d, be the force which somerimes changes the form of govern¬ 
ment in an hour, or the contest which arrays a nation in the camps of 
eivil war. But this much ia certain, in political as well as natural 
sinctice, that when a stream is dammed up by obstacles it cannot surmouo^ 
the accumulated waters will force a passage and open a channel.” If it 
must be so, it ii just as well to. be prepared for the coining itru^le; and 
however much we may regret it for the sake of humanity, still it is to be 
hoped that the Red Spectre of 1852, if it does make his appearance, will 
meet with a reception that will be a iesHm to all turbulent states. 
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A CBBTAiN poet of the olden time declared that the soul itself waa 
nothing but liarmony; if it be so, and that its well-being depends on 
that liarmony remaining undisturbed, how much gratitude do we not 
owe to those who keep our souls in tune, and vary the pleasures of 
existence with a continuous stream of sweet sounds, like those bees so 
eloquently described by Homer, the prioee of melody, as pouring cease* 
leetly out of a hollow rock, in endless companies, and settling on the 
sweet flowers of Spring. 

To Mr. Lumley*—tho very high priest of music—is the town, there¬ 
fore, a debtor for the unwearied diligence and untiring seal he displays in 
catering for the flocks of impatient amateurs who, the moment the* happy 
tidings reach them that the Opera season has begun, hasten to hisflower- 
wreatiiod temple, ready to yield themselves up to the delights which they 
know are prepared for them. 

It must, however, be confessed tliat seldom, at so early a period of the 
musical year as the present, has the treat in store been so richly developed 
as tho season of 18dl has permitted. Uttle could the uoini tinted expect 
that, while wuting, with what patience they could muster, for the unap- 
proarhabla beauty of the songs of Simtag^ittlc could they reckon on 
the gratifleation which awaits them when the magnificent theatre under 
Mr. Lumley^s control threw open its wide portals and let the light within 
stream fortn. 

It is true that Paris ts now incredibly near London, and it is also true 
that tlic language of our neighbours is as familiar as our Household 
Words” to most of us, and that wo might have known by the Paris 
papers what a star had risen in tho musical world in the person of the 
** woudrous sweet and fair” Caroline Dupres; yet were we taken by 
surprise when she burst upon us in London, and, full of timidity, modesty, 
grace, and youth, told to the listening ear of hundreds that Sontag h^ 
not absorb^ all the melody floating in the enchanted nir she breathes. 

When this lovely syren of seventeen appeared as the tender and 
ill-starred bride of LammermoOTi charming and interesting as we found 
her, the traraor of a first introduction to a London audience, which might 
naturally bewilder her, bewildered us altogether; and we were so much 
struck with her beauty, her youth, and the magnitude of the task she 
had undertaken, that a full appreciation of her powers was, perhaps, 
impossible. But since she has made a character her own in the delightful 
opera of Gustave”—one of the most stirring and animated of Auber’a 
eoBipoaitLons—we seem to know her thoroughly; and having at once 
tiatmu off all nervoosnees as to her astonishiiig powers, we are ready to 
the accomplished artist to her fame, mthout ti^og her extreme 
joath into considenttion at alb In her charmingly fantastic drees as a 
pag^ her animated acoug, her spirit and enthunasm, the pretty Caroline 
m mn all hearts, that tho esudilished herself a favourite in her first scene, 
and only added to the admiration she excited every time a^iean. 

TU opera ef ** Gustave,” to wMch the in^fatigabU Scribe has for- 
mini' woid^ ia an importsmi acqeimtioB to the stores of the theatre^ 
end,, stnee no km than twenty yean here elapsed riace the lul^t waa 
iati^uoed as a draaaa to an audieoce on an English stage, it 

Bay be looked upon as altogether new. The plot U very etirring, and, 
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from the first scene to the lest, the interest never flegs^a circumstance 
rather rare in Italian Idbreiti, where the music alone is usually enough 
to fix the attention. Some of the lighter aira are sufficiently well known 
in ball-rDoms, and return upon the ear like well*remembered friends, to 
be welcomed and cherished; but the music^ as a whole^ is a comblna^ 
tion of melody, itew and ex(|uisite. 

In the East, scenery, ringing, and dancing, are looked upon as neces¬ 
sary to be exhibited together if a perfect whole is derired; and in the 
operas of Auber, both in ^ Gastavus*^ and the Muta di Portici,’* this 
rule has been strictly attended to: happy for the author and composer 
that the theatre on which these scenes are represented have resources of 
ait capable nf meeting all requirementa. 

As ior the *^Mut8 di Portid,” long familiar to the French stage as 
''Massaniello/^ it is even, if possible, more attractive than Gustave" 
itself, were it not that the cwmiug Caroline Dupres is not in it; for 
hero the beautiful Fiorentini appears to more advantage, to our minds, 
than as the wife of Ankas&om. Wc do not like her dress in the first 
cliaructer i her figure is too fine to be covered up atid concealed by a 
heavy fur mantle, however gorgeous; and she remains veiled so much, 
that we have not the delight of looking on her faultless face^a privation 
which even the listening to hot seraph tones does not compensate. But 
in the bride, in the brilliant opera of Massaniello,*' she shines forth in 
a blaze of beauty; her costume is perfect, and her looks are 

Able to dmw men's envies uiKm man. 

The port of Finellc has introduced one of the most accomplished mimes 
to the Italian stage that ever yet astonished, a^tated, and ciichuned an 
audience. Madame Monti's genius is so surpassing, that while we gaze 
on her expressive gestures in breathless anxiety, we arc unable to per¬ 
suade ourselves that she utters no sound, and that it is not our ears that 
inform us of all the sorrows and indignation of the deserted fair one. 

Numerous delntfs have introduced to us many admirable singers, male 
and female; amongst the chief is Signor Pardiiii, who, in despite of the 
cruel east wind—which, though it comes from a land of musk and roses, 
gathers in its journey to our shores tho unkindest breath of icy sharp- 
ness--yet contrived to show that he possesses a tenor voice of extreme 
power, purity, und expression. Alas I after his first night of triumph be 
was obliged to succumb, and when her Majesty, attract by the fame x)f 
so many successes, honoured the theatre witli her presence, he was unable 
to continue his part of Massaniello, and to renew the admiratiovi of the 
audience at his exquisite manner of giving the inimitable barcarole, ^ H 
wool legno asceudi,*’ which never prodm^ a finer sensation than on the 
first night he sung it We shall bo^ to hail his i*etum to health speedily, 
and welcome him with the spring flowers. M. Massed, thanks be to 
Apollo I is free, and his glorious t^ent has resisted even the east wind. 

We thoo^t that in the magnificent scene of the masked ball in ** Gus* 
tave*’ all the resources of the theatre were exhailsted to produce an effect 
n brilliant; we thou^t the enehauring Cariotta codd never appear in a 
sosae of oove embeunded gorgeoasness; that we could never compm 
wkk the marvelloue « galop’* any other dim r t is e m eni. We thouf^ 1m 
the “ lie dee Amom” sm Ferrari# had absorbed all of beautTt ffiaee, 
nd spirit thai could bs produ^ but we had set reckofied on the bridal 
ballet and the fasoiaarisg groujHog hi riie amiDated tableaus of the Nea* 
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politan fisliermen. Sceae succeeds to sccDe» and picture to picture, in this 
most delightful of operas, till the spectator is exhausted with melody, and 
the magic of the visions wluch fleet before him make him doubt if he is 
really Jiviug in a work-a-day world, where there is anything else but 
dance and song, light and perfume. 

The “Guarnche,” the “ Bolero," the *‘Tercntelle,” the “Neapolitaine I” 
See! what rushing hosts of fairies, sylphs, and spirits of all kinds I See! 
how they bound, and fleet, and fly, embrace and elude each other,to 
return with fresh wiles and graces. Faust never beheld in bis visions of 
whirling worlds anything so wild, so starUing, or so lovely. The dresses 
of feathery lightness and hue, or of Contrasted depth of colour; the casta¬ 
nets, the tan)hours, the mandolines; the whirrings os in air of winged 
figures; the dartings, as in water, of glittering forms; U)e momentary 
crowding, the simultaneous dispersing, to disclose other groups of ^aerial 
nimble ness; those soon lost again in the enfolding ranks of laughing, 
springing, clasping sUters that whiri away into space I How shall we 
follow them I Suddenly th^ become immoveable, hundretb of pretty 
faces, dimpled with smiles of exultation and triumph, are turned on the 
amazed audience, and the curtain falls amidst a shout of applause* 
The highest perfection of ballet is achieved—the force of art m this 
exquisite department of tho realm of grace can go no further. 

Of all the great masters of scenic art, there U not one whose pictures 
are so capable of furnishing materials for a ballet as the unique Watteau. 
The brilliant colouring of his dresses, the elegance and refinement of bis 
figures, the grace and piquancy of his groups, the stories he tells of lovers, 
their gaylquorrcl^—forgotten as soon as made—tlieir petty reconciliations, 
their rose-coloured jealourics and azure-tinted revenges; the killing with 
a frown, the braining with a fan, the aimihilatiou with a feather, the re¬ 
vivifying with a smile, the maddening with a glance,—all arc depicted 
beceatli the fragrant shades, by tlie embowered fountains in the atmo¬ 
sphere of loveliness, glowingly represented by tho chaririing painter of 
courtly manners, whose style can be understood by all, and must be 
admirctl by every lover of the beautiful and the graceful. 

As wo look OR Watteau’s scenes we have but one desire; that bis per¬ 
sonages should rouse themselves from the immoveability iu which they are 
fixed on the all but animated canvas, and, stepping forth from their dream¬ 
land of flowers and groves, walk, move, play, and dance before us in 
their habits, as they lived." 

An enchanter’s wand has at longdi been found powerful enough to 
swaken these bewitching priocesses of Arcadia, with all tlieir attendant 
train of lovers and slaves; and, with all the added lustre of reality, the 
persoDoges of Watteau have made themselves familiar friends of an 
amazed and delighted audience, who behold them now in aJl the fascina- 
tioD of actual existence. 

The ^^lle des Amours" has realised the painter's idea; and so original 
and beautiful are the living groups, that it would rather seem that the 
artist had studied from tliem than that they owed their being to him. 

Amalia Ferrarii returns full of fascination, and, surrounded by her 
nymphs, daxxlee and enchants us by the spleodour of her talent The 
exquxrite Cirlottaeomes bounding end smiling before us more irreeisrible 
thu* ever;—but not these diviulties alone cha^ the eye and the heart 
£vm beMtiful figure that trhirls past in the little world of ^Iden light 
wUen forms the stage seems a gex^ and a fairy, and each mdividuSly 
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performs some feat of ag^ity and errace which make her for the moment 
the farourite amongst the host of favourites that strive for pre-etniuonoe 
to be ** fairest where all are fur." 

The corpi de ballet is not now what once it was—merely a beautiful 
whole, attendant on the great effects produced by certain famous dancers. 
From year to year Mr. Lumley has been gradually improving, or rather 
diangiDg its character, until it comes forth a new creation, perfect in all 
its parte a poem, every itansa of which is polished to the utmost, every 
wora of which is a jewelled Ibk in the chain of harmony. 

These varied attractions were our Lenten entertainments, and, but that 
we know how faithfully Mr. Lumley keeps all his promises to the public, 
we should have doubtM that the programmo for after Easter could have 
been kept. But already we have the evidence on which we can rely. 

The real season opened on the Tuesday in Easter week, with Made* 
moiselle Dupres in a new character, that of Adina, in the Elisir 
d'Amore.” It is one that suits her perfectly; and a more chnrniiiig re¬ 
presentative of the bewitching little village coquette we never remember 
to have seen. Archness in acting, and sweetness in singing, rendered 
her impersonation of Adina all that could be desired. The ** Elisir*^ was the 
vehicle also for bringing back tl^ groat, tlio inimitable Lablache—greater, 
if piMsiblc,*than of yore^in the umous Dr, Dulcamara, The breadth 
of nis comedy, and the inexhaustible volume of his voice, kept the house 
in a perpetual state of mirth and amazement. Need we say how warmly 
he was welcomed? It was no slight advantage, moreover, to the opera, 
that Colletti appeared as Betcore. Calzolari^s IS'emoritiO was a care¬ 
fully finished piece of singing. Carlotta Grisi, in a selection from “ Les 
Metamorphoses,’' throw the last charm over that evening’s entertainment. 
On the Thursday following we had tlie ** Muta di Portici," and all that 
created our first imprestion was more than reproduced. 

The last opera we had the opportunity of witnessing was on Saturday 
night, when ** Lucreria Borgia” was selected for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing another newprima donna iu the peieon of Mademoiselle Alaimo, 
who performed the part of the heroine. This lady will prove a great 
acquisition to Mr. Lumlcy’s numerous and powerful corps, which con¬ 
tains so many names of first-rate excellence, that the only question will 
be how to afford to all of them adequate means for the exhibition of their 
talent. As a singer, Mdile. Alaimo will occupy a distinguished place, and 
as a tragedian, the very fimt Her voice is of a fine quality, ner style 
highly cultivated, her tones of extreme clearness and punty, and her 
manner effective without effort. The iq)plauso which she received was a real 
tribute to her merits; and her success was complete. Gardoni made his 
first appearance for the season as Gennaro, and was most warmly wel¬ 
comed. He seems, since we last saw him, to have acquired increased 
physical stren^h, while his vcnce has lost nothing of its sweetness. Ida 
Bertrand mods an excellent Orsin^ and sang the ‘^Brindisi” with a 
brilliancy and gusto that drew fortli a rapturous encore. The Alfonso 
of Lablache was majestic, grand, and termle, as of yore. 

Alory’a new opera of La Tre None” will be brilliantly inaugurated 
this evening, when Madame Sontag makes her first appearance for the 
season os Luiia —apart in which she has had a supreme success in Paris; 
and on Saturday the divine cantatriee is announced for Maria^ in the 
“ Uglia del Reggimento.” 

This is, inde^ keeping the word of promise to the ear.’’ 
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MARTIN AND CALVIN JOHN. 

BT 1 POOB KlKtUON OP iCABTIKUd SCBIBiBKCS. 

Pmmbk All such u have read the plessaot history of my blood kiusmas 
Jonathas, a wtty man and a dean, which ho wrote concenuD^ Mardn 
and Calvin John, will doubtless listen farourably to a short hktory 
ecclesiastical of that which took place under the sun, before and afto 
they settled on tlie &nn, whereon each, it seems, in their g;eneration 
grew strong and liu^. 

Inasmuch, too, as in days when Colburn was not, whenever any news, 
pleasant or of interest, was to be published, a herald or trumpeter would 
stand him forth in tlie market-place, and summon all men-at-arms, 
feodaU, villeius, householders, and the rest, to licar his news withal; so 
lot me, or us poor peosmen, for we be many, rouse all tytljiDg-mcn, pew* 
openers, and Fuseyites, tractors, and dutractors, vicars easy and curates 
poor,»bishop9, in that they too do read the Netc JVorUA/y^moreover, 
payers of rates, and grumblers at the ssnK^tlicc, Parson Poundtext, of 
the Manse; and thee, tlnah Stedfast, of Zion Triumphal Cbapelrie; thee. 
Young Chrysostom of Oriel; and thee, Mcihovidist of Camden,-~Gor- 
hamtUe, Anioldites, BenncUites, and all of the ^ and “isms’' wlucb 
abound; parisli clerks and fmtbful wardens; Ksotcr, Pius, Cumming, 
Wiseman, dons, deans, and deacons—Oyes! listen to these presents-* 
for all and several of you the same have an interest in the fumi, its rise, 
liiatoiy, and appurtenancei, whereof we speak. 

An spokkgie to Itcm^In »at it may be descried m ancient limners' pictures wlicre 

the reader. animals do appear, the artists thereof have written undermost “Ye 

dogge,** “ Yc foxe,** and so forth, guiding tlic mind of the beholder to a 
discernment of the saroe, this lustoriu must be premised by the like props 
to guileless underston^ngs, and the facile twigging of much allegory-^we 
war;; you that the farm of which it is spoken aigniiieth the Ch—h of 
En—d, that Gr^ory is tlie that tlic Scarlet Madam is the bad 
woman of Babylon, and for the rest, rather conuder riiyself, 0 reader, 
dense to the uttermost, or that birdies shaded not thy acueme, if aught 
herein written striketli not thy apprehension. 

Adelsnce. Moreover, if thou becst astute, thou wilt not fml to see that tliere be 
styles numerous and diveree in these chronicles. Marvel not at this. 
AJl in vrin have I. the compiler, besought Mac^y, Alison, Camp^ll, 
Sh^t, Mil—r, and others who havw aided herein, to preserve a uniform 
method, though to tlie loss of mudi Coir paper and many stanips-^and 
like as gaUery singers in churches do alter ^cm Ilandel, os it seemeth 
for the Mter, ao h^ave I, non tmnem ign^^ vulgus, not scorning the 
vulgar, haimonise to myself, and for you, all these historians their beau¬ 
ties, and put aride all those manifold faultincases wUcb degrade thrir 
treses. 

Tbt As all mop must needs have ouce been young, the same happened to 

^ whom Irom early time the farm pertained. Bring a lad, he 
■ was uncouth of speech, rough in manner, and scarce a pair of hreeebee 
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to cover him, but with bare legs and a large appetite, lie moved among 
the fields, whereon goodly houses now stand, careless of the morrow, so 
that a dinner was forthcoming for to-day. 

At an early age he united himself to one, a Saxon bom, named An¬ 
gelica, or Anglic (whence the Anglk^aos, of which many still do linger 
about Exeter, Oxford, and other their fastness^}. A pliun, hcmclie dame 
was Anglica; a good honest peasant lass with small leanung, and by no 
means a wise rich lady, as some writers have frigned. 

few are the books or ledgers which record the working of the larm in 
these rude days. Some old recripti and voucliers have I found in the 
rood-loft of St. Paul's, whither sJl antu\uaries, dismayed at the huge 
charges of the sexton, timorously feared to pcnetnUCi^yet on tlicse the 
ink 18 faded, and the matter scanty to wit. Ncvertlieless did I send 
them to a fellow of Oriel, most gluttonous of black letter, of whose wisdom 
I am assured that all was regular, or Catliolic,” as tiie deponent was 
pleased to call it. It seems, nowevor, to us, tliat tl»e tlie farm was mis- 
ordered much; that the overseers were few, the labourers ill-paid, and 
some store of couch-grass and other weeds all rumiing to seed over the 
lowlands j to which add, that much waste land did lie untouched, aud the 
buildings iu bad couditiun. 

Now John had a relation, by name Old Gregory," with a snug and 
tidy bit of land, right among seven hills, across the water. A tolerable 
farmer was he, as times went, and thoug^i he didn't stick nuito close 
to the covenants of his lease (ibr it was no special copyhold, wnatevor he 
may say), yet he bestirred himself to enclose much bog land, and pcriiaps 
if no possessed a proper press" to polish down the clods," his 
fields would have been in better order* If then^ had been better roads 
ill these times, too, uur John might have, doubtless, got a wrinkle from 
his kinsmau, and Anglica made a better l>ou8ekeepcr; as it niis, tlicn, 
they were two stay-at-homes, the soil getting choked witii w*eeda, 
unturned and uncaanl for, while tlie lid)omrs citlicr spent their days 
iu kuntiug or fighting, or else lay snoring at homo by thrir peat- 
fires. 
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By-and-by, Old Gregory heard that our Jehu was making a hash of 
it, 80 thinkiug, as is usually the ease, it was his wife's fault, Anglica to 
wit, he determined to send her cousin over there, without aJi mvitation, 
to see if, by keeping bouse for him, she mightn't be able to lick things 
a little into shape^the lady's name beiug Madam Scarletina—to look 
her boxes, aud help our John to get a little into the new system of 
fonning (a onefold, or Catholic ^stem, no called it)« An active Ubourer, 
called Augustine, witli a score of jad% was scat with tlie young woman 
also. Ott* they started on board an oyster dredger, and, without much 
sea-sickness, grounded (Hi the beach near Dover. 

Well, the whole party trudged off to our John's farm, and tapped at 
the door. Jolm was ratiier taken aback at seeing such a posse; hu4^, cum to tbe 
whatever his faults, be was a liben! felbw, so ho asked them all in, and farm, 
lending Augustiue and bU boys doan to the servants' hall, he took 
Uadam into tlie parlour and introduced her to her cousin Anglica, who 
was terribly flustered at receiving sucli quality folks, and began dusting 
the tables and sweeping up the gratc*-not bemre they want^ it. John 
was a blunt fellow; sOf after after the goTenior-*iDcaniDg Gregory 
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—to which Madam anavcred, Tie governor of the farm ifl well*” 
rather marlcbg the The'*—he added, ‘^Bo you make a long atay m 
these parts to Which Madam laid ihe iotendra to stay just as long as 
John wouid let her; to which John ought perhaps to have BBii, I. hope 
you will remain a very long while widi us,*' dc. &c,j but he didn't, 
because Saxon folk had not leamt such pretty words—glass beads full 
of nothing. So here we leave them to talk over bmily secrets; only, be 
it remembered, tliat in less than no time Madam Scarlet had whipped 
her trunks into the best bedroom, looked into all the closets, and began 
planning out at least a dosen ways of altering house and household. 

Meanwhile, Augustine and m lads had found their way into the 
kitchen, where the hmltffii and overseers," or episcopes," wore talking 
round the fire. 

Morning, ^eatlemeti,’* wns lus conrteous greeting. 

** Summum fastiquim Aarons voUs," cried one of Augustine's lads. 

* Fac«(ac,' * D^o,* ” cried another. 

Quomodo eit, puerri anriqui,*' cried a third hearty fclbw. 

Not a man of all our John's overseers moved an inch, 

Quinam, in normne, Nichols veteris, sunt vos?" was all the welcome. 

** Wo are servants of the roodier ek—farm, I mean. Matris alumni 
sumus." 

“ Mater! aone scit to esse ex ?* roared out the head bailifT. And with 
that they all drew thrir scats round the 6rc, and took no more notice of 
them than an archdeacon does of a Welsh cumc. 

Upon this, Augustine and the lads went out in a huff ; and after 
looking out for some outhouses where they might lodge, went to cast his 

Z o over the globe. A pretty mess the farm was in; no pens for the 
}cp, or, at but, very small, poor, cnxy things; not a single house for the 
lambs (in fact, the first bailiff John had whn did his duty in that line, 
was one Alfred, some time after this); and a lot of rude shepherd boys, 
who might have boon well enough, but tlieir appoamneo was certainly 
against their promotion. It mode him quite sick; so although he Iia<l 
made up his mind at Brst to go hack os as shoe^leatlier would cairy 
him, he thought it just as well to stay a bit, and for Old Gregory's sake try 
to do a little for the fann. How be fa^ afterwards you will find in 
DCCC. quaito volume of the'^Andcnt Fathers,” 717 of whom have copi* 
ously written thereon, botrowing rel^ously one from the other, each 
adding of his own wit unto tlie former, which last hath told you just as 
much as the compiler of these veritable annals. Having divors scruples 
touching the like proceeding, and placing small reliance on those autliors 
who have record^ much concerning this epoch, it must satisfy you, 
gentle reader, to hear that as to low the farm went on hi the next few 
harvests we have nought to say; whence follows, that if thou puttest no 
qo^ons thou wilt hoar from us fow leasings; with which merrie jest 
we pick np the first end of the skein, which is sadly reticulated. 

^mehow or other, whether it was that Madam Scarlet took on 
too much, or whether John seemed to pay her too much attention, 
certain it is poor Anglica, never a very hale woman, fell away, and at 
last took to her room altogether, where, one fine morning in May, she 
was found dead in her bed, aod though great attempts were tried after* 
wards to galvanite her—people thinking 'twaa only a swoon—the poor 
thing wu dead. She IvkI never been what you may call an o^ve 
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woman» but was a good simple soul couugli, diough candour compels us Herfpitomby 
[nem. con.) to say she really wssn’i mnch missed. The feet is, Madam 
Scarlet, after her arrival, very sood gave oat to the household that she 
kept the keys.*’ and deuce a Int would bread or milk be dispensed by 
anyone else. ^Vhero John inteircd his amiable partner I can’t saj; Scarlet did 
but a man, or a book, called Perran-zabulte, says there has been found tbereoo. 
her tombstone in the sand down iu Comwall ; and for six shillings you 
may see how much may be made by carefully oioerving four stone walls, 
with a lot of mortar in the middle. 

John was now a widower, and yet not exactly that; one thing he soon ^ 
fouiid^ho had caught a Tartar. Nobody can imagine what airs the^’^^ 
housekeeper” now gave herself. She wouldn’t let people call her plain 
ma’am. Tt was, “ By your pardons, g<>od mother,”—H)r, “ With your full 
indulgeiieei, *'—”May I be excused for this or that,”—and yet, all the while, 
she would call herself to John *^His servant’s servant,” aud other humble 
phrases, such as the detaioiog creditor useth in refusing nineteen and 
elevenpence thicefarthings in die pound to the sconip who hath chpoted 
Idni. ilow could ho be so fatuous as not to see through this? Poor 
fellow, lie saw it .must be Madam or nobody I As for sctdng to work to 
study hU book, why, I tell you, be liad no book; and, wimt’s he 
couldn’t rend it if he had liad as many as tlicro are in tlie Religious Tract 
Society; and what’s more, if he hail wisltcd to do so, and books liad been os 
plenty as Bibles arc now. Madam wasn’t going to teach him. Shu knew 
an artidcc cquivalcut to the uuiubcr of single comlniiations of two such 

E rocesscs. There was doubt but tliatlie was iiia 6x. Little by little 
e gave in to her—ho couldn’t argue; ihoit'forc, for |>eace ami quietness, bccklrth 
ho soon gavu iu. Vciy soon lie got so mueli under hatches, that, if a gate dawn to Usdsu 
wanted mending, or a drain was to be cut, he used to go to her atjd ask 
“ if ho mat/ do itan odd word, to use, for a nian iu liis own 

house—at least as much his own as hts coat and waistcoat was. Albeit, 

I^ladani had a very coaxing way with her, just suited to take the fancy of 
a rude lubberly youili, uneducated, and a stay-at-home os our John was 
then. Of a long winter’s oveoing, so eariy as sixth, or seveutli, or eighth Slis teUeth lni|e 
turn of tho glass (for they bad m clocksshe would sit down after tea and 
tell iiim long stories about martyrs how they burnt, and devils how they (gudung 
went about, ojiJ saints, some of whom wouldn’t wash, and otliers wouldn’t 
eat, and otliers who lodged in a tree, and others who aired themselves on martjts, and 
the top of a pillar, till John’s blood ran cold, and lie used to think ho felt ^ti, 
sonictniiig creeping about his legs, orfency the door-handle was turning— 
with otlier whiinsiea At other times Ao would rummage in her pocket 
and pull out a lot of trumpery, a piece of sUn, ora white tooth, and hold¬ 
ing it up to the candle, ask if he could imagine what that was?” Ho 
wasn’t much of a man kg riddles or algebra, or such like, so at a guess 
he would say, “ Thai*t a dU of sheep’s skin,*' ** and that’s a bit of white ** 
Castile soap.” Upon whichshe wouldfrown and say, ** Sire, these be relics— 
holy relics. TOth this—^rcAmen/ forsook^ Oifori and two Cam¬ 
brige bachelors paid their debts merely by signittg the crou at the bottom. 

With this—loan is it, sir ?—1800 Caledonian soldiers of the lino cured 
an obatioate itcb merely by applying it to thrir bodies once a day.” And 
so she went on, making the poor man stare agriiL 
Soon after, she tamed tbs fermhouse upside down, putting bits of red Shidworatsd 
paper in one window, a^^ yellow pono in another, and scarlet pit^ tbs fun, ibeis> 
A/oj/.—TOL. XCIL ^ 
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in anotliori matU* out of licr own pcttifoati till the good folk^^ lu (he room 
secmoil, «oiiio to have the jaundice, thev looked so yellow: and others to 
be half they looked so floahed; and others for all the warld if they 
h:ul Wen sifiing briekilust You’d have thought there must have been a 
ta.^ on good bright sunlight, she took such mighty pains to make the 
light dini and religious’—wonls she must have got out of a poetry 
book. Ono morning nlicn John eame down to breakfast he found the 
walls covered with painted pietiues; another day the whole place was 
stuck full of little wooden dolls; and llierc was Madam cuit^eyiog to ono 
and bowing to another, and kneeling lK'f<ire a third, just ns if—but its no 
use, neither svill it edify, to ejitnigooii the folly thereof. 

Tlicu there was aiiotlior tiling which bewildcretl the man mightily; 
Mad uni would put a tuh of water outside the door, by tho scr»]n'r, and 
aDotlicr ill the |nirlour, over the which stindiiig a good ten minutes, she 
would talk hocus jiuiiis, iuhI varioiLS dictioimry w'onis: people therefrom 
called the same “conjoriug water for the fiwm.” Nwv to the purposes 
hereof t if the cal sneewil, ortho soot fell down the chimney, or John 
hiccupncth hey! presto! off was MaJ.'iin to the tub, bringing therefrom 
a gooilly sponge, wherewith she sloppitl Jidin in the face, or sqnewd it 
down Ins neck; he for his part during to make neidict S]>ceoli mir uttoT' 
ance. To see whut you and I might come to! 

Xow it pleoKth me to add, that i kruiw, of a verity, that the old 
butchers in the temples of licathendoiu lii.d their lu«tral, ov conjuriiig 
water too, allniit for cle.iiily ends, of washing their hands, which the 
blood of pigs and goats slain for the priests’ dinoAdid indue consequence 
defile. The which things snady be now grown old. 

Yet in otlirr unseemly fashion was our John hamboozioil. By Jes- 
cantiDg so olt touching 8 t. Daffy, liis oli.vir; and St Welsh (a pious 
widow'), her pills; and St. Holloway, and oUirr saints (from whom t!ic doe* 
tor preserve usl), she soon made John believe and swallow many fnuidu* 
lent dcccdts, accomplblung the same, and enlarging )iis gullet by tijese 
cajoleries. She would pull out an illuminated picture-book, nnd go through 
it like a showman: “ Look to the right, and ymi will see Saint Morison, 
with a box of pills in Ws hand; there is * AU-bororfgk* the nlil Tory 
cripple, running a race with tlic * American Deer.* After tliirtp(*ii years* 
rheumatic gout, he took a piece of bread from the saint’s Imiid, uiul was 
on ^ his legs in a jiffy.* John! d(Ki’t breatlio on the illuminatNl pictures. 
Look to the left, and you will see six royal children a*ciying of tho tooth¬ 
ache. Queen Victoria bos called on Suot Daffy, and }ic has bitnight a 
toothbnuh, wherewith he cleans tlic Prince of Wales’s tocth. The royal 
infent 18 now s-crying. * Ha, ha!—cured in an instant.’ So great is the 
power of the saints.” All tho whidi, forasmuch as they were in a book, 
J^D received to the uttermost EfUoon, John irordd himself got the in¬ 
digestion^ and herewith nightmare; upon which, thinking him«clf pos- 
0^ed of the Evil One, he would go to Madam for advice. Upon which 
she, knowing tJiut he through sluggishness had follen into such <Iis<irder, 
yet told him not, Idd him go to the shrine, or toll-bar, of St. Dimstan, 
and znake oblatlans of coin to the saint, doing penance the while. Where¬ 
upon, calling the servanU, oil strvglitway piled off shoon and hose, aud 
trud^ thecn off to the toll-bar of St. Dnnttan, fourteen miles good 
meting, wdkiag tenderly, barefoot, over the flints, and sprightly through 
the thistles, and boppingly among the nettles, till they came to the toll- 
W of St Dunstao. 
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Oh, to 500 the bovTuigi liithor niitl thitlier the ])Oor fellowa made! 
Thei'C th<«y stood in a row, acting in thi^ wise; ti>cy bowed tliree 
dozen times towards Mecca; tlicii they would jabber out hocus j^Kxnis'' 
eig;ht hundred timcsi d! witless as to the meaning of the same; and, 
lastly, ouolk talcing tlic bottom button ofhis wai'^tcoat, would say, “Tinker, 
tdlnr, soldier, sailor, rich inau, |)Oor nuiu, a^iotlu'cary, tliicf!** pmccediug 
upwanid to cnidi button one dozen timis. The like custom, whoso mean* 
ing Noski ll hath not descried, seerneth to linger yet in the lesser schools 
of this country. Hut to our |iilgnms: these oruems (that*s the name 
f>r saying words yon cau*t coustruc)—thi'so oris*nis oi*cr, every man 
drop[Ka 1 'A criKikeJ !slx|ieiiee hi the till, and hicsl them home after the 
same fad I ion. Be sure Madam was at tlie win<lou* to sec how it fared 


with John, Tliere she sto>)d, laughing till the tears mu ilown her 
chueLs, as she saw John ooinu In all uf annvk, scratching his stung 
calves, and [ueking out the thistle pricks; and he, |KK)r fellow, thought a 
pilgrini:igc a sore imploasiint tldng, though, ho mastsivjiis indigestion was 
httcr af^ei* hU mithanks to tJio glorious St. Donstan! t wonder if 
lie thought \y]icn ^liulain came fuit lu a now gown tlie Sunday after, 
that she had scut a man to cnihir all the '>i\|KMices at tlic toibbar f 

Ciuod rc^ult^r, I coaid tell ymi many family ^cc^cts about other guiles 
practised II [Mill our John's nntid. But tlicy bo things too solemn to mis 
n[» with laughti^. It wnc ill cntoriiig mr me to speak of aught that 
is SAtvcil ill so medley a treatise a« this Ih*. 

Wlicrefow to the histoiy*. All ihUn Idle old Gregor}'had continu* 
oudy written tu his daughter, seeking uliat nhifi she n.is making—not 
for Iicrsolf, hut the faiin to ndt. No so<>i>cr luul lie hcnnl that John 
Lew lay ed hiniself a s<ift youth, and o^HMidianded, tluiiks he I nia}’ ns 
w<dl have a finger in the pie, with »uch a giHvo's head under the ci*ust of 
the siLinc. A cunning old J^rtcrslfim! Mild enongli he drew it at 
first! Cue Christmas, over ennio a letter .sealed with some keys, so 
jnilitc, raying, “ Deaa'st John, Ifwl us a jwnnv. Yours, -f Gregory (for 
Pctoi ).”—“ Here Vw, and welcome, old boy,** was the answer. Next 
Cmiilleinas, over came another from Gregory—“ Dear John, ^ve us a 
peiiTi)': I’m very hard up. Yours, as bufnn\ + Gregory (for Peter).’* 
John clidn't so much as grumble, but der^ixatelicd the brown, and many uf 
tho i.il>ourers likewise. ^Ydl, next Shrovetide a third letter followed— 
“ Dear Jolui, I hope you won’t forget you otoe me a penny, and tell the 
others that I shall be glad if tlicir little UH is scttleth ^ ^ l^ve a great 
acrmint to make up. Youi's, in haste, 4 . Gregory (for Peter).** John 
scmtcficd his head at this. “ Tui sure I don't owe tho fellow anything, 
nor do the men (dthcr.* But Madam Scarlet nonmaged out some dusty 
old books, which she had cooked upherudf. and point^ to au entry here, 
and an entry there, and declared it was all “ Catholic" and business-like. 
So John, who was a punctual inau iu payments, told the men he sup¬ 
posed tlirro was something in it; and thim Grcgoiy fingered the poor 
men’s money, which they could ill spare. Perhaps Jolin thought people 
would .say ho was a Penosylvaniaii, or some such fcDow, if he linog hack 
I am sure, if be only eoutd have examtuod the book^ he would have 
seeu what a regular “ Director” was Madam. 

Ilowebcit, whether in lendbg or borrowing, as in taking of opinion, 
OTCc begin, and Uiou wilt nmevere in the same, yea, in spite of all 
judgment and sobemeis ot reason. As wu the ease in aft^tatMi in 
Jolm’i great bailiff’s deb^ so with Gr^oiy. ‘'Neither a h onoirer 
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nor a lender be*’ etiited not hie stomach; so havings got in the wedge'e 
point lie nuglitiiy screwed the masonry. First it was a penny, then a 
shilling*; and at last he put on John so much, that he sat down to excuse 
himscli* therefrom. He wasn't man enough yet to say so he 

devised what appeared a fine subtlety for cvatling the tax which some¬ 
how or other had stuck to his back like the old man in a fable I wot of. 
Taking a sheet of papei) he indited the following, not without much per¬ 
plexity in spelling: 

Deau G., 

^^Wages is riz. Com is fk^ Taxes is high. Markets is dull. So no 
more at present from yours, ** Old John. 

^'P.S.—Compliments tool] at Babylon.'' 

Just At if Gr^^ry, the old fox, couldn't see uliat this sort of thing 
meant. lie did come out a buster now. Pui'Icing np a Bulla^ as he called 
his letter--and a pretty buU^ny tiling it was, with a seal as big as a soup- 
plate, he indited as follows: 

“Sweet BRotnta, 

“ Your gontten ion's gentleman semU tliis greeting. Touching mark ets, 
&c. CallNS illc uon pnguabit^^^ i\\oX cock won't fight/ as AmbioBO 
saith. Ax cum pulvere^^do'/ru with the dust,' os Ilierome, iu Ins 
^ Small D(‘hts Courts/ Unless a draft to Ac honoured at iigkt'^ 
hoHstHt tiatUn siumendus (after the old Father, Galon)^be sent to the 
Flamiuinri Gate before or on the festival of tlie Bag of St. J\nia$, I will 
dtp hlogUticate you. “ Aiuthem a! 

‘•+ Gaegort (for Peter)/* 

John opened this letter, and it fiurly took away Ills appetite. It was 
the “ tallest" talking he had ever lieard. So off he went to Madam to 
ask wliat depidogisticatc" meant. ** Was it poison, or mathematics, or 
Doctors’ Commons?" 

Madam had licr answer sladied and located. 

“ Simply this, John," was the reply. “ tVe shall turn you and yours 
out of this OUT farm, lock the door, and put the key in our pockets 
after selling Uic chattels hereof." 

John was done. He first snt>re a little, and then sat down to argufy 
the case. “ ‘ Our farm!’—d—, *tis my fann. ‘ Turn tne out‘ doplilo- 
gisticate!'" This was a stopper. lie was sure it was Old Bogy; so, 
with a terrible oatli, and vo^ug his &t as if he had got Giegory's head 
in “chancery/* he wrote off ac^ue for Uie money, and for tlic present 
thei^e VOS an end of tliat. In the sweet word^ of the Catnolicke 
rhymer, “A very pretric peunie, from this pore pilgrime*6 pockets, 
Peter's pipere plckt" 

I do believe, an it had not been for ono of John's bailifies (oh, what a 
snealdnge eaitif he was!), named John of “ Hang-jew," all this would 
never have happened. He wanted to smooth old Gregory down the 
bickd, to speake up (of him with John, and he actually promised to go 
round and make a subseripdon among tlie workmans (the overseen don’t 
pay^b, no! not they) hr Old Gr^’ty'i book. 

This John had come into some property in a aueer manner. *Hii 
ne|diew Arthur disi 4 ^)eared, and John workea the drags, and pre¬ 
tended to. seardi the chalk-pis ia the farm, thinkiDg he might nave 
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&llen iu, tbc poor lad didn't get Christian baiul; and when John was 
made licad-bailiff the people slioolc their heads and said it was very 
strangei One morning, Gregoiyt finding that llang-jew had not 
collecteil the subscription, sent orer a big beadle, Paudulph, dressed 
up mighty fino, to sorvc Haog^jew with a writ for the money, which, 
witli die expenses, came up to fire ahillmgs. Ilang-jew saw Pan* 
dulpli swelling along tlie rood, aiul knew what he was after^ so he ran to 
meet him, bowing and scraping to the old pompous coxcomb. What 
may my fat friend want?*’ (^uoth he. 

*'Iii tlie name of die Utuvcrsal Landlord, Grand Compounder of tho 
Laud ill Tillage and out of Tillage, I chaigeyou, John of Haag-jew, to 
furca fork out—five shillings.” 

John Usng-jcw swore he hadn*t a sixpence in the world. 

“ Cupiam coroTuim—rii take a crown, dien—Pm ootperticular,” re¬ 
joined tho beadle. 

John llaug-jew thought he meant to allude to a five-shilling piece he 
hadgvt at [loor young Arthur Ids death, so he began to knock under. 

After ituincchaufferie, finding tliat Pan was stubborn, lie grt»jicd about io 
die money-box, and by begging a fourpoiice here, and pawintig his shirt 
thcic, he got the money, an(l handed it over to Pan; whereon, he, a bully 
withal, took Hang-jew such akiek in the ribs as sent the shilliogs flying, 
and all tbc time tlie other men of tlic farm looked oo, and never so much 
as wagged a finger, for Ilaug-juw was an ill-conditioned fellow altogether. 

But wlicu Pan, witli his Cu jiauJich and biasing led tights, went about 
on kiicc^, grunting and wheezing, to ‘^piok up die ' bits,* '* these honest 
men dill gay that he was tlie nicancit, piotulest old turkcy-cock tliatcver 
ruffled his feather in another man s yard; and I, in great ine^isure, lay 
tliealK>\e troablusoroiiv John to this mean rogue's dmir; but thuysarveu 
him out after, for they made liim sign a bill binduig him down to good 
behaviour, and preventing him from ever taking onogun in such guise. 

But to return to our Joliu and Maikini Scarlet. Manifestly, this state Ti» Scarlet 
of tilings couldn’t last; ^vciy year ihinge got worse and wowe, and more 
tbanotliLT, Madiiin’% tcnii>er. She waxed out of long sufferance, so tut, ^ 
aud pmud, and haughty, tliat tlierc \(Z9 no living with her. Not a joint 
came to the servants’ table, but what she, or her maids, or invii-of-all- 
W'ork, would come and carve them tlio nicest slice for themselves ; not a 
barrel uf beer was brewed in a cottage, but down came Madam's order 
for a measure therc&i>m, for the good of the fiutu, or other false plea. 

Every aliilling of w^e paid to the servaut-boys must be sweated dowu to 
tenpcncc—a iialfpeiiny for repairing the uose of St. Baniabaa, or a penny 
for the solo of St Crispin, his shoe; oud if they grumbled thereat, sho 
W'ould leave off her Larin, as in common talk, and bt^in to curse in good 
English, being the only rimes, {bmooth, when she cared to speak bi a 
tongue understood of the people. Aud such was merrie England iu the 
olden time 1 

But better speed, I trow, was coming to our John and the fami,— Anirth Jotm 
strange, too, ^vrouglit by a pore labouring man (another John), Wicklif, 
or Wicks, ai for ihortooss' sake. 

A right good painful niasi was ho, honest, and of fiur reputation, and so How John Wieb 
cute ascliolar withal, that it was said ho would havo beaten Madam her- set Bethink* 
self in reading and quilling. He wus uut to watch tbe cows down at the 
Oxeufurd, and look after the prenriwbda; and while they wero eating 
their dinners tocher he used to say, for the life of him h^ eouldn^ 
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make out this business of old Gf^ory, and ’twas a sliamc for a ^nx)wQ 
man like his muster to let that Dsnie 8cariet take on with her conjunrig 
water, and dolk, and pictures, aiul other rabbish. 

lie wasn’t one of your Cliartist folk citlier, hut a right good woikman, 
who took honest wage, and said *^TIiaiik you therefore.” He did somc- 
* thing more than only talk at dinner-time, as many now, for he went up 
^ to Us master, who knew lie was a scholar, and aslced if he might be so 

bold to look over the farm lease. 

Our John stared, and didn’t tUiuk there was such a thing on the iarm; 
if ho coidd find one, he might do what he liked with it, only he'd better 
hold his toDgiic about it to Madam, for he had heard her suy’twasn’t 
meant for any but lawyers; just os if you or I weuiii like onr fawyors to 
say rre must not sec what they luid lieen copying, if it was a nmncy*hill, 
or, may be, a mnrri ngo-settlcui eti t. < Iff mis icks to the fa n u b ui Id i i igs ut 
Oxciimnl, and, niuiiiiaging in tlic hunl^-rooin, soon alighkth on u Latin 
copy of tbe least fairly w'rilU^, tlic whicli tongue be understood right w(*lh 
\ ou should have seen his face when lie hod m<I it. }^ot q wonl thcrtki 
about Gregory having a frccli«dd the larxns-^no, not his oun; not u 
word about neiiuics, or conjuring waters linDgc^s, or saints, or piotuves 
--barring tliat it told hcjnest folk to wan* themselves of such lollies. 
John Wicks i>ut this and tliat togetlicr. and ramc to opiuioiiatothht 3 ta<lain 
W, Scarlet was a humbug; and tliongli l.c wouldn’t for the world say a 
wonl against hii master, be knew now what the W. meant. 

Whenever ho wen tup on Saturday uig lit i to bo paid with the ri'st, and 
heard Madam runriiug on with tlio men, that it was rmposblblu she 
could be HUH taken,”—and telling another ‘‘it was no uv p'^'ug to 
master,”—‘‘she kept thi* keys,and lie biui better ax h(*r pardon,’’ ami so 
forth, Wicks used to put bis tongue in Ins cheek, vrhicdi, if ^Iiidnm Faw, 
iI«j)okethfun bc would blow bis ncKC, s.tying, “Omiiis ost ocidus nious—it U all my 
at uBdam. QyQ^ rointress.” John Wicks was jrtit np to this by u manager like of the 
fann. Jack Gaunt, orCaimt, the Lancaster e]ium]aon, who Unv small love 
Madam wards, unless for whom Wicks had been sofit a-packing long kIucc. 
W’hen W’lcks had nothing better on hand at Oxenford, he would bestir 
gctanytljiiisuut in threshing, and a hwty flail in truth was his. Luts of old 

of kbcoliUV ricks stood in the yard, which pv*u|dc called Old Katlicrs’ ricks, put up 
Swy mty ]>\ii Turning up his cuffs, he would pull them to pieces, 

nme bmsU^toru niindiiig nut a whit the smut and dust, and all manner of mildew 
of com. therein, and lustily thresliiug tlicin, would earn a dircwd penny for his 
master by getting what corn there was—not much, hut of good sample— 
though in sooth chaff did abound. But, what was far better, many good 
copies made he of the lease, as did ©there also, though inueh did Ma¬ 
dame fume, you may suppose, at sorying-mon diking such liberty. 

Just afore Wicks was put ou the funu. Old Gregory li.ad packed off a 
sboat the g^rarm of dirty labourers, wliom ho would not feed him self, for our John’s 
roaintaiuing. These were ritulod “Fryers,” because, mcthinlcs, they 
fned so much fishes on Friday's; some <jf them in black gowns, and some 
gT^y» without an inch of Icatlier to their feet. Well, as they offered 
to work for nothing, our Jolm and Ins laay men fidk were willing enough 
to let these lusty fellowe dig, and plough, and run erraiiding. At first, 
John offered them so much for the job; but the cuuiitog mumpers said, 
l^getr)ch,M ** 0 h, no! Master Francis, or Mi^er Dominic told ui ‘Nol you work 
de ffltuDptn ail. for good man John, and if y'cni’re Mgry the good jKiuple will ^vc you a 
Ute and a sup for sweet charity’s :^e.’” So it surprises not » the 
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womea folks, seeing them dig liis^ly, as at first they did, should say, 

*‘Herc, churlc, a piece of pastie;" or,*^ Here, villciD, a slice of brawn.’* Arc fnl ^Icntw 
This the more, as the other men lay the whiles snoring under the hedge. 

A good bellyful got these fryers by simulating sucli industry'. Madam * 

Scarlet, too, greeted thoru with do disfavour, for tliat told her all 
tlie news tlioy heard, nod tnncli, 1 wist, tlioy s[>oke of Icasmg. At Inst, 
they craved far too mncli, und took an ell for an inch, as Solomon has it> tntpat ca 
60 that dcQcc a bit could women people sit down to meals, but in eame a 
flyer, su sure as a vulture to a battle, kcetdy vuiding the same. Small 
courtesy they stood uu. It was, By your leave, sweet mother, this 
flitch;’’ or, Dear Christian folks, this lump of cheese;" aud no more, 
but ititi) the wallet both went stiiughtway. 

Mic’litlly, tticrefore, Wicks hatod, and stoutly withstood, thofio bogging Wifks ths 
men. He would be ever talking to his master to rid him of tliii ungodly a shrewd 
fry. To wltoiu uur Jolin sorrowly uscil to aiuni cr, that lie wished ho would 
do it for him, for he ft^ired Madam Scarlet Often, tlicii, Wicks would 
take Ills Hail, and with one or tw*o other stout hoys, go ruuud tu the good- 
wives’ houses, and where he found a fryer, ninki* him down on hiv marrow* 
bones, and kick and cuff titc lubber mau soundly, timiiug out his [xickets 
and empty lug liis w'ollet ou the floor; so when he lighted on a gooil 
pound of chci.'Sis or u pa.sty, down came the flail oti ]hk»v fr)'cr, the while 
calling, ‘‘Ah! would you then ?’^or, "(let out of that;*’ or, may be, Drop 
it”—go{Kl Engli»h cricx, much hoard in there days in l.niidoTi town. 

Much would it jiuike our ihrtinruiiy* iiuui, (hat write of the Old Wkk^wknngirth 
Fatheivs staav and jicrchance some gwHl nimid it have yhhlcd, couhl 
have heard Wieks talking, when the day's work was <ner. down at 
Oxcoford. Even I times the ineu >votdJ sit under the trce>, talking all 
manner of riddh's, aud they would try' to pu/zlc Wicks, putting shrewd 
questionings. One would say, " I don't believe Gregor)* Ct>iiid make a 'rii? uds set up 
mistake if he tried.” \\ ieks would answer* 1 f^oc him onmc out into a •[wCiux tiucs* 
tlie stnet one day with Ins baton tlu? w^nJgw•ay; r/yo, (ii'ogory is able 
to nmko a mistake as well us you or I whi'con, a laugh against Jlr. 

Questioner. Anntlicr would pretend, "I believe Gregory nmld make 

any rule be likrsi fl>r onr Jolm’s lalxJiUT'fswliereut Wirk?, "If I 

owe you five shillings^ and Cregorv ‘ Wicks dmi’t pay,’ I .su[h 

pose 1 stand hcivin axeii^C'd?” Xt ivbieu onothi'r laugh. 'ni(*u 

third, who had hhuc sclioidiiig, w<mld s.iv, ‘'lie was sure Gregr^iy’s 

great-grcat-gi.iudfatl‘-r had the furiii anumg «even hills;” and he would 

tell up what old Jenuiiy had said, or what ho had heard Gustive soy, 

aud 50 forth; to all which Wicks would answer, "'n.ov weve bolbre mv \ cn.itgiwia 

time; gi>Hl, honest, I Jiircsay; but that's uo reas*Mi why they shi>uld 

know move than I. If ynu want to know all almut tlu^* things, I’ll 

tell you iis tnio as Gos[w.d.” Tliereon he would put out the eojiy of 

the lease, and put his finger here, and then there, and hold it 

for all to sc*e, uiul ask tlk'ni how tliey got out of tiuit ? But nolxxly 

laughed now; and the lads, who were sidkv at Iving put do on in this 

fittkion, went off m\ittcring tiiat he was only an old G«>s|iel d«K*t*ir. 

Poor John Wicks!—" felcm ciira nccavit,” an Plnll|Kit(s inevLIy said, j^hn Wicks 
Time and hard work wore him out He wasn’t more tluni ihreescore Uicth.oiidiifop- 
yeaw wheu ho bud down to sleqi in Lutterwortli jiird. I'm sure ii’i a 
Bbune that tlic labourers ou tlie farm have never put a tidy tombstone 
up to mark tlio spot when? a good nitn sleeps. He eopioJ nut tlie lease 
—it may be, but for him, copies would be scarce witli us now. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 

BY KIOnOLAS lOCrTELL. 

BOOK IL 
Chapteb XIIL 

HESTER AMOKG THE PTC TUBE* DEALERS.—THE BROKER OF THE SEVEN 
dials/’ the ingenious ** MAKER OP THE OLD UASTKRS.” 

It was about eleven in ttie forenoon, when the light figure of Hester 
might have bee a seen gliding along Flcet-strect. Under her arm slic 
earned a small portfolio, which contuned tlio produce of a fortiiight^a 
artistic labour, consisting of four pieces in water-colours, and the little oil 
landscape of which we have had occasion to speak. She had toiled ex¬ 
clusively on those drawings, having susjKmdra even her nightly occu¬ 
pation of netting purses. To eqtml, thereto 1 * 0 , her former gains, and defray 
the expense of canvas, paint, and paper, it was uccessary that she should 
veceiro for her performances about throe ^nnuids. 

On Hester tripjied, atixious to leani whut success might await her new 
speculation. Reaching the entranco of the Icmph*, where the old doors 
open upon Fleet-street, she turned pale, and trembled. The image of the 
di'oaded IJartlcv within those walls seemed to rise before her. Mechani¬ 
cally she crossed to the opposite side, and looked over lier shoulder, to see. 
that he was not actually following her; and this natural gesture of fear 
was continued until the block arch of Temple liar having been passed, 
that massy relic of by-gone days concealed Fleet-street and the Temple 
from her sight. 

The first shops that Hester entered were those of fancy-tlcalers, whose 
windows displayed an endless variety of articles of an ornamental nature. 
Some of the shopkeepers treated her witli neglect, and a few with rude¬ 
ness. In one place, however, she met with courtesv; the master was au 
elderly man, and, looking kindly at the vendor and her wares, expressed 
an inclination to become a purcliascr. VV ith liU s|)ectaolc9 on his nose, 
he scrutinised the flower-drawings, smiled, shook liis head, but still his 
look was very benevolent 

“ Pretty well-^may do for screens,'* said the fancy-dealer. ‘‘ Many 
nice touches; must have taken yon, miss, some time. Sorry we can give 
60 little for these kiud of dungs now: but, the fact is, so many artists in 
the field." ^ 

” I do not expect a high price,** said Hester. 

Right-—sensibly spoken. High price?—no, indeed. But let me see, 
you shall have their worth—that is, the trade iwice. Two fmit pieces; 
two flower ditto. 1*11 give you a slitUing cacli." 

Hester’s blank countenance expressed surprise aud sorrow. 

“ You don’t speak, my girl. Jsn*! it enoiigli?" 

The paper ilont cost me half the money. If I sell them at the price 
you name, i shall have laboured five days for two shillings.” 

Sorry for that, my dear child, bat must learn to point faster. Quan¬ 
tity, swiuneis, tbat*8 the order of the day—ha, ha, hn! But come, won't 
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be hard,** added the nan> taking out five shillings from his till; aay 
three pence more—fifteen pence apiece*—tliere!" 

Little as this was, Hester, fearful she roiglit be offered even less else* 
ndiere, received the money with an inward sigh, and, returning her quiet 
thanks, stepped out of tlie shop. 

Her chief hope remained—her oil landscape, representing the Norfolk 
farm, the cattle, and the peasant boy. 'rhis nnght set a)I riglit, and 
Imndsomcly remunerate her for her labour. There was no lack of picture* 
marts; the Strand, Vail Mall, Piccadilly, were dotted with them; tlioy 
abounded in every street; but their showy entrances abashed and 
daiujtcd Hester, aud it was some time before she could muster suflicieut 
courage to open one of the high gloss doors. At length she entered a 
shop in Piccadilly; it displayed bright new paintings, and dingy old ones, 
and was garnished witli gre.it gildcnl, staring in nervous 

agitation, approached him who ap]H.*arcd to lie the master, but her hand 
ti^emblcd to such a degree, that it was with difficulty she could untie her 
portfolio, and produce her painting. 

As the “ great dealer,*’ tlic man of Titians, ClauJc«, an<i Dominifliinoi, 
took the landscape into his lumd, be just glanced at it, and then [mlitely 
asked the name of the artist 

“ Oh! yourself,*’ said tUo gentleman. ‘‘I confLss 1 never heard <if 
your name beforeand a look of surprUc o\‘cr$pread his dark and solemn 
face. Hester considered this a good omen; he might be surprised that 
an obscure girl could produce the {uiintiiig he saw. 

Tlie connoisseur, whose dignitv pcrinittHl him to utter but few wonh, 
returned the landscape wiih one lumd, atid, with the other, pointed at liis 
glass door. ** Good moniiiig,” hv B.nid. 

Do you not purchase paintings, then?'* 

“ Certainly we do.** 

“ Will you not kindly offer something for mine?" 

The look of surprise increased, and the eyes opened to a staring 
width. 

I am astonished, young woman, at >x>ur ashing 5ueh a question. 
Don’t you know gi'cat nrms, like ours, never buy ohseiuc pictures. We 
sell notbirtg but til's!-rate names, and tberefoas of course, cannot purchase 
any but tliem.” 

“ I don’t say,” o])scrvcd Hester, ratlier puzzled bv the gentleman's 
words, tliat mine is a good painting; but tlii«, perhaps, is your meaning 
—howover good my performance might be, you cuuld not purchase it.” 

“ Certmnly not.” 

Is that picture,” asked Hester, emboldened, for her spirit was rising 
—is that little picture whicli 1 see agmnst tlie wall yi)uder by a high 
name?” 


It was a small landscape, soniewliat resembling her own, except tliat 
the farmhouse was one daub, the cattle like roinul red spots of ochre 
dropped at random on the canvas, wbile tlie figures resembled ouraug* 
outangs rather than human beings. The gentleman, the servile wc>r- 
shipper of fashion and names, gravely told her the landicape was iiivalu* 
®hle—worth at least five hundred guineas; it was a real- —• Hester 
could not recollect the Dutchman’s hanl and barbarous name 5 9he only 
felt assured that were the picture by her hand, the highest sum she should 
dare ask fur it would be about as many shillings as (ho dealer asked 
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hundred guineas. Alas! she had yet: to leam a stem lesson, and become 
acquainted with a most melancholy prejudice which prevails in the world 
of art. Paintings arc rarely or never judged by their intrinsic merits, but 
arc valued in an exact pr<iportion to the notoriety or fame at^cbed to the 
j>arty by wliotn they may happen to be drawn. A very memorable in¬ 
stance of this truth some rime since occurred; when a committee of 
^^enlightened men,*’ great crirics and judges of the fine arts, purchased 
for OUT National Gallery, at tlic cost of many hundreds of pounds, a pic¬ 
ture, said to be a real Ilolbeiu. lu a few months this painting was dis¬ 
covered to bo not a real Hrdbein. There it iiung, its merits, if it possessed 
any, precisely tlic same as before tbc discovery, the differouce only exist¬ 
ing in the feelings of the trustees. It was without delay degraded ircm 
its place, cast foitli iu scorn, and the picture, for which nearly a thousand 
pounds, wc believe, liad been given, would not now very probably fetch 
tlic sum of one guinea. 

Tlie connoisseur of Piccadilly, deigning not to say another word to 
ITcstor, again stretched his ringeil baud towards the dour, arid the fair 
artist, convinced that any further appeal would l)v useless, quitted tlio 
room of renowned names and cnliglitciicd criticisnr with a heavy heivrt. 

OtlkT picture establish men Is in the iieiglibonrhood Hester in turn 
visited; but tlic same answer, varying only iti tlio mode of exprosrion, 
was given her ns by the connoisseur of Picctidilly. We do not say her 

f iainting was a fine one; it was only a [Kissiihlc performance by a young 
land; hut had its iiicj’lt bocu gicat, its fate, wc liollcve, would, under 
tlio cireninstances, have Imx^ii precisely similar. Slio was advised to 
a])p)y to a small broker, and this, indee^l, was the best course the poor 
^irl could now pursue. Alrcady exhausted by licr long luid wcoi'y 
journey ings to and fro, wc see her {Kissing through sundry narrow and 
dirty streets iu tile vicinity of Gordon. At length slie porcpivcs 

the name of a certain street, >vhicli, forgetting its previous crookedness, 
runs In a direct line to n point where seven other streets meet, giving to 
tlie locality the picturcsque name of the ** Seven Dials.’’ 

Mil this is tlie place,” said Hester, to herself; shall find the 
shop tliey spoke of here.” 

In a few mlnuti'S she jKiuscd before a house, the front of which, pro¬ 
truding rather beyond its fcllon's, fonued a shop of a very singular 
dc'^Tiptinn. Old spinets were here mixed up with cane-bottomed cliairs; 
dingy tables and rusty fireirons were relieved hy pieces of bright- 
coloured car})ct, all wan'anted noarly new% Monsters, and curiosities, in 
the si)ape of serpents’ skins, stulTeu monkeys nnd one real alligator’s 
mail-1 ike (*;ue, hung fnim the ceiling. The display of [lictiiros, too, was 
consider able. Old and new, oil and water-coloured, little and great, 
were piled up, and suspended on the walls in beautiful coufosioiu Hester 
entered this emporium, and, advancing a few steps perceived a man 
sitting in the contn* of the room on a low stool, llis coat was off; his 
legs, for ease and comfort, were hoistc<l upon a ocighbouriog chair, aud 
ho was quietly smoking a pii»e. His sallow cheeks, hU ougle Dose, aod 
the crafty but vciy intcllcrtinil exprearion of the dark eyes, betrayed 
him to be a irember of that wondious family—the people who have pre¬ 
served their religion and riieir personal cliaracterutics unchanged, through 
all their tronblee, their wanderings, and the persecutions which have 
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asaoiled them, since the age when hoary saw the mighty Pharaohs 
enthroned on his banks. 

Mr. Methusalelt Moses, perceiving Hester enter with her portfolio, 
partly guessed her business. He did not rise from his stooh but merely 
nodded his head, and continued his smoking, so that the white and 
odorous vapour, issuing at stated periods from one drawn-down comer of 
liis mouth, mounted in picturc*Ar|uc UTeaths, half veiling liis laigc liook 
nose, and hanging like a crown of glory above his head. 

You pnrclkase pictures, I believe began Hester, hesitatingly. 

<<Purchase? Certmaly, my dear; yes, yes, yes,’’ answered Mr. Closes, 
with a sharp nasal twang; but I would rather sell, any day—rather 
sell 5 yes, yes.” 

I have u small oil-painting, representing a landscape iu Norfolk 

Well, never mind wheiv the landscape is, let's see it,” said tlio Jew, 
holding his pipe iu his left hand. 

Hester openeil her portfolio, and gave the painting to the broker. An 
his sharp eyes sorutinlscd the pi<.*ce, he nodded liis lieuJ briskly, and 
sinnkcil with ijuickia* and more ferocious pnfls. 

What d'ye call this?—oil jiainting? Wliat roaster is it after?— 
Guinsboroogli, «^!ovelu]ul, Ciiyp, or Touiers?** 

“ I have copied it from no master; it is my own.” 

** So much the worse. Buy ? Td rather sell, I say.—ratlicr sell. 
Young ivoman,” he aibUnl, waving his hand lu a dignified manner, look 
around you) these nre picters.” 

Hester cast a melaucholy ghuice in the direction intimateil. Wliat to 
her were the brokerpictures. gfHKi or bad ? they would not put broad 
into her mouth, or assist her hi her grand design of rolcosiiig lier father 
from piisou. Oh! she felt she was toihiig for someth log dearer, holier 
far than fame. 

“Ileal ones, u’n’t they?” said the Jew: “and all done by the right 
masters: yes, yes, yes. That’s ft Cuyp, that’s a Teniers, ftud tlmt’s a 
Jlorolaud. Hii! ho! IVe got them!” 

“ Strunge," ihouglit Hester, os she stood musing for a momeut; “ here, 
in this mean shop, 1 find the some spirit actuating the owner m prevails 
in the fivsiuonublo uiarts of St. James's; tlie same lowing down to nami^a ; 
the same hero-worship; iiiau the very slave of prejudice and fashion, aud 
wholly ujiable, or, if able, not daring, to fonu a Judgment for himself.” 

“ Ah I could you conic up to that Teniers, now—” Tlio Hebrew 
suddenly cheeked hiiiiself, and rose from liis stool. “ But ’tis of no use 
talking. You wont to sell tlie pietcr?" 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, listen to me,” pursueil Mr. Moses, after he hud meditated for 
some minutes. '*Ynu don't wsuit nlnlity, 1 think; but this piece, fiitr 
little lan(!sca[)C os it is done by a modern, and a painter, too, without a 
name, is just worth nothing at all, or, at ino^t, four sldllings.” 

“ Four eUillings?” ciicd Hester, iu a tone of voice betraying too plainly 
tbo keenness of lier di8api>ointment 

“ Stop, young woman, not so fast. I say its preaeut worth is four 
shillings; fiut,” exclaimed Mr. Moses, turning up his little cunning eyes, 
and winkiug significantly, *‘do you ibiuk you could make it iuto some* 
thing else,—say a Cuyp ?” 
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Make it into a Cujp ? What do vou mean 

Ah! I see you don't take \ not been long in London, I suppose. 
Kow, ril toll you a secret^ you shall p^t for me, and then it 
won’t be to your interest to tell tales. My chief huainess is to collect 
Cuyps, Tenierses, Morelands, and so on. 1 don't expect to sell theta 
here; people are too poor in tlie * Dials* for that; but 1 supply great 
West*Knd dealers with these choice pieters by the old masters. 1 em¬ 
ploy several psuntera, young hands who job cheap; for cheapness, my 
dear, is everything. Woll, I think you*a suit mo; for this landscape, 
with the cows, tho fields, and the ragged boy, might be made into a 
boo^ul Cuyp, or, at least, into a very respectable Moreland.** 

Hester was s^ll rather perplexed, though her mind was gradually 
becoming enlightened. 

** Now,'* said this collector, or maker of the old masters, **just take 
your )andsca(>e home; give it a dingy and a brown hue alt over. I 
think if you were to hang it up your chiinley for about twen^-four 
hours 'twould be as well; that it, if the olumley hasn’t a register- 
stove.** 


^^llaog tlie picture up the chimney!** siud Hester, astonished; *^aud 
why?’* 

“ To smoke it, of course; for then ’twill hiok okl. My artists general))' 
find this tho best plan; and I always n^miuond Uie chiniley-back, 
especially in making tlie Cuyps and tho Tenierses.** 

Hester now perfectly understood tho object which tho ingenious Mr. 
Moses had in view, yet she was unable to regani such a proceeding in any 
other light tlian that of base huud. Only surprised was slic that any 
respectable dealers could patronise such a man, or wink at practices so 
thoreughly unprincipled. She marveUed, too, that the public could be 
so duped; but 3Ir. Methusaleh Moses was better act|uaintcd with the 
world than Hester Somerset, and was profoundly skilled in tlie philosophy 
which teaches the many to follow the few. 

Then you won't take the drawing home, and do os I tell you?” said 
the broker, obeerving that Hester hesitated. 

No, I cannot be guilty of suph a deception.” 

Oh I never mind,*' observed the Jew, resuming his place ou his 
stool, and taking his pipe. Don’t put it up the chimloy then; I iiover 
force artists to make money against their will; if tliey refuse to get their 
fortunes by doing as I tell them, ’tis their own fault. I never push 
sovereigns into their hands. Good day.” 

But will you not take the landscape just as it is ?** 

‘^What! fresh and fw, and done by somebody living, and, worse 
than all, by somebody nobody knows? Why, such a picter, I say, is 
worthless in tho trade; however,**added Mr. Moses, musingly, scratching 
his ear with the tip of bis pipe, ** as you seem a good g^rl, and a young 
band, 1*11 encourage you, though’tis like giving money for nothing; 
you shall have seven shillings for your landscape—there !” 

Seven shillings? Night and day have I laboured at this piece for 
more than a week.” 

[ can’t help it if you’ve worked more than a year, young woman. 
That’s my price, and I don’t think you’ll get any broker to pve more.’* 
The head of the Jew, with his fine Rembrandt-like profile, was again 
obscured by wreaths of fragrant smoke. Hester, who thought of the 
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cold treatment she had aJreadv experienced at the hands of other picture- 
dealers, felt loth to quit the place. 

Well, will you take the money, or are you going ?” said Mr. Moses 
from out of Ihs impenetrable cloud. 

Hester drew a few steps nearer, and her low sigh miglit liarc boon 
heard. 

** The ]>oorest artisan gets double hy lus labours. Even if 1 were to 
sweep a comer of a street—^* 

Now, never mind artisans and the streets; sell the drawing or go!” 

Say/* exclaimed Hester, with a desperate effort, say nine shil- 

lingsr 

Not a farthing more. In selling I sometimes 'bate, but in buyTTig 
never ri,w% Here's the cash.” • 

The bony hand was thrust forward beyond tlic cloud, and seven 
shillings lay in the man's palm. Hester, wiili a sad and slow motion, 
took the few coins, and tlieii quitted tho residence of Mr. Mcthusaleh 
Moses, the celebrated maker of tho old masters.” 


Chapter XIV. 

MB. PIKE AND III9 SOLITART DINNER.—TUB FAIR ABTIRT'S I. A ST HOPE. 


^^What! she has taken to drawing, has she?” said the attornov of 
St. Mary Axe, as he throw bimsclf into a chair in his kitchen witli a 
black dissutistied countenance. The door communicating with liis oflice 
stood ujur, so tliat lie could espy any client, if such an indiWdual sliould 
liappcn to enter. Mr. Pike was busily enipIoyc<l in cooking his dinner, 
for, though possessing many thousands of pounds, ho did not commit the 
extravagant enormity of keeping a servant. 

Dniwing! That’s vexations. Something may bo got by that. The 
girl will make money/' pursued tlie soliloquist. Have wc labourcil, 
then, for nothing ?^causeil her to be discharged from Regent-street only 
to tliwsv her on another track? Why^slte may even improve her for¬ 
tunes. Wliat will Hartley siiy to tius? 

Mr. l^ko scowled an ominous scowl. He then rose, and turned his 
red-herring on the gridiron.'^ This was his dinner; for the fuDdholder 
indulged in the luxury of animal food only oucc a week. lie couldn’t 
afford it oflener. 


She'll make money. Ali! now I thiuk of money, Til just add that 
eight hundred pounds at once to the sum in consols, for the stocks are 
very favourable for an investment. I'm getting on a little—getting on. 
Well, it's every man's duty to provide for his old Heaven and 

reason bid liim do it. Yes, 'tis a solemn and religious obligation. Pooh I 
the girl need not think of this yet She is young, but I am growing old. 
Thcicfore, if I can get anything by stopping her proceedings, I act but 
fairly, and iu accordance with ^e dictates of justice and reason. ^^5, 
yes, I am all right; and tsy conscieucc, I rejoice to think, is perfectly 
clear.” 

Tlien the worthy gentleman, becoming more eomposod and hanpy, 
spread his clothi and placed his dinner on the table. A frugal mesJ, m 
truth, it might be, a herring and a pototo; but so many sweet and plea* 
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surable visions of saving and amassing bovercd above tlic scanty boards 
that no doubt much whether an epicure ever experienced mare satisfac¬ 
tion ovor his venison and dianii>agTic than that miser derived from his 
soiitaiy and miserable repast. 

“ We must stop her,’* nmitnuriHl Mr. Kke, at every interval wluch 
occiiiTcd ill his eating. We will stop her,** he still said, as he placed 
down tlio glass, having draioed the cold >vater it contained. *‘Ay, wc 
•will stop her.” 

Putting nway his dinner things, and raking out his timto save the ex¬ 
pense oF coal«, Mr. Pike stepped into liu office. There he remained 
leaning buck in liis chair. Yet it was not to enjoy an afternoon 
No; tho niind was too active to suffer the body to indulge 
in sice]), so long as the «in contitmcxl .above tbo liorison. Tie was 
wvnpi'od in meditation. First his law business claimed his thoughts; 
then liis connexion with Ilaillcy, and the lK*st n'.ctliod of frustrating the 
designs of Hester, put his mind on the stretch. But those themes for 
relleition ultimately gave place to the cherished subject of his lieart Ho 
mused on his increasing ho.ird; guinea added to guinea, tbouHand to 
thoxisand. Oh, the dear, delicious, soul-absorbing <lieam! Say not the 
miser, while he starves bis body, and dro|>s by inches, tijrough cmaxHatioii 
and feebleness, into tho grave—say not he has no reward on onrtlu Sliut 
out from his hmin tho image of tin* tomb, and it is the wild, svvoct 
intoxicaHon of tho opium-eater that he feels. His very frenxy is an 
cxci'ss of rapture; and he laughs at the astronomer and his glittering stars 
when lie surveys his heaps, more bright and prtreious in hU eyes than the 
golden orlis of heaven. 

An<l did Hester, after the little enconragement she received, relinquish 
her efforts with the pencil and brush? Not yet. She resolved on cou- 
centrating her powers, and bestowing a gft^ater length of time on one 
pim*. 1'ho subject of the intended painring was Biookland Hall .and the 
suiTounding scenery. Each spot where her infancy was passed had so 
impressed itself on lier mind, that she experienced no difficulty in drawing 
cntii*cly fiom memory. The painting, wlicn completed, was intended to 
be hung for sate in one of the b^foars. Week after week passed, and still 
Hester toiled at her easel. Meantime she lUvA on tlic little which she 
had previously contrived to save. It was for a great stake that she 
threw; success would be triamph. But, should the performance prove 
a failure, the defeat to her would be calamitous Indeed. 

Mr. Somerset was aware of his daughter's pursuit, and the suljcct on 
which her ]>cncil was employed. Heater assiu^d him that her labour 
would lie certain this time of gaining a handsome recompense, and riie 
old gentleman hoped and prayed soch might be the case. Brookland 
Hull —how dear it was to the memory of tho ruined and caprivo man! 
how lovely the house and domain of his ancestors still shone on tho mirror 
of his fancy! Such a fuoture, he thought, even if indifferently executed, 
roust needs be bcaudFul. 

And Heater completed her task. As a work of art, independently of 
its associations, the picture was good. Id truth, the indefatigable young 
artist had surpassed herself. And now, at his urgent request, she was to 
take it to her father m the prison; for Mr. Somerset would delight his 
eyes with it, and oougratoJate his child previously to its being exposed for 
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salo. With foolings of pride and happiness, Hester consented to his wiali. 
As however the painting was of rather largo dimensions, slie could not 
herself very well transjiort it to the Fleet Hrison; but she hired a boy, 
who, for a small sum, would carry it on his Rhoulder« One thought gave 
her great satisfaction; Mr. Hartley's solicitor, Pike, could not persecute 
her now, for what slinuld he know of licr ptt^nt movements? Even if 
he discovered her painting in the ba»tar, it was not likely, she thought, 
he would remain there oil diw depreciating its merits, 6r> as to prevent 
people from purchasing iL No, she uas secure from his luochinations 
now. 

Crafty, subtle, sneaking little I’ikc! peering into corners with i^Mog 
iiiJustry, and gaining Inielligenec scareely know how, thy^Rret 
agoti^. 've gricvfi to say, was not so easily cliidctl. 

‘‘Take gieat care,” said Hester to the bov, ns he carried the pointing 
before her down Fleetdano in tl>e dir<H?t5ori <if tlio prisoTi. When wo 
reach tho door I will knock, and you linve only to walk straight tlirough 
the passage into tlm further yaid. Oh! stop one instant: I hnvo left 
somethiug at my hnlgings, ami which my father must have.*' 

She h;ul iiulowl Ibrgtitton her purse, the last shilling in which was to 
bo given to her father that morning. Eighily Hester tripiicd I ack, 
while tho boy I'emaincd standing on the pavement, tlie picture on his 
shouhlcr. Ho was an honest youth, and Hester know him well, 

** My giKxl lad,*^ said u man wlio, wm|>pe<l in a great coat, >valko<i np 
to him innnoiUntely that Hester had vanished into the house, ‘‘can you 
tell mo where 11 oily hush-alley is r” 

The boy looked pu 2 zled, for he did not know of such a place. 

I loll) bush •alloy, sir? Take c’are, sir, this is a painting IVo got 
here; don't knock against it, plonsc.'* 

I won’t hurt it, my dear youth. Here’s twopence ft)r you, if yon'11 
just tell me when? Ilollybush-mley is.” 

One hand <if the boy, as he took the money, was necessarily with¬ 
drawn from tho pictn>*c-frarac; and a very dight knock which the man 
gave, as if by acc ident in tnming round, caused the iminting to fall from 
the lad*s shouidor upon the pavement. 

Oil! what will the lady say ?” cried the boy, iu great oonstenia- 

tioiL 

“I'm very sony, but it is not injured,” said the man; “the wrap¬ 
per Las saved it; the picture is not even soiled. Now let me place it 
on your shoulder." 

“ Quick, then; for miss will be here in a minute,” exclaimed the 
trembling youth. 

As the stranger lifted tlie picture, anJ^lhe boy tumod from him, the 
former might luvo l>een obsenod to draw hastily from lus large side- 
pocket a common painter’s brush, smeared with block paint, nhat liis 
object miglit be himself only knew; and why he lifted the cloth cover¬ 
ing, thrusting hu arm beneath it at tho very moment lie was settling Uic 
picture in the desired position, was equally a mystery. 

“ It is all right,” said the man. “ I won't trouble von any more 
about Hollybiish-alley, for I think I know it now. Tnero, you may 
k^p tho twopenceand tho speaker, who in truth had not expected 
thiB^ golden opnortunity of accomplishing so earily what he meditated, 
yanished arouw tho corner, just os Hester came upy out of breath with 
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climbing and Ucscen<ling the counUess stairs of the high lodging-house. 
Tlic boy did not mention the iuciilent which had occurred^ since no 
damage seemed to have been done. They reached the prison; and the 
picture having been earned to the room of Mr. Somerset, the lad wont 
away. 

The father and daughter stood beforo the painting, as it leant, con¬ 
cealed by its cover, against the wall. Mr. Somerset was anxious to see 
its but {{eater repressed his ardour, and would not, for a few minutes, 
permit him to raise the canvas. 

Now, you expect too much,’^ she said. “ Broohlaiid Hall and tho 
coi^^ around, we know, are very bcautifur’—the old gentioman sighed 
—^Ift I have not done justice to the subject, although this piece has 
occupiwl roe exactly six weeks.” 

“ Six weeks, my poor child, labouring for me !'* said Mr. Somerset. 

“ Uut for myself, too, father,” observed Hester, smiling. 

** Well, 1 trust you will receive a due reword for your tail. Perse¬ 
verance is a noble virtue. It will sell—it must sell—yet 1 shall grieve 
to lose it. Now Hester, gratify me.” 

The girl playfully put back the iatniding hand. 

" One instant stop, dear fatlier. Let me open the door, that more 
liglit may fall upon it. Much of tho effect of a picture, you know, d(y 
pends upon the light in which it is nlaocil.*’ 

Hester moveil b^ock the door, and drew aside tho little curtain which 
hung over the single window. Then, wttli a girlish pleasure nnd ini 
artist's pride, site stooped to raise the canvas which covered tho fair 
representation of Drookland Hall. Already, iu fancy, the late preprictor 
saw Ill's beloved Elizabethan mansion, the smooth velvet nark, tlie fresh 
green trees, the deer, tlie running broede, the hills, and the distant sea. 
lie half-shaded his eyes with his hands, until the delightful vision shouki 
be realised to his senses. But his daughter suddenly started hack, niid 
a sliriek sprang to her lips. She tottei^ towards him, unable to articu¬ 
late words; but her hand was pointed in the direction of the uucovorod 
painting. 

Oil, that piteous, ngouisiog look! It sent a thrill to the fatlu^r s 
heart. And there was the perfonnanec—not a beautiful landscape now; 
but on the fairy-like colours stood large daubs of black paint. The 
blue, delicate sky, tho green fields, the ancient mansion, were crossed 
nnd rccrosscd by broad belts and smears of the same obliterating paint. 
T'ho ruin liad been done quickly, but done completely. 

The pale face of Hester lay on her father’s shoulder ; and tears, re¬ 
lieving the first shock and the^ony, were flowing now. Mr, Somerset 
saw oil, and understood at once her filings. None but an enemy could 
have perpetrated the infamous act; and who that enemy was he had 
little difficulty in divining. One hand supported his dl'oopiug child, 
whose hopes were crushed, and whose labors were all in vain; tho 
others was clcncbnl in rape, and his eyes were full of the fire of indig¬ 
nation. Another inju^ was heaped on his bead; another stab had been 
instigated by the cruel brother I Will Uie law give him no redress ? 
Will justice award to the evil no punishment ? He wa$ in a prison, 
without reaourcee, withfnit a eiogle pound. Who would engage attor¬ 
neys ?_who fee counsel for him? fie roust bear in patience^his des- 

waitonfibr* 
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The injured man torned alowly* for he heard a step approach the 
door. A figure uow darkened the entrance, the figure of a person well 
known. The intruder stood still, with his arms <]uietly folded. This 
was not the first time ho had made his appearance in a similar manner. 
Ilohnd Hartley camo to indulge io the luxury of certain feelings, and to 
behold the humiliation of his enemy. Tlie lids were half raised from his 
gloiving eyes, and the pupils dilated with a singular expression of ma¬ 
licious enjoyment. 

The two brothers gaxed on each other, strange to say, without uttering 
a single word. Their looks seemed to fasciuate each other by smno 
deadly infiuouco, aud tlicy diduot advance a step or move Hester 

only cowered uway, sinking gradually from her father seinbrAciPSntil her 
fair form lialf lay upon the fioor, one hand being tremulously extended 
towards him wlio 6t<»od at tlie entrance, as if slie would entreat his for¬ 
bearance and mercy. 

CfCAPTEtt XV. 

THE TWO KREMieS.—TIIR MAOI8TU.\T£. 

Iruiokatjon at his unparalleled injuries iMiredown at length all those 
feelings of a mild forgiving nature which hitlicrto had rendered Mr. 
Somerset a patient enduror. Losing coinmaud of himself, he now sprang 
towards Ilailley, and seised him by the collar. 

** Mlscrahlo man! siro you not content with (Hirpctrating; your infamous 
deeds, but you must come to odd insult to our wrongs, and mock our 
misciics?’’ 

Hartley, perfectly calm, made uo effort to diaengagn himself. 

Uugfi,^* he said, in a low, moiLSured voice, ** you enjoyed your good 
things for many years—tho time has come when you must receive 
your evil. Tliis is the natural course of earthly events—>tlii$ is the doom 
of man V* 

\*our pliUosophy is the philosophy of a demon, hj'pocrito, aud liar! 
If I have siniKKl, llcavcii hath not appointed thee to be an avenger.*^ 

“ l^cvhaps it has,” wid HarUcy, with a sneer. 

No, Heaven, to execute its purposes, will not havo recourse to mean¬ 
ness and malice. You are iusUgated only by the Lvil One beneath. You 
seek to drivo the iron into my sou! deeper and dDC|)cr by afhicting this 
lild, by blasSing her hopes and frustrating her designs. Look 
1”—Somersift pointed at the nilucd picture—Did you not do 

that?” 

Hartley at first was surprised, but prcscuily, coniprcliending the truth, 
laughed, if that hideous writhing of the liord features might bo called 
laughter. 

I am not guilty, Hugh. I did not besmear that fur picture. I’ 
faith! those block lines and daubs do not much improve the piece/' 

You emplwed, tlicn, some villain to do this bw act.’* 

If so, brother, mind it is your place to discover the iustruniont, and 
th^i prove me to be the employer. The law does not coll on me to 
assist you in the matter.” 

“ I need no aseistaiice. Your tool, the diabolical Pike, is the man.’ 

“Very well, proceed against us; wo are ready to appw. In the 
Temple, and at St. Mary Axe, you yrHl always find yoor ob^nt servants. 

Afay.^VOL. XCU. HO. CCCLXV. ® 
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Good roomm^.*’ IlArtlcy gbneod around hitn, and added, Snug 
Quarters—wholesome stoae floor, and clean stone w alls—cool, pleasant in 
the sumn^ov, oxcecdingly so; bat—winter is coming—good day I” 

ITaitley turned on his heel, and crossed the prison-yard. He placed 
£vc sliilHngs in tlic debtors’ box, ood feed the turnkeys; for by tliose 
means, often practised before—means peniliariy efflcacious in the 
ho had ingratiated himsc^lf with the oflicials and i)imates, so that his 
visits were hailed witli pleasure, and marked attention was always 
shown him. 

Hester forthwith questioned tite lad who liad carried tlic painting, and 
the incid^ of the man uinuiring for Holly Buah^silley) now first told to 
lier, sufficiently explained the truth; the description, too, given by the 
boy of the stranger’s appearance—though his face had l»ccn muffled up 
in an old great *coat—convini^ed her tliat the |)e)'S[>n xvas Pike. Urged 
by her fatlier, she consulted a magistrate, who, considering tlio cose, 
reepicsted Mr. Pike’s presence at the oflieo. So plausible, however, were 
that gontlcmau’s statements, so mild his manner, and sound his argu¬ 
ments, that the magistrate soon became couvinced Mr. Pike could not 
Imve been tlic man who accosted the lad and destroyed tijo painting. 

“ Alassaid the worthy attorney, ‘‘ wc gentlemen of the luw, your 
worship, are frequently plo^d in a very unenviable position, being con- 
side red enemies, when, iii reality, wo arc friends. Tliis young woman’s 
father has the misr<n*tuuo to be in prison, having mn tlirough all his 
property by means of iinsuccossrul speculations. I was employed on 
Dchalf of one of the creditors, and was compelled, in carrying out the 
law, to be the reluctant iiistmmcnt of causing his present confliioinciit. 
Hence it is that the good, innocent and affcctiounte daughter, mourning 
her father’s ('oudltion, regards me as a bitter enemy. Kvciything tljut 
goes amiss slic ascribes to me. All the ills she endures are traced to my 
agency, as if I could h.'ivc auy motive or pleasure in persecuting a poor 
defenceless girl. Alas! I wish I could convincQ her that 1 pity both 
herself and her father, and would assist them to the utmost of my 
ability.” 

Mr. Pike smoothed down the tufts of his red hair, drooped his little 
watery eyes, and looked tiie picture of candour and benevolence. 

“ Wretched, hypocritical man I” cried Hester, her chock flushing with 
honest anger \ you well know that all you now assert is a tissue of 
falstdioods. Your malignant, your fiendish nature—” 

^‘llushf^rl, if you please!” smd the ma^strate, frowning; these 
hard words must not he used, in zny presence, against a respectablo at- 
tomey. I make every allowance the state of your feelings, and eon 
well ima^no why you consider Mr. Pike an enemy, when, as he justly 
observes, he is no such thing. He is an attorney, miss, and must act 
in conformity with the law, and consult the will of his clients. The 
lad is unable to swear that the man in the great coat, who encountered 
him in Fleet-lan^ is this ffontlemaa; no proof, therefore, exists of the 
identity of the two individuals. The case, consequently, must be dig- 
niised. Me. Pike, I liave no further question to ask; you znay leave. 
How^ hush, young lady; don’t utter another word; the question is de¬ 
cided. 'Whatl yon toill s^eak!—^you brave my authori^, do you? 
Fang,*' said the worthy magistrate, turning to one of the f^etionaries, 
^^you had better lead her out cf the court.” 
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Tub rapid conquest of the nortli of Transylvania, by General Bern, in 
the two last weeks of the year J848, produced cottsternation among; the 
40,d0O Wallachiiui londstorm who occupied the exteusive valley of the 
Marosh, and who were titus suddenly thronn into imminent danger; fbr^ 
if Bern should move southward, they would bo between him and Saxon- 
land, by whatever route he might choose to debouch, and they had every 
reason to appi'chcnd that be would trample thetn in the dust. Gencru 
Gedeon, who commanded them, had his head^quarters at SlaroA Vasor- 
hclVi a town of the Srx^klcrs, in tlie upper valley; and a large force occu- 
pwd the insulated Szekler canton of Araunyos, between Thorda and Nagy 
£nycd. This distribution of troo|>s Lad not only been made with a riew 
to holding the S^cklers m check, but also with that of opposing strong 
baniers to tlie vicL'rious Bern. Tho principal roads from the north con* 
verge at those places, and there, consequently, the Hungarians were most 
likdy to come down. The fertility of tlie valley enables tho inhabitants 
to lay up laigo stores for the cold season; atui tho Wallacliians might 
have enjoyed very couifortablo winter quarters, but for that ugly Polish 
general and his band of young daredevils. Their fears co^oporuting 
with their imnginatioTi, they ascribe<I a thousand plans to lum which he 
Dover cutertained. 

Among thuso Widlochians the intelligence of a total rout of their 
countrymen in tiie north roused the worst of passions. But instead of 
mutifufly calling their conquerors to account on the battle-field, they 
wTcakcHl their vengeance n[Kai tho poaccful citisens of a town held 
in particular veneration among tJie Protestant population of Transyl* 
vania. 

Nagy Enyed,* a small but flourishiug town on the River Marosh, was, 
until tho 13th of January, IS 49, renowned for a Protestant college, where 
between 1400 and Id00 students received iostrucriou in every branch of 
science and learning. The sons of tho Protestant nobility and gentry were 
mostly educated at tins college, which was so richly endowed that many 
hundreds of the poorer students wero lodged, boarded, and instructed at 
tho sole expense of the institution* A considerable portion of its moneyed 
property was at that time vested in the English funds. Tho library was 
well st<^ked. The collections of object of natural history and antiqui* 
ties, among which the rare Daco-Roman occupied a promiuent place, 
attracted the learned and tho curious from distant countnes. But political 
oiilighteninent was no less fostered at Nagy Enyed than classics and 
divioity, as, indeed, tho Protestants of Transylvania and all Hungary 
have ever been the champions of national liberty and progress, and the 
leaders of the people in their frequent political struggles with the house of 
Austria. Tho horror wdth which those votaries of ignorance and super* 
stition, the Greek popes of the Wallachians, looked up to the college at 
Nagy Enyed, and the jealousy with wliich it was watched hy the Aostziaii 
government, may be easily conceived. 

Around this quiet seat of the Muses the Wallachian hordes hovmd^ 
brooding revenge. Thrir popes, with frantic appeals to national hatred 

* SHasboig. 
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and religious prejudice, urged them on to destrr^ this teinplo o{ heresy^ 
and exterminate tlie childi^n of Satau« With more reserve, but no less 
effectively, they were encouraged by their temporal chiefs, and they 
openly boasted of having received orders from high quarters not to 
Icaru one stone on the other in that den of rebels and inddelSi Tho 
authorities at Nagy Knycd, suspecting an approaching storm, had sent 
agents to the Hungarian commanders at Thorda, with the urgent request 
to protect them; but although the distance between the two places is 
only twenty miles, no succour arrived, in spite of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Czecz^s positive promise to come to their assutance witJiout delay* They 
were thus left to tho mercy of events. 

General Wurdener passed through Nagy Enyed, on bis precipitate 
retreat fioin Klauserburg, where Generd Beni made )m entrance on 
Christmos-dny, 1848. Cxecs pursued the Austrians as far as Thorda, 
and stripped them of tlieir baggage, but did not vouturo beyond* War- 
deiior, consequently, reached Nagy Enyed with comparative ease, but, 
nevertheless, stayed there no longer tlian was necessary for making some 
general orders, and seizing upon nineteen of the most respectable inhabi*^ 
tants, whom ho carried with him, as hostages, to Karlsburg and Her* 
mannstudt. This, ho declared, was a necessary measure of precaution; 
but he at the same time pledg^ his wonl that no liarm should be done 
to tlic town, and that tlie Wallachian laiaUtorm should not be allowed tn 
enter it. lie tlieri witlidrew, leaving tlie conimund of the garrison, which 
consisted of regular Wallachian troops, to ouo Prodan, a Wallachian 
tribune^ or military cliief, who, until recently, had been pope at Mutina, 
a small village in the neighbourhood of Nagy Euyed. Pi'^au repeated 
the promise of his siijH'rior, especially with regard to the nou-oduiittauco 
of the irregular Wallaehiau honles. As a further proof of his sincerity, 
ho tenderly embraced the president, or mayor of the town, and finished 
the farce by impressing n kiss on his bearded cheeks. It was indeed the 
kiss of Judas. For a couple of weeks bo kept his word, but only to hold 
his vicUtns together by an appearance of security. 

Oil the IJth of January a band of Wallachiaos, commanded by one 
Axintc, suddenly appeared at the gates, rushed into the town, and, com¬ 
mitting outrages of every description, set fire to it in several places. 
Alarmed and enraged at ti>is breach of faith, the mayor hastened to 
Prodan, and implored him to stop the disorders and remove the land- 
stormers. Prodan answered him with a coutemptuous smile; and as tho 
mayor repeated his supplications, a Wallachian soldier stopped behind 
him, and witli the butt-end of ^ musket felled him blowing to tho 
ground. It was the sgual for a general onslaught on Nagy Enyed and 
its doomed inhabitants. Swarms of Wallachians, pouring in through tho 
gates, dispersed themselves in the streets, brandlsmug knives and sabre^ 
and carrying blaring torches, which they threw into the houses. Tho 
terrified inhabitants rushed into the street in the midst of these savages, 
and implored them to sp^ at least their lives, if they were determined 
to bum their homes. But all was in vain* 

And now a scene of devastation and murder ensued, which, for atro¬ 
cious inhumanity, surpassed even the destruction of Abrud Banja.* The 

• By these same WalUchianprip the’^igccoiliBg^opth of yovember, Nay 
Eared also was visited by them la that moDih; severzl bouses and public build- 
tags wire plunderedi and sufflerous murden committed. 
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whole town was levelled to the ground, the harhariaos throwing down by 
main force, or blowing up with gunpowder, what fire alone was unable to 
destroy. The town^house, the coUege, the churches, the mansions of tho 
nobility and geutry along with the humble dwellings of the poor—male¬ 
diction was pronounced over them all, and they all oumhled into one 
common heap of smoking ruins. Their own Greek churches the Walla- 
chiaus aacrideed to their fury with the same Satanic exultation as those of 
the Catholics and Protestants; for wiiatevcr existed within the wnlls of 
Nagy Enyed, divine or profane, clean or unclean, ajiimato or inanimate, 
was in their bloodthirsty eyes indiscriminatuly {polluted by the breath of 
rebellion and heresy, and doomed to perish as the sanctuary, tbe abode, 
or the dearest object of affecrion of a race onco honoured with fear and 
respect, now persecuted, and always hated. Tlie college library, which 
during so many sanguinary wars had remained unscathed, which the 
Turks and Tartars had respected, which oven Carafla had not dared 
to touch, wea now strippotl of iu rich contents, and tho books trodden 
down in the melting snow, or thrown wholesale into tho burning 
houses. It was during the sack of the museum that atrocity, 
Assuming fimUistic forms, exhibitc<l scenes approacliinc the visions of 
Ilrcuglie], when he peopled his hells with demons. As tho stutTed animals 
wem liurled through the windows to tlie crowd below, lliey eagerly 
caught them witli outstretched arms. The larger lioasts—such as Hons, 
tigers, crocodiles, and others, they paraded aliout with shouts of tritimpli. 
Ismail or ones, tn>pical birds, monkeys, fish, huge lobsters and crabs, snakes 
coiled round tlioir prey with mouths open to devour it, they transformed 
into fantastic ensigns, by piercing them with 6 |>cars, and lioldingthcm up 
over the heads of the luuititude. bklcli of thc:ic Strange ensign-bearers 
u as surrounded by a swann of dancing demons, armed w'ith >vnr-clubs, 
halberds, buttlo-a.Mr«, cross-bows, and the like weapons of |>ust ages and 
distant countries, of which they liad stripped die armoury, in this state 
they began the work of murder, 

ViW thousuid inhabitants, of every age, sox, aud condition, were 
mercilessly kiilini. Where they had flocked together for protection, in 
churches, court-yanls, and inclo«>d places, they >vere extonninated whole¬ 
sale by charges with bayonet, ov volleys of muskets. A Catholic 
jiricst, in whose church Imndrcds of fugitives had token refuge, endea¬ 
voured, but ill vaive. to overawe the miscreauts by holding up to their 
eyes the holy sym]>r)ls of rcli^on. lie was cut down, and liis dock mas¬ 
sacred on tile altam of God, Those who tried to escape were pursued 
with tlie lance, the knife, and tlic bayonet, nr shnt^ to ipiicken tbe work. 
Less impatient cannibals liad their victims pinioned and brought to thorn, 
when, placing them shcep-liko on tables aud boards, they cut their 
throats with the professional otteiitioii of real butchers. Tearing unborn 
infants from tlieir mothers’ side, transfixing babies with lances, carrying 
them about laughing and yelling) and roasting them subsequently, hung 
wp by therr feet like lambs, were mere postiines to these devils lu Immaii 
form, Many poisons, especially women, would die by their own hands 
rather than suffer the infamies tlicy were chosen to undergo 5 and whole 
families wore burnt iu tlieir houses, preferring a common death to having 
Uieir throats cut one by one. Outraged girls wore contemptuously throwa 
into the flames, or left insensible to jierisU on the snow. All the cruelties 
that are practised in the dark forests of North America were on^ those 
days poqietrated at Nagy Euyed, by slaves who had hrohea tWr here* 
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ditary cluuns. These horrors lasted several da^s« The words of tho 
poet,* 

Vor ilem SklaTca* venn er dSo Rette scrbricht, 

Vor detn fh;iea Mcxudicn tittoru nlclit, 

hod become a reality. 

About 2000 people succeeded ia escaping^ the fury of these hclllioimds, 
and liiding themselves in the adjacetit forests. They passed the nights 
huddled together in mvlnoa and covered places, ivhich adbrded them some 
shelter against a cold of 20 degrees U6aniniir. During the day they cauU- 
ously roamed about in search of berries, soft boric, and decayed leaves. Un* 
provided %7ith victuals, they swallowed tliis unnsitnral fooJ with avidity, to 
stiU their craving hunger, and they sucked the frozen snow to quench their 
thirst. Tender children and delicate ladies fared alike witli men nccus-* 
tomed to the hardships of a mstle life; mid such was tho cifeet of these 
dcailly bivouacs upon the frami'S of eveu tho strongest, that they all would 
have perished had not a preserver licen near. 

It seems incredible that the Austrians did notliing to stop or prevent 
tho massacres. Their forci^ at TOvU, KurUburg, and Blasendorf, wore 
more than sufKcient for tho purpose, atid the last and most distant of 
those places was not above five hours* march from the scene of devastation. 
Ilod tnelr coniiiianders been instruct'd tn t«»!eratu such enorniitiea ? Can 
it bo that orders, direst or indirect, ]>iihlte or wvet, had l>ccti issued to 
swoep Nagy Enyed and its people otT from the surfaeo of the empire? 
Had tlicWallac fiiuns been puri>(>seiy eUnsen fur the oiKeu of executioners, 
as tho most degraded and sanguinary race uithin tin: limits of Austria? 
The mere thouglit revolts our feelings; but what are we compoliud to 
believe, if men like IVodan and iVxinto, in fact the very promoters 
the massacres, were afterwards decorated with onlers of knighthood I 

The report of the sack of Nagy Enyed st>on spi'cud to ThonLo. Lieu- 
tciiaut-Culoncl Cz(^c^ was still there witli his tlQUO llungarious. But the 
same cause which liad made it iin^iossiblQ to him to succour the unfortu¬ 
nate town previous to its dcstniction, brill nailed him to his post. Bound 
to obey the orders of a superior ciml autliority, which did not allow him 
to deport, he was compelled to rermun inactive, wlicn his seal and patriotism 
urged him on to protect the persecuted and puuish their persecutors. If, 
therefore, he w*as ever accused of tardiness or pusillaniiulty, he was judged 
rashly. Besides, if Csecs had been guilty of but ilio slightest fault, Bern 
would not have conriiiuod his confidence id him—would not have made him 
a full colonel and a general oulyu few months later; and, it iii^be relied 
upon, the Hungarians would have hanged him as a trmtor. But just at 
tho moment wliea his mind was tortured by the tliought that vanity or 
weakness should exercise such &tal eficct upou tho energetic conduct of 
military affairs, and that a man—humane himself—should, for want of 
resoluriont prevent him from ossbring the cause of humanity—proriscly 
at that sad moment a noble heart, a strong ai*m, aud an illustrious name, 
came in aid of the wretched romaius of the people of Nagy Enyed. 

It was Baron Woli^ng Kemenyi, tho Obcrffcspann, or Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant of the cemitat of Thorda, a lineal descendant of one of the sove- 
teign prinoee of Transylvania in the seventeenth ccntuiy. His brother 
or cousin Dio^ had rendered his name pre-eminent in the parliamen¬ 
tary history of the country many years previous to the outbreak of the 


• Scbillar. 
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last revolutioa. In 1848 Baron Wolfpm^, formerly on oflicor of hussars, 
joined tlie patriots^ and took a conspicuous part in the conquest of the 
north of Transylvania by Geueral Bcni, whose ri^ht ann ho so fuUy 
deserved to be called. After the decisive victories of tlic Hung^orians 
over the Wallachiaiia, at Bistritz and Tihuza, and their niisorablo 
rout in die defiles of Bo^o, he pursued the robbcr-chief Urban 
beyond the Carpathians into tlio Bukowino, at the bead of 400 Vlen* 
nese volunteers, who only had left suCEneut strength to follow him on 
tliat desperate chase. Thence he nmrebed with Bum upon Marosh 
Vasarhely, llie Szckicr town, whence tliey expelled General Gcdcon, and 
after tliat success Baron Keincnyi hastened to lliorda. 

lii» heart smote him when bo heard of the fate of Nagy Euyed, its 
people, and its college, w*berc he also liad once lieen a student. Treating 
with withering contempt tlic objections of fainter In arts than his own, ho 
sallied out at tlio head of a small f<ircc, <lGtcrmincd to ^avo such of the 
fugitives 08 might bo found still alive in the forests. Ilis troop con¬ 
sisted of GO meu of Kress LighMioi'scs and some lUmvcdB and National 
Guards ^together about 4(H) men. Count Louis Toldi, Barons Vrancts 
Wosselenji uud Nicholoi Sidvasi, Vi^reczi, the captain of Kress horse, and 
John Pagi't, an Knglish genUcinau of noble lineage, who, liaving married 
a Baroness Wcssclciiyi, a niece of Kciueiiyi, had become naturalised in 
Trausylvanla, volunteered uith him on this oxpediUou. Their first 
encounter \vaa with a band of Wullachians inarching towards Toroczlco, 
with tlie inlcution of massacroiug its Mogyariu population. They were 
easily dispersed, and sent back the way they cunie ftmii. Son^c of tlie 
nniaways sniuouiiccd to PitKlau aod Axinto Uio upprouch of a Ilimgariaii 
force. T'liey hurriedly evacuated tlie place wheie Nagy Enyed had been, 
and when the Hungarians arrived Uierc uo \Vallaelnau was to be scon. 
Once a busy town of the living, Nagy Enyod now was a silent necro¬ 
polis; tliouHauds of dead bodies—uniong which tliosc of 700 women and 
cbi 1 d rou—! ay se.attcrcd among Uic sn i onldcii og ni ins. B ut to discover al 1 
those who lay liiddea under piles of rubbish w*as impossible. In spite of 
the niosi diligent search no survivors were to bo found. Crows, ravens, 
and <logd, feasting ut>ou human carcases, were the only living things in 
that awiul solitude. 

To closeribe the rage, tlie despair, the frantic ejaculations of tbo Hun¬ 
garians, would be a Uisk beyond liuinau [lovver. Explonng parties were 
now despntoliod in search of the Fugitives, and no echo travels so swiftly 
from ix»ck to rock os the report that Baron Keincnyi was near, sprc.od 
through the snowy glens w'hcrc the survivors of tlic catastrophe w*erc 
giving themselves up to dcspiur. Tlic mere sound of Ills revered name 
instilled frosh hopes into tlic minds of those liapicss victims. Out of 
2000 inhabitants who hod escaped,about loOO were collected; but, as 
may be conjectured, in a deplorable state. They crept forth from tlieir 
hiding;-places like skeietous, cxliaustcd by hunger and benumbed ivith 
cold; many were unablo to walk, or even to crawl, the cruel frost having 
deprived them for ever of the use of their limbs; and while some were 
lying on the ground apparently senseless, and visibly freezing to mumnues, 
others, maddened by wliat they hod suffered, and were still, sufifering, 
filled the wintry solitude witli heartrending cries. Hundreds were brought 
in on stretchers, rudely constructed of young fir-tiet»s. Paget and Perecsi 
gave the most touching proofs of their himianity; but no ono in tho 
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whole troop was behind in the work of charitv* The seeds thrown out 
into the world by the good Samaritan^ were ttere growing on a field of 
snow and ice. 

As the country was still swarming with Wallachians, who might be 
tempted to return, it became urgent to remove those unfortunate beings 
without delay. Seventy waggons and cans were pressed in the nearest 
villages, to accommodate the women, the children, and the most feeble 
among the men. The others were obliged to proceed on foot, the sol* 
diers supporting those whose strength was least adequate to the fatigues 
of the march. The cavalry at the head, tlie convoy of the rescued in 
the middle, and the infantry in the rear, Baron Kemcnyi thus retraced 
his steps back to Thorda. Of the dead who rcniaiDod behind, some had 
been buried where tlie aoddcntal softness of the ground allowed a grave, 
Imwevcr shallow, to bo dug; others were collcctcilund deposited in appro* 

E riatc places, the snow soon hiding them from the eyes of men atid 
easts of prey. When die Hungarians subsequently returned to the 
ruins of Nagy Enycd, they were suqirised by tno sight of hundreds of 
white hillocks dispersed over the frosen ground. They indicated the 
T08ting«]daccs of those who had died in the fields, and whom winter liad 
enshrouded in his witiding*shect of snow. Count Stgur relates that 
similar hillocks rose each night around the bivouacs of the French army 
retreating fiy>m Moscow. 

At FeUWintz, Baron Kcinonyi observed a Ixxly of border-riflemeti and 
a dense crowd of Wallachians dniwti up across the road to dispute his 
pass.ngo. They came from Marosh*Ujvar;—tlic borderers in obedience 
to strict orders to exterminate the last of the survivors, and the Wal* 
lachians attracted by the nimibor of carts, and the prospect of dying 
their knives in the blood of the sick and tlie wounded. The commander 
of* a detachment of the Austrian regiment Siwkowicr, a Polish troop, 
was invited to accompany them, but he rejected the infamous proposal 
with indignation and horror, llio defeat which this overwhelming force 
sufTcred at the hands of its outmged enemy was as disgraceful to them 
ns the object of their sally from Maro3h*Uj\'ar was inhuman and dis¬ 
honourable. After receiving a few vollej^, and on being menaced with 
an attack with tlic bayonet, the borderen wheeled round, and retreated 
in disorder, the Wallachians insUnctively following their example. 
Pereczl and his horsemen, Kemcnyi and his gallant companions—in fact, 
whosoever had a horse under him—now fiercely dashed into the wavering 
mass. Here (says the noble leader of the expedition) young Paget 
gained his letters of naturalisation at the point of his sabre; and, blenil- 
ing his native intrepidity with the fierceness of the Magyar, showed him¬ 
self worthy of his own country aud that of his wife.** 

The cry, Fuge la padure the Wallochian sauve quipeut !—rose on 
all sides, and, after partial and vain efforts to rally, this vast com pound 
of soldiers and banditti dispersed, and took refuge in the forests. Baron 
Kemeuyi continued his march unmolested any enemy, and safely 
conducted the surrivora of Nagy Enycd to Thorda. liut many of 
them died subsequently, or became cripples for the rest of their lives. 

* F^giU ad p(utwa^** Fly to tlie biu]i!’*-~the word Mthtft (i>asttira) deiigna* 
tiag the foiesU aod high pastare'^'runiuif whither the Wallacliiaus migrate witli 
(beir catUo in the spring, to return in the autumn to their fixed dwellings. 
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The Gbeat Exhibition of all Nations will he opened to the 
world on the same day that tliese pages appear. Wo labour, then^ 
under some disadvantages; for {dthougb it is pretty well known what 
will be therc^how Manchester, Bolton, Glasgow, and Carlisle will shine 
in cottons and in printed fabrics; Colenune, Belfast, Dunfcrmltnc, and 
Leeds, in linens and damasks; Dublin aud Norwich in poplins; the 
West Riding and Paisley iu car{>ets and shaw'ls; the West of England in 
woollen clotlis; Galasheilsin tartans; W*itncy and Rochdale in blankets; 
Chipping Norton and Kendal in horseclotlis and rugs; Birmingham 
and Sheffield in hardware; Nottingham and Leicester in hosiery; Co« 
vontry in ribands; and London in furs, shoes, jewellery, tailoring, hair* 
dressing, and other fashionable and aristocnitic arts—still it is not 
kuowu how many novolUes those will contain in the modes of production, 
or how far the display will be rich and effective, and adequate to tho 
rivalry which has l^n invited with forrigners. 

Wo know that Uio contributions from abroad, as well as those from 
home, arc almost as rich in raw ns in manufactured materials;—that 
Prussia sends minerals and chemical preparations; that Nassau and Hesso 
also contribute most from their mineral wealth; that Sardinia sends 
mineral productions in great variety; Greece, marbles from Hymettus, 
Pcntclicon, and Triimlitza; Asia Minor, emery, pouolana, lithographic 
stones, mcencliaum, and soapstone; that SwiUerland, Saxony, Ham¬ 
burgh, And other countries shinb most iu textile fabrics; while others 
are best illustrated by tlieir 8]>ecialirics—os Fmokfort, by its gla^a; Ber¬ 
lin, by high class works in bronze; Meissen, by its porcelain; Wuilcm- 
buig, by its clocks and musical instruments; Darmstadt and Oifcnbuch, 
by their gold and silver work; Bavaria and IfatiOTCr, by carving in wood 
and ivory; and ho ou with many otlicr towns-—as Genoa, Lubcck, and 
other cities of the continental states, which, among equally various and 
select contributions, still have gciiendly one or two articles iu the pro¬ 
duce or mairnfacturc of which they take an especial pride. 

But wc do not know yet wliat new treasures these displays of the 
mineral, tho vegetable, and the auimal world have brought to the lap of 
industry and art. Wo do not know what new discoveries in science, or 
what new and ingenious mc^chanicol iuvcntioiis, have come to tho aid 
and development of arts and manufactures; above all, we do not yet 
know what really effective and positive contribution to High Art will result 
from this great comparison of the works of all nations. Tliat some such 
results will aeemo to the arts of civilisation, we have not the least doubt; 
but their discussion must belong to an after period, when the results of 
tho Exhibition are before us, as well as the world at lui'gc; but, in the 
mean rime, wo have felt that the great purposes of the Exhibition, its 
real objects and intent, hove been in many instances greatly jin'suiidep- 
itood; in other coses totally misapprehciidM; aod tliat a few words upon 
the subject would not bo misapplied. 

^ A frequent objection, wo have heard stated, has been made to the exhi¬ 
bition of raw materials; as if not only manufactured goods did not depend 
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solely upon matorinls for their proJucc> smd not a little for their 

quality; and as ifj after all, the raw materia! was not the first source of 
natioual wealth aud prospmt^* and art and manufactures the second. Thus, 
for example, Great liritoin is more of a manufiicturing tliao an a^cul* 
tural country; the interests of the latter arc almost swamped in those 
of the former; yet, without her coal miuos, Groat Britain would sink to 
the rank of a fifth-class nation in a yearns time. 

Objections, of a still more wholesale clmractcr, come from persons of 
apathetic constitutions and dull uaimpressiouable senses, who can see no 
benefit wbatsoover to be derived from an Exposition of tlic pt^oducc, the 
art, and industry, of all natious^persons who about asking tite 
question, “ What good wiU come from it ?” os if the answer lay in 
a monosyllable. Such a state of mind arises from want of iufonna- 
tion upon many questions of a most elementary cliamcter-^ucli U5 the 
part that simple substances, chemical pii'parations, and many Uttlo re* 
gariliHl materials, play in the arts and manufactures, and of how much 
^od Is to be obtained from a comparison of these elementary substances 
between countries and oven neighDouring manufactories. Then, again, 
such persons, happy and indolent in the enjoyment of the good things 
around them; s;iti»ficd with all the luultipiiod conveniences, comforts, 
and luxuries of a high-toned civilisation, never givo a thought to 
tho debt of gratitude wliicli Uicy originally owe to foreigners for 
the greater part of tlicsc comforts and i^nvenicuccs; still less do tliey 
thillIv of the brief timc*~iii some cost's the almost ridiculously brief timo 
^tliat tliclr now civilised countrymen liave been in tho enjoyment of 
these \cry comforts and convenieDCcs; and e<xually little do they UitJik 
of thut which results fixim this, the still greater, almost infinitely greater 
perfection, to which, for the like reason, the same comforts and con¬ 
veniences may bo brought. Persons like these Iiavo no sympathy for 
tho aiis: they arc still mure especially dead to all sense of Higli Art. 
Would that we could arouse them by a sketch of the state of science, 
art, and invention, and of tlie prospects of the Gieat Exhibition, to a 
better comprehension of its ]miqH>scd, and a more gciiial sympathy with 
its objects. We shall then have made a good and useful introduction to 
what may follow--tho dtscussiou as to how far and how successfully these 
purposes and objects have been carried out. 

To begin, thou, as a stirting-point, with the miuoral kingdom, let us 
take the precious metals os an cxainjde. Some of the pepites,’’ or larger 
lumps of gold, having, by the natural course of events (by which manu¬ 
factures and commerce, l^ing the real upholders of wealth, they neces¬ 
sarily bring all that is riub and rare witUn their grasp), found their way 
to this country, such will no doubt be met witli iu the ^bibition; but it 
IS in the application of gold and silver to tlic arts, and to ornamental and 
decorative purposes, that we must look for the most inteiestiag auljccts. 

Tlie great modem improvements tn the art of coining were not in¬ 
troduced till the year 1788, by Boulton and Watt, and more especially 
by the crearion of the presoot costly macliinciy at tlie Hint, London. 
Vet' how far are we from having attained the high perfection in art 
which is so peculiarly desirable in works of this description? A series of 
tbo^ different silver and gold coins of Great Britain, moro cspocially os 
compared with some of mo best ciamples of numismaric art, both of 
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modem times and of antiquitwould be a vcty appropriate addition to 
the Exhibition. 

The peculiar properties of gold and alver, their indestructibility^ their 
ductility, their brilliancy, tiie polish of which they arc susceptible, and 
the lustre they confer eren on the most fragile stuffs, liave always given 
tticm the first rank among the materials destined to gratify the taste, both 
for convenieiico, utility, and splendour. In the latter re8[)cct, tlio Exhibi¬ 
tion sliouldbe another Field of Cloth of Gold; and in the former, although 
silver plate and vessels were not known in this country till the time of 
Wiirred—a lofty and ambitious prelate, and the Wolsey of liis time (a.T). 
709)^aQd silver knives, spoons, and cups were groat luxuries in 1.100; 
still so much perfection has been attvu^ in modern times, and various 
eircunistanccs of awakened taste, among whicli arc deserving of notice 
tho numerous racing cups and donatiou plates, have done so much to- 
vanU improving, modelling, and designing, that there is little doubt tliat 
EnglamI will he able to rival in this point its more artistic neighbours. 
As Hundell and IIridges hod their Flaxman, so the Jlcssrs. Garrard have, 
at tho present momout, tiie aid of a modeller, Mr. Cottcrell, %Yhn is quali¬ 
fied, in certain respects, to be placed in the same rank as Ilcnevenuto 
Cellitii.* 

The most useful of metals, iron, from its abundance,f from tho cir¬ 
cumstance of its ]>cing found frequently in connexion with coal and lime¬ 
stone, tho inineml suhstancA noves^ry to smelt it, and the slull and in¬ 
dustry thrown itiio its maiiufaciiire, lias been one of the chief sources of 
our national wealth and pwiKpcrity. 

Wo cannot exhibit our Carron iron-works, which occupy above 100 
acres of Intid, and employ aliont 1()()0 men, nor the ivonders of the Staf- 
fonUhirc iron mines; w*c cannot exhibit oui immense maehincs for Mow¬ 
ing hot air—cyliiulcrs ec)iial n»tho supply of forty forgc-fircs at the same 
tiiiio<—nor can w'o exhibit our iron tMimels, crossing from mainland to 
island; nor our stcaiu-bootSyiiorrmlroads, nor suspensiou-bridgos nor oiur 
ca3t-ii*oii houses, lighthouses, mid other constructions'—of ivlaeii, however, 
the iron portion of the Crjstnl Palace itself is uo moan sjoviincu—but wo 
can exhibit oureutlerv, equal to that of any poit of the world, and wo 
cun exhibit our ironmongery, in which we liavc little to fear from com¬ 
parison. The a]>plicution9 of iron are, iadceil, in this country, more 
numerous and more varied than elscwliere, and greater taste iu design is 

* An cxoniptc uiigbt bo borro>^ed frum the life of tho great rSorvntinc, of the 
advantage to be derived frtnu atuilyiug and conqiaring the arts of dlUerent coun¬ 
tries. It was from accidentally seeing some little 'Purkisli dnir^ers, handles 
and scabbards of iron, with boautifullj filled up with gold, that Be- 

novenutu was led tu imitate and excel in the same art. It was from the disco¬ 
very of iron tma&y inlaid with gold, in antiqui^ urns filled witli wishes, that ho 
made rings ofwclL-tcmxicrcd steel, cut mid inlaid with gold, which brought him in 
such substantial profit. 

t It is a curious fact, that iron is c»ne of the most iriilely diffbscd, ns well as tho 
most useful, of metals. Tlicrc is iron cnougli in tlic blood of forty-two men to 
mske a ploughshare weighing twenty-four {wunds. Upon whicli a ch ver Scotch 
writer observes, tliat such a fict is not wonderful, wlicn it is considcrc«l timt there 
is as much fiint In the hearts of some men as would servo the firelocks of forty- 
two soldiers! Tlio produce of iron In Great Britain maybe cstlmatca now oi ex- 
ceodiog 2,000,000 of tons. The exports of iwm were, in 1846, Jisrdwaro and cutlery, 
392,314 cwta.; iron and steel, wrought and unwrouglit, 433,325 tons. The de¬ 
clared value of these exports was above 6,000,0004 
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being duly made manifest—the railing round the Crystal Palace will 
serve as an example ^not, howeT^> a peculiarly gratifying one. 

Copper, of which there are upwards of fifty mines in Cornwall, is not 
only used in the domestic arts and very latgely in coin, but also iu 
copp<*r-plato printing, first attempted id Germany about 1450, and in 
various other applications in the arts. Messrs. Perkins, of Philadelphia, 
invented, in 1819, a mode of engraving on soft steel, which, when 
hardened, will multiply copper •plates and fine impressions indefinitely. 
The rolling-presses for working the plates were invented in 1545, and 
many improvements followed. Francis Haszouli, or Parmagiano, is the 
reputed inventor of tlic ait of etching on copper, about A.D. 1532. 
Attention has for some years been directed fa the commercial advanta^ 
of smelting copper ore by electric agency. The French were the dis* 
coverers of the process, but several Englishmen .at present hold patents 
for working the proposed objects. France has got many extensive copper• 
works, tho products of which were much t^mired at tiie late Paris 
expositions. Nous pouvons,** says Brard, ^^au moins placer nos manu* 
factincs 6ur la memo ligne ijue celles quo nos voisins se glorifient do 
possedor. 

The compounds of copper are not only very mimerous, but they arc 
also of great importunco in the arts. Among the alloys arc bronze, bell- 
mctal, brass, tntenag, tombac, Dutch guhl, si mi lor, Prince Uu pert’s 
met a], pinchbeck, and Manheim gold. PuAfong, or the white copper of 
China, is an alloy of copper, nickel, and xiiic, now extensively employed in 
this country under tlio name of German silver. Among the salts of 
copjX'r are tho arsenite or Schcelc's green—a valuable pigment, the 
dificrent venhters or carbonates, vitriols, and copj)enis. 

Bronze, wJnch is u compound of copper and tin, is harder and more 
fusible til an copper. Bronze works of art are of groat antiquity, having 
been found in Egypt and India. In the time of Ilomer, arms, offensive 
and defensive, arc mostly described as bcitig made of bronze. Bronze^ 
casting seems to have reached its pcrfectiou in Greece about tho time of 
Alexander the Great. The Romans never attained any great eminence 
ill tho arts of di'sign. 'Dieir earliest statues were executed for them by 
Etruscan artists. Rome, however, was afterwards filled with a prodigious 
number of ivorks of the best schools of Greece; and artists of that 
country, uuablo to meet with employment at home, settled there. Zeno- 
donis executed some magnificent worics in the time of Nero. The 
practice of gilding bronze statues docs not scorn to have prevaile<l till 
taste had much deteriorated. At the taking of Constantinople, some of 
the finest works of the ancient masters were destroyed for tho mere value 
of the metal. Among the few works saved, are the celebrated bronze 
horses which now decorate the exterior of the church of St. Mark at 
Venice# 


Passing over the intermediate age of barbarism, we anive at the cjioch 
of the revival of art in Italy, under the Pisani and others, about the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuiies. Tlie celebrated bronze gates of the Bap- 
tbtery at Florence, by Ghiberti, which Miclioel Angelo said were fit to be 
the giites of Paradise, are among the more remarkable works of tho time. 
Ill tiie succeeding century we find GugUelmo della Porta practising tho 
art with success; and he is distinguished by Vasari for adopting a mode 
of casting that was considered qmte original, in executing bis colossal 
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statue of Paul III. Benevenuto Cellini also holds a distipg^ished rank 
among the artists celebrated for tlicir skill in bronze casting. Tho 
modern practice of the French^ Italian, German, and English artists does 
not differ materially in its {mnciplo from that of the earlier Italians. 
The equestrian statue of Louis XIV., demolished August 10, 1702, 
contained 60,000 lbs. iveight of bronze. Our public statues arc curio* 
sities in tlieir way, and reflect little credit upon the art or taste of the 
country. We have said so much on the subject of bronze, as such 
works will, iu an Exposition like that of 18dl» constitute a ver^ promi¬ 
nent feature—more especially French and German bronzes, lu which 
branch of art Paiis alone contains 800 to 900 workshops, employing about 
6000 workmen. 

Brash, an alloy of copper and zinc, has, like bronze, bi^n extensively 
employed from the remotc^st antiquity to useful and ornamental purposes. 
The days of brazcni bulls aro happily gone by, but in this country brass 
is still much used in certain articles of domestic use and ornament. Tho 
system generally practises) for obtaining this alloy, is after u patent 
o1)tained by James Emerson, in 178 L 

The French look upon brass, gun*metal, belUmctal, and other alloys, 
as merely varieties of bronze, and this was evidently the view entcitaiued 
by antiquity. A collcctiou of monumental brasses, although tho art of 
niakiug them brought from Flanders or Franco, would, as repre¬ 
senting ofligies, surronndod by elegant ornaments and heraldic devices, 
or 8urmounic<l by Gothic canopies, form a not inappropriate colleetion in 
an exhibition of art. They constitute a very interesting portion of the 
monumental remains of this country, and jircsent many curious illustra¬ 
tions of costume, and als<f in their quaint itiscriptions, which are usually 
ill Latin, and in the best sjiedmcns, iu an elegant Gothic letter, of the 
peculiar olmractcr of the piety of our ancestors. 

Bells were tised in churches by order of Po[>c John IX., os a defence, 
by ringing them, against timiidcr and lightning, about 900. They 
were first cost in England by Turkeytel, ('hancellor of Knglaiul, under 
Edmund I. 11 is successor improved the invention, and caused tho first 
tuneable set to be put up at Croyiand Abbey, Wiih Tho ringing of hells 
in changes, or regular fieals, is peculiar to England and Belgium; and 
the English boast of having brought the praetieo to an art. Tho greatest 
bell in England, Great Tom of Oxford, weighs 17,000 lbs., >vhcrc<as St. 
Ivan's bell, at Moscow, weiglis 127,836 lbs., and the great unsuspended 
bell of the Kremlin, 443,772 lbs. Its metal alone is valued, at a very 
low calculation, at 66,^63/. It is not a little amusing tliat tho Froneb, 
generally so much behind us iu the arts of metallurgy, boast of having 
first practised the art of separating the metals iu bell alloy, 116 bells 
having been abstracted from churches and convents during the great 
wars to be converted into guns! 

Cannon, “ the last ygument of kings,’’ as Louis XIV. called them, 
were invented by Sch4&2, the same monkish wctl-wishcr to mniikiud 
who tirst introduced gunpowder to their notice. Iu times of floutishing 
peace-societies and amicable intercommuuicfttion, to bo still iurther 
cemented by the Great Exhibition, such ominous-looking works of art 
as guns, muskets, swords, and weapons of all description—except sudi as 
come from semi-borborous nations—would, it would be imagined, be 
oarefuUy excluded; but this is not to 1^ the case, arms being all peon- 
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liarly aS ibrcign ongio—muskets 6rst used by the Spaniards at the 
siege of Arms in 1414, bayonets of French origin, swords of remote 
antiquity, will be illustrated alike l^home and continental monu&cturers. 
A s])Icii(lid collecrioti of aims is, it is said, expected from France; and 
Spanish sword-blades, in oircabr sheaths, will, it is said, bear out tlio old 
repute of Toledo, and riTAl in temper the steel of Damascus and Tunb! 
Let it not be forgotten that we but lately heard a colonel of a cavalry 
regiment complaining tliat the English swords could not compete with 
those of the Sikha. 

Lead is most extensively used in the form of sheets, and pipes, and 
tubes, os reservoirs, or for the passage of U^jui^ls. It was used for the 
same purposes by tlic Romans. This njctal will therefore play a very 
inferior jHirt in the Exhibition. Its alloys, pewter, type metal, and 
plumber's solder; tlie Srst two, csjHHually, are of more interest. Many 
of the Bslts of lead will also be, oo doubt, exhibited, os of much import* 
anco in the arts. Such arc the carbonates, tho chromates, and the chlo¬ 
rides extensively used as pigments, and the acetate xexy largely employed 
for various pur Rioses. England produces more load than any other 
country, and the manufactories of salts of lead liave served as models 
for those on the Continent, 'i'he art of making small shot on a large 
scale was also carried by Mr. Akerman, an EnglUlmian, to France. 

Tin possesses pre-eminent interest in tho eyes of £|p;lislnncn. The 
Phocoicians traded witli England for this article for more than IGOO 
years before the Christian era; and the English tin mines were the only 
ones ill Europe till A.n. 1240. Tin plate making is not, hotrever, of 
English origin; and notwithstanding that we export at present, on an 
average, 1500 tons of unwrought tio, besides manufacture tin, and tin 
plates of the value of aliout 400,000/., ojid the heirs apparent to tho 
crown of Eiiglaiul—if eldest sods— enjoy the title of Dukes of Cornwall, 
objects of this descripUon may possibly oe esteemed too vulgar to find a 
place in tho Exhibitioo. Not so, however, candlesticks, teapots, spoons, 
and other objects in Britannia me^, which is an alloy of tin, antimony, 
copper, and brass; nor the omamcDts of mosaic gold, which is a In- 
sulphuret of tin. Many of tlie salts of tin, or staiinates, are used in the 
arts. The protochloride is used as a mordant in calico printing. Orna¬ 
mental articles are also produced by embossing or stamping tin; hut os 
this art is only applied to Bie production of cheap coffin plates, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be c^led a very attractive one. The French Exhibitions 
contained, however, pins and domestic uteurils, manuiactured from detain 
nationel; so perhaps we may also hare some Directs in a metal so truly 
valuable to the poorer classes. After having served for a number of 
years, tin plate preserves its value almost like silver plate. Tin will also 
appear furtively as an alloy behind many mirrors; and we must not omit 
to mention that the white colour of enamels is produced by the oxide 
of tin. 

Zinc hsd formerly few useful applieatioDS; it^lhs chiefly used to form 
those brilliant alloys used foi imitation jewellery, known as pinchbeck, 
sifflilor, gold of Maohrim, &g. ; but lately it has come much more exten- 
rively into use, and no doubt many interesBog objects will be exhilnted 
manofikctured frai thii long-neglected metal. Not the least interesting 
of these will, we understand, be statuary work in sinq wcU calculated for 
outdoor ezpofore* Ihe art of woriong cnc as is zk>w done, is attributed 
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to two French snanufactiirers establbhcd at Lie^, in Beigium. Not 
having tbo same dangerous proportics as lead and copper, sdne will no 
doubt ultimatel/ supersede those two metals iu many applications. It 
was even proposed to roof houses with it, but as in burning it gives off 
an infinito number of incandescent little pellicles, which float about like 
bubbles, it was deemed to be dangerous. The alloy of zinc and copper, 
called hiton by the French, is extensively used in tlic maunfacture of 
watcher, philosophical instruments, pns, and all the other inaunieralle 
purposes to which brass wire is put.* 

Meicury or quicksilver is chiefly used in refining gold and rilver. In 
the arti it is used iu barometers, thermometers, and in Riding and silver* 
ing. Its oxides and salts arc of much imi>ortance in the ai*ts and in 
inedicine, and they wUI, no doubt, And their rcprcscatatlvcs in the Exhi* 
bitiou. Neither barometers nor Uicrmoinctcrs are of English origin; 
os to mirrors, as constructed in modem times, they arc of Venetian 
origin, and they were not made iu England till 1673. The French ex¬ 
cel IchI in this manufacture in the Inst century; but the English liave 
brought their factories to great perfection of late years, and now make 
looking-glasses to cover, in a single plate, the walls of large rooms. It 
is to bo hoped that the opjiortuQi^ now presented of exhibiting such 
triumphs of skill will not be lost. 

Platinum is tlif most precious of all metals, but the great dliliculty 
experienced in smelting and working it, have caused it to bo as yet but 
little used, except for forming vessels for cliomical and manufacturing 
purposes. It is at once liaid and unalterable. It never changes, no 
matter how long it is buried in the earth, or Bubnierged in water; 
chung(*a of tGuqioraturc have no efTcct upon it; houee it alone ought to be 
used where correct Dicasuremciits are ivantod. its brilliancy is never 
affected ; hence it is used for the mirrors of telescopes and other .astro- 


Domica! instruments. It is the most infusible of metals; bonce the points 
of lightning-conductors and tlie chemist's tongs and spoons are made of 
this most refractory of minerals. It docs not oxidate like gold and 
silver, and sfiot/ld alone be used in dental snrgery —a point to which 
much attention has been directed of late. If platinum could be more 
easily wrought, its consumption would be cnonnous. It would then be 
at once the most precious and tlio most useful of metals. It has been 
used for medals, and Is coined in Russia. It has bceu made to impart a 
steel-Iikc brilliancy to porcelain; and so well does it resist fire, that 
spongy platinum has been used to procure a light by a perpetually 
renewed state of incandescence. Here ia a great field for natioual rivalry 
and exhibitions of real importance 1 

Antimony, when mixed with lead, forms types for printing. In medicine 
its uses are so various that it was once ^ught that alone, or in company 
with one or two associates, it was sufficient to answer all purposes. There 
are some other metals us^ in the art^ examples of whi^ will, no doubt. 


* Notwitbstandjog the celebrity of Banish pins on tbo Continent, thoic made 
of brass wire wero brought ftrom France in 1640, and were first used in Kugisnd, it 
u by Catherine Howard, queen of Henry VIII. llefore the iuTcntion of |iina 
both sexes used ribands, loopholes, laces with pwnts and tags, clasps, books 
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certain presents made by the ancient pin-makcri of Paris to the wift or 
children of t/ht person with whoa large bsugains wero concluded. 
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ako appear, but winch are not worth a lengthened notice. Such are hie* 
muth, used to give lustre anil firmness in tinniag. Arsenic, used in the 
arts, in medicine, and to poison human bdngs. All legislation upon such a 
subject has, bv the example of FrancCf where arsenic is only sold upon a 
peniiit given by a mayor, proved useless. Packets are mislaid, forgotten, 
or misused. Two cliances, one of which has been adopted, alone present 
themselves: let rata bo poisoned by the red or yellow sulphurct only ; or 
let white arsomc be sold only when coloured. Cobalt, invaluable as a 
colouring principle, manganese, and chromium. Out of twenty •seven 
known metaU, there still rem^ twelve that have not been applied to any 
practical uses in tlie arts; but ibis will probably not be long tlie case, 
more especially in the instance of nickel, tellurium, molybdenum, and a 
few otliers. Nassau, we sec, sends to the Exliibitioii articles manu¬ 
factured in nickel. 

There will bo, no doubt, a great display of gums or precious stones. 
Diamonds, sapphires, beryls, rubies, cnicralds, topazes, will glitter by the 
side of more Humble ogsites, jaspers, amethyst^ quartzes, obsidians, and 
other earthy materials. The Queen of Spaiivs diamonds will be tiiere, and 
her Majesty having graciously consented to allow the world to see the far- 
famed Mountain of Light,*’ tluit valuable gem is to occu])y a promi- 
Dont place in tho nave of the buildiiig^undur good security. The 
value of such gems, as represented by gold, is sometimes enormous, 
but very variable. The Portugal diatnond has been valued at from 
224«(X)0,000/. down to 400,000/. The Kuhd*uur, the largest dia¬ 
mond in the world, has been valued by Tavernier nt 468,981/., but by 
the Times, stated to be worth, if calculated by (he scale employed in the 
trade, 2,000,(XK)/. sterling. Kuli Khan possessed a sapphire volued at 
300,000/. 

Gems are thus of great value to the possessor, altliough that value, like 
that of a work of art, is dormant or unproductive. Gems ore indeed of 
little real use to the human s{^cics; and the term precious stones” is a 
designation which is, in reality, for more correctly applicable to cK;aI, to 
salt, and to building-stones. It is to tlie great coal deposits of llritain 
that we arc mainly indebted for our great wealth and prosperity. With¬ 
out coal our mines, our foundries, our manufactories, our st^m-engines, 
on rail or at sea, could not be worked. Yet coals were not in common 
use till the reign of Charles L, 1652! As lato as in 1273, sca-coal, as 
it w*as called, was prohibited from being used in and near London, 
as being prejudicial to human health. There are now nigh 3,000,600 of 
tons consumed annually in London alone. It is supposed that 2d,000,000 
of tons are consumed annually in Great Britain. Several colossal 
specimens of Britaiu’s difTerent kinds of black diamonds” will appear 
at the Exhibition; but, after all, tlicrc would be more real progress iu the 
exposition of locomotive power independent of steam. 

Salt, the symbol of hospitality and of incorruptiOD, whether derived 
from the ocean or from mines, U a most preci^h mineral. Our Saviour 
called his disciples the salt of the oarth.” no poetic license has ever 
yet likened any one to a diamond or an emerald! The salt exported in 
1847 amounted to 16,271,927 bushels. The mineral resources of Great 
Britain would not bo perfectly represented without a good specimen of 
rock salf; and one weighing two tons has, it is said, been despatched from 
Northwich, Alum is also extensively used in the arts, and we would 
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nther tee % spemmen at the Exhibition than in out bread. Manufac* 
tures from asbeetoi have been totally neglociod of late; yet napkins were 
made of that incombustible materi^ in the time of Pliny, A.i>- 74, and 
the spinning of it was practised at Venice about a.D. 1500. light gar¬ 
ments of asbestos would be useful on various accounts; cloth, according 
to Herodotus, was made of it by the Egyptians. Jet oniamcnts, the 
cheap resource of mourners, will no doubt he plentifully illustrated. In 
the way of building-stones, Great Britain boasts of as great and valuable 
a variety as any other country. From primeval granitic cromlechs, 
down to vases and lamps of softest alabaster, we have all tlio intervening 
varieties of stone. It were only to bo wished tliat we knew how to turn 
these gifts of Providence to greater purpose. But if we have not many 
modem works distinguished by taste and elegance, wo have many of a 
humble description in which we may take a just pride—many public edi¬ 
fices that can claim the admiration of the most fastidious, and many 
works which, for extent aud magnificence, are objects of wonder. The 
English cottnee/* Richardson smd, now some time back, is perhaps tiie 
happiest dwelling on the earth, aud its clean hearth and ^noral aspect 
and economy indicate the social order of its inmates, riven though 
homely, it is full of comforts, and the abode of contentment.” 

The Jfew York it speaking of the AV./.atcrcffcc, which 

brought over the contributions of the Uniti^ States, said: The irigato 
and her officers and her crew arc, in our opinion, by far the proudest 
specimens of American manufactaro tliat will bo in the Fair.” Wo arc 
quite satisfied that the English cottages will also be among the most 
pleasing and pputifying things tliat England has to exhibit. Concerning 
]>ublic buildings, it would be invidious to speak. If some have been great 
fiulurcs*—as more especially tiie one of which Sir Robert Peel said that it 
spoiled the best site in KurO]M>—wc liavo othei'S, again, in which wc niay 
take a just p(*idc. Our arcades UTid brnsaors are not precisely what might 
be expected of the metropolis of the world; but the number, extent, and 
magnificence of our charitable Institutions counterbalance many defects, 
and show that want of taste is, at least, made up for by many practical 
virtues. In a sketch, full of poetic beauty, published in the fifth volume 
of Axiisworilii Magaziney Laman Blanchard says: 

St Gcot^'9 Fields” may not, at first, sound very auspiciously. And yet, if 
desirous of impressing a tbrci^CRCT with a sense of the prC'Cminont di^iity and 
grandeur of r.oudon'^thoiigU the Tower, and tite Abbey, and the otlier siglits, arc 
marvellous fine thini^s—perhaps it might not bo so injudicious to corrj liim into 
tlie uncelebrated (this whs iu 1844) vidnity of the new Catholic cl lurch. 

In that region, acre after acre of ground is covered with buildings—some magni- 
fleent, otliers simple, but befitting their object—erected for purposes of bcuevo' 
Icncc, dedicated to tho noblest uses, roalntuned with unsparing liberality. Dis¬ 
tinguished above all is Beihlclicm Hos[dtai, with its additional wings and well- 
kept grounds. At a distance, about equU to tho spaco which &o splcnditt 
hospital occupies, stands the Asylum for Female Orphans. Adjoining the grounds 
of Bethlehem is tho Befuge for tho Hotucloas; opposite stands tlie excellent Fid* 
Unthropic loatitution; at the comer, stretching from one road to imotlior, along 
afoont^of coDsidcrahlo vtont, it tho bcautlfhl now School for tho Indigent 
Blind. Facing one wing of that elegant structure U an unassuming hut usaul 
Dispensary. At a tmoll distance f^m tho other wing rises the noble pUo of 
buildings recently cOTiplctcd by the Britisli and Foreign School Society; and, close 
by, humbler In their pretension, aro St. George*# Scltool, and the Soutliwtfk Lite* 
rary Institution. Within a stonc*i throw we roach the Magdalen llospital; and 
the same space—not more—separates us firom another benevolent oitabluhntont— 
the Freemasons* Orphan Institution. 

Jtfay—VOL. xc«. iro. cccuv. l 
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This is indeed something to show; and» even in reference to the pre« 
sent condition of the streets of l^doo, it may not be inappropriate to 
mention, that as late as in 1596 London was for the greater part^bmlt of 
wood; while, in 1820, the number of bricks which paid duty in Eng* 
land was 949,000,000. In 1880 the number exceeded 1,100,000,000; 
and in 1840 it amounted to 14,000,000,000! Stucco-work has been 
but yery lately introduced, and is only advancing towards the perfection 
it has attainea in Italy and France; but coDsidering how few centuries 
have elapsed in rendering London what it is—consideriog the vast pro* 
gress in handsome houses made in Belgravia, Brompton, WcsU)oume, 
Kensington, and in almost every direction around London—considering, 
above dl things, the wealth displayed in our shops (and where is so mui^ 
wealth to be seen iu one continuous line as from Cuntberland to White¬ 
chapel Gate ?)—we have moiw than enough to be satisfied with. 

It was only in the erection of Blackfriars-bridge, comnienccd in 1760, 
that arches in tho form of an cUipris were substitute for semicircles; yet 
what facility is given to carriage traffio by Blaekfriars, Waterloo, and 
London-bridges, to olden bridges erected vnth semicircular arches? 
Southwark-bridge, with its three immense arches of cast-iron, and Vaux- 
hall-bridge, with its nine metallic arches, ore noble works of art. Ham* 
mcremith Suspension-bridgo, and llungerford-bridgc, witli its central 
span of 676 feet, arc also works of great interest. The Menai-bridgo has 
only 560 feet between the points of suspensiou. 

Our docks ore tho most extensive and 6nest constructions of the kind 
in the world. Our railroads and viaducts arc among the recent wonders 
of the country. With a population of 27,019,556, and nn extent of 
territory equal to 121,050 »]uare miles, we have an extent of railway 
open equal to, by hat returns, 6621 miles; with a population of 
35,400,486, and an area of 204,708 sqnaro miles, France has not 3000 
miles open. Tho United States did not exceed us lately in more tlmn 
6565 miles open; but, os Ur. Ijanlner justly remarked, such a line of 
communication as that which connects, or lately connected, Portsmouth 
(\irgioia) with Weldon (North Carolina), and that which connects 
London and Birmingham, both receive the common name of nulway, 
nearly in the same manner as a log cabin of a Missouri settler and the 

E ilaee of Blenheim receive the common denomination of ^^dwelling- 
oxise.** Iu England we have also 2800 miles of canals open. Our 
most stupendous aqueduct is that of the Ellesmere Canal, 1007 feet in 
length, and 126 feet high. Wc have our tunnels: that bcneatli the 
Thames, in which the French take a just pride, and tho Britannia 
tubular-bridge, extendi ug over two centre spans of 460 fret each, and 
two smaller spans of 230 fret each. Even out at sea we have onr breidc- 
waters (not equal to the one at Cherbourg) onA our light-houses; among 
which ^ Eddystone and the Rock, the latter 115 feet high, enjoy 
justly an European reputation, as being ^e finest structures of the kind. 

Onr slates, of which even InUiard-tables are made, occu[^, we have 
reason to understand, a prominent place in the Exhibition, r lag-stones, 
chalks, plaster-stones, lithographie-stoocs, mill-stones, grindiDg-stoses, 
and fbarpeoang-stones, are, in reality, of no less importance than more 
oraamsntal marbles, statuary-stones, porphyries, and seraenrines. Great 
B wfauii possesses many native omameotal stones that have been much 
neglectea: such are the magnificent red and green eerpcntioes of Forfar- 
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sUre \ the rose and white* coloured marbles of Tiree; the variously and 
beautifully coloured marbles of Galway; the wlute statuary marbles^ and 
the red and white marbles of ScotTand; the blueish-bUck marble of 
Kilkenny, and the Purbeck, Dorset, and Derbyshire stones. Let us hope 
that our resources in this line will be for ouce properly and adequately 
displayed.* 

Wbeu we turu from the mineral to tbo vc^tablc kingdom, w'O cannot 
but feel surprised at how short is the lapse of time sbice we have been in 
the enjoyment of many of the roost Gomn>ou, the roost useful, and the 
most elegant forms of vegetadve life. Facts of this kind ore pregnant with 
promises to the future; and what an answer do they present to those nar* 
row*minded patriots who expect nothing froin*oxpositiotis of all nations 
How surprised must such persons be to be told that the mere act of gar- 
dun ing was scarcely known in this country three centuries and a half, or 
the interval of four lives, ago I Yet so it was; and up to ld03 the most 
common culinary vegetables were im|wrted from Brabant. The modem 
mode of gardening was not, indeed, introduced till about 1700. Cab¬ 
bages were introduced from Holland m 1610, Sir A. Asldcy, of Dorset, 
having hrst planted tiictn. Carrots were not introduced till 1540. 
Cauliriowors, tlic queen of vegetables, were first introduced from Cyprus 
in 1663, but tiiey were not nused in sufficient abundance to be sold iu 
roarket until the reign of Charles II., about 1670. Celery was fiist 
introduced to the tables of tlie English by the French marshal, Count 
Tallaid, during his captivity in England m 1704. A salad was a rare 
treat iu King Henry the Fjghth's reign. When Queen Catherine wished 
for a salad, she despatched a messenger for lettuce to Holland and Flan¬ 
ders. Potatoes and tobacco mrc introduced nearly at the same time by 
Hawkins, Drake, and Balcigb. Fifty other iustauces might be given. 
Wo have hardly a vegetable, a fruit, or flower of our own. 

Had there been great national Exhihitions centuries ago, bluff Harry's 
consort would not have hod to send across the seas lor a salud, or the 
Queen of Portugal to scud, not sixty years ago, to England for a cauli- 
flow'er! Even parsley comes firont Egy]it, peosiit^m Spain, beans from 
Greece. I'he beer dnnkor little thinks tiiat hops were not known in this 
country till 1520, when tlicy were brouglit from Artois. As it was with 
vegetables, so also witli irrots. Gooseberries were introduced in 1540; 
nectarines and peaches in l562; plums in 1522; luspbemcs in 1700; 
strawberries in 1530. So also the most delightful and fragrant among 
the ornaments of oitr gardens arc of foreign production. The modem 
taste for flowers came, it is smd, from Persia to Constantinople, and was 
imported thence to Europe. Our present common flewers—roses, carna¬ 
tions, auriculas, lilies, mignonette, and pink^^worc for the most port in¬ 
troduced in the reigns of Henry YIII. and of Queen Eliasabcth. With 
what goodness/' says Sturm, does God provide for our happiness and 
enjoyments, by making even the post remote countries contribute towards 

* The Americans are understood to bavo contributed lar^y to the minoralo- 
lOcal department of the Exhibition. The New Jersey Exploring &ud Mining 
Company have transmitted an unmense block of rinc ore, wciglung right tons. 
Philadulpt^ has transmitted spedmeot of oativo iron, copper, eori, roagneris, and 
chalk. Ohio has also eoDtribnt^ geological fpccimcns. Toiniosscc, gold and other 
ores. Maiylaod, iron ore, and )Hg'iron and ioap.stone. New York, pl^mhago. 
Alabama, various tninerali. Missouri, iron ore. New Jersey, sine, iron, 
steel nuumfiKtnres. MoUle, iron ore and iraworka 

? ^ 
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them! Ought wc not also to feel that we owe* then* a heary debt of 
gratitude?’* 

The Orietitale hare a pretty legend concerning the geranium. The^ 
relate that Muhammad having one day washed his garment, he threw it 
upon a plant of the mallow for the purpose of drying; and when the ^r- 
ment was taken away* the mallow was found to nave been transformed by 
contact with so sacred an object into a magnificent geranium-^a plant 
which had never previously existed. The modem science of floriciuture 
has effected changes quite as miraculous. 

The timber trees of Great Britain arc a just source of national pride: 

Let India boast her plants* nor envy wc 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree* 

While by our oaks tho precious loads arc bomo* 

And realms commanded which Dioso trees adorn. 


The oak* sung by dl poets from the days of Lucan* is useful even to its 
galls or parasites. Bcechen cups and bowls once received an extraordi* 
nary value from the hand of the carver. Beech is the wood of cabinet¬ 
makers and turners. Chestnut makes tho best tubs. Elm is used for 
mill-wheels* axle-trees* and carved and ornamental works. The ash, 
which delights in ruins, is tho ^^husbandman’s tree*” being used to make 
ploughs* harrows* carts* and other agricultural machines and implements. 
The maple is our most ornamental wood. Few of our trees* including 
tlie fir* tlie pine, the walTiut, the lime* the po[>lar* the birch, alder, willow* 
holly* box, and others, but are of use. llic extension of agriculturo and 
increase of population have alone rendered tho timber produce of tho 
country no longer equal to the demand. It requires no less than 3000 
loads, or 2000 tons* of oak trees* the produce of fifly-seven acres in a 
century, to build one frigate. No wonder, then, that wo import annually 
about 800*000 loads of timber* exclusively of masts* yards* staves, lath- 
wood* together with 8,000,000 of deals and deal ends. 

Our groceries are almost without an exceprion from abroad—mostly 
colonial products; and, with very few exceprions, the substances of vege¬ 
table origin that arc used in medicine* and that have any really active 
virtues* are also brought from foreign countries. So great is the progress 
made in this country in the arts of civilisation* that our agricultural, hor¬ 
ticultural* and botanical societies seem to have made it a home to plants 
of every country; and while we may refer with just prido to Kew* and 
other public establishments* to wMcb it is to bo hoped facilities of access 
will be given to foreigners during the season of the Exhibition* in no 
country can you see in every little suburban garden so many trees* and 
shrubs, and flowering plants of foreign grow^, aedimatised under the 
same not always briUiant canopy of sky.* 


* The importance of extentUag the cultivation of flax and hemp in this country 
has attract^ a good deal attwUon lately* and will* It it to be hoped* lead to 
4bTOQrable results. In Ireland, many thousand acres have long been used Is grow* 
iBf flax; and two larite mills, one in the oortb of England* Messrs. Qultzow, S^Iei- 
singer, and Co.* and Messrs. Dargan's, near Cork* will require 5000 acres 
weaving like cotton tabric. Tho value ^ the flax fibre imported for manufac¬ 
turing hito linen, sail-cloths, tarpaulinga, rick-coven* sacking, and other materials* 
exceeds $*000,000f. enouallj. And there is no doubt* judging tirmi the rapid pro- 
gms Of our linen manufhstares. that if the supply of the raw material could be 
more readily obtained at home, tho consumption would be increas^ to a still 
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In the animal kingdom) a sturdy race of men, horses almost unrivalled 
for courage and spe^, cattle and sheep of most perfect breed, will be cx« 
hibited iu Windsor Park during the Ume of the Exposition. Foreigners 
will send us their furs, their wool, their silk, their cochiucal, their 
skins, their oil, and oven, we understand, their cliocses and comes' 
tibles. M. Soyer, as chtf de cuisine in Britain, will also cook our pro- 
visions in an establishment in the same neighbourhood. An interchange 
of advantages like these are truly delightful to contemplate. Wc 
only rcgi'et that the opportunity of comparing the loss known wines cf 
different countries was not feasible. The foreigner will also, it is to ho 
hoped, I'eap the full bene&t, during his sojourn, of our fisheries; nor must 
he neglect the unrivalled CoUectiona of tlie Britisli Museun), and of the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. 

Passing, then, from the vast field of tl^c iniocral. the vegetable, and 
the animal kingdoms, the sources from whence all things arc produced, to 
tho producers, to tlie arts of civilisarion, to the progress of invention and 
science, a)id to the things produced, most of wliich will find their repre¬ 
sentatives at the Great Exhibition of all Nations, wc cannot but stop a 
moment at tlie tliresliold to record, as a suggestive comparison of tho 
past with the present, and of the prospects held out to tlm future, that as 
late as in 1736 (by the Act of 9 George II.) artificers and manufacturers 
were formally pronibited from leaving England, and tliosc abroad were 
outlawed if they did uni return within six months after the notice given 
them, and a flue of 100/., together with imprisonment for three months, 
inado the penalties for seducing them from these n^alms. What a contrast 
docs this prerent to the existing age of railroads and steam-boats ? And 
what would have been the result to Britain had oilier nations abused 
liumaiiity and progress hy stuiilarly absur.i prohibitive enactments? 

The ai-t of spinning is of tlic most remote anthtuity, but it was then 
cnnflnid to a few. Augustus Oesar, for oxainplo, usually wore uo gar¬ 
ments but such os were mode by his wife, sister, or daughter. Whittaker 
tells us til at the British females, after tho introduction of spinning, so 
constantly employed in the gentle labours of the distalT tho many hours 
of leisure which the want of literary amusements must have left particu- 
laily vacant to the sex iu all ages, that the spindle became the symbol of 
the sex; and an estate devolving to the femdc line was formally smd by 


greater extent. I'lic progress of the linen trade, in consequence of tbe great im¬ 
provements wluch have been made in mndunery, has, witUiu the last twenty year?, 
been almost uniKiralLclcd. The exports of linen liave increased since that time 
from r»(SOOO,CK)0 to 105,000,000 of jardi, and ita declared value from 1,700,000/. to 
upwards of 3,000,000/. No attempt whatever lias been made on the part of our 
agriculturists to meet this enormous and rapid increase in the demand for the raw 
material; and, as a consequence, the foreign producer has been reaping a golden 
harvest from the monopoly which he has possessed. Tbe imports of foreign flax 
have increased from 936,000 cwta. in 1831, to 1,300,000 cwts. in 164S; the value 
in tbe increased imports being not less than two nnllions and a half. We alM 
import large quoutities of liemp, which might, like flax, be easily and profltal^ 
grown at home. The value of the hemp annually imported is about 1,500,000/. 
Wc have thus a deinaod existing for flax and Itcmp, and for the supply of which 
we are dependent upon foreign countries, shown in round numbers by the follow¬ 
ing figures:—Flax fibre, 5,000,000/.; seed for crushing, l.8<X),oon/.; seed for sowing, 
2,000,000/.; seed for oU ciue, 600,000/.; seed fbr hemp, 1,500,0004 Making a total 
of 9,100,000/ 
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the law to descend to the distaK Till 1767, the spinDin^ of cotton was 
performed by the band spinning*wheel, when Hargrave, an ingenious 
mechanic, near Blackbam, made a spinoing^jenny with eight spindles. 
Hargrave also erected the first cording machine with cylinders. Ark¬ 
wright's machine for spinning by water was an extension of the principle 
of Hargrave’s; but be also applied a large and small roller to expand the 
thread. At firat he worked his machinery by horses; but, in 1771, he 
built a mill on the stream of the Derwent, at Cromford. Xow the great 
motive power is, as in everything else, steam. Crompton invented the 
mule, which is a further and wonderful improvement, in 1779, and 
various other improvements have boon since made. So intense is the 
competition, that the secret workiTig of an almost imperceptible device, 
and which effects but a small saving of time, will, in a few years, make 
the discoverer’s fortune. It is not only, then, in the light of the wealth 
derived to the nation by our great cotton factories—and it is calculated 
that they have yielded more than one thousand millions sterling to Great 
Oritain^nor is it solely for the fineness, strength, beauty, and chrapnoss 
of the material produced, that such portions of the Exhioition as refer to 
this great branch of British industry must be admired. In looking ut 
such objects, while men congratulate tlicmselves at the advantages 
geizei to humanity, ladies nmy also congratulate themselves upon the 
Mvantagcoui change wrought tlioreby in their own porition, ns compared 
with tliat of Lucretia and her Tnmds spinning when Collatinus visited 
them from the camp; or that of Tarquin's wife making a garment For 
Servius Tullius; or that of Uie wife and daughter of Augustas Cscsar; 
or even of their own British matronly ancestorsi 

Wool was manufactured in this country at the time of the Romans; but 
the real origin of our no>v unrivalled manufacture dates from 1331, when 
it was introduced by John Kempe and other artisans, from Flanders. Blan¬ 
kets were first made in England about a.p. 1340. Tfie art of dying woollens 
was also brought from the Low Countries in 1608. Before that, the English 
manufactures were sent white to Holland, and returned to England for 
sale. Two dyers of Exeter were flogged in 1628 for teaching their aH 
in the north of Eugland. The Dutch loom vas brought into uso in 
1676. There are now about 250,000 hand-looms in Great Britain, and 
7u,000 power-looms, each being equal to three bond-looms, making 
twenty-two yards a day. The progress of this great branch of national 
industry inoicates an increase of exports, between 1820 and 1840, of 
2,148,796 pieces agmnst 1,022,838 pieces; but die iocreasod quantity 
exported has not been attended by an equal goodness of material, or 
prices have &llea abroad; for we nod the decimd value of 1,741,983 
pieces exported in 1825, to have been 6,194,926/., and of 2,143,769 
pieces exported In 1840, to have been only 5,921,11^.! It b manifest, 
i&deed, in most of our manufactures, that tliere is &n increase of produce, 
bat also a great increase of cheaper and inferior materials produced. 
It i# to be hoped that the example of foreign compedtion exhibited in the 
CvTStal Palace will do some good ia this respect. 

That species of woolleti maiiuAu^ure called bsdxe was brought into 
England by some Flemish emigrants, who settled at Colchester in the 
reign of Chtfiei 11., about the year 1666. Wonted is one of the few 
manuftetures that are of home invention, having been first spun at 
Worsted, m Norfolk. Worsted-stockiog knave” was a term of re* 
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proacli or contempt tised by Shakspeare. The ait of calico-printing ia 
of considerable andquity; there exist spcriroens of Egyptian c^ton dyed 
by figure blocks* Calico was so called from Calicut> wnence it was first 
brought IQ 1771; nankeens, from Nankin, in China; muslin, from 
Mosul; damasks, from DamascuSv That esteemed manufacture called 
cambric—a fabric of fine linen, used for ruffles/* as Shakspeare defines 
it—takes its name from tlie town of Cambrai. Linen U also a fabric of 
yery remote antiquity. Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in vestures of fine linen. 
It was first manufactured in England by Floiuish weavers, under the 
|irotectiou of Henry III., 1265. Before that period woollen shirts were 
generally worn. Bleaching, neither in itself nor its improvements, has 
aught of English origin. An improved system was brouglit over by the 
Dutch in 1763; but for tlic chemical process, tlie world is iodebt^ to 
Bertnollet, who discovered it in 1790. The art of starching linen was 
also brought into England by Mrs. Diiigheiu, a Flemish woinau, 1 Mary, 
1553. 

Silk was first manufa>cturcd in England in 1604, and broad silk wove 
from raw silk in 1G20. The manuracture was brought to greater perfec¬ 
tion by tlie French refugees, who settled in Spitalficlds in 1638. The 
art of weaving tapestry was borrowed from the Saracens; and Turkish 
carpets, like Cashmere shawls, Arab kcrchlefii, Fei cloth caps, and many 
other wove stufis, still surpass in excellence of material, and in durability 
and colour, anything of the kind proiliiccd in Europe. The invention of 
tapestry hangings belongs to the Netherlands, introduced into France 
under Henry IV. by artists invited from Flanders. The art acquired an 
European celebrity, enhanced by the scarlet dyes of the Sieur Gobelin, 
and the clover designs of Le Brun. The most interesting piece of 
embroidered tapestry was the work of Matilda, of England, and is a well- 
known remarkable historical docunieut. The first manufactory of tapestry 
in England was established at Mortlake, by Sir F. Crane, in 1619. 

Such is the wear and tear of woven tissues among the numerous popu¬ 
lation of modem times—such the ever-varying fashions and demands of 
the day—and such the competition natural to so vast and so various a 
demand, that the specimens of an art, the origin of which is assigned by 
poets to the spider, but which the Egyptians ascribed to Isis, the Greeks 
to Minerva, and the Peruvians to the wife of Mango Capac, may be fully 
expected numerically to surpass all tho other classes put together. Tm 
first contribution made to the Exhibition was, indeed, reported to have 
been a lady’s cap; it would be highly impropriate that the last ahotild be 
a gentleman’s Init. 

^ctures were used to express ideas before writing, and papyrus and 
parchment were, it is well known, invented before paper; but it is less 
frequently borne in mind that paper for writing and printing was not 
TBanu&ctured in England till 1690; before whi<£ rime we paid for thosak 
articles, to France and Holland, 100,000/. anniully. Paper-making by 
a machine was first suggested by Louis Robert, who sold it to the weli- 
kuown Didot, the great printer. The latter brought it to England, and 
here, conjointly with M, Fourdrinier, he perfected the machinery. Thia 
was not rill 1807, or only forty-four years ago. Yet, althourt Eoglmid 
ffld so little in the invenrion of the art, it has been so skdnilly applied 
in this country, that our piqier now takes precedence over that ot any 
other country. So it is iJm with printing, which may be ctmridend the 
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firat and greatest of all arts. A host of cities boost of the invention, but 
Mentz, Strasburg, and Haerlem have tlie best claims. The first press 
set up in Eogland was that of WiUiam Caxton, in 1471. In 1642, 
there existed one newapaper—tbe London and such has been 

the gigantic progress of the art, that we have now about 490 roistered 
nowspapers in the United Kio^om; and the stamps issued to British 
newspapers, which in 1753 amounted to 7,411,757/., at the last return 
published amounted to 56,443,977/* Most of the improvements in this 
art have been of Elijah ori^n. Stereotype printing was introduced in 
1735; the Stanhope prcaa in 1806; machine-printing in 1811; steam 
machinery and the Columbian press in 1814; the roller in 1816; Apple- 
garth's rollers in 1817; and the Albion press in IBID. The press, with 
all modern improvements, excepting Mr. Charles Wlijting's additions of 
printing in colours, may be seen at work dmiy at tiic Polytechuic Institution, 
and will no doubt be made at once an olycct fur use and example at the 
G 1 ‘eat E xhib Ition, \V hen the spectator stops f< >r a momout an d con tetn plates 
what au invention tliat duos not itself date more tlian three-and-a-balf 
centuries back—but the real and practical working of which, as applied to 
Tiowupapevs, docs not date mote Uian forty years—and he cousiders what 
has been done in that time, it may also suggest itself to him what may 
be expected from the same art, when the pi'Ogrcss of the arts and sciences 
arc fostered by such exhibitions n$ tiiot of 1851 ? 

Engmviug on gems, au art of remote anti<|uity, ongraving on wood, 
engraving on copper and etching on copper, lithograjihlc engraviug, 
engmving on glass, inezzotinto, a<]uatinto, chiuTO-i)scura, and zinco¬ 
graphy, all modern inveotions, had their origin iu Germany, Italy, and 
r ranee. 

We have before noticed tlio beautiful modern dejiartmcnt of manufac¬ 
ture by which articles in gold, silver, and other uictals are made chiefly 
by galvanic ^ency, or what is now called electro-metallurgy; we may 
now also notice, in connexion with oograving, the cu])ying of coins, 
medals, seals, and plaster casts, as electroty^ics. The process is now 
called voltagrapliy or clectrography, and it is also applied to printing 
caUco, to copying engravings, and to gold and silver plating. The 
terms of elcetrotint and glyphography have also been applied to two me¬ 
thods of etching by galvanism, which liave as yet been only partially 
brought into use. Daguerreotype pictures liavc also been copied iu 
electrotype, and tlie voltagraphie process has been suggested not only as 
adapted to etching in genera!, but also for making the copper plate itself 
on which an engraving is to be executed. These are the great fields of 
modern research and discovery, and we shall look with a curious and a 
critical eye to the progress made in so promising a field at the great 
Exhibition of all N ations. 

« The important, although humble, branch of art called potteiy, must 
jiot.b^pas^ over. The art, itself of remote antiquity, was first rendered 
14 this Country a very important branch of commerce by the skill and 
taunt of• Josiah Wedgewood. The Exhibition will afford a favour¬ 
able oppoitanity for comparing our crockeiy with the fayenco^ orfaenza^ 
of the Cofitineot, aud our china, and its omamcoial paiuting^nd design, 
with zeal chioa, Dresden china, and Sevres porcelain, so called because 
it was supposed that tiie matciiab were matured under ground pour cent 
anneee. The resources of this country in the shape of kaolins^ decom* 
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posiQg feldspars, albitcs, and other true duna earths, or pozzolenos, have 
beeu veiy much neglected. 

The manufacture of glass has been much impeded by the loDg^standing 
duty both on glass itself and on windows. Notwithstanding this draw- 
bade, the manufacture of glass, and in modem times of plate-glass, has 
assumed an important development. Glass-painting, and the two very 
old and beautiful arts of cnamellmg and encaustic prunting, have also 
been revived, and received a marked impulse in recent times. 

The application of gas to the purposes of illumination is peculiarly of 
English origin. Gas-lights were introduced in London exactly forty-four 
years ago; the gas-pipcs in and round London extend now upwards of 
1100 miles. The stranger con satisfy himself occularly of the various 
impr*>vcment6 that have t>ecn effected in the quality of the gas, tlie supply, 
ana the construction of the bumem. 

The abomitiablo treatment which an unprotected foreigner met with 
at ono of OUT largest breweries, may prevent such visiting in future 
these great marts of industry. There arc, however, in London about 
one hundred wholesale brewers, and all may not be alike, still immersed 
in barbarism as deep as their own vats. It is remarkable, however, that 
this business has been drawn of late into the hands chiefly of eight or ten 
houses of gigantic capitals. In 1840, Barclay, Perkins, and Co., brewed 
061,321 barrels of porter; Truman, Ilanbury, and Co., 263,235; Whit¬ 
bread and Co., 218,828. Thus, while that great convivial monument of 
ancient hospitality, the Iloidolbeig tuu, lies nionldoring in a damp vault, 
quite empty, at the house of Wliithread and Co. may be seen a porter- 
cask sixty-flvo feet in diameter, twenty-fivo feet high, witli nfty-six 
lioops, weighing from one to three tons each—-the contents 20,000 
barrels. At Meux’s brewhouse two large yats suddenly burst, deluging 
and destroying many neighbouring liouscs, and drowtiiiig many pci'sons 
—a, miniature flood! 

Scientific and mechanical inventions arc so intimately allied, and these 
ag^i ore so closely connected with the progress of science itself, that for 
practical jiurposcs they dc not require separation. True that there arc 
abstract sciences, os mathematics, various branches of natural philosuphp', 
electric and magnetic science, geology, and others, the pursuit of which 
IQ this coiiutry, confliied to professional men, teachers, or the w*calthy 
dilettante or amateur. Abstract science, whether chemistry, natural his¬ 
tory, astronomy, natural ])hilosophy, geology, or geography, cannot be 
pursued in tins country witliout wealth, for the existence of a predilection 
for such pursuits, or successful investigations, meet with no national ac¬ 
knowledgment. Yet the progress of art, manufacture, navigation and 
commerce, dc]>end upon scienrific discoveries and ixirfoctionuiga; andnoc- 
withstandiug the neglect shown to the parent, the offspring are of such 
great practical value, that, although we may not he precisely tipon a par 
with continental nations, either in steady and successful pursuit of 
science, in its wide diffusion, or in the support granted to it, yet wo have 
no reason to be ashamed of the port taken in giving impetus to eil 
braiiches of science in thU country, and the upraising of many both in 
rank and di|pity. 

Thus, for example, iu astronomy, if Britons did not discover the spherical 
form of the earth, the cause of eclipses, the precession of the eauinoxes, or 
the laws of the motioos of the planetary bodies, still the pUDlteatioii of 
Newton*g F^cipia'* ia 1687, formed ao era iu the sei^ce, and Bradley's 
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expUnation of the abemtioo of the stars, the Recoveries of Flamstead, 
Ilerschcl], and Hauling, and the rcsearehes of man^ illustrious living 
men, place us nearlj upon a par witli nations where the pursuit of science 
is made of national import. 

ZiOgarithms are of British origin, and we need not appeal to what has 
been done in recent times towards the illustration of electro-galvanic and 
electro-magnetic science, terrestrial magnetism, or thermo-electricitj, 
optical science, chemical science, geology and geography. All these 
sciences have their practical applications, and most of them will tell some 
way or other in the Great Exhibition. A simple principle in mechanics 
wlU be illustrated, for example, by an enormous screw propeller of the 
power of 700 hones. 

While the physical properties of the atmosphere have been os much 
studied by our countrymen os by the philosophers of any other nation, 
and it is to Hales, Black, and Priestly, that me world is indebted for a 
first knowledge of its composition; uie pressure of the air was deter¬ 
mined, and tile barometer disco/ere d, by Torriccllt in 1645 (whence, 
possibly, 60 many Italian manufacturers of rude weather-glasses); the 
air-gun was invented by Guter of Nurembeig in 1656 ; the ur-^mp by 
Otto Guericlle, at Madebiirg, in 1650; tiie air-pipe alone was invented 
by au Englishman, a Mr. Button, a brewer of L^don, about 1756. To 
Lord Bacon, the prophet of art, as Walpole calls him, has been attri¬ 
buted the first suggestion of the true theory of aeronautics; but balloons 
were first introduced from abroad in 1784. And who can tell what may 
yet be effected in the application of these aerial conveyances ? The 
progress of every analogous branch science f>p<taks in favour of ultimate 
success. Atmospheric railways appear to bo of British origin, and 
although many have failed, one is in actual and successful operation be¬ 
tween Dalkey and Killiney, in the vicinity of Dublin. 

Bumiug-glasscs and concave mirrors were known to the ancients, but 
their power, much improved upon by Settala, Tchimhausen, and Buifon, 
have been rendered wonderful by Parker aod others more recently. 

The camera-obscura was invented, it is believed, by the celebrated 
Boger Bacon, In 1797; it was improved by Baptista Porta, the writer on 
natural ma^c, about 1500. Sir Isaac Newton remodelled it. The camera- 
lucida was lovented by Dr. Hooke, about 1674. By the recent invention 
of Daguerre, the pictures of the camera are rendered permanent; this 
last was produced in 1839, and now we have voltagraphy presenting to 
us a meaas of copying daguerreotype pictures by a kind of etching by 
g^vanism. 

In most of the practical applications of the mechanical arts we stand 
tmrivalled; our chronometers are the best in the world; so also are our 
locks. Locks have been made at Wolverhampton in suits of eight, ten, 
or mor^ of exquisite workmanship, all with Afferent keys, so that none 
of them can open any but its own lode, yet a master-key will open 
sdL * Thntshing-machines were invented by Menries, of Edinburgh, in 
178S; has been the progress mue in improving agricultural 

implemenTlhat there is now scarcely a thing to be done on the farm 
that cannot be accomplished by machinery, and that oflpi aided by 
ateam. Aero will proMbly be few things that will serve more to en¬ 
lighten oar viritoiv uan the agricultunl machines that will be exhibited 
in tiia Crysid i^alace* A great hydraulic press, weighing, extlnsive of 
the woodwork and timber which it rats upon, upwards of tizty tons, will 
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illusfcr4to the practical application of a principle discovered by Archimedes 
upwards of 2000 yean ago! In everything, machinery, as applied to 
the arts, attests alike the skill and ingenuity of a nation aroused by 
competition to almost superhuznan exertions. In some of our dockyardsi 
it is well known that blocks and other materials for our ships of war are 
now produced by an almost instantaneous process from rough pieces of 
oak—ail invention of Mr. BruneL 

In our tools, our machinery, wherever indeed art is not rer|uired, we 
are pre-eminent; wherever art is reqtured, we have been infenor. The 
^vatchmakers of Clerkenwcll can speak as to their powers of making 
better watches than the French and the people of Geneva; but they are 
unable to compete with them in taste. The manufacturers of fancy 
glass articles wUI toll you that they can compete with the Bohemians as 
to quality, but not os to colour or decorative beauty. The toy trade can 
boast of their strong work us superior to tliat of Germany, but that tho 
German toys arc more attractive than oun. Tho lacc trade feel their 
inferiority to that of Belgium. Wc cannot cast fancy ironwork like the 
French, or produce it so beautiful as that of Berlin, ft is but just to say 
that certain contemporary publications, as the Art Journal and tho 
Journal of Design^ have been doing everything in their power to give 
nn impulse to an improvement so ardently sotight for by his Royal Higli- 
iiess Prince Albert, as the only chance by which wc can hold our places 
in the universal competition that railways and stcan)-boats have brought 
about.* 

It is undouhtcilly in the manifold, numerous, and gigantic applications 
of steam, that wc sec the grcjitest triumphs of human skill. There are 
those who dispute with us the discovery of tile greatest of all inventions 
—the steam-engine. We are satisfira that tijc Marquis of Worcester 
suggested the way to drive up water by tire" in H)63. Denis Papin, 
who come to England, made many attempts to bring the steam-engine to 
perfection, hut it is certtun that the first idea of steam navigation was set 
forth iu a patent obtained bv Hulls in 173ti. Watt’s patettt was obtained 
in 1765. Mr. Symington plied tho first steam-boat in 1802. Blenkinsop 
first used steam poucr on a railway in 1811. Steam was applied to 
printing the Titves in 1814. Locomotive steam carriages were first 
used at Liverpool in 1829; and tlie first railway was opened in 1830* 
There are now upwurd:3 of 6000 miles of railway opened, and moro than 
2000 stoam-vesscls belonging to the British Empire are afloat. 'The 
steam-engines in Great Britain represent a power greater than that of 
1 ,000,000 hones, equal to that of nearly 6,000,000 of men; and being, 
iu fact, managed by little more than 200,000 men^ they add, conse- 

r itly, to the power of our population 6,800,000 men. Such has been 
wondrous progress made by this discovery in less than half a century. 
The effijct of this great di scovery upon cotmnerce and navigation has 
been as remarkable as in inland and international communication, and in 
the a^ and manufactures. In 1700 the value of the exports from Great 
Britun to all parts of the world amounted to only 6,097,1204 f||p 1800| 
to 38,120,1204; in 1846, to 134,699,1164 The total export^ jneluding 


* Few things show the sU-inportance of the arts of design m maaufKtuie 
than fdmitum. It ii a common thi^ to say what can high art do against solid 
working?'' Kow we fonnerlj had a la^ export trade of Airniture, mm espe- 

. ndled down, r^tnee Laving aupenedad ui. We 

. France the more tostefal. ' 
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forei|^ and colonial produce ^ere, in I 8469 I50»879,986i. Aa in 
the same year the amount o{ importa into the United Kingdom yt^s 
85,28 the balance of trade In ^vour of Great Britmn was 

65,596)028/. But even this great balance has been exceeded in recent 
yearsj having amounted to upwards of 70,000,000/. In 1849 the aggre¬ 
gate value of British produce and mnnu^tures exported to the British 
colonies and dependencies alouci was equal in value to 16,594,087/.; 
more tlian the total value of the exports to all parts of the world in 1775. 
Unfortunately the expenses of collecting taxes, the domands of the civil 
list, and the general charges of govcmcnent, have always increased in the 
same, if not in an increasing ratio, to the producing power. Thus the 
public revenue, which suddenly increased under the Commonwealth, from 
a few hundred thousand pounds to 1,517,247/., never afterwards decreased, 
hut kept steadily augmenting rill it has reached an average in Queen 
Victoria’s Ume of upwards of 50,000,000/. sterling. 

In mattei's of taxation, however, before we connive at the dcstructiou 
of the revenue ()>y taking off taxes), we ought always cavefully to attend 
to the solution of the problem, whether it be more advantageous to the 
people to pay considerably and to gain in proiK)rtiou, or to gain little 
or nothing, and be disburdened of contribution?’^ There has, unfor¬ 
tunately, sprung up a school of speculative i>olitical economists in tliis 
country who would sacriheo everything—colonies, protection of com¬ 
merce and Industry, and even means of dcfence^aud would cast national 
security and prosperity upon the die of a tlieoi'ctioal state of international 
|)cacc, free-trade, and self-government; tlie results of which would bo 
idleness and aimrchy, or war, rapine, and niiu. 

As well might tlie luxuries of life, improved lodgiug and clatliing, 
multiplied conveniences and conifcuts, literature and the line arts, and all 
that is tasteful and improving, Ik given up to suit the views of the vege¬ 
tarians, as the power of Great Britaiu be abandoned to tlie politics! fan¬ 
tasies of such a school of political economists. No country lias ever 
yet produced a great and civilised race, nor docs man ever seem to mako 
any progi'ess when feeding solely on gratis, hirinacoous roots, and fruits. 
The po^to has been the banc of Ireland. Wherever food is plentiful, 
capital and manufactured coniroodiries oro proportionally sCiaree. The 
reason is, that if a labourer can obtain support for himself and family by 
two or three days' labour, and if, to furuish himself witli conveniences 
and comforts, he must work tliroe or four days more, he will in general 
think the sacrifioe too great compared with tlio objects to be obtained, 
which are not strictly necessary, and prefer the luxury of idleness to the 
luxury of unproved lod^ng and clothing; but if, on the other hand, 
the main part of tKe labourer’s rime be occupied in procuring food, habits 
of industry are generated, and the remaining time, whicliis iucon aider able 
compared with the commodities it will purchase, is seldom grudged. 

Luxuries, in the sense hero spoken of, aud not in the more general 
and aec^^ sense of superHuities—for what is a luxuiy to one is some¬ 
times ittfStkAll so to anotiier—will, 00 doubt, abound in the Great 
bibittM^'l^hich, indeed, they may be expected to constitute the major 
part. iMteed comforts and conveDiences, and an improved taste, are 
everywhere the real test of civilisation. People are not generally aware 
how great the changes dictated by caprice and fashion, as well as by an 
improved tMte, hare been within a very brief time. A chapter on the 
progress of luxuries would be the most amusing pendant to the 
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hibition that could be leadily suggested, for example, was used 

to make the beds io the royal chambers of England so late as the close of 
the fifteenth centuiy. Tne floor was, at the some epoch, strewn with 
rushes and heather. Woollen shirts were worn until about the 38th of 
Henry III., 1253. Shoos were formerly worn with the points so long 
that they had to bo tied up to the knees. Henry VIII. wore ordinarily 
cloth hose, except there carao from Sjiain, by great chance, a p^r of silk 
stockings; for Spain ver^ early abounded in silk.’* In 1560, Queen 
Elizabeth was presented with a pair of black knit silk stockings by her 
silk*woman, Mrs. Montague, and she never wore cloth ones au^ more. 
Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with gold, used to be worn in Eng¬ 
land by gentlemen in their hats,.as favours from voung ladies. 

Amon^ the Greeks a certain gartneat indicated slavery. In the reign 
of Honor! us, about A.n. 394, the braceari^ or breeches-makers, were ex¬ 
pelled from Homo. A cap was also once a mark of infamy. In Italy 
the Jews wore distinguish^ by a yellow cap; and in France, tlioso who 
had been bankrupts were for over after obliged to wear a green cap (a 
very wise precaution too). The cap U now a symbol of anarchy, under 
the sacred name of liberty, ’flie liat took tbo place of the chaperon, or 
hood, at the entry of Charles VII. into Roucu. A law was enacted in 
1671 that every person above seven years of should wear, on Sun¬ 
days and liolidays, a cap of wool, knit, made, Sickened, and dressed in 
England by some of the trade of cappers, uuder the forfeiture of three 
farmings for evety day's neglect. It were much to bo wished that a law 
should be enacted, declaring the modem chimDoy-\>ot hat a nuisance. 
Charles VIL’s hat was a handsome liead-eovering, lined with rod velvet, 
and surmounted with a rich plume of fcatliers. A stamp duty was laid 
upon hats in 1784, and agmn in 1796; someUihig might be done in that 
way in the present day to discountenance such an abojuination; or they 
might be at once prohibited, as was done in the case of cloth buttons, 
8 George L, 1721, to encourage the manufacture of metal buttons. 
Blue coats and gilt metal buttons would, by^thc-by, be much more 
lively than our present sombre garments. SUk was at first of the same 
value with gold, weight for weight, and was tliought to grow hi the 
same manner as cotton on trees. Silk mantles were first worn by some 
ladies at a ball at Kenilworth Castle, in 1286. Costumes have varied 
with every age. The most ori^nal, and that whence, indeed, the word 
itself may have beer, derived, was diat of the women of Cos, who, ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, wore garmeuts of so beautiful and delicate a texture, 
that their bodies could Ik seen through them. This .nust have been the 
lace of the an exquisite inveotion, only half veiling the beauries it 

is scarce meant to conceal, and well wortli me price it 1^ often fetched 
—ten rimes that of standard gold, or forty pounds an ounce. Fans, 
according to Pardon, were used by females to hide their faces at church. 
Stowe is very severe upon fans, muQe, and false hair. As be also says of 
cosmetics, that rouge nas always been in disrepute among tbe virtuous 
and well ordered women of England. Elar-rings have been a pjark of 
servitude among some nations, of nobility among otliors. narions 

were clothed with skins and fiirs long before cloths were btficnted, yet 
Edward III. enacted that all such persons as could not spend 
a year, should be prohibited such fiiieiy. No such a strode as a 
perfumer was known in canny Scotland in 1763. Li^y, the 
fomer mentioned in Spectator,lived at the comer Z( Beautort- 
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buildiDgs. We ore too well aware of the tenaaty with which John 
Bull holds by hie pr^odicee, and of hU antipathT to everything foreign 
(an antipathy which, it is to be hoped, the Exaibition of all Nations, 
and increased intercommunication, will do much to efface), to say much 
concerning tbo details of his dress, which has been somewhat IroproTed 
of late by the so-called morning or lounging coat; but we cannot but 
agree with a distiiiguished writer, that the grand distinction in the amet 
of the male figure is destroyed by the custom of shaving the beard, which 
gives an aiv uf dignity even U> an ugly countenance. By shaving the 
^ord, and ivrappi*i^ itp the neck (a practice which had its origin in the 
iufinnitics of a iuinfxvi \\)f the virility of Uic human apiKiarancc is limited 
to the r'xternal (Wc have uuly just got rid nf powdered hair 
and pigtails; wc muy, perhaps, some Jay resume the appearance of men. 
For a long wliile it was not usual for men to carry umbrellas without 
incurriog the bnioJ of eSenuuatry. As late as 1778, one John Mac¬ 
donald. a footman, who wrote lus own life, informs ua, that ho had ** a 
fine silk umbrella, which he brought from Spain, but lit could not get any 
comfort to himself to ukc it, the pcoplg calling out, 'Frencluimn! why 
don't you get a coach ?’ * This man’s rister was conipclled to quit his 
arm oiio da^, from the ’ibuse he drew dowu on himself and hia umbrella. 
So it IS with everything new. Coffee-houses were, at first, voted iiui* 
ganec»^a.H iu the case of I'jo Rainbow, ncai Temple Bor^aiid they vfcvo 
suppressed by proclamation, 26 Charles 11., i^i57. Wo have now tem- 
perauco hotels. Our coffee-houses arc, however, u disgrace to the metro- 

E olls. We have lunlcd with pleasure a sprinkling of French coffee- 
ouses and tcslanranis takiug root here and th^rc. 

Carriages in tlie time of Qni^n Eliaabeth were called whirlieotes. 
The first person who sot up a coach iu France was Joan do Laval de 
Bois Dauphin. He could not travel otherwise on account of his enor¬ 
mous bulk. A bill w'As brought into |Ua'liameDt C43 Elizabeth, lliOl) to 
prevent the effeminacy of men riding iu coaches. Huckney-coacbcs, 
cabriolets, and omnibuses, ore of Freuen origin. The aristocratic taste 
of the English improved the cab by obliging the driver to be seated 
outside, and iu some cases oven betund, the vehicle. It is to hoped that 
public fooling will inrist upon reforming the abuses of omnibuses ; the 
law has already touched tlie middle seat at the heail, and omnibuses are 
being run which give to each person a separate scat. rhei*c c.aii be no 
doubt as to their being the most patronised ou any road tliat an enter¬ 
prising company would introduce them. 

One word, before wo conclude, upon the Fine Arta^che most promising 
and most intcrcstiDg feature of Bie Exhibition. It is co the originatoi' 
of this great und noble idea of an Exposition of all Nations, on andci- 
patioD of the inevitable result of railnxids atiJ steam-packets, to force 
nations to one common lovch and bring thorn, sooner or later, to one 
common market. It is to his Royal Ui^meas I^nce Albert that wc are 
indebted for founding, upon a surer baris than heretofore existed, a 
school of High Art in this couutry-—an art as necessary in a manufacturiug 
coontrj^Mke curs as coal itself. 

The institution of Schools of Design sufficiently attested that there 
was a something connected with our manufactures which was felt by 
all to be wanted. The people and the manufacturers of England felt that, 
with our natural advantages for cheap productions, and with our wonder¬ 
ful £aciUtiei*of transit, we ought not only to be caniersi but the work- 
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shop of the world, and the reason that we were not so has been now geoe- 
rally felt to be the absence of the taste, skill, and genius of design hy 
which Raffael nve immortality to the Umbrian day, and Flaxman to 
the Wedgewood pottery. 

The ilrst great step taken by his Royal Ilighneds was the institution 
of a commission for decorating the now liouses of parliament, by throwing 
open to competition, and affording a ready market for the artistic talent 
of the country. The consequence of tlie groat exhibitions at Westminster 
Hall was the calling into instant celebrity tnoii who, however promising, 
would never have advanced so far upon tiicir cai*rer of laujo had they 
oot had an op|K)rtunity of putting their powers to the greatest possible 
stretch. The association by his Royal Highness uf the present Presi* 
dent of the Royal Academy with hiuiself in the labours of the com* 
misti' a materially assisted uie great objects iu view. A minor, but 
not an uniniluontial, step was taken in tiecomtuig a summer-house by 
English artists, undei the BU|>erintcndoiice of Mr. Ciriiner. The result 
has been a gt'Jicrul1 1 increased ftp|)otite and taste for docoration. Owen 
Jone^witli all ius treasures from tlie Alhambra, liosl^ecn brought into spe¬ 
cial and wcil*inerite<l prominence. Wondrous Pugin has been called 
upon to add vigour t*j activity. Houses and even shop-windows begin to 
snow tlie improvement everywhere going on. Kveu on the walls of the 
Academy, portntits have liou to givu place to [detures oi* great pi'omiae 
from the very men whom Uic cartoons of Westminster first intioduccd 
to notice. 

That the decorative state of art must he us^^ful to the manufacturer, 
no one cun for a moment dispute; and that it is to liis Royal Highness 
Frioce Albert—-bi'Ougbt up in the sclioid of Cornelius and Oberbeck, 
artiste svho bring us back tioarest to the great Jays <if Italy, when [.co- 
uv'di d<* Vinci, Lucca della Robio, Henevonuto Cellial, RiidacI, and their 
pupils, lent tlicii* aid to the inaunroeturcrs—ami to him alone, tliat we 
are indeiitcd for its introduction into this country, must h*: now generally 
admitted. 

Free trade has anticipated a result whicli railroads and steam-boats 
must inevitably have brought about sooner or later—con^pctition with 
the foreignci^ Upon more equal terms. Nothuig <'oiild liave been devised 
winch should tiiow more forethought aud a more apt and well-timed 
genius as to how to prepare omselvcs for this great result, than the 
briuging together, at one glauco, all tlie ;u^clus with tlieir raw niatoriab; 
to la\ before our eyes, ut out view, all that iodustry or oil or ingenuity 
can do, and to place these side by side, iu oidcr to oiccitaiii in what wo are 
strong or iu what deficient; fo sbotv Uie wonts of otiioti:, their strength, 
and tlicir cojiabilities; to set, at a bird s-cye view, how by an united md 
by an iutcrchuugiu^ process, we may add strength and development to 
each otber. 

Wc feci compelled, looking at it in th£ point of view, to admit 
t^t the author of a scheme in which there is at once something so 

S and and so patriotic, has skowu luinself ui every resjicct worthy of 
e magnificent epoch of railroads and electric telegraphs, and ft 
way worthy to pi'eside over the destinies of a mighty empire. ^ It is in. 
tius point of view, as a school of useful and intellectual art, that the 
Great Exhibition of 18dl will be an event as morked in the anuals of 
English hutory as the Olympics were to those of Greece, Tba extent to 
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which it wi!l benefit tDankiod, the wonderful results it will open to ally is 
beyond calculation. Who can foreiel how many new ideat, new ap« 
plications of forms and inventionsy may not aug^t themselre^ 
giving; employmeot to thousandsy and briiigiog millions into commercial 
Fellowsliip—who can calculate upon how many new markets, or those 
imperfectly held by us, may not be secured by our knowing how 
better to ^apt our skill to theirB, how to fabricate to a greater extent 
what they more require, or by suiting our prices to their means? How 
many dies, and ores, and chenitcalsy are only known to those imme* 
diately employed upon them? and je^ when seen by others, may be found 
to be the exact thing wanted to complete the texture of a metal for 
electrotyping, or the exact requisite to finish an invention which shall 
not only introduce us to new countries, but throw us into their com¬ 
merce. Who can foresee what wonderful improvements may not be 
suggested, when all our machinery is seen classed together ?—soma 
trifling suggestion which shall prove as important to us and to universal 
happiness as Wi(tta*8 steam-engine. 

If the Exhibition of 1861 answered no other purpose than that of 
affording knowledge —that one. tiling would be sumcient. What is the 
press?—what the marvels of Printing-house-square?—but its types con¬ 
voying knowledge—the truest, most practical accurate knowledge, in the 
smallest space, in the quickest time. And what will be the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1861 but the Groat Printing-housc-squorc of all Nations, con¬ 
veying universal {>alpab]e truths in the most efficient way, in the smallest 
given time? How many factories—bow many voyages—how many trea¬ 
tises ou this subject or on that, must a man road through before he could 
hope to obtain the same amount of practical information that this one 
groat assomblago will afford him ? 

Whether the Groat Exhibition of 1861 will fulfil all the great things 
it is calculated to do, is not in tlie power of human mortal to foresee; 
whether it will alleviate distress or sooth party animosity; whether it will 
sow wheat where thistles grow—are grave and important questions. 
Whether this country, which is so peculiarly situated at the present hour, 
and which, to use the strong language of Cohbett, has hoen crucifiod 
between Whig and Tory,’’will a^ust herself—would be impossible even 
for a Feel to predict. But if there is one thing more calculated to 
produce wonderlul results—results the best adapt^ to teach the bless¬ 
ings of peace and the advancement and progress of civiHsation—it is the 
existing Exhibition of all Nations. Whether it is supported in a manner 
commensurate to the vastness of the idea, we shall see hereafter; hut 


whether it proves a comparative failure or a national triumph, its attempt 
will earn a reputation so great for tho illustrious prince who originated 
as to build a monument so lasting as to defy the hand of all-de- 
itroying Time; and when, ^ after ages, wo shaJI be as the city of Nimrod, 
and other people shall discover works of art in our tombs, the periods 
of our medem history will be by them divided into two distinct epochs— 
that preceding the Groat Exhibition of 1851, and that when our manu- 
fketuree sbohr the visible improvements introduced by the exertions of 
the most enlightened and generous philanthropist of our ago and our 
oountzy. 
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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 

OH, 

WHAT BEOUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851. 

Chapter XIL 

THE ABTENTCTRES OF MR. JOLLY GREEN IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

[Our continuous nanotiTe of the occurrences which took pitoe in Mr. Foppf • 
head's mansion in Belgram, on the erenini? of the great dinner given hj the 
memben of the Cosmopolite Club to* Lord Fhaeton and a distinguished partj** 
of which, it my be remembered, our old friend, Ur. Jolly Green, was one—lias 
been singularly interrupted by a communication from that gentleman himself. 
It would seem, from the private note whidi accompanies his corrospondence, 
that Ur. Green claims a previous acquabtaocc with many of the personages who 
figure in onr story; and he urges—with what show of reason wc leave to the con¬ 
sideration of our readen^that this circumstance gives bim a kind of prescriptive 
right to interfere. Wo bad inapned that Mr. Green had other fish to fry, having 
heard—but we mention U only as a rumour and in the strictest confidence—that 
he was on tho cm of marriage, and we ccrtmoly, therefore, did not expect that at 
such a moment ho would have been deeiroas of rushing into print. But it is 
posriblo wo may have been mistaken, and that Mr. Green has other viewsi be 
this, howuTcr, as it may, our regard for this ingenious gentleman, and our firm 
conviction that tbe infonnatioo which he has to impart is likely to place a 
variety of matters connected with the Great Exhibition in a new light, have in- 
doGcd us to postpone fbr a while the historical style which we had adopted in 
favour of the autobiographical, and we, tiiereforo, without further prefime, allow 
him to speak for himself^ hoping—as much for his sake as our own-~that what 
he has to say will be received with favour by the public.— Editor Nm M. M.I 

When I last bad tbe pleasure of pouring out my thoughts in these 
pages, the subject which occumed th^ was the threatened invasioa of 
England by our warlike neigbbouie, the French. Since that penod— 
now five months back—a successfijl mvasion has been aecompllshed—not 
exactly after the manner predicted 1^ a well-known gallant alormut— 
bet ibU accomplished. London is at this mdhenb—to a certain extent— 
in the fommm of fbragnen, though what may be the consequences 
arising from the presence of this army of occt^ation 1 iball noti just 

i/Me«~roL. iciL Na ccclxyl * 
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cow, venture to predict* It has fiiUen to mj lot, at Uiie momeatotu 
period^-as it baa fi^uentlj bappeced befor e t o become mixed up with 
public events, and 1 ^ave, cocsequeDtly, been very often brought into 
contact with rnauj of these invaders, both as a puluic man and a private 
individual* It is of the latter chiefly that I womd apeak, though it will 
not be expected that I should altogether refrain ftom the statement of 
facts which may wear an aspect—so to express myself—of international 
importance. 

When I found that 1 had succeeded in ailencing Sir Fr—s H—d 
and calming the apprehensions of my counbymen, I began to consider 
what line of conduct I should pursue that was b^t calculated to be of 
advantage to society; and it struck me that the Great Exhibition aflPorJed 
me an opportunity of developing those qualities of mind which are, in a 
great degree, peculiar to myself and that a fitithful account of my pro¬ 
ceedings, in connexion with the vast undertaking, might furnish b<^ in* 
struction and entertwment. 

The first step, thereforei which I took, was to give in my unqualified 
adhesion to the scheme, though a club acquaintance of mine, Mr. Bug- 
boar—who has the art of looking wiser than most men whom I happen 
to know—endeavoured to prevent me from doing so, by representing the 
possibility—with him, indeed, it was the certainty-of the danger accru¬ 
ing from the encouragement thus given* 

What,** said Mr. Bugbear to me one morning, in a mysterious tone, 
and looking wiser than ever—what, Mr. Green, is to prevent a couple 
of hundred thousand of these fellows’—meaning the French, of course— 

from coming over with their pockets filled with fire-balls, and burning 
down London in the course of a single night ?” 

The only answer to this point-blank question was to screw up my 
mouth and shake my head exactly in the same manner os Hr. Bugoear; 
but when the fascination of that gentleman’s glance was withdrawn, I 
began to think that, if tho Custom-house officers did their duty towards 
foreigners as punctiliously as towards ourselves, when our persons and 
baggage come under their observation, it was not altogether such an 
easy matter to smuggle a million or two of hand-grenades without their 
connivance; and the terror which Mr. Bugbear would have excited—if 
the had been possible—subsided into a feeling of defiance, and 

operated in a way exactly the reverse of what he anticipated. 

1 instantly went and bought a season ticket. 

Of the immediate effect of this act upon the public mind it does not 
become me to speak ; enough, perhaps, if I mention that—ascribe it to 
what canse you please—there was a rise ia Consols that afternoon of one- 
sixteenth per cent 

Having now embarked in the aflmr by that personal identification with 
it which the investment of mon^—no matter what the amount—inva¬ 
riably creates, I resolved to put my shoulder to the wheel and help it on. 
It was too late for me to offer my service as one of the executive commit¬ 
tee, but I felt satisfied that when the inauguration of the Crystal Palace 
took plac^ I ought to take some share in the proceedings. I accordingly 
wrote to the secretaiy, volunteering an oration upon the memorable oc¬ 
casion, but learnt hk rc|dy, which was very courteously worded, 
that the arrafl^me^ already made did not admit of the embellishment 
which I propo se d. It thus became open for me to adopt an unfettered 
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course^ and I arrived at the concluatea that if I could mana^ an agi'ee* 
able surprise it would be the pleasantest mode of proceeding. 

Inspiration is to meu of genius what years of patient invesrigation areto 
others less favourably endowed. I examined the programme of the cere* 
monies which were to take place at the Crystal Palace on the Ist of May, 
and a glance at the paper assured me of one striking omission wMch I 
was convinced it was in my power to supply. In the long list of eminent 
persons who figured amongst the foreign a^lng commissioners^ no men¬ 
tion was made of any from the Celesrial Empire. The United States 
were represented by Mr. Biddle and Mr. Dodge, synonymous, if not 
symbolical appellations; tbe Hanse Towns, by Monsieur Piglheim; Hol¬ 
land, by Monsieur Goothens; Northern Germany, by Monsieur Noback \ 
and so on. of the rest. Surely, I observed to myself, China is as fully 
entitled to send a representative to the Exhibition as any of these places, 
though she may not be so happy in tlie choice of a name. He-sing ma^ 
not sound so pleasantly as Piggle-lieim—though I am inclined to tlank it 
does—and the indiviaual who assumes tliat designation cao, at any rate, 
bear the burden of representation as well as Monsieur Noback. I see 
my way clearly in the matter. As there is neither commissioner nor 
envoy of any description from ('hina, I will take upon myself to play the 
port of tlie Chinese ambassador. Nature has nut bestowed upon me a 
very prominent nose, I am not immoderately toll, my feet have always 
been remarked for Uieir and my skill in making up is consi¬ 

derable. 

Having mentally decided the question, I proceeded at once to carry it 
practically into effect. Mr. Sbylwk, the cottumier^ is ou old ally of mine 
when I occasiouolly wear the buskin of tlie amateur; Mr. Curlew, theco^- 
feuTf has mlurnod roo with tdofo than one cSectivo chevtlttre. I had inter¬ 
views with these men of art, and the matter was soon arranged. Mr. Shy- 
lock had fortunately speculated when the Chinese Exhibition was broken up, 
and became the possessor, amongst other things, of a superb Mandarin*s 
dress, which I incontinently purchased; Mr. Curlew manufactured a 
a yard long, and supplied me with an auvaluable block dye for my 
hair, and another—a yellow one—for my complexio a ^neither of whica 
1 have been able yet effectually to remove; and the tliree peacock’s 
feathers I procured from Mr. l^nbow’s aviary in the New-road. Al¬ 
though a practised linguist, os far as the principal languages of Europe 
extend, £ have not mudi acquaintance with Chinese; but 1 reflected that 
this was a matter of no consequence, as nobody would have understood 
me if I had spoken the purest Bohea, or impart^ to niy accents the real 
Tvrankay flavour. I resolved to rely upon my expi'essive pantomime, 
and the result proved that I resolved wisely. 

Everybody remembers ^indeed, it will he strange if they ever forget-— 
the 1st of May, IB^l. For my own part, tbe memory of that day is in* 
eSaceable. I do not know exactly at wh^ hour the suburban or country 
Isric gets out of his b^ but I, who assimilated myself to a Loudon one, 
left mine, I may say, nfore I got into it To allow the dyes to bite w^ 
10 , u Mr. Curfew remarked, I shut myself up at home ou the 30th of 
April, and passed that day in itaioing my face and hair{ nay, w femul 
was I of rubbing off my complexion on my pillow, that I sat up the whde 
of the night, relieving the tedium of my vig^l by rehearsing a few ini^ 
trionio attitudes and e^ressive gesticulations I derived considerable 

s2 
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aasistance in my efForts from tho pcnxsal of Sir. FhiL Fud^^a celebrated 
description of what is necessaiy for enacriog a Mandarin to the life, aiul 
by the time the day dawned 1 was perfectly master of the *^nine grins,** 
and able to throw a summerset with the most active Mandarin that ever 
cut a caper. 

Mr. Curlew was in attendance at an cariy hour, and declared himself 
delighted with wliat he called the ** naturalness’* of my appearance, afin 
he had toned down with walnut-juice a slight tendency to orange in the 
colour of my face and hands. My hair had taken de dye admirably, 
and glowed with that rich purple hue which is so distinctive of the Orien¬ 
tals. He combed it well hack, and ried it in a very tight thick knot be¬ 
hind, into which ho artfully inserted the long enaky tiH and aiKved the 
threo peacock’s feathers wnich streamed down my back. A long cork¬ 
ing pin sufBced to steady on my head a laige many-cornered black velvet 
cap ornamented with gdd bullion; my yellow silken trousers and aaure 
petticoat-robe—the wholo paraphernalia of my dress, in fact^were care- 
tuUy adjusted, and Mr. Curlew dnally pronounced his professional as well 
aa person^ sadsfaction. 

** I ’ave dressed many an edd, Mr. Green,** said he, with the pronun* 
oiadon of a cockney but tho energy of an entliosiast i ** many an edd, 
Mr. Green, 'ave I dressed, but I never met with one so heasy to ’andlo 
as ^our’n. Taking you, sir, from top to bottom, cveiytiling suits you to 

a d I 

Green tea,** said I, wittily; and I thought Mr. Curlew would have 
choked with laughter. 

I was, myself^ quite sadsfied with my appearance, though not altoge¬ 
ther wi^ my sensations, for my checks mt rather rigid with the dye, 
and the roots of nty hair tingled a good deal, besides which it was ded so 
tightly that I experienced some di^ulty in shutting my eyes. Luckily, 
however, there was no occasion for closing them, and i consoled mysdf 
for any little inconvenieDcc 1 might suffer by reflecting that there would 
be few people at tho ceremony that day more wide awake than 1 was. 

But, at the very last moment, Mr. Curlew discovered that one remark¬ 
able feature was wanting to complete my costume. I had forgotten my 
finger-muls, and as there was not time to grow them—though the Pri¬ 
soner of Chillon, if I remember rightly, grew his in a single nii^t,”— 
I was obliged to have recourse to a very ingenious expedient. It happens 
fortunately for me that, in my literary labours, I always use Hudson’s 
Bay quills, and from a bundle of these I selected ten of the largest and 
stoutest, which Mr. Curlew split and shaped of the requisite form; a 
fittle gl uo fixed thorn firmly on the tips of my fingers and thumbs, and 
though I every now and then came into contact with some object that set 
my tcetli dreadfully on edge, I could not but congratulate myself on 
haring made this formidable but necessary addition to my appearance. 

As it was not my purpose, after all these preparations, to go to the Ex¬ 
hibition incognito, and as the morning was suffiopitly fine to encourwe 
the displayi 1 selected an open carriage, taking^he precaution, at the 
same time, of providing my footmmi, in cose of rain, with a large red 
umbrella which I brought home widi me the last time I was in Germany. 
As the Regenschinn*' had a brass handle and point which shone very 
bright, and produced ratiier an imposing effect, I was not sorry fat tfale 
shower which obliged Prodgen to open it; and I flatter myself that few 
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members of * the diplomatic body created a greater sensatioD out of doors 
than the Chinese Ambassador, or were more loudly cheered by the 
people* 

I had purpoaely ^jpensed with attendants in costume, and was completely 
^‘aloae in my glory’’ when I entered the northern transept and mindM with 
^gay multitude. I immediately became the olgect of universai admira* 
tion» and aa I merely replied to any observatiou that was made to me by 
a low bow or significant geeture, it was impossible for the most detoefive 
amongst the poUce, cren Sergeant Lynx himself—to say nothing of the 
wily dtplomafists who eyed mo—to come to any other codcIomou than 
that I was the real Mandarin, lle-fing. That personage, lucidly for me 
and for the world, was at that very moment confined to his bed on board 
the junk in the river, in coosoquence of a surfeit he had got from dining 
too heartily on a fresh impo^tion of edible bird's^nests, the bulk of 
which, intended for the ExlubifioD, was greatly diminished by his meaL 

It was rather amusing to hear the coounents which were made by those 
aronod mo, none of whom had the slightest idea that I understood a word 
of English. Fine man T—Intelligent countonaoco T—Noble bear¬ 
ing!”—*^ Impoaiog manner T reached my ears on cveiv side, to such an 
extent that, but for Mr. Curlew's cosmetic—accustomea as I am to public 
adulation—I fear my blushes would have betrayed me. Some idiots there 
were amongst the crowd who indulged iu a few pointless jokes, and once 
or twice 1 heard the word Guy** made use of; but as these remarks were 
evidently levelled at the Chinese narioii, 1 took no notice of them, and 
merely expressed my scorn by a still more <hgnified demeanour. 

It u impossible for me to say how long I niigltt have continued to at¬ 
tract more attcution than all the other objects combined which orna¬ 
mented the Crystal Palace, when the cheers of the people and the boom¬ 
ing of the royal salute announced that the Queen had reached the build¬ 
ing, and, eager for novelty, the fickle mulriUidu directed their gaxc towards 
her Majesty. I forgave it, however; for if there is one sentiment in my 
bosom stronger than another, it is my unbounded devotion to mv Sove¬ 
reign. 1 pass over the cereniouial of the address, the archbishop’s bone- 
diction, and the chorus, to arrivo at one of the most interesting features 



Royal Academy ot music made a pause, 
endrdy, I could restnuii my feelings uo longer. Regardless at that mo- 
jnent of etiquette, 1 forced my way through tJic crowd of envoys and exons, 
barons and beefeaters, and rushing towuds the chair of state, threw my- 
uii on my face at full lengtli at feet of the Queen. It was now tlmt 
I profited by my long practice before the looking-glass on the previous 
night. Before her Mqesty or the court had time to recover from their 
surprise, I gently rmsod my body on outstretched palms, and lookizig 
full in the face of my Sovereign, smiled in the most agreeable manner that 
m poAtion would admit of, and then perfonned the ho-tou; a ceremony 
nioh, I need scared^ inform the reader, consists in kaocldng the head 
agaioit the fioor nine times in succession, aa hard as it can be don^ aid 
exeoutuig a smile or grin, as the case may be, between each thump. ^ It 
ii AO easy matter to preserve one’s sang^/roid upon such an oooarion, 
■e^ sci ally when the experiment is made for the first time in public; but I 


retained sufficient presence of mind to be aware that her Majes^ 
gtaaUy mov^d by my intense loyalty, though, to hide her real senaarions 
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Bhe took refuge ia a burstof hysterical laughter. When I saw this, as I 
rose from the floor to perform a final pacefu! 9alaam^ I had again to put 
a strong curb on my emotiODS, for I felt on the point of exolaimiog that, 
instead of the Manoariu He^sing, her Majesty beheld before her no less a 

E ersonage than Jolly Green hinmlf. Had I done so, I should, of course, 
arc b^n knighted on the spot, and io all probabiUty by the trusty 
weapon of the hero of a hundred fights, who stood at the Queen’s right 
hand, and who I should fancy, from the expression of his countenance, 
envied me my feelings,” as Sterne did those of tlie dead ass on the 
road^side at Nampont. But I struggled successfully agunst the tempta¬ 
tion to make myself known, and withdrew to the diplomatic circle, where 
I once more became the object of its empreittmenL 

of these alone, for the Lord Chamberlain almost immediately came 
up and informed me it was tl>e Queen’s wish that I should join the pro¬ 
cession then about to be formed. He spoke in English, but, fearin|^ that 
I might not understand him, added a number of grimaces to signify his 
meaning. It was well for me that 1 heard every syllable ho laid, or I 
might have supposed, h'om his imperfect stylo of acting, that he was 
orocrlng me to leavo the building, so little do they understand in Eng¬ 
land the real art of pantomime. I dare say I was the only person pre¬ 
sent, out of the thousands assembled beneath that blazing arch”—os a 
friend of mine calls it—who coukl have done what I did. But rare ad¬ 
ventures always call forth the men to achieve them. 

. Of the order of the procession 1 need not speak, further than to say 
that 1 brought up the rear of the diplomatic corps and enjoyed thedisrinc- 
tion of walluog alone, directly in front of my noble and gallant friends— 
if they will permit me to coll tliein soothe two illustrious field-marshals 
who respectively preside over the Horse Gnards and the Ordnance. 
Wherever wo catno the cheering was the loudest, and I may bo allowed 
to observe that—though I have ii^ucntly said so before^^a^ was ^^the 
proudest day of my life.” I only regretted that I had not provided my¬ 
self with a bagful of medals, bearing my own features in high relief on 
one side, and an appropriate inscription ou the other, to distribute amongst 
the crowd. 

As I passed along amongst a sea of familiar faces—-Bugbear was 
amongst the number, frightened out of his fright by bis wife, who would 
have a season ticket—I was in momentary expectation of being recognised, 
but except Mr. Curlew, who got in on the strength of being an exhibitor 
of a pair of expanding whiskers, I am now convinced that no one pene¬ 
trate my disguise. He, good fellow, had sworn secrecy, and os I had 
promised him a twenty-pound note to say nothing about it till all was 
OTer, I felt safe on tliat score, though a hairdresser’s garrulity is a ticklish 
thing to rely upon. But life itself very often hangs only on a thread, and 
Ftfte, like the sword of state, U frequently suspended by a hw! 

But, with the policy which marks all my actions, 1 decided upon not 
giving away a chaoce—-for secrets sometimes escape in the strangest 
manner—and as soon as the procession had finally made the tour of the 
building, and her Majesty bad formally declared that the Exhibition was 
opened, I quietly efiectea my retreat, and Prodgers being in waiting, my 
carriage was quickly got up, and I left the Crystal Palace, the Qt 
one way and I tne otocr, 
between us. 

1 afterwards read in the Globe that her Majesty presented bers^, witb 



ace, the t^ueen 
and the acclamations of the people bring 
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her familj, at the window of Buckinghani Palace. Had I known of this 
fact in time, I should certainly have gone out into my own balcony, 
though I have no family— present/ But I may have, and before many 
yean have passed over my head, if all goes right that I have since been en- 
couraged to hope in the Crystal Palace. I shall presently reveal a little 
more on that subject; in the mean time, I pause for a moment at the re¬ 
collection of the tumultuous state of my feelings on the evening of the 
Ist of May, and of the splitting headache which acconmanied them in 
consequence of the thoroughly earnest way iu which 1 performed the 
Ao^tou, which left a lump on my fordiead as big as a cljuney-orange.’* 


CnAPTSR XI [L 

HOW ua. OUECK CONTaiVKD TO PALL DESPERATELY IN' LOVE. 

Fatigued with my exerrions, I went to bed that evening at a veiy 
early hour, slept soundly, and awoke next morning quite refreshed. 
Having taken the precaution to apply to my forehead some brown paper 
steeped in vinegar, which I wore aU night under my nightcap, 1 found 
that the bump of loyol^ was much reduced, thougn it still continued 
painful. All my attempts, however, >vore fruitless to clear my naturally 
fair complexion from the Chinese tint imparted to it by Mr. Curlewa 
wash; neither could 1 effect aoy change the better in the colour of 
my hair, which I was grieved to think bore a closer resemblance to rusty 
iron than to its natu^ golden nubum. This was vexatious; but there 
was no remedy for ’it save patience, perseverance, Rowland's Kalydor, 
and Eau de Cob^ vrith which uiy miud and my toilet-table were well 
supplied. If I could have kept house it would not so much have sig- 
nibed, but, os the Exhibition was now open, that was impossible, and 
nothing remained for me but to put the b^t face I could on the matter. 
I decided, therefore, upon not going near any of my general acquaint¬ 
ance, and, out of doors or within the •wMs of the Crystal Valace, I 
trusted upon passing in the crowd. 

I was anxious to see what the morning papers said of niy share in the 

S id ceremony of inauguration, and it was very grarifying to me to 
that one and all were loud in my praise. I was amused also to 
think that even their acuteness bod been baffled by thq inimitable style 
of my acting, which they declared was like nothing that had ever been 
seen before. 1 cut out the various notices, and pasted them into a blank 
book, bound in red morocco, and having my arras splendidly emblazoned 
outside, which I keep for the purpose of preserving a record of my 
acrions, and which I shall either make an heirloom in my family or 
bequeath to the British Museum. I then provided myself with a little 
raaay cash, and set off for the Cvyatal Palace, wearing a broiid-leayed 
brown sombrero, and buiying my face in my pocket-handkerchief, like 
one who suffers from a violent cold, in order to conceal the effects of 
the Chinese dyes from the inquisitive gase of the people in my own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

When 1 got into Hyde Park I breathed more freely, and lost no time 
ia making my way to the place of admission, though-^such is the force 
of habit~i iQy footsteps led me in the first instance to the Ambassadors^ 
entrance* while I was adding my autograph to the number of illue- 
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trions names alicftdy inscribed, the offirial wbo handed me the pen 
scrurinised my person very closely^ and, as he returned my ticket, ob* 
served: ** I ^nk I shall know you agab, Mr. Green a compliment 
which 1 acknowledged by shaking the honest fellow heartily by the 
hand. I then entered the nave, and began to look about me 

As I had scarcely examined anything on the previous day but the 
number of pretty faces which were ranged in double rows along the 
course of the processioQ'»(I fear, by-the«^by,that I must havo made more 
havoc amongst their owners than was quite prudent)^! now turned my 
attention to the principal objects in the central aisle, on which I shall offer 
a few brief remarks. 

Sculpture has always been a passion of mine, and I have carried my 
love for the art so far as fref|uendy to sit to tlie uiost eminent artists o£ 
the day, solely for the purpose of rendering them familiar with nature in 
hor manliest propoKions. It will, no doubt, have struck most people that 
the Laocoons, Gladiators, and A polios of the present time, arc for supe¬ 
rior to those of antiquity, but the cause of tliis improvement has uever, so 
fu as I know, been hmtod at The world may now, however, give a 
tolerably shrewd guess at the reason. I have sometimes regretted, for the 
sake or art, that i was not bom of tlie opposite sex; but then, again, 
there would have been a blank left amongst the rcprcscotatives of Adam, 
and, after all, we ore the nobler of tbe two, and some of us quite as fasci* 
rating. It was wisely smd by au Irish plulosopher that a man cannot, like 
a bird, inhabit two places at once; nor liavc I ever heard of anybody but 
Madame Sand and Mrs. Bloomer, the lady-editor of tlic SctiecaLilyf wbo 
aspired to feminine attractions aud indulged, at the same time, in a short 
irisae and trousers. 

The eastern nave abounds in statues. The iirsi that caught my eye 
was that of a Greek slave, dancing, or rather pirouetting on her pedestal, 
in much tbe same way os the sculptured ladies who aie lociog their stays 
and looking over their shoulders in some of tbe shop windows near 
Leicester-square. It is entirely a matter of taste, but, 1 must confess, 1 
prefer the parriaily draped iigures of the latter to the cold nudity of 
marble: the bloom on their cheeks, the sparkle in their dark eyes, the 
languishing pott of their heads, their delicately-tinted arms and necks, 
and well-arranged coiffuresf exactly imitating nature, ace not only much 
more real, but develop a great d^l more art than can possibly be at¬ 
tained by the sample adherence to form alone; and, if Mr. Powers's statue 
were well dressed and becomingly rouged, she woidd, in my opinion, lock 
all the better for it. Mr. Powers’s countrymen, however, notwithstanding 
Atii fondness for dressing tbe legs of thdr tables in &Illcd trousers, seevi 
quite content to let her remrin just as the sculptor left her—probably 
boeause of their narional penc/iafir for everything that looks like chiselling 
so great is tbrir satisfaction, that they plant themselves all day 
enpoaite toe statue, and never trouble their hea^ about anything else in 
150 Exhibition except it be to ^ve an admiring glance now and then at 
aome of tlieir own notions,** amongst which seme ^gantic pairs of boots 
and eatawampous piaDofortes appear the most predominant. 

I was next attracted by tbe ngure in hronse of a warrior in a betmet, 
coat of and plated armour, who wean a tierce-looking beard and 
tnousUche, and has a pair of long peaked feet with which, for ray own 
part, 1 should be very Sony to be ki»ed. 1 imaged at first that it was 
the Emperor CharlemagDe, that Dtmaroh hMng been celebrated for the 
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kagth of hia footi which none of his contemporaries could take the 
measure of; but, on a closer inspection, I perceived on the pedestal the 
words, “ Georgius IRexJ* 1 then comprehended that it was a statue of the 
late King George IV., most likely in the identical costume which he wore 
when, attire head of a charge of cavalry, he won the battle of Salamanca. 
1 never before was aware that there was any autliority fur this glorious ex¬ 
ploit other than the King^s own statement, which he was in the habit of 
making to his private friends when the champagne punch at tlio Pavilion 
had thrown down the barriers of his habitual caution; but this inscription 
and the warlike array of the royal soldier at once set the question at rest. 
1 rused my hat to him, and passed on. 

The Bavarian Lion caused me some astonishment, for I was ignorant 
until theti that there weio any lions iu Bavaria, and certainly never ex¬ 
pected to have seen cue so cnonnously large as tliis. But in tliesc sur¬ 
prises we find the groat value of the Exhibitioo, which brings to our notice 
facts of which we could have foimed no previous coocepii<ui. 

Some people have doubted the existence of those masculine ladles, the 
Amosons, so celebrated in Goldsmith's ** History of Greece,” though if 
they had pushed their inquiries fur liter, and taken up that author's geo¬ 
graphy, they would liave discovered that tlie Amaaons iuliabit aUi^c river 
on the coast of South America, to wluoli they have actually given their 
name. I had imagined, from tlio circumstance just mentioned, t)iat 
the^ had fishes' tails, like the mennoids, but there is a group in tho nave 
which goes for to prove the contrary. Here wo behold one of these 
female warriors sitting astride on horseback (like Uio Welsh women 
when they go to market) and contending in mortal couUict with a tiger, 
and both parties seem so much in earnest in the matter, tliat them can be 
no doubt tho sculptor must have seen them at it exactly in the way in 
which tlie fight is represented. It is a terrible illustratiun of the liorrors 
of war, but by an ingenious device Uie artist has suggested a liappy ter- 
minatioii to the unnatural strife, for on tiic pedestal is inscribed iu bold 
characters the word ** Kiss,”—os much as to say, You had better kiss 
and be friends.” 

llie wounded Achilles also suggests a fine moral. The arrow," as 
tny iiiend Yorick says, has entered his heel;” fi'om which we leani that 
every one bos liis weak poLiit. There are some people of my acquaint¬ 
ance whose u cakness lies in the opposite extremity. 

The equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon is ass^iated with the 
most agreeable images! Ue was tlic inventor of the delicious potage 
which hears his name, and if tliere were any doubt of its strengthening 
properties, the size of Godfrey, his muscular conformation, and that of his 
horse, with whom probably he shared his mess, would at once entirely 
dissipate it. I look upon this group as one of the finest compliments ever 
paid to the culinary art 

A little further on is another group of figures on which I gazed with 
great interest, not uumingled wi& some curiosity, for though my know¬ 
ings of the classics is tolerably extensive, I eomd not at first recoUoct 
Aot was the subject. Tiie group consists of four persous, oil of them 
naked : a man ts seated on a block of stone, with bis head bent down and 
his gloomy eyes cast upon the earth; on his left liaud is a female figure, 
with her hair in great disoider, burying her face on the mao's knee; on 
the other side ore two children looking up at their father; on the ground 
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lies a heavy dub. While I was eodeavauting to recal the subject to mj 
memory, I overheard a gentleman, who was pointing it out to his wife, 
say something about ** Paradise and it imme^tely flashed upon 

my mind that the group must be intended for the poet Milton with his 
wffe and family* It is well known that the great bard was never on the 
best terms with his spouse, and die sculptor's artful introduedon of the 
club is intended as a symbol of their domestic discord; indeed, it is pretty 
evident that he has just been giving her a good thrashing, for Mrs. 
Milton is crying her eyes out, and her two daughters look very much 
frightened. I was rather puzded about the entire absence of clothing, 
until t remembered Miltou's extreme poverty, which was so great, that 
be actually sold the poem of Paradise Lost’* to Edmund Curll, the 
bookseller, for a five-pound note. Under such drcumstances, bis credit 
with his tailor, and that of Mrs. Milton with her mantua-makcr, must 
have been very low. 

A group of two Milanese young ladies, engaged in the pleasant sport 
of angling, gave roe some pleasure; but I apprehend tliat no English 
girl could repair to the trout-stream attired os these are, when the may¬ 
fly is on the water. An easterly wind, and such scanty drapery, to say 
nothing of their heads and feet being bare, would rather astonish the fair 
disciples of Izaok Walton. But the climate of Italy makes all the dif¬ 
ference. 

At this period of my inspocUon I paused, to look round upon the gal¬ 
leries on cither side of the nave, and observing the word 
inscribed in various places, an association whose influence I can never 
resist, caused ine at once to turn my footsteps in that directiou. After 
casting niy eyes casually at a few things, I cftmo to a compartment 
filled with lace and muslin, and all sorts of feminine IjaDdiwork, and here 
I made a full stop; not on account of such ftivolous objects as these^of 
that the public, who know the manliness of roy character, may be assured 
—but for a far more cogent reason. There sat beside one of the cases 
about as pretty a girl as ever I chauced to beliold—a nice, plump little 
thing, with eyes like diamonds, teeth like pearls, hair os bl^k as coal, 
and cheeka as crimson as poppies. She wore a dress of apple-green silk, 
and a smart pink bonnet; her flesh-coloured gloves fitted her small hands 
like wax, and one little tip of a bronxe-coloured boot that peeped from be¬ 
neath the edge of licr robe vras, like Schillers charming heroine, a per¬ 
fect Mignon. On the whole slie reminded me very forcibly of Cleopatra, 
who, i should say, must have been just such anotlier. 

There could be no doubt that she was a Parisian. I had seen too 
much of that kind of article to be mistaken; and the moment she caught 
my eye I resolved to apeak to her, and began, mentally, to brush up my 
Freoch. I also, physically, brushed up my hair, as I bowed and ad- 
Tairoed to where sne sat, with my sombrero in my hand. 

Julies choscs ici, Ma’mselle, said I, with that Parisian turn of ex¬ 
pression which distinguishes my manner of speaking French from that of 
most people. 

** vous fttes bieu bon, Monsieur,** was the young lady's smiling reply^ 

^^Whats the meaiiingof this?" said I to myself. praised the 
thingi here, and slie retunw me a person al complimept. Surely she's 
not smitten already!” 

Then, addressing her again, I energeticaUy remarked: 
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Vou9 ete8 plus belle <^ue touted eee jolks choees.’* 

The originaiitj of the idea appeared to eurpriee her. 

** Mais commeot, Moodiear she exclumea, the bright colour glowing 
in her cheeke, like cl&ret in a Bohemian wine glaes. 

I WU} for a moment, at a lose for an answer ; but recovering my 
presence of mind, I rejoined: 

J’aime tres beaucoup les jolies choecs.*’ 

A la bonne beuro/’ said the young lady, in the quick, sharp tone of 
the Pariflians. She was evidently very much pleased. 

Having broken ground so successfully, I went on: 

J*ai dans Parts,*’ I observed, Umt she might sec 1 was a man of 
the world, and a traveller. 

“ Eh Monsieur ?** she asked, as if she was dcrirous of knowing 
something more about me. 

Jc suis d’opinion, quo jo vous ai vu dans les rues.** 

** C'est possible, Monrieur; j*habitc Paris.'* 

Hero wtis an important admisrion, which I instantly followed up. 

Quello rue est votre maison dedans ?** 1 inquired. 

Again the young lady blushed, mid was, I suppose, on the point of 
tclliiig mo what I wanted to know, when the expression of her uounte« 
nance suddenly changed, and she exclaimed, Ah I voilu mou pill'd” 

I turned my hc^id and saw two elderly persons approaching, and jicne* 
trating the feminine arrifico to which she had bad recourse, I rondo a 
sign to her to imply that I could be as discreet as she was. It was 
realIv quite gratifying to see how ductile she was in my liands, for her 
featufts, in reply to my wink, immodlately wore an air of the most per* 
feet indifi'crerice, and the acutest of fathers would have failed to discover 
the tender nature of the scuriroent that already subsisted between us. 

Aa the two strangers drew near 1 feigned to be deeply engaged in 
examining some embroidered muslin in one of the coses, though a side* 
long glance enabled me to note their appearance with tolerable accuracy. 
One of them was a very large, heavy man, with a bulbous kind of face, 
tlic colour of beetroot; the other, who seemed to be of nearly the same 
age, had n spare, active figure, a parchment face, and sniall, restless 
black eyes, tliat turned upon a thousand different objects in a moment. 
With my usual rapid appreciation of character, I at once decided that 
the latter was either a politician or a charlatan—perhaps both ; and the 
former, probably, one of those ruthless demagogues who, under an aspect 
of benevolence, are at this moment secretly ravaging the continent of 
Europe. I inwardly resolved to be extremely wary in niy conduct, and 
betray neither my political sentiments nor my personal feelings. 

The individuals whom I have described came close up to where I was 
standing and made a pause, and by the few hasty words in which the 
young lady expressed^^or, 1 should say, affected to express^her pleasure 
at their arrival, 1 i^scovered that the politician was the one whom she 
called father, and that the ruthless demagogue was her uncle—* ties of 
nature which a Frenchwoman always makes the most of in conversation. 
1 suspected, however, that this avowed rcUtiouship was only a blind to 
throw me off my g u ard, and it struck me as much more likely that the 
girl was a mere tool in their hands—perhaps a wanl in cbancer)^ This 
last idea put m^ou my mettle. We have lately seen that wards in 
chancery may be rescued from the hamfr of destgoiug inrn, and become 
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vivid examples of domestic felioty. When I felt this new impulse sttr* 
ring withiii my bosora^ it seemed to me as if destiny had ordained that 
my heart should always be bestowed on a female of that country where 
first 1 learnt to love; and os the riionght darted through my bruo I 
dropped a mental tear on the iaded form and blighted afTeefions of the 
too susceptible Angellque de Vaudet. 

While I was meditating upon my future line of conduct^ I took up a 
card which was lying on the counter beside me, and mechanically read 
the address upon it It waa that of a Monsieur Adolphe Coqudicot, 
who was there described aa a fabricant de lingeries, nouveant^ et trous* 
seaux dc damos,” &c., and the place where this person held out was 
stated to be ** A la Corbeille de Manage, Rue St. Martin, Na 48, k 
Paris, an coin de la Rue Onx Oon.** 

Coquetieotl” said I, aloud, in a dreamy, absent mannef—Co 
quelicot!" 

Oui, Monsieur,” wd the quick*eyed politician, catching up the 
words before they had barely b^n uttered~^^CoqueIicot!^^*est mon 
uom, Monsieur; qu’est-ce qu’il y a pour voire service?" 

This waa but a flimsy disguise to conceal bis real character and 
avocation; but I suffered the imposture to pass without comment. 

** JVtais admlrant,” I answered; ^ rcstroordinaire beauts de"^here 
I threw nil imperceptible glance at the ward in chancery~^^ dc cot 
aiguille^ouvmgeand I pointeil at the same time to a yery splendid 
cambric liandkerchief, with a deep border of cmkroidcry round it, which 
was displayed upon a pu^le velvet cushion in a separate glass case. 

The sot^disani Monsieur Coquelicot put on nii air of great d^Jght, 
and eagerly replied: 

Vous avez bien raison, Monsieur; U n'y a rien h 1'Exposition qui 
Boit comparable k ce mouchoir Id.*' 

It was a pretty handkerchief, there could be no doubt of it, but, to 
keep up the character of a tradesman, the wily politician expatiated upon 
its beauties a little too much. If 1 had been disposed to ^ve him the 
credit of meaning all he said, I slinuld have been led to siippose that he 
thought the jewellery, the bronzes, the riika and satins, the china, the 
tapestry, and all the other predous objects in the Exhibition, were not 
to be named in the same day with it. I know that every French artisan 
or manufacturer always entertains this idea of the spedal tnecc of work 
on which he has occupied himself—if it be only a t^thpick or a pur of 
wooden shoes—but for this Monsieur Coquelicot to tiy and deceive roe 
as to what was his real condition, after 1 liad studied his physiognomy, 
was a little too guod! 

The silence of his companion-^c alleged uucle, but truly undermin* 
log coDspiratoi^was eqi^ly significant. As to the interesting ward in 
dukccery, ahe played the part of an ittffenue to peifecticm, though 1 now 
and then observed an arch smile stealing over her lovely features after I 
had made some striking remark in her native language, which showed 
her tiiat I understood the game her o^ri-relatives were playing. 

'When I ima^ned tliat enough had been said about the ^‘exquirite 
fabrioatkm'’***fbr in those words I translated the expression ‘^une fabrique 
exquise,” though I gave tfaem another iq»pIication—I turned the conver- 
eation to the Great Exhibition itself, a^ng the stt^gers what they 
thought of it, bow long they had been in London, how they liked the 
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place, aad whether they had been present at the ceremony of the day be¬ 
fore? 

To my surprise I found that it wai two or three months since they left 
Paris, that they were living in Naasau-street, near Leicester-square^^how 
they pronounced the last word I leave people to guess)—and, as their 
spokesman said, that they had made some advances on the English.'’ 

** We can all of us spike somebody,’* was the graphic way in which he 
announced their relative profiriencies in the British tongue. I spike a 
littel more as my broder,—my daughter spike many beyond me." 

Whatever he intended to convey, the literal meaning of his words 
found a true acceptation in my bosom, which wos pierced through and 
through by the bright eyes ofthe charming Clotildo, such being the name 
her putative father gave her. 

Replying further to my question I loomt that they had availed them¬ 
selves of some peculiar privileges granted to Uie French exhibiton, and had 
greatly enjoyed the i%te to which I had alluded. 

^^Quoi frappmt vous plus?*' I inquired, turning to Ma'mselle Clotilde. 

Non pas Ic Chinese ainbossadeur?'* 

*^Ah, Ic vilmn, petit magot,*' she replied, laughing outright; ^*oui, 
oui, c'<;Uit bien lui, il ^tait vnument impayable. Je trouvo, Monsieur, 
qu'il vous ressemblo un peu. !1 6tait ^ j>eu pr^s do votro taillo I" 

Mow astonishing, thoug^it I, is fominmc penetration, particularly when 
it is heightened by persond fcelbig. It was not, however, my cue to 
let my secret escape so easily, so I drew myself up to my full height—*a 
way X have when I mean to bo impressive—and answered: 

** I am some inches taller than the Mandarin.'* 

**Ali,—perhaps, you may not be so littel qmto," replied Ma'mselle 
Clotilde, making ;tn experiment in English, but failing to observe my 
drift in addressing her in the same, unless it was that her imperfect know¬ 
ledge of our language caused her to qualify what she had intended to 
excess. 

r or fear of any more mistakes,! continued the conversation in French, 
and that with Such fluency and purity of at^cent os to lead Monsieur 
Coquellcot,^ere, to ask me what part of Franco I came from,—a compli¬ 
ment seldom, I should say, if ever, paid to au Englishman before. I was 
. 60 gratified by this, though I afterwards recognised a political motive in 
the tribute thus paid to my abilities, that I insensibly warmed towards tbe 
two Messieurs Coquclicot, aflft smd it would give me groat pleasure if I 
could be of any service to them; indeed, I added, bowing to Ma'mseUe 
Clotilde, if they would waive ceremony, and favour me with their com¬ 
pany at the Symposium that afternoon, I ahould be most happy to intro¬ 
duce them to the baUeric de cuisine of their celebrated countryman, 
the Chef par excellence^ 

There was a pause for an instant, daring which the sharp eye of 
Monsieur Adolphe Cocjuolicot travelled rapidly over the faces of bis dati^- 
ter and brother, to their expression. Ma’mselle Clotilde cast down 
her maddening orbs, and playt^ with her parasol, but the demagogne, 
usine his tongue for the first time, thus tersely expressed himself: 

Eh b’en—oui, mon frire—God dam I Howdedoo, Sari" 

The nalvet4 of the remaric tickled me exceedingly, and we all laughed 
in concert. I ^en took leave of my new acquaintance, proxoirin^ to 
return in an hour; in the mean time I crossed over to tbe Sympoetumi 

order a first-rate dinner for four. 
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CHAnsB XIV. 

WR. tiRF.ICN AKD HIS VBIESDS Dim IN THE BABONIAL HALL AT THE 

aYHPOSlUtf. 

As it is my pmetic^, whenover I give a dinDer, to do the thing cor- 
re(!tly» I resolved, instead of appealing to the bill of fare, to have an 
interview with the Regenerator of GastroDomy himself. On entering 
the Vatican'*—as the Symposium is now called, in compliment to Car¬ 
dinal \V—sem—-n and the tendencies of the neighbourhood—I, there- 
fore^ ^ p&g^ who stand in the hall, the backs 

of whose jackets are embroidered in rilver of so fanciful a pattern os to 
have earned for each of these youths tlio sobriquet of Scissors,** and 
after a few minutes* delay the youtig gcntlemmi returned, and informed 
mo that the Regenerator would give me an audience **^1 use his own 
words—“in the Temple of Phochus.” 

I accordingly followed the pago up*stairs, remarking on my way the 
graceful arabesques which cover the walls, and which young Scissors'* 
told me were conics, by a clever English artist, from the original frescoes 
of RaHoclle in the Pontifical Palace. The loquociotu boy need scarcely 
have troubled himself to bo so commuidcarive, for the moment 1 east 
my critical eye on tlio paintings I at once recognised the hand of the 
great Venetian master, whoso severe colonriug, mellow outline, massive 
liandling, anil vigorous c^taro 'setrro, it was iin|) 08 sib)c for such a con» 
noiwur as I to mistake. A lively fancy Ims, it is true, led the copyist to 
nio<lcnuso the costume and general chmuoteristies of the processional 
groups, but this departure from the original maybe permitted when, as in 
this instance, the spectator has the pleasure of beliolding grotesque like¬ 
nesses of 80 many of the leading personages of the present day. 

On reaching tlie second landing^^place, we passed into a broad gallery 
running across the mansxou, at the southern extremity of which tlic 
“ Temple of Pheebus ” is situate<l. At the door of the temple Scis¬ 
sors ** paused and stood on one udo, motioning me to enter, which I did. 

The Regenerator was seated in a magnificent /auieuil of the Louis 
Quatorsc period, before a rich mosaic table, the work, I should luiagiuc, 
from the evident antiquity of its form, of Moses himself, or, at the least, 
of his pupil Aaron. He wore on Ills head a black cloth cap or bonnet 
of peculiar shape, turned up witli crimson ; a gorgeous robe de chambre 
of pale blue silk, profusely ornamented with tulips, roses, hollyhocks, and 
sunflowers, au naturely aud lined witli yellow plush, flowed round his 
person; a block velvet waistcoat, embroidered with scarlet, protected Ills 
ample chest; lus lower limbs were encased in very wide black trousers; 
ana on his feet were a pair of red slippers, turned up at the toes, and 
covered with gold spangles, which harmonised well with the rest of his 
costume. He had, indeed, quite the air of The Great Mogul, as we soo 
that potentate represented on Mr. Dc la Rue*s playing-cards in the 
Cfjatal Palace; and the illusion was rendered more perfect by the 
imperial breadth of his features, which were cast in the true Tartarian 
mottld, or, as the Regenerator might himself have expressed it, quite 
d b* Thrtore. 

It was not wiUiout emotion that I gased on the ruddy lineaments of 
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thifl great man, nor observed without interest the traces of the scorching 
fire before wiuch he has so gallantly fought the battles of gastronomy. 

At the moment I entered he was busS^ engaged in writing down some 
Aeunuse pensee which had just virited hmi, and this gave me the oppor- 
tunity of examimng his person, aod the Temple whose high^priest he was. 
The latter was a circular chamber with ooly one window in it> looking 
out upon the Fr6 d'Orsay;—it was furnished with gold and crimson 
drapery, and in the centre of the festooned ceiling, forming a boss, was a 
portrait of the Sun, which bore a very close resemblance to the celebrated 
one in Moore's almanack, and was, I should say, a very capital likeness. 

The Regenerator's pen moved r^dJy over the paper for several 
minutes; at length he raised hishead^nd saw me standing before him: 
his eye glanced at the card which ^^Sdssors'* liad left on the edge of the 
table, and with intuitive tact he comprehended that I was the personage 
whom it announced. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Jolly Green,” said he, slightly raising his 
Phrygianesque bonnet, and then replacing it on Ins bead,—I beg your 
pardon, but I was at this moment so coinpletely absorbed in ecmp^»»ing 
an Lp^ramme d'^^ncau au Palais de Crisiaf, that 1 did not obscr^'c 
your approach. It is a plat, Mr. Green, which will confer immortality 
on that edifice, and I feci happy in completing tlie work which Monsieur 
Paxton so well began. There, Mr. Green,” he continued, pointing to 
the jovial countenance of the monarch of day on tlic ceiling—there ia 
le Lieu dc mon inspiration, Witliout the Sun to smile on my luboura, 
I could not invent, any more than I could cook without heat. You know 
that 1 have done away with fire,—there is no longer any necessity for 
that the heat which tiro used to give, 1 now derive fiom gas. It 

will not be long, |wrhaps, before gas also may be superseded by some 
more powerful agency. For water wc have substituted steam,—fire, 
as ! have already observed, gas,—and 1 do not see any reason why both 
should not yield to idcctricity. I wlio have, like Cscsar, already crosscil 
the Rubicon, and unfurled the banner of gnstronoiny to natiiins steeped to 
the lips in caaoibalUin, I shall probably he the first to venture in this now 
Held of science. It will bo a grand discovery, and an immense economy 
when I shall compel the eelrt to cook themselves by their own electricity : 
a matelotts d*antjum€S d la gahnniqne^ or Jilets de volatile sautt's d /// 
Wheat^rytiCy or pairs de foies dc canard a la ttlcgraphc clcctritpicy will 
perhaps be amongst tho nionunieuts of niy genuis which 1 slid 11 boout.ath 
to posterity. Ah, Mr. Greuu, tlie eonsomutattur may gratify hts palate 
witli my excellent dishes, but it is only 1, myself, the inventor, who can 
taste the real sublimity of my own coucoptions.” 

As it hap^ned that I was desirous of being included in the former 
category, I tliought it was time to express my wishes on that pinnt. 
and therefore cut short the Begeocrator’s horaugae, which tbroatened to 
be interminablo, by asking him if lie could tliat afternoon give me one 
of his very beat dinners on a small scale—for a quiet little partic 
including three gentlemen and one lady. 

A partie quarrec^ replied tlie Regenerator, with a sigh, butn 
limited field of action for doling ontcrjirisc like mine ; but there is a lady 
in the case, and that must be my consolation. Thu gostronomic art.u# 
been more advanced by femioino appreciaUou than tlie world in geodM 
supposes. Without the patronage of the first of her sex, what wduld 
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have been the fate of my reeeoUttes a la Reine Victoria t Who, if the 
amiable Duchess had not smiled on them, wonld hare heard of toy petite 
patis de lima^ne de Japm d la Sutherland f Such delicaoea must 
have been strangled in their birth* Yea, Mr* Jolly Green, you may fat 
content^I will meet your dedre* I will even lancer my latest die- 
coveiy; you shall enjoy the youngest child of my meditations, the 
epigramme dagneau a la Ptilaie de CristoL** 

As the rest of the party are at this moment in the Ciystal Palace,” 
I observed, jocosely, such a dish will be very appropriate. You could 
not,” I added, hesitaring sUghtly, for there was some delicacy in touch¬ 
ing on the theme—you couldnjk could you^get up a—a— plat of 
something d la —d la dotiUeV* 

The Regenerator looked full in my face, and smiled. 

Clotildc \ im Dont Fnin 9 ais! The lady, then, is French.” 

I did not deny it* 

The Regenerator threw himself bock in his /autetiily and mused for 
a brief space, with his eyes fixed on the glowing features of the god 
of day. 

** I have it,” ho suddenly exolnimcd. Nous aurona flee Meringues 
damour frainboisies d la something sweet and crofjuante,^ 

** And could you do any thing for^for sne I asked, encouraged by 

his success. 

** Let mo consider;—yes—/cte de vtuu m surprise a la Jolly Green, 
will make an admirable 

1 could liavc wished ho hod chosen the head of somo other animal, 
for I was aware that veau” meant calf;” but as persons wlio cultivate 
any special calling arc generally very strongly .'ittachcd to their own 
ideas, I allowed his suggestion to pass without amendment, reflecting 
that, after all, it was something to have g^von one's name to a new dish. 
The Greek Emperor Lucuilus did no more I 

The main p:^ of tlie dinner I left to the Regenerator's own taste; 
and respecting the locaUty, it was settled that we should have a table 
in one comer of the Daronial Hall. Having arranged this matter to my 
sarisfaction, I returned to the Exhibition, and soon found my now friends 
at the fashionable place of rendezvous beride the Crystal Fouutaiu. 

I am not prepared to say whether it arose from a desire to draw me 
out, or simply for the pleasure of listening to the eloc^nent flow of my 
rhetoric—for the Polirician soon discovered that I had the gift of oratory 
—but it was made a feature in our alliance that we should only speak 
English, it being the desire of tbe foreigners to improve themselves in 
our language; improvement in theirs on my part—Monrieur Adolphe 
Coquelicot politely added—being quite out of the question. 

Tho party were anxious, berides, to place themselves under my guidance 
and really learn soTnething of tlie contend of the building* and 1 had the 
pleasure of escorting them over a g^eat pari of it, though not quite in the 
way I wished, for Ma'mscUe Clotilde modestly took tbe aim of her puta¬ 
tive father instead of mine, which I gallantly ofTered* I, therefore, was 
ofaKged to content myself with walking by her side, Monsieur Martin,— 
as tibe s&i*dieant elder brother was called,—hovering on tho opposite flank* I 
mus( reserve for a future occasion the description of what we noticed in our 
progress, as well as refrain from detidlmg the ridiculous mistakes made by 
my male compaoioiur, which I was frequently called upon to correct 
tifough, miaoS, I could scarcely do so for laughter. My mirth, however, 
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psased off with the foreigners for eiubersmco of spirits^ and, ctinning as 
they were, they did not detect its real source. 

After a promenade of a couple of hours^ io the course of which, I hope 
1 ileed not say, I made immense progress in the affections of a certam 
lady, we adjourned to the Symposium, whither wc were preceded and fol« 
low^ by enormous crowds of hungry people all bent on tlm same errand. 

True to his word, the Regenerator had caused our places to be kept at 
the upper end of the Baronial Hall, from whence wc^tuned a fine coup 
£fo»/ of the interior. It was an exhilarating sighr to behold so many 
persons engaged in the animated warfare of the knife and fork, to hear 
the loud explosions of the chainj>agne«corks, and witness the rapid 
evolutions of the yarfons and marmitons as they whisked to and fro with 
an earnestness of purpose and contempt of danger that vividly recalled to 
memory the feudal banquets of the oluen time, when Paladui and Vavar 
sour quaffed the bloods red wine tlirough their closed viiors, and swore tre* 
mendously at the swans and peacocks which were served up to them with 
all their feathers on. 

It is n great question with me whether 1>or Quixote dc la Mancha, Syr 
Bevis Marks, Guy Fawkes of Warwick, or TrUtam Shandy of the Round 
Table, ever made play witli more detenuined |nirp 086 than the two gen¬ 
tlemen who rejoiced in the names of Coquchcot. Neither did the fair 
Clotilde neglect the Regenerator's ap]mtiriiig viands. Tho (ftedeveau m 
surprise, d la ntf/self, was proiioimccd ftrst-rato by Monsieur Martin^ 
whoso genius, when he was not engaged in plotting tlio overthrow of 
dynasties, had a very decided penchant for gooA dinners; and the rosy 
lips of Ma'msello Clotilde did not distLiiu to smile upon the Meringues, 
though she expressed oxti*cmc astouishmeut at tlic strange coinci¬ 
dence which had associated her name with raspberries aiid love. It 
is scarcely in my po>ver, skilled os I am tti the science o( tlie cui- 
sine, to say what we did or did not have at this very exctllcut dinner, 
which beat anything I over sat down to in Paris, even at my favourite 
‘‘ Trots Freres,^* How Monsieur Martin thiew himself, as it wore, into 
the arms of gastronomy-—how the little Macedonian ducklings—thoso 
ducklings which Alexander the Great was so Ibnd of, and which caused 
the death of Clitus,—disapi)carcd bencatli his clutch,—how the Fihis de 
Turbot a la Sontag made him sing out in their praise, employing for that 
purpose tlie singular phrase of “ devil's good,” whicli he applied to every¬ 
thing he admired,—and what liavoc he made amongst the plover's eggs 
and the fuerontons of lobster it la Afalbrofiif—t\iQ type of the British 
Grenadiers set to a popular French tune,—these arc things which I for¬ 
bear to record, lest it might be thought that I am prone to exaggeration. 
There is nothing more encouraging to a host than to see that his guests 
have good appetites atid enjoy what is set before them; tlie effect is con¬ 
tagious, and the dinner goes off with double eclat. 

'Though restricted to a certain extent, my newly-awakened passioo, 
from eating quite so much os the Messieurs Coquolicot. 1 set them an 
example, I am happy to say, in the aster art of driukiug; and If ever 1 wv 
eloqu^t, if ever I was fascinating, I think it must have been upon 
occarion. The bright eyes of Ma'mselle Clotilde sparkled like the CIw- 
quot champagne iu her glass as she shared in my outpourings, and thou^ 
/rappee by sentiments I expres^, there was nothing like ice in her 
behaviour towards me. On the contraiy', I have seldom eccn a young 
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l&dy laugh more heartily or sq)pear more thoroughly to appreciate the 
good thioga I uttered. 

lip to a certaiD point in the dinner Mon^ur Coquelicot, the iK>liticiao, 
had, tn apordng language* ran neck«and*Deck mth Monsieur Cfi^uelicdt, 
tho demagogue, but on the entry of a superb OmcUUe soufflic d la 
Kentington /unipiAe*-on6 of the Begeneraior*s latest and most cUaeiical 
novelties,—the former made a pause, and, instead of diving as his brother 
and I did into the smoking contents of the egg*volcano, the former sud¬ 
denly made a dead ^use. The moment I ob^rved this I resolutely cut 
short an ex(^Qisite joke which I was then making, and fearing that some¬ 
thing lind disagree with him, asked him what was the matter 1 Instead 
of replying at once he put his linger on his Ups and leant back in his chmr, 
at the same time aliaking his he^—as much as to say, take no notice of 
me. I was, however, too much concerned at what I supposed was a 
sudden attack of illness, and repeated my question. Ho then spoke, but 
in a low tone of voice, saying lu Englisn: 

*^Talk away, nevare nund me;^I am listen to some-iing what strike 
my ears.** 

I thought that what he heard must bo something indeed extraordinary, 
which could make a man, and that man a FrcDchn)au, rehise to do justice 
to an cmeUtU and though 1 did as he requested, by resuming the 

conversation with Ma'msellc (Hotilde, 1 kept my eagle oye upon bis 
movements, and endeavoured to ascertun wlio lie was listening to. 

I have already observed, that the table at which we were sitting was 
placed in one comer of the largo Baronial Hallthe scat which 1 occu¬ 
pied as the dinner-giver was at the upper end, so that 1 had a complete 
view of the whole area; Ma^rasclle Clotilde sat on roy left band, Monsieur 
Martin on my right, and opposite me, with his back to the general com¬ 
pany, sat Monsieur Adolphe Coquelicot. 

At the (able immediately adjoining was another party of four persons, 
all men, and evidently foreigners; for tliough a beard like a magple's- 
nest is no longer the dutitictivo feature of a Frenchman's fece, that orna¬ 
ment having hitely gone out of fashion in Paria, there could be no doubt, 
from the general style of these individuals, that they came from tho land 
of the frog, or the countries adjacent. Their conversation was earnest 
but not loud, though from the general noise which prevailed, it is probable 
that they did not speak in so absolute a soprano as they imagined. 

The bettor to ccmcentrate his attcntioTi, and accoaut also for the atti¬ 
tude he had taken, Monsieur Coquelicot closed his eyes and feigned to be 
asleep, though every now and then he half ojwned them, and their intel¬ 
ligent twinkle revealed to my comprehendve mind that lie had partly made 
himself master of the subject w*hich our neighbours were so eagerly dis- 
cussiug. From time to time 1 stole a glance at tho strangers, and the 
more frequently 1 looked, the more I became convinced that the faces of 
two out of their uumber were not unfemiliar to me. At. one moment a 
dim recollection came over me of the table d'hote at the Boule d'Or in 
Paris, the place where I put up in the first Instance when I paid my first 
ymi to that city; at another, an uncomfortable eeusation, wnich recalled 
my adventure in the Foret do Montmorency, took possession of my facul- 
ti^ and visiooe of Monsieur Paradis and his associates flitted across my 
brdn^'but nothing was marked wiUi sufEcieat clearness to enable mo 
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poatively to uy that I actually recognised either indirldual. Still, I had 
my suspicions, and these suspicions were increased by what Monsieur 
Adolphe Coquelicot afterwards communicated* 

* A^r about a quarter of an hour had been passed by the Politician in 
the manner I have described, the strangers m^e a move ; their bill was 
brought, and one of the party took out a long red silk purse, apparently 
well ^led, and acted as paymaster; they then rose from the table and 
threaded their way through the Baronial Hall, disappearing by a door 
which led into tlie Pr4 d’Orsay, at the further extremHy. As soon as they 
were gone, the Polirician leaut forward in his chair, and in a low voice, as 
if he was still under the apprehenriou of being overheard, pronounced 
the word Voleurs!” 

Ma’mselle Clorilde turned as pale as ashes when she heard this,—and 
I fear^—K)r rather hoped—that she was going to faint in rny arms, but 
she recovered lierself, and Monsieur Coejudicot went on. lie now spoke 
French, but I give his meaning. 

I could not,** he said, ** hear all these gentlemen wore talking about, 
but quite enough to satisfy me of the kind of people they aro. I'hey 
used a good deal of Paris sloog, so that the meaning of some of their ex¬ 
pressions escaped me; but it was Uiis very ar^o^ which 6rst caught my 
attention, and induced me to listen to them. Unless I am greatly mis¬ 
taken,*’ he continued, lowering his voice to a mere whisper, ** they have 
been laying down a plan for robbing the Crystal Palace. They ure not 
common thieves, but fly at high game, and my firm belief is that they 
mean to carry off the Koh«i-noort I will tell you more prosoiitly, but 
let us keep them in view os long as we can.** 

The audacity of this scheme was perfectly overpowering; but as I am 
not one who succumb to anything short of an earthquake, 1 pledged iny 
best energies to assist in the endeavour to unmask these daring con¬ 
federates. I very soon found that a personal motive w as at hand to lend 
me an additional stimulus, for when 1 felt for my purse to pay the bill I 
discovered that it was gone! It was a long red silk one, exactly like 
that which 1 had seen one of the strangers draw from his pocket; in 
short, it was, 1 now felt cortun, the very same! How or when my pocket 
had been picked I could not, for the life of me, conjecture; but there was 
the fact in all its naked ugliness. And ugly enough it might have proved 
if I had not happened to have a ten-pound note in tlie porte^mofinaief 
which I always carry in the breast-pocket of my coat 

X made very light of tho loss, though there was something over 
twenty pounds in the purse, for I was determined the Frenchmen should 
not suppose that a Briton could be disturbed by such an occurrence. I 
pmd the bill without looking at it, gave a sovereign to the waiter, and 
making a tow bow to Ma'mselle Ciotilde, offered her my ann. 

She did not refuse it tAis time/ 

[Before we relate the particulan of Monsieur Coquelicot's discovery, 
we must interrupt Mr. Green*s narraUve, to resume, in the next chapter, 
the account of the soiV^ at the Cosmopolite Club,** at which that gen* 
tleman asristed. yke the Jay’* in the advertisemeut now going the 
round of the papers, he shall speak ag^ ** when it suita * our ’ conte- 
nience.**—E d. iSr. jf. Af,] 
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CUAPTBB XV. 


THE SOIBKE AT THE COSMOPOLITE. 

Hb. Pofp7Heax>^ 8 mansion bad originally been fitted up with great 
taste and splendour, but, os we have already seen, the prevailing character 
of the furniture and decorations partook more of on ecclesiastical than of 
a secular nature. In oonverting the house into a club the Vicomte de 
Pigarreau discarded scarcely anything, contenting himsulf with some 
alight alteradons and a few necessary additions. Thus tlie Glastonbury 
chairs and prie^Dieu were wheeled mto remote comers, and tlietr places 
supplied by compact little Pembroke tables, better suited to the Vicomte’s 
ideas of amusement: such, for instance, as a pleasant pariie-guarr^e at 
whist, or a social ieU-a-tite at^aWr. The small goUezy which occufaed 
the further extremity of the inner drawing-room, and wliich Mr. Poppy* 
head used fondly to call Ins Galilee,** the Vicomte converted into an or* 
cliestra for a select number of musicians; he hung the chamber-organ in 
the same apartment with a gorgeous drapery, and made use of the lower 
part as a magniScent buffet^ wliereonhe placed a splendid show of fanuly 
(electro) plate; and instead of the richlyveiiicdand highly-polisliod oval 
tables which stood about the nrincipal drawing-room, be substitued an 
oblong one, covered witli the finest green cloth, hieroglyphically marked 
with certain lines and letters, which suggested to the initiated the not very 
improbable idea that any number of persons so disposed might entert^ 
themselves tlicre witli the fascinaUng game of Mr. Poppy- 

head had been accustomed to indulge in croupes*' and ** crosiers tne 
Vicomte's version of the former took the shape of croupiers, and the 
place of the latter he supplied by certain instruments which bore a much 
closer resemblance to rakes; instead of illuminated missals, some half a 
dozen packs of cards now decked the board; and, to sum up tlie whole, 
the calm, conventual chambers of the Fuseyite put on the glaring, un¬ 
blushing aspect of a thorough-going maison de jeu. 

In one particular only was tiiere any similarity between tlie past and 
the present* Mr. Poppy head had been fond of seclusion, and suffered his 
portals to expand but to few; the Vicomte de Pigarreau was quite as 
lipi with respect to those whom he admitted, and the peneiralia of the 
mansion were to the full as securely guarded. The object of Mr. F^jpy- 
head Iiad been to preserve bis tranquillity uudisturbed by keeping on in¬ 
truders,^ that of the Vicomte the same, by keeping out the police. 

To do tins effectually, the Vicomte had hired for bis retuners a choeea 
hand of* worthies whose anteeedeots had made them familiar with the 
countenances of those guardians of authority^detective as well as pro¬ 
tective ; the sleepy hall-porter no longer slumbered in his ^ miserere/* 
but was replaced by an active, quick-eyed individual, qui sentait de loin 
son agent de police; and in the room of the respectable Blithers, a yezy 
efficient member of the swell mob acted the part of major-domo and 
groom of the chambers* In short, tiie house was perfectly inontie^ and 
well cakdated to answer all tbe purposes for whbh it was intendad. 
e fashionable party who had bonouird tbe Cosmopolites vntb their 
presence at dinner^ were of this opinioD, u they entered the upper rooms, 
pow glittering wi^ a blaze of li^t Few amongst them but were in a 
condition to taste without reserve tbe forbidden fruit which was there 
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displajred; tho wine they had dnmk» the liTely and agreeable tone of the 
coTiversatioD, tlie recherche character of the banquet, and the eilouiue^ 
ment and mystery of the whole affair^ all tended towards the consumma¬ 
tion which the members of the Cosm(^litc so devoutly wished 

Tho Vicomte de Pigarreau was not one who suffered anything to spoil 
hy delay. He was a man who always took tbe ball at the hop, and, 
therefore, l<»t no time in distributing his forces. Herr WUrfelspieler 
pured off with Sir George Woodcock, to try a little chicken-hazard; 
Monsieur Loupgarou, wliu had made himself vety agreeable, during 
dinner, to Mr. Jolly Green, by talking over Paris and its attractions, 
invited that knowing gentleman to t^c a hand at ecarte; and, that he 
night not lock encouragement, M. do Crottenvillc, Monsieur Coiipegorge, 
and Major O'Reilly, resolved to back him, while Monsieur Colin Tampon, 
Smhw/i' Lobo, Mr. Cincinuatus W. Sloaker, and his Jidus Achates^ 
Goahead T« Smith, put down their money beside that of Monsieur 
Loupgarou. A couple of whist tables were made up a follows: at the 
first, the Baron van dcr Cuyck and the Reverend Mr. Wadbrook had 
the good fortune to sit opposite to tho Marquis of Never-die and Mr. 
Augustus Shamrock. At the second, by an equally fortunate coinct- 
denec. Mynheer van Schobb^uk and Colonel Blazer became j^rtners, 
with Colonel Sidrophol and Lord Phaeton as their opponents. The rest 
of the company, white sheep as well as black, assembled at tho rouye-e^- 
noir and roulette tables; tno Vicomto de PigaiTcau presiding at the 
former, with tho Herzog von Doiinerblitz as his priucipal assistant, and 
Count von Sueesum and Mr* Spokes as croupiers; while the Manjuif 
del Birbante, whose genius developed itself chiefly in manual dextenty, 
took care of the roulcUe tablo—and of those who set their fortunes oa 
the whirling boll. 

Let us fancy the play begun, and then observe the players. 

The mild, insinuating voice of tho Viscount is first heard; 

Faites votre jcu, Messieurs!" he says, in accents tliat quickly find 
golden echoes; “foites votre jeuT* A quick glance, without tlio slight¬ 
est turn of the head, ascertains that the puntm aro all down on weir 
&vourite colours. Lc jcu cst foit" is then tho word, and the dealing 
b<^ 08 ; evety eye now turned on the cards as they arc spread on the table. 

Un—deux—cinq"—and so on, until the goal is reached, and then 
comes the same steady, nLCtallic tone—not to be moved from its inflexi* 
hility by any fluctuation: Rouge gagne ct la coulcur ” There 
IS no necessity for saying what happens to *‘the colour’—hy which 
black" is always understood;—tbe players utidersiand the tignificaat 
pause without another syllable; the trem^ous fingers and tho stiff rake 
gather up the gold on eitlter side; old hands, like the Earl of Handicap 
and Captain Sweepstakes, prick tiieir cards to note the run on ** red" or 
** blackThe O’D^y, who has what he calls the DiveVs luck and his 
own," makes up his mind for a martingale that is to break the bank; and 
Sir Hercules Banytone, Mr. Belial Fitz-Isaac, Lord Dolphin, and the 
rest, shift their colour, or back it, as the humour guides them* Again 
the croupier’s queition is asked and answered,—again tbe cords are dealt, 
"•gain the words of fate are uttered,—the martingale isn't successful, 
the double or quits" haf fuled, tbe null of the table is too strong for the 
many, a fow are unluckily winning, wO greater part will have lost before 
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the evoning; closes, and lucky they whose first dose of gambling sickens 
them of ever playing again! 

Is there any chance for Mr. Meadows Reynard or Lord Spntsail, who 
bare planted themselves at roulette f Not much, even if the cells were all 




acta aa the high-priest of Fortune, and has for his associates gentlemen 
like X. Y. Z., the Polish Count, and Don Lopea, the Spanish Grandee, 
who have such winning ways, and distract the attention of the players so 
eeably by their onteiiaining conversation, just at the right moment. 

I eyes of Argus are no fable, but they are certainly not to be found in 
the heads of the sporting squire or the yachting nobleman. 

What are they doing at the whist tablo^^ between which Messrs. Crank* 
shaw and Raiders are continually moring to and fro, with their eyes left 
upon the players than upon the distant mirrors which reflect their game? 
Messrs. Crankshaw and Balden kindly suggest a Uttlc lemonade to Lord 
Phaeton, \Yho complains of heat, and very weak whisky-punch to Mr. 
Augustus Shamrock, who says he is thirsty^an assertion that muit be 
true, for he has been drinking all the evening. Their movements are^'of 
course, not watched by the neverend Arthur Wadbrook, by the Baron 
van der Cuyck, by Colonel Blazer, or by Mynhi^er van Sehobbojak, wh^ 
even if they saw the fingers of Messrs. Crankshaw and Beiders idly 
twisting thoir watch-keys, playing with their waistcoat-buttons, or rubbing 
their chins or noses, could find no peculiar significance in harmless acts 
like these. They would be shocked beyond measure if they thought yOM 
could suppose, even for a moment, that tbey knew tliat a watch-key was 
the symbol of the nco of trumps iu an adversary's hand, or tliat a button 
unfastened implied the nature of the strongest suit; and they would be 
very justly shocked, for there is nothing so distressing as to be suspected 
when you know you are—noT iouoceut! Lord Phaeton s knowledge of 
whist was like his knowledge of law, physics, or divinity—so deep you 
never could get to the bottom of it His tlieory of the game waa so 
brilliant that it dazzled himself, and {lerfectly bewildered his partner, 
Colonel Sidrophel; and it was only this excess of light, and a little 
unavoidable bad luck—for the cards won't always do what they ought— 
that made him lose every rubber at the precise moment when he thought 
lumself sure of winning. 

The Bel^n Baron and the British Divine, at the other table, would 
have had little trouble in dealing with Mr. Augustus Shamrock, or any 
two like him, but they found it imposrible, th^ afterwards said, to play 
on the square with such an unsatisfactory in dividual as the Marquis 
' Never-die. 'rhat singular old person, who was much less hke a man 
than a monkey, had his eyes everywhere, rememberod every card, pene¬ 
trated every secret, and could cheat as well as his opponents; for which 
reason, though he was not of the guild, the contederstei thought it wiser 
not to attempt iodiscriminate phlebotomy, for, as the Reverend Arthur 
Wadbrook sententiously observed, ^‘tbe art of extracting blood from a 
mummy is amongst the secrets which have not been transmitted to us by 
the Eg^tians.* 

Does Sir George Woodcock fait better with the dice thou his friends 
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who are playing with the painted devils,” or trjdng to follow the gyra¬ 
tions of the brazou ball? It seems so at first, and he is in high spirits. 
“ Seven's the main, eleven's the nick!” How lucky! He does nothing 
but win! Nothing? \es,^arter a certain—a very certain—interval, he 
loses; but then he wins again, and this encourages him to heavier stakes. 
How very odd! Ho can't win a single main. His luck must have taken 
a sudden turn. There can b© no doubt of it, and Herr WOrfelspielcr has 
it all his own way now; indeed, he had from the beginning, but Sir 
George Woodcock belongs to a shortsighted family; his own mother wae 
a genuine bocasse ! 

There is, of course, one exception to the general fate of the visitors to 
‘‘ The CosmopoliteMr. Jolly Green's skill at ScarfS is a grcat^lcal 
too much for any^ single opponent* Monsieur Loiipgarou lias evidently 
no ciuance with liim. 

* ‘‘ Le Raw!” cries Mr. Green, marking the king and winning a vole. 

In the second hand ho has the gunc, and Monsieur Loupgarou, discom¬ 
fited, gives up Ills seat to Monsieur CoKn Tampon,—while a large amount 
of coin changes hands, though perhaps not owners. 

The Swiss, accustonted to fight for his pay, holds out a little longer 
than hii predecessor; he gets the trick in the first hand, has the king 
and the curds in the third, and in the fifUi the antagonists are four 
allMonsieur Colin Tampon proposes—he might as well appeal to an 
income*tax collector;—Mr. Jolly Green knows a trick worth two of 
that, as ho triumphantly remarks to Major O’Reilly, who calls him 
“ my boy,” and says in a pig’s-wluspcr that he is ** Jetton 'um in for’t !** 
Mr. Green refuses, and Mousieur Colin Tam]>on cuts the dirt of the 
voiKjuishcd. 

Ciiiciiinatus W. Sloakcr, whoee face is os the face of n ’coon, too sp^ 
for anything on tin's side of creariou, succeeds to tite vacant chair, ifo 
is ** cliawed up” by Mr. Green before he can look round him* There 
never was seen a player,” says Mr. Sloakcr, sence cards was made of 
pasteboard. I expect, Mr. Green,” ho continues, ** that you won't come 
much short of the Mississippi wlien she bursts her bound ncs and goes 
clean through the Ic-vee." 

Mr. Greco thinks so too, and makes up his mind to back his opinion, 
but there is a manifest disinclination to take him up, after ho has suc¬ 
cessively wheeled out Se?i)ior Lobo, the Portuguese Jew, and Mr* 
Goahead T. Smith, who “ never,” he declares, “ had his hickory whittled 
aw^ so Almighty fine.” 

There is a pause in the game. Nothing can exceed the exultation of 
Mr. Green or the downcast looks of those whom he has defeated. Mmor 
O’Reilly sarcastically recommends the latter to trya little Roman punch b^ 
fore they come on a^iu; Monsieur dcCrottenvUle recommendsch^pagn^ 
as being qmcker iu its operation; and Monsieur Coupegoige, who a^ baa 
won fabulous sums by liking Mr. Green, savagely prescribes brandy. 

Tlie richly-livened attend^ts, who have never ceased to circulate 
through rooms with ices and liqueurs since first the play began, 
Mpeor with salvers laden with tiio generous juices suggests. 21 r. 
Gre^ pled^s his foes in iporkliog ‘‘ Clicquot 5 ” some of the losers 
cautiouuy sip the punch they seem to swallow freely; aad the Americana 
suck iheir uquor slowly through the everlastin’ straw. All are now 
primed; fmh cards are brought $ Honsieur Loupgarou tries another 
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fell i and Mr. Green, who knows what he is about,*' looks, as the 
French say, ‘‘ Bubliniej" which means, if properly translated into Enelbk 
“ rather drunk.** 

Suppose we let him speak for himself* 

“ My deal,—hero goes, hey, Major! Markey le Raw! five to four I win 
the game. Done in pound ^ Mr. Cin«dn-nin^na*tu5—tliere's my flimsoy. 
Ilow came I to l<we the tri^, I wonder! Propose ? No go this time, 
Jewy Muaseer. AioutI that's a trump, is it? Another! Got the 
cards, have you? I refused, did I? Well, that’s only three. Oocore 
Le Raw, Musseer? Jo coofH—two tricks,—hey, what! lose the game ? 
Sackernomdedoo! thought I hod it dead* How was that, Major ?*' 

“1*11 never give me advice again,’* replies the Major \ “ folly yer owne 
luck, Mr. Greco, you'll do yet** 

Mr. Green does follow it, and conjugates the verb “ to do**—pasriyely. 
There is a hole made in the golden pile which be had heaped from the 
spoils of hts enemies. By a curious fatality the pile decreases oven more 
rapidly thou it was made, and the process—more Clicquot," topped ooci- 
rionolly with a little brandy—by which Mr. Green endeavours to “see bis 
way" clearer, answers no Mtter tlian The O’Daisy’s martingale at roi^s- 
ef-itotV. All ho now secs is, that the money he had won has passed into 
the hands of Monsieur Loupgorou, and, such is the foroe of attrac^on, 
about thirty soverei^s and seven five^pound notes which were his own 
when he b^n are his no longer. He u “ cleaned out," and he says so; 
on which Monsieur Loupgarou smiles and offers him a catd and a gold 
pencihease that he may inscribe on it Uio mapeal letters IOII, with 
any combination of the Arabic numerals after it tliat he pleases—in case 
of continued ill-luck. Had Mr. Green been alone in the salon it is very 
probable he might have accepted this obliging proposition, but, fortu-^ 
nately for him, Sir Hercules Barrytone, who put down his money 
more from habitude than any other motive, observes his condition, and 
good-naturedly comes to the rescue. 

The party break up, and, as is commonly the case, every man says he 
is a loser. Perhaps xhe heaviest sufferer in the room is Monsieur Coupe- 
gorge, whose losses, to judge by his friinric oaths and exclamations, must 
have been terrific. He it was who most steadfastly supported Mr. Jolly 
Green, and this is the result! There surely can be no other reason for his 
rage I It cannot be that he inwardly resents the interference of Sir 
Hercules! 

By twos and threes the visitors issue from the portals of “The Cosmo¬ 
polite," some sobered by the events of the evening, some rather the other 
way. It is to bo hoped that they will none of them be moved to assault 
the police on their way home, for it is not every man who has his whiskers 
seimcted in the House of Correction* or is fortunate enough, while ther^ 
to be fondly fed with plovers’ e^ by his affectionate te'atLTes* 
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CHAPtEB XVI. 

HESTEn ENTERS A. NEW FIELD OF RirTLOYMENT.-^TIlK ATOWAL 

OP WYE. 

Hester was alono in her room, pondering on past events. During 
the time she hod been painting* nearly all the money previously saved by 
her had been eipended. Ill success as an artist, and her late terrible 
misfortune, caused her iTtexpressibU grief, and for the rime crushed her 
spirit. Moreover, slie began to doubt her ability to produce pictures 
sufficiently meritorious to command a sale, $o as to be a source of romu** 
Deration. Fame sho did not covet; the possession of the sum of money 
necessary to effect tlie liberation of her father being all her heart desired. 
Her brushes and her palette, then, were thrown aside; she would paint 
no more. In a wora, Hester abandoned the idea of prosocuring an art 
which, circumstanced as she was, hold out no hope. 

A tap at her door disturbed the train of her thoughts, and the blind 
woman, Mrs. Flemming, crept into the room. 

I have beard of the great wickedness of some persons unknown,** 
"Sbe began, who have destroyed your painting; but I ani not come to 
speak of that; I bring a message from my son.” 

^‘From Mr. Flemming?” said Hester, in a tone of surprise. 

If you would let him have the honour of stepping \ip for five minutes, 
he thinks ho could inform you of somctliing, or advise something, which 
iniglit be to your advantage.** 

Certainly lie may come, Mrs. Flcmmiug. You will accompany 
him.” 

When the hunchback catered riio room, with his slender spindle legs, 
long anns, and stooping head, the bunch being seen like a small bill 
behind it, the object he presented mij^t be pitiable; yet, unlike some 
misshapen unfortunates or monsters, lus appearance did not excite dis* 
^ust or fear. Gazing only at his countenance, you were interested by 
its highly iutcllectnal expression, while the ‘quiet melancholy which 
soften^ every feature touched the heart His thin face now glowed, 
aud his eyes were lit up, but his limbs trembled; and, as be looked at 
Hester, t^ agitation he betrayed every moment increased. 

The blind woman stood by the ride of her son, proud of her offering 
~the child of deformity, but of geuios. Hester wi only one chair; she 
drew it to Mrs. Flemming, and uie latter seated herself. 

** Kow, Maik, tell the lady what you think about the music.** 

The hunchback, being thus brought face to face with her he secrefly 
Adored, suffered some mmients to elapse before he could summon courage 
to add^ts her. At length he spoke: 

I am not ignorant, Miss Somerset, of the great desi^ you cherish 
srith respect to your father. Would we were ^le to assist you; but I 
can only offer my poor ^vice* I am told you play the piano, and that 
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J 'OM uaJeratand modic well. Why, then, Jerote your time to the thank* 
efls, unprofitable employment of drawing?—en employment by which 
one gains a living and twenty starve.** 

** Jlut I liave no piano now; mine was sold with my fatlier’s furniture, 
and I have not sufficient money to buy another/* 

**^0 matter; obtain the few necessary music-books, and you can give 
lessons to young ladies in families supplied with instruments/* 

* ** Yes,** said the blind woman; ** there is nothing easier or more com* 
mon tlmn fur teachers to attend at tlie parents’ houses. Mucli money 
may be made tliat way, depend on it** 

Hester was thoughtful, but she did not long hesitate in expressing her 
opinion. Gifted with an ardent and hopeful spiiit, she was one easily to 
be filled with bright dreams. In tnitli, Flemming's scliome seemed to 
her A very happy one, and she thanked him for his suggestions, and 
would iinmodiAtcly use her best oudeavours to profit by liis imvice. 

The next day an advertisement appeared in one of tne morning pape^ 
setting forth Hester’s iotontion of teaching tho rudiments of music in 
private families, her terms being unusually moderate. Thb appeal was 
not attended with much success. Two pupils, however, were gained; 
and the beauty of Hester, her gentle manners, and her fine natural ta* 
lents, wore soon appreciated. The parents of the two children she 
taught recommended her to others, and thus she progressed, the circle of 
her labours gradually enlarging, and )ior gains consequently increaring. 

We see licr, then, ofterher usual call at the Fleet Prison—for never 
yet had she passed one day witliout visiting her father—hurrying forth 
to tho different houses where she gave music lessons. Her step was 
light, and her heart was Iiappy. She pleased, for with her the art of 

J leasing was a natural, and not an ocejuired talent. Her pupils might be 
ull, but her patience triumphed over their stolidity; some of the mothers 
might be coarse and overbearing, but Hester’s humility, and unvarying 
good'humour, disarmed and coiiriliatod oven them. 

Three months front the commencement of Uiis career, Hester, for the 
first rime, proceeded to a certain old and substantial-looking house in the 
Strand—it w:ts a savings bank. The indefatigable daughter of the 
imprisoned man deposited there, towards her great design, the sum of 
thirty pounds! 

But we must now relate an incident which much affected her peace oi 
mind, and subsequeutly led to a scene tliat well might terrify a young 
girl, alone and unprotected in the great world of London. Mark r lemming, 
the huucliback, heard of Hester’s success, and rejoiced at it. The unfor¬ 
tunate and apparently hopeless passion which he had conceived for her, 
had by no means lessened in its intensity. Srill his love was of the most 
timid and reserved dcscriprion. His actions might have betrayed his 
secret, but his lips were mute. The hour, however, was coming which 
must decide his fate, for he felt it impossible to maintain silence much 
longer. He struggled day after day to imprison the whirlwind in his 
heart, until that heart was bursting. 

Nature 1 with all thy cunning skill, and harmonious adaptarion of part 
to part through creation's range, dost thou not sometimes commit me¬ 
lancholy erroia? How else should we find a spirit like FlemiDiDg*s 
imprisoned in such a body? His deformity was not the result of an 
acadent, for so he bad come into the world. Listless had Flemming 
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fiTown in prosecu^g his musical studies; his violin, once so worshipped, 
his second self, was cast aside, or oulv played on when necessity com¬ 
pelled; his new passion usurped tlie pmoe of all other affections of the 
mind and heart. 

The hnnchback was standing in his room, being too restless and feverish 
to ut, for he had come to a reaoludon that day of addressing Hester. 
She was absent, giving one of her music lessons, but he expected her 
every minute. Ilis mother was asleep in her accustomed corner, a cir¬ 
cumstance which favoured his design. Flemming, anxious not to disturb 
her, crept to and fro on tiptoe. The poor young man had di'cssed him¬ 
self for the occasion with great attention and care; his long locks bad 
been combed, his linen changed, and his tlireodbarc coat scrupulously 
brushed. What mad fancy entered his soul? wliat mocking demon 
whispered iu his ear, that woman could love, could accept a being liko 
himf 

Flemming gazed from his window into the squalid street, but Hester 
was not to be seen. OUl that she would hasten and relieve his sus^wnsel 
for, having now formed his resolve, the torture of that uncurtainty was 
terrible to endure. A quarter of an Lour passed^a few minutes more*— 
still his c^es wore riveted on the pavement below. Ills restlessness 
and agitation increased. Suddenly he step|>ed back from the wiodow; 
ho perceived her at last. Hester was conic. 

She was sitting in her cliair; her hat lay on tlic floor, and her shawl 
had fallen behind her; except tliis, her dress was not disarrangi^d; but 
her hair, having escaped from its comb, fell in waveliku and glittering 
masses, rather tlian ringlets, down her shoulders. She loolsud inex¬ 
pressibly beautiful, yet ucitlicr blushing timidity nor anger was apparent 
in her face; it bore only the stamp of sorrow. Her cheek was pale, nud 
the long fringe of the lids, as her eyes were cast on the floor, sustained 
tears, which, one by one, fell into her lap. She did not move or speak, 
for the tliouglits wnick oppressed her heart admitted not of utterance. 

Flemming remained at a short distance: hU attitude half stooping, 
half kneeling, betokened supplication. Ilis tiiin hands were claspeil 
before him; the colour on his usually ashy cheek fluctuated every mo¬ 
ment; and hta breathing ^vos hard and hurried. His seemt^ thou, had 
been revealed; he hod declared his love for Hester—the passion which 
half })aralyscd his faculties, and daily and hourly cousumed liitn. lie felt 
by no moaus conKdcJit of success, yet, in spite of all he knew, iu spite of 
the consciousness of the blight and curse fallen on his miserable body, the 
poor hunchback was not entirely witiiout hope. 

You are alarmed—you shnuk &om me,’’ said Flemmiug, stealing an 
ardent glaucc at Hester. I am aware that to an oidinary woman 1 
must be an object of contempt, perhaps of loailnng; but the belief that 
you possess a high soul, endow^ with genius, h^ ctnlwldcned rtic to 
^dress you. Oh! regard me not as I ^peart Lot our love bo o( the 
immortal spirit! let our union bo an union of souls!” 

Alia! liester was still flesh and blood, and hud not con<j«oroJ the in¬ 
stincts of humanity. She had not become an idealist, c.muble of living 
out of matter, or soaring above it Her hopes, her fears, licr joys, were 
still associated with thiogs of earth, and her whole nature was tremblingly 
alive to the beautiful. 
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You do not speak?” pursued Flemming. Perh^s jrou consider my 
staUon in life below your own; and it is, I am conscious of it, notwith* 
standing all the circumstances of i^stress which now surround you.** 

answered Hester, softly. ^‘What have I to do with pride? 
mj father and myself cannot be reduced more W.** 

Flemming’s eyes brightened, for he felt encouraged, and drawing a 
step nearer, ho spoke rapidly, and with Tebemence, 

If to watch around you, to obey your slightest command, to lore you 
respectfully but ardently, to be a protector while a submissiTO slave, to 
join my eabrts with your own in raising that money which shall set your 
father at liberty, to appredatc yonr high mental gifts as well as your 
beauty, to centra all my hopes, my joys, my life, in your own welfare and 
happiness, and to consider even fame and the world’s applause second to 
your love,---if all this may entitle mo to your attenrion, your regard, bear 
me! I bcaeoch you, hear me !** 

The arms of Flemming were raised imploringly, and, as ho knelt on 
the floor, his head was thrown backward; his matures at thojiiomcnt 
looked strikingly fine, hut behind was the disfiguring hump on the sum* 
mit of liis crooked bock. Could the young fair flower, the bright*cyed 
Peri, the Psyche without her butterfly wings, be linked to a being like 
this? Our liuman feelings recoil at such an union. Wooverlo^ the 
Soul wljjch animates tho formless clod. Wc cannot help our sensations; 
wc obey but tlic laws of our nature. 

Hester, who liod long struggled to repress what she felt, spoke at length, 
but with iDtIdncss, carefully abstoinlug from every allusion that might 
pain the unfortunate man. 

I am very young, Mr. Flemming, very unprotected, and possess 
little e.xperiencc of the world. Situated as I am, and labouring for my 
father, I cannot accept—it Is uttcriy impossible for me to accept—that is, 
[ mean I cannot listen to yoor proposals.” 

Well, I may hope—some future time— You do not decidedly 
reject me.” 

It would be wrong in me to lead you astray. I feel it my duty to 
speak plainly. I admire your gcuiuH, your noble mind, and yonr Hlial 
affection in supporting your blind mother. I will esteem you as a friend— 
os a brother ” 

Whilo she spoke these words, Flemming’s ogitation was pitiable to 
witness: Ids projecting breast heaved with rapid convulsions, his muscles 
worked, and over tlie swollen veins of his forehead spread a moisture 
wliich gradually gathered into beads. 

“ A friend—a brother!” he gasped. “ Go on!” 

“But never can 1 regard you in any other light.” 

** Then I hear my fate! lleavcn support me! the dream is over!” 

He moved back a few steps, and lewed on the table. As he stooped 
his head on his long arms his foce was unseen. That attitude, although 
it gave more grotesqueuess to his misshapen frame, indicated the l^t 
degree of suffering and prostnition of soul. 

Hester could not see him thus miserable and broken down witliout 
being setisibly affected. Ilor young heart bled, and the veiy fact of his 
hideous defornri^ operated as an appeal to her commiseration. Draw¬ 
ing her choir towards him, she placed him gently into it, for he 
yidded passively to her guid^ce. 
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** Mr Flemming,” s^d Hester, in her low, silverr accents, be calm. I 
am utterly unworthy of this regard—this grief. You must not be angry 
with mo; I have said only what duty compels, and the respect I have for 
you renders necessary.” 

Duty, respect!'* said Flemming, bitterly; ^Uhesc are words I would not 
have you utter; yet wily should I find fault with them? Love, hopeless 
or happy, you have never known, and if it must bring tortui'c like mine, 
may you ever he a stmoger to it!” 

riester was silently meditating. Her absent manner betokened that 
her thoughts wander^ away from the unhappy man before her, and the 
room in which she stood. Flemming observed her averted countenance 
and her thoughtfully-fixed eyes. 11c addressed lier by her name, and 
die turned abruptly. 

You said I had never loved,” whispered Hester, her voice quivering 
\vith emotion. 

Because one so young os you, so beautiful and pure os you, would 
never have met witli a fitting object.” The hunchb^k suddenly raised 
bis handsDotanl! presumptuous wretch that 1 am! and did 1, in my 
madness, dream that / was a ^ fitting’ object? I, on whom n^sttbo curse 
of Nature and tho ban of God. GouKl a seraph of light like thee love a 
demon? a foul hideous tiling whom a veil should enwrap, whom the cartli 
should covur?” 

A peal of laughter, the spirit’s bitter mockery, rang througlitho room. 
Hester shudder^. 

But f will be calm, dear Miss Somerset; I will not distress you. I 
will bow to destiuy. 1 will endure my lot. But tcU me, have you 
indeed met with ono whom you cun regard with those feelings yon can 
never entertain for me?” 

“Yes,” said Hester, frankly; **and this, beyond any otiior cii’cnm- 
stance, ^liould explain why 1 caonot listen to the addresses of another; 
your upright mind must lulow that falsehood is a black crime.” 

“ It is,” observed Fleuicntng, moimifuliy. 

“ From childhood I hare been pledged to one who is now—” 

“ Do not hesitate. TIunk not in my misery I shall utter maledictions. 
My prayer will be, ‘ Heaven bless you and bless him!’ ” 

“ One who is now in a distant country—the Ilast Indies.” 

‘‘A groat officer, pcrha|i8?” 

^^No; he is a poor lad, apoasant’s sod, self-taught— witliout money 
and widiout friends.” 

Flemming was eagerly attentive, but evidently surprised. 

“As you cherish au intense love for music, so did he conceive a passion 
for military life.” 

“ You hear from him frequently?” 

No; he is ignorant of the calaouty that has befallen my father, and 
if he writes, his letters do not reach us now.” 

“ Then he may have died of one of the diseases of the climate—he may 
have been killed in battle.” 

“ God grant otherwise!” exclmmed Hester, her quiet, sorrowful face 
growing more pale. 

“ Or,” suggested Flemming, “ho may have altogether forsaken you.” 

“ That is probable, very probable,” answered Hester, her eyes filling 
with tears. 
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To a Lady nearly Blind. 

Should this be true, can you cot, in tom, renouDce him?^ 

The girl’s features became animated, her hands were clasped, and her 
eyes icised. 

Renounce himi woman’s heart does not so soon forget; we cannot 
so readily obliterate impresuons of early years. NcTer, even though he 
desert me, can 1 be false to him'^never can I cease to cherish his 
memory/’ 

The ardour evinced by Hester carried a conviction to the heart of 
Flemming tliat she spoke the truth. The knowledge that her affections 
were placed on another did not cool his own passion, but it gave to his 
feelings a harshness and a bitterness they did not before possess; he was 
neither tranquil] ised nor satisfied, but in his bosom tliecvil principle began 
to war with the good; and tliis struggle was doomed thenceforth to di« 
vide his being, now prompting him to acts of generosity, and now leading 
him to crime. 

Flemming did not take a formal leave of Hester, or endeavour to 
excite her sympathy by dwelling on bis own hopelessness and sufferiog. 
Pride assisted niin now in sinothrring all that burned within, and he 

S iiitted her presence, apparently resigned to inevitable circumstances, and 
le defeat of his pretensions. 

The heart of 11 ester rejoiced at tlic mastery which Flemming seemed 
to have gained over himself. She belicld tiie sunlight icstored to the sur¬ 
face of the smooth strcjun, yet her eye could not i>cnctrate into the dark 
and troubled waters beneath. 


TO A LADY NEARLY BLIND. 

arCABOi.lNE D6 CRESPIGNY. 

0, LADY I darkly through this darksome world 
Althougli tliou wunderest, God can give dice light; 

But sliould thy day suffer eclipse,** unfurled 
May still to thee be visloos heavenly bright, 

Which by the spiritual eye arc seen— 

Visions so daszling, diat fall well I ween, 

If by tby night such glory could be bouglit, 

Thou wouldst not ^ve eartlfs chequer’d scene a thought; 
But rather deem dus thine infirmity, 

Sent to make manirest a work of love, 

And wean thy soul from frail mortality* 

Yet, could my prayers the ** drop serene” remove, 

Or draw God's grace unto thy spirit down, 

What light and joy would burst upou my own. 
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MARIA ERNACH’S FIRST AND LAST PILGRIMAGE. 

By thb Autiiob of ** Seven Yeabs in the Wedded Life op a 

Roman Catuolic.’* 


TU£ LAST I^ILOEIMAGE. 

L 

One strange anxious desire filled Maria Ernacli's soul; one strong 
irrepressible wish was ever present to her; it fcverofl her mind and body 
when awake, it destroyed her rest in sleep, and coloured her dreams— 
tlie desire to go again to Mariaxell. Months had passed, yet the sin¬ 
gular mystery which overshadowed die undmely end of liini she liad so 
loved, was in nowise removed; all clue to the murderer was yet wanting, 
hut it seemed to Maria that if she were once again upon the spot, this 
mystery must be cleared away. Added to this, was the no less earnest, 
though somewhat more romantic, wisli to stand by tlic grassy mound 
beneath which ho reposed, t<T weep over him, and strew flowers on his 
fl^vc, that should his spirit, as she fervently believed, Lu hovering near, 
he might at least see that she was true to him in death as in life. She 
said little; but as the time for the annual pilgrimage to Mariazell again 
drew near, lier restless anxiety for the journey was sucli, that it almost 
amounted to a species of insanity. 

The Signor Homelli pursued bu visits to tlie cottago as of yore, but 
for six good inontlis after Fraocis Clairfrit'a death he spoke not a word 
of love to Maria. 11 is behaviour, kind and alTcctionate, was more like 
tliat of n brotlier, and his attcutioos, in which ap|icanxl nothing tliat the 
most sensitive mind could t^o alarm at, contributed, if anything could, 
to soothe her. But gradually and cautiously the character of them 
changed, and at length lie spoke o|>enly of love. Murin shuddered os she 
listened. She entered into no cxphuiation; she allwlcd not to the past 
or future, but simply gave him an utupialificd denial, and a prohibi¬ 
tion to speak of such matters t4^cr. RumHlli relapsed into his old 
caution, but just before the rctun^f the pilgrimage the real nature of 
his attentions again began to uionifcst itself; and Maria, in lier wild 
anxiety with regard to other matters, now {lassed them by unheeded and 
unchecked. Like^last year, Madame Emach was loud and vehement in 
her opposition to Maria\s joining the pilgrims, but her pi*escnt objcctioa 
hod chiefly reference (o her daughter's Iicalth, winch was now very 
delicate. Maria heanl the over-recurring arguments that were urged 
against the journey, but she listened not, heeded not ; had a very atigel 
from heaven appeared in her path, like unto Balaam of old, she would 
scarcely liave turned aside. 

Such obstinacy!” grumbled the vexed old lady to herself, as, the eve 
oF the pilgrimage having eonie round, she found Mai^ still finnly bent 
upon the journey—such dreiidful obstinacy! I never saw two persons 
30 much alike as she and her father.” 

Meanwhile Maria, having mode her preparations for the morrow alono 
and in alienee, walked out of the house as the sun was setting, aud rested 
herself upon a rustic seat at some little distance. It was n favourite spot 
with her at this liour, for she had many an evening sat there with Franoia 
Clairfiut. Strange that she should now be fond of indulging in a conso¬ 
lation, which at its best could be but a mouroful one. 

June .— TOL. zcti. no. ccclxvi. k 
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As she liflg^ered there brooding otrer the pasti some one stole gently 
lip end seated himself beside her. It was the Signor Romelli; and 
Marjft, veied at the interruption to her thoughts which his coming ocea* 
casiooed, msC) after a few mdifferent words of greeting, to return to the 
cottage. 

You are eager for home, Maria,’’ observed the Italian, gloomily $ 

yet the evening is not so far advanc^'* 

My mother is alone,” she replied; ** and I have also one or two 
household matters to complete. 1 shall be away, most probably, for some 
days.” 

It quite distresses me, Maria, to find yon persist in going this year. 
Your h^th is not equal to it You must inaecd relinquish it, late ai 
it is.” 

** I will hear no arguments on this snbject,” she interrupted; it would 
be but waste of time. I am not the heedless girl I was last summer, 
when a word would liave turned me either way^a mere child, swayed by 
every breath of wind.” 

** i do not see that you can be much else now, if you speak of years,” 
laughed Romelli. ** Only twelve moons have passed over your head 
since.” 

But an age inheart. It was spring-time with me then; it is autumn 
now.” 

** And your summer ?” he rejoined, in a bantering tone. 

I have hod none—'I shall have none,” she answered, hollowly. 

Good night, signor,” she resumed, once more rising and ofiering her 
hand. ‘*I will say farewell to you now, unless you mean to call agmn at 
the cottage.” 

'^I came hither to speak to you, Maria,” he said, detaining her on the 
seat. ** God knows I nave waited long enough, and the passion in my 
breast has become so great from repression, that it will no longer be con* 
tained within bounds.” 

And, crow'diug word upon word, the very truth and earnestness of his 
mutter imparting to him eloquence, Jacopo Romelli poured forth his 
confession, urging Maria, in impasaoned terms, to consent to their 


union. 

She sat quite calm and collected, listening without emotion to all this 
torrent and energy; and then, simply telling him that she had answered 
him upon this subject months before, and that the same answer would 
apply agmn, attempted to move away. 

until you give me some hope,” exclaimed Romelli, the sting of 
her coldD 0 .s 8 piercing to his very heart I^et it be ever so distant, say 
that ill time you will be mine—in rime.”, 

** It would be 110 kindness to you to say that which is untrue,” she 
answered. 

iVb Ain Jness—hear her 1” he exdmmed, lifring his bead to heaven. 

To listen to such words from her lips I have prayed and wept; I, a 
strong man and careless who recked, for augfat she knew, as little of 
weeping as of prayer. And she says it would be no kindness!” 

or Romelli, you mistake me—I know not if it be wilfolly or 
How can I speak of a hope that will never be realised f 
And for marriage—I shall never marry, either you or another.” 

** Hope—hope—give me h<^>^ Mana—let it be ever so far ofiF—but, 
give me hope.^’ 


« Sign 
otherwise 
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^ I gi?e jou none, now, or for hereafter.” 
jUgria £mach ” be whispered^ have you heard how the Italiana 
love?—aod the wildest passioa that ever eat ia the breast of one cannot 
more than equal that which I have borne in silence for you. I an not 
an old man; I have, probably speaking, many years before me; and you 
deliberately consign those years to deeper. I would lay dowu my life 
for you; I would wait on you night and day. Why should this coldness 
be ^sited upon me in return 

“ Kow, then, listen to me,” she ezclumod. ** I will repose in you a 
confidence that has never yet been breatlied to human car. You de¬ 
scribe your love for tne: know that such lore, ay, even greater, I felt 
for Francis Clairfait. I had long suspected, hoped, that he loved me; 
but that night which we passed at Mariazell was the fir^t time 1 knew 
it beyoud all doubt. IIo told me of liis passion—he knew it was re« 
turned: ere this, but for that nigbt s fatal it would have been 

known to the world. Speak not to mo of lovo, Jacopo ; it lies buried 
in Francis Clairfait’s grave.” 

The Italian, while spoke, had become deadly pale, and bit bis lips 
almost to wounding; but ho answered her immediately. 

It may be true what you say; but those recoUoctious will pass a\ray, 
and in time you will love another—one who will care for you and watch 
over you more tenderly, pcriiaps, than lie would have done.” 

Never!” she exclaimed, vehemently; to lovo twice is impossible; 
and were I ever <]ragged or cajoled to the altar, 1 should deem it but au 
act of sacrilege to bis memory, and regard him the more for the grievous 
wrong.” 

** Is it even so ?—and you shrink not from telling mo ?” 

” Forgive, forgive mo I” she said, laying her hand upon his, and 
believe that I am not inseosible to the prwrcnce you havo evinced for 
me, or ungrateful for it, but my afiections are buried witli tlio dead. 
Oil, how I lovod—ho>y 1 lovo Fraucis Cl^rfaitl” 

SliG pressed her hands before her eyes in anguish, and the dark shade 
passed over the Italian's.features. He answered, iu a low tone, 

1 will never give up tlic hope of possessing you, Maria, while Ufe is 
left to us.” 

^ Be silent,” she answered; ‘*you are excited now, ai^d do not weigh 
your words. If you wish uur acquaintance to continue, you must drop 
the subject, now and always. Upon this point I am resolute. Anotlier 
relapse to it, such as I have heam to-night, and I interdict ail commu¬ 
nication between us. Let us foiget from this moment that it was ever 
introduced.” 

You arc unjust, Maria^^ruel and unjust. Why did you not check 
my rising passion at the onset ? From the earliest moment of our In¬ 
troduction, you saw that I admired you, and docs such admiration never 
ripen into love ? Why did you not repress it ? A firm word, a re¬ 
pelling glance then, ana it would have been dime. But, instead of this, 
you encouraged it—you know you did. It may have been that I was 
Clairfisit s rival for your favour, unplied if not acknowledged. And you 
led me on—you lea us both on—«look of encouragement to one, a look 
of encoungement to the o^r— i 4 was so, Maria; whether from coquetry, 

vani^, or that you did not know your own mind, I care not—-but it 
was 80 .” 
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^ Ay/* she answered, and I have Utteriy repented. I was fond of 
coquetry} I was filled with vanity; you and others told me I was beauti* 
ful, and I looked for the homage of many admirers as my due. I did 
but as others have done before mc» tlie young and attractive, and saw 
not, in my vain thoughtlessness, tlie wrong I was committing. That, 
and many other things, have come home to me since. I should never havo 
seen them in their true aspect but for the death of Francis Clairftut; 
since then, in all, save years, 1 have become old. Forgive me all, 
Jacopo.*^ 

Yot you refuse me reparation, Maria T 

{told you the subject must end,*’ she said, rising. ** You have already 
had my final answer, and to repeat it is painful to me.** 

He arose sullenly, and walked with her. Their first few steps were 
taken in silence. 

And 80 you go tins toMsome journey toiling flowers over liia grave ]'* 
iie broke forth, abruptly. 

« Xo^not that.** 

Oh, no, I understand-^iot that! to weep over it; to gnso on it Truly 
I would bo in Clairfait's place,** he conriuued, soecringly, to have half 
such a(Fcctioti lavished upon me.*' 

Something whispers me,** she said, bursting into terns, that I shall 
not go in vniu. Tlmnks be to lioavcn, my fai^ in this is perfect. The 
eomiMkssionate Vir^^n was never yet deaf to anguuh so great os mbe-^to 
pmyerB so heartfelt: I know they will bo answered/’ 

Answered!'* oxcluiiuod Komelli, in ainasement; why, you do not 
0 up[K)sa they can bring the dead back to life?" 

**Xo. But 1 tnny discover his murderer." 

Oh, Maris, Maria! this is absurd in the extreme 1’* 

** Is that you, signor?" called out the old lady Emoch, from the house 
as they camo up, where she occupied herfavounte place close to the open 
window. 

“Uo you want anything?** was the ItaKan*8 reply. 

“ What in the world have you been talking over up there? The affairs 
of the state, one would say, at a rough guess. I watched you both until 
it grew too dork for my eyesight. Madame Brcnnati said slio would lay 
her tlireo daughters* costumes against Maria s that you were making love. 
But I told her better. I know what love-making is as well as most 
people, and 1 never saw it made yet with the vehemence and gesticulation 
you have boon using to-night. No, no, my good lady Brennan; let me 
alone for penetration : I can see as far through a millstone as you can." 

Your eyes are none of the youngest, either,** replied the Italian, whose 
irascibility was on this night easily excited. 

“ Neither will yours be, rir, when you have lived to my age,** retorted 
the lady. If they mo as well as loinc, and look as young, in ten years* 
time, ril eat them. And you, must sit moping your time away 

from home. I thought you would never come back. You might find me 
dead some day before you return, and much you would care !** 

Dear mother," replied the passive girl, I did not know you were ill, 
otherwise I would not liave ^ne out/* 

OF course you knew notning about it^you never do. And the swim- 
mfng in the bead that I have had all day I" 

** Has it been worse to-ntght than usual ?'* 
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Yes, it has. If jou had been at homo, as you ought to Iiave bceni I 
doQ^t knovr that I should not have sent for the doctor.’* 

Shall I go now?’’ exclaimed Maria, anxious to atone. 

** I will caUif you likei madaine»*’ said Uoroclli; it is lat^ and more 
fitting for cue to be abroad than Maria. What shall I say?" 

Nothing at all You need not trouble yourself, signor. I will see 
how I am to-morrow.** 

^^]>ear, dear mother," exclaimed Maria, in agitation—but a slight thing 
served to ^itatc her now—'Met some one go for him. You know how 
positive his instructions were, that if the symptoms ever became violent, 
we were to send for him witliout delay.** 

Is the child out of licr senses?’* screamed madame. One would 
think I was going to die. Who said the symptoms were violent? Because 
the lieat has caused au oppression in my head, you are to let your imagi¬ 
nation run away like this, Maria! The is, how you younger 

ones oseane brain fever, broiling yourselves out in tlic sun as you do. I 
am Aure tne iveatticr gets hotter every year: it was nothing to this when 
I was a child.*' 

** Shall 1 get you some medicine from the chcniist*8?’' asked Rotnclii. 

" The most advisable thing you can do, signor, is to take yourself 
away and got to bed. If you fetched a wliole pharmacy of physic, and a 
doxen doctors behind it, 1 would neither take the one nor consult tho other 
to-night,” continued the inconsistent dame. But you may step down 
to-morrow, signor, if you are at leisure, and see how I get on. I may 
be g^ad of some ano to converse with, and Maria, I suppose, will be 
absent on this gadding bout?’* 

ir. 

Hot and brilliant rose the sun on the day of tho pilgrimage, and once 
more, as on the previous year, was St. Stephens crammed with devotees. 
The priests, with their rich tones, cliaiitcd the eolemn mass, whiUt many 
a hundred knee was bent before them. 

The service concluded, mid thc*pilgrims were filing out of the cathedral, 
when A relation’s hand was laid u{>oii the atm of Maria Eniach, who 
walked about the middle of tlic procession. 

** Quick, quick, Marla! or you may be too late to see your mother 
alive!” 

Aghast and pale, she turned a look of inquiry at the speaker, and learnt 
that Madame Eniach liad been stricken with apoplexy, aud was then lying 
between life and deatli. With a despmring cry, Mima darted forth, and 
leaving the pilgrims to perform their journey without her, was soon at the 
bedside of her mother. 

Once, Maria," began Signor Romelli, os on the fourth day from the 
above he sat with Mana watclting the turns of Madame Emaen's illness, 

a remark was made in this house by—but you remember; it is some¬ 
what more than a year ago—that one who professed to see the finger of 
the saints in eveiy bargain they may make, or think they may penorm, 
was but a priest-riddeu whiner.** 

And recollect tho circumstances in relation to which he spoke,** she 
interrupted, whilst a flush passed over her pale face. A deed of bitter 
injustice, nay, a series of deeds, had become known if) Vienna, and the 
chief actor iu them, in lieu of Iwizig reviled, as be merited, was raised to 
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a high pinnacle in the land. You defended hU conduct, and said a divine 
influence might be traced throagh all he had done, and at last led him to 
his reward.^’ 

And Cldrfalt answered me. Rut let that pass. I merely wished to 
draw your remembrance to the words. What think you now of the inter¬ 
ference of the sunta?” 

She looked up, as if wmting for an explanation. 

Depend upon it,** he continued, tiib journey that you were so set 
upon, was not to be. You would have said the night before the pil¬ 
grimage, and 1 believe did say, that neither Heaven nor earth should 
keep you awuj^; yet, if over the Virgin interfered in au earthly event, it 
has been in this.” 

Maria covered her face with her hands, to hide the despair that was 
seated tlioro. Anotlicr year/* she murmured to herself—** another year 
of suspense and waiting ^h oa the lost lias been. I thought that would 
never pass; but now, twelve long months ore added to it. May God 
support me through them !*’ 

in. 

At Uie expiration of three months from the time of tlic attack, Madame 
Emacli'e health was so far restored os to admit of her removing to a dis¬ 
tant place, for change of air. Maria accompanied her, tlie Signor Ro* 
nelli coiiKtltuting himself their escort; ami ere another moon w'os on its 
wane, Vienna was startled by the news tliat Maria liad become the 
Italian's wife I 

It may have been some four or five weeks afterwards that a group of 
Vicniicso sti»od conversing close to the residence of iJadome lirnach, who, 
with her daughter and son-in-law, was Uiat cveuiiig eapccteil homo. 

• *‘ I have no paticm» with it!” exclaimed Madame Brennan. “ Could 
any one have believed that the old lady, who lias ju«t liad one loot iu the 
grave and the other out, would hurry on the inarriugo in that style ? 

hy couhl not Maria have had it sulemniseil in her native place, as any 
decent*minded young lady would. Depriving one of the sight of the 
wedding-dresses 

** And cheating us out of our fair share of bridal cake!" chimed in 
another indignant voice. 

** And my daughters, who were to have been licr bridesmaids,” conti¬ 
nued Madame Brennan, turning her licoted face towards the assemblage; 
** it was an absolute promise to Gertrude, years i^o! I should not wonder," 

continued the excite matron, ** if we hoar that she went to church with¬ 
out *my!” 

** Well, well,” uttered the Frau von Ringlien, ** of what moment is it 
who were her bridestuaids, or whether slie had none, when it is said 
ehe cares little about tlio bridegroom? Is that true or not, Madame 
Srennan ?” 

** True os the sun. Her choice, unless people used tlieir eyes badly, 
fell upon that lost heretic, Fraoos Clairfait." 

added Gertrude, **aud I do believe the signor has followed 
her up as much out of spite as of love—spite that he was not her first 
choice." 

** Gertrude would have liked the signoris choice to iall upon her,” 
laughed Carolina Ernach, ill-uaturedJy. 
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haye liked himr' cried Gertrude, the startling; earoestoess of her 
macner testifying to its truth; I would not have had anything to do 
with the Signor Romelli—in that way—for all Austria. I never was 
for five minutes in his company but he made mo qoake in my shoes. He 
is a mysterious man, that Italian.’* 

And it is a mysterious match, to tny mind/’ replied the Frau von 
Ringhen. Marriages which are made up so covertly and hastily have 
always a wheel within the wheels if wo could but detect it” 

** Look again at her having no home provided, but coming home, as of 
old, to her mother's. If appearances may be trusted, he lacks not the 
means amply to provide her with one.” 

Hist, lust!’* uttered Hiilda Eroacb, as a post carriage drove up from 
the dUtance, and two ladies, its inmates, bowed to the collection of gossips, 
who BuddoTily put themselves in motion, as if they were taking a quiet 
evening walk. 

Holy Motlicr! did yon see her?” uttered Madame Brennan, As 
much like a bride as I am like a camel." 

No more smile on her fa<to than tliere is on a stone image,” wont on 
Gertrude. “And her eyes—did you ever see such?" 

“ What of her eyes?” cried Ilutda. “There are no tears in them.” 

“No,” answered the Frau von itiiighen, “but there's something worse 
—misery, if I over saw it.” 

“And where can tlio husband Romelli be?” screamed Carolina. “ If 
ever 1 marry, niy Inisband liad belter leave me to come home alone!” 

IV, 

The time passid, to some drugging its weary length along, to others 
like a dream, and the |)eriod for the pilgiimage to Muriazoll was again 
close at huml. Maria Emoeh, now Marini noiiiellt, >vas Noatod iu her 
mother's Iiomc, the only one she had as yet been 8ufrere<l to know. There 
was much that was singular in tlio uuiou, as had once l>ccn rcmaikcd by 
the Frau vou Ringhen. RontelH did not live with his wife. 11 c luid con¬ 
tinued to fx:cupy his former apartments, though his visits to the cottage 
were frecpinnt. Ilu was in general absent from both places in the day- 
rime; Maria never knew where, and probably did not care to inquire; 
^d someritnes Ills absence would extend to several days together. 

She was seated now, busily employed upon a white garment, which to 
those versed in .^uch matters told its own talc, boiug formed after the 
fashion of the VicnnC'O pilgrun-costuinc. Maria looked haggard and 
careworn, very, very little liko the blnoming girl who hail gone thither with. 
Francis Clairiait two years before. Her state of health also was not such 
as to contribute to her personal beauty, for she was likely to become a 
mother. 

Madame Emach had stepped out to a friend’s for a dish of gos.Hip, so 
Maria worked on witliout intcrniption, when the entrance of her husband 
aroused her. lie bent hU eyes angrily upon tlie dn*S3. 

“ So you arc still at that worthless employment!” 

She aid not ans^ver. 

“ What if I were to by my embargo n\)Oii it altogether?” 

“Peace, peace, Jacopo; be generous, or at least just.” 

“ Just! generous! what has either qualification to do with the impious 
erraod you are boot upon ?” 
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1 am beat upoa it,” she answered; 
be so/' 


yon haye long known me to 


** Is it not maddening to have a wife whose thoughts, instead of being 
given to a living husband, are concentrated upon a dead lover?" 

Jacopo, you are my husband, and I will be to you a good and faithful 
wife. Let me perform the pilgrimage in peace, and this anxious desire, 
which I tell you has eaten into my very heart, will bo over. If not sue* 
cessful in clearing up the mystery that envelopes his fate, I shall have the 
consolation of knowing that the effort has been made, and dwell on it no 
more but os a remombrance." 

Care you not that this impious concern should bring down vengeance 
upon your cried the Italian, passionately, ** thus to c&rish the remem¬ 
brance of a heretic!” 


Patience and endurance!" she inurmurod, clasping her hands in 
anguish. Yet he is my husband!” 

Shame upon you to tliink so about him! I mil tell it to the world; 
this very night sliall they know it V(m a good and faithful wife I” 

sho exchumed, passionately, **teU thorn how I loved him; tell 
them how I knelt to you in all tlie ^^ny of despair but the night before 
wo were united, when I told you that death would be preferable to mar¬ 
riage with you; and that I knelt in vain. Tell thorn you knew before¬ 
hand that 1 could never love you; that I besought you iu pity to spare 
me, if not wholly, at least until after this year s pilgrimi^, when my 
mind would be at rest. Tell them tlint you promised to accompaily me, 
and aid me iu my inquiries. Tell them that with your deceitful persua- 
si OHS .ind hidden power, which I liave i>cver yet fathomed, you won my 
mother over to your interests, and that she, who had novor meaningly 
spoken to iiio a hnrsh word, threatened me with the curse of the Cliurch 
if I refused to marry you. Tell them tliat ungenerous os you were then, 
ungenerous you are now. Go! tell it them! tell it all T 

^^What on earth is the matter now?" exclaimed Madame Emach, 
entering the room, accompanied bv her neighbour the Dame Bravoutor, 
and the Frau Von Rtnghcn, tlie three having hesitated for an instant at 
the door, astonished at tlie unusual noise. One would think, Signor 
Bomelli, that }'ou wanted to kill your wife. I did not give her to you 
for that, you know; and let me tell you, that if I had thought you would 
have ever offered her an unkind word, you miglit have gone to tlie country’s 
end before you should have iiad her.” 

“Why is Maria so headstrong, then?” returned the Italian. “What 
good can it possibly do her to make this pilgrimage?'* 

“ It is not a question of what good it can do her to go, hut of what 
harm it may do if wc keep her away,” retorted Madame Ernacb, who, of 
course, took Maria’s part since, as strenuously as she had espoused that 
of Komelli before, the marriage. “ 1 tliink it is wrong for her to 
encounter the fatigue; but she says she knows she c.an bear it, and as 
her heart is so set upon it, why — 

Ridiculous!" broke in the Italian, impatiently. “ If her heart were 
let upon having a sail in a tub down the Danube, would it be any reason 
for our permitting her to attempt it?** 

“ I have had nve children,” interrupted Madame Erooeb, “ ai^d four 
of ihem-^may the aaiDts be resting their innocent souls—were token in 
early infiincy to a ifMet world: Miuia, there, w as the last. And permit 
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me to assure you^ signor, tliat by the time as many are about you, you 
will have learnt that Maria, when ia her present state of health, must 
Dot bo contradicted.’* 

A murmur of applause from Madame Dravantor and the lady of 
Ringhen reached Romelli’s ear, proving to him how ineiibctual would be 
any attempt at dissent 

** Not that this journey would be advisable/' added Madame Bravantor, 
‘'if her mind were not so bent upon it My opinion is, that the fatigue 
must inevitably be productive of mischief.” 

Not more tlian contradictiou would be,” interrupted the mother. “ I 
wish I could go myself; but she, duUful girl tl^at she is, will supplicate 
the Virgin for me, that I may be spared dl aucb frightful attacks ns the 
one I last year witli diflSculty recovered from.’* 

“She tliinks a deal more of whining over Francis Clairfait's grave 
than of praying for you," exclaimed the excited llomelli; whilst Maria 
ramatned, os from the period of their entrance, pale and impaieivo. 

‘‘Stuirr contemptuously ejaculated madamc. “Because there was 
some childish sweetheartiiig betweeo them—which nobo<ly knew bettor 
thon yourself, rigoor—is Maria to think but of him? I would not have 
cored for the handsomest man that ever wore a moustache six moons 
after he had disappeared, whether in his grave, or to thu Indies, or any 
other out-of-the*way place. And do you suppose Maria is different ?” 

“ Why does she liaqi so upon finding out the murderer of a lierotic ?” 

“What matter if she does? She is Done the nearer doing it. I am 
sure it would be a great satisfaction to our curiosities if anything should 
come up.” 

“ He died by his own hand,” hissed the Italian; whilst his unlisppy 
wife, as she heard tlje words, crossed her hands upon her bosom in prayer. 


V. 

Again Maria Romclli, nee Emach, knelt before God in the crowded 
cathedral at Vienna. The morning—as it generally had been—was 
bright and sunny, and the pilgrims wmted with impatience the conclusion 
of tlie services tnoy were assirting at, to commence their journey. 

Romelli was witli her. Little had it been his intention to make the 
pilgrimage, but the entreaties of Madame Ernach, the implied taunts pf 
a whole conclave of busy friends, or a change in his own mind, had 
induced him to go. The devotees were io high humour, and joked and 
talked, those amongst them who had light hearts, more profanely than 
Maria now liked to hear. Two years previously she had joked so hei'solf. 

At length, for the second rime in her life, Maria bent before the shrine 
ill the gloomy church at Mutaxell, chanting tlie Ave Maria. Oh ! haw 
different were the sensations of her bosom from those which had filled it 
when she first sang it there! With incredible strength, oatouishing to 
the beholders, she had surmounted the toils of the pilgrimage. ^ 
unnatural excitement and expectation had buoyed her up, without which 
she coidd never have reached her dcstinariou; and tliis excitement had 
not yet passed. 

Ajid now she stood alone over the grave of Fitincis Clairfuit, weeping 
in insuppressible agony. But at a little distance, two years before, 
had sat with him, listeaiDg to his vows of love, dizzy with the intensity 
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of present bliss, and AiU of hope for the future. An unseen hood had 
dashed swa^ this happiness at one fell swoop, torn him from her, and 
hurled him into the next world, uncalled for and unprepared. 

Wiiat bast thou, my daughter?** demanded a priest, who, pasnng 
by the spot, was attracted by her erident emotion. “ Art thou a sufierer 
in mind or in body, or both ? What service cau I render thee ?** 

Maria rose, and would have spoken, for she recognised the monk who 
had been an oar-witneas to the scuffle between Francis and his assailant, 
but the hysterical sobs which strug^ed in her throat burst forth with 
renewed violence. 

At that moment the Signor Romelli, who in all probability had been 
seeking his wile, broke in upon them, luid addressing her in harsh and 
loud language, would have dragged her from the grave. 

** Th£ MU&DEBEa I'* shrieked the priest, as he listened, and laid a 
heavy hand upon his arm. ** Behold him!-~secure him l-*the murderer 
of Francis ClairfaitI** 

** Dotard ['* screamed Romelli, ** be still. Wh&t mean you ?'* 

As the Holy God in heaven is my Judge, you ore the murderer of 
the young roan who lies here! I should know your voice amid a thou¬ 
sand. For these two years have I listened for it. 1 heard the struggle 
between you on that fatal night** 

Raver I madman!** panted Romelli, as he strove to free himself from 
the grasp of tlie holy man; but he contrived to retain his hold. 

Help ! help!** he shouted, to the distant crowd of pilgrims; ^^him 
wo have sought so long is here at last! Help to mjcuiu liim until the 
officers of justice can arrive.*' 

T}ic words of the priest were not distinguished by them, hut his 
struggle with Romelli was seen. The latter watched the crowd set off 
towanls iiim, eager for his capture; yet lie Kccmeil to rcgaid their 
approach with singular indifference, and shook off the priest. But his 
wile threw herself before him, and entwined lier arms around liis body, In 
such a manner that he coold not free himself. 

^^Away, Marin, awayP he whispered. *^Do you see this excited 
crowd approaching? Would you deliver me up to death ?” 

Death! Then the priest k not mad f* 

‘‘ Loose me, I say !** 

• Who murdered Francis Clairfait?'* she repeated, in the same whis¬ 
pered tone, which was inaudible to the priest. 

I did,*’ he answered; his countenance, as he gaxed mi her, assuming 
its dreadfully sinister expression, and his white teeth glistening from 
between his pale and parted lips. 

And your motives ?” she gasped. 

‘‘ They were various. Fo« gave rise to tlie most powerful; you who 
had led mo on to love. 8ueh love 1 his was but child’s fancy to it.** 

^ You followed us from Vienna for the purpose of taking his life ?*’ 
Not so. I followed you at the top spe^ of the fleetest horse; but 
sot to kill. That ecnanaW afterwards from him.** 

** Shame upon you for uttering it T* she exclumed; but her wonis were 
sbwly uttered fora faintness was stealing over her. ^ 

it did. I heard it all: I lay behind you on that night! His whis¬ 
pered vows of love, bis mockery of me, and—oh! terrible sin!—his 
unholy intentioD, openly expressed, to wean you from your religion. 
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Murder, you would call it! It waa an act of justice demanded by 
Heaven.*’* 

Maria hud falleu upon tho grass* powerless, when the crowd, shoatlog 
and indignant, came rushing up. 

It is tho murderer of the unhappy pilgrim who was destroyed two 
years ago, and interred in tins spot, in his sin,** explained the priest, lay** 
]ng his hands once more upon 1 told you then 1 should know 

his voice again, and 1 call upon you now to secure him.** 

A hundred hands wore stretched for^, wlien Romelll, with a gesture 
of haughtiness, waved them away. At the same moment he raised his 
long hair—the hair whicti had hitherto been looked upon os his own—and 
removed it, and threw asido one or two of Iim outer garments, when he 
stood out to view a secret agent of the Jesuits, and a priest high in its 
ord''?. 

The monk drew hack in an attitude of humility; the pilgrims fell to 
the ground upon their knees; for iliey saw the peculiar cross upon the 
black garment, and knew that he who wore it was possessed of irresistible 
power over them. • 

Be not hasty to judge in future,'* exclaimed Romclli to the priest, 
with condescending atrahility; vour present error shall be overlooked. 
And to you, my children,** he Oilded, turning to the pilgrims, 1 would 
explain^albeit it bccometh not tlie Chuixdi to put forth her reasons 
that tho nuscntblc being you would have avenged was one accursed of 
God and tho iloly Sec; whosi^ blasphemies against the Church, even unto 
the very night he died, were such as to reuder his removal an act of merit 
and of necessity." 

Tlic pilgrims l>e<*nmc convinced that a very saint was Wfno them, and 
that lie who lay buried beneath Wiu a brand, not snatched from thu kuni'* 
iiig; whibt Jiicopo Komolli, in his saintly clioructer, ijivokcd aloud upon 
their heath tlio Virgin Mary’s blessing. 

Maria was borne to one uf tlie inns at Muriai%11, atid after some hours 
of pain—it may have been eighteen or twenty—the dcatb-waii of a pi'c* 
tnatut‘oly'hom infant was beard within tlic chamber. TIio spirit of its un- 
liappy mother waif about to follow it. 

Whose wife am 1 ?** she exclaimed to Jacopo Romclli, >Yho, on the 
report roacliing him that she was dying, entered the cliamber, cotnniuud' 
ing every one eUc to I'^ave it. 

You are not a wife—you never have been otic,” he replied. Tho 
ceremony vtas but peLforme<l in consideration of your scruples. Should 
yon survive, you must expiate the sin by penance and rigorous living. I 
'will procure you admission to one of the most rigid of our convents.** 

And ^onr sin ?*’ she funtly rejoined, a sarcastic expression, even in 
that lost hour, lighting her features; “ how is yours to be expiated?" 

I rorcivod my di^potisation beforehand,** he answered, with a c*om- 
pliusaiit smile. ** J d^med it necessary, for the salvation of your soul, to 
hold unboundgd influcDce over you, that you might be weaued from the 
heresy instil A into you by Francis Clairihit.** 

“ Go to my mother,** she cried, every indignant feeling within her 
aroused to agony; “ tell her who it was she was cojoled to bestow her 
daughter upon^ .tliat the teachers of oiir faith, those wo look up to m 
sometliiiig divine, hoodwink us to the last, and pcrjietratc every crime 
under the name of religion. Go I show her all you have done, and Its 
worthy motives." 
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** No,** replied RonieUi, calmly; my mission In Vienna is over. The 
work I went there to perform, and in which I have been untiringly em¬ 
ployed, lias been so far perfoctecl that it may now be left to less ex- 
periont'od hands; whilst I proceed to far-off countries, the accredited 
agent of the Holy See.” 

There was no answer, and the Jesuit, looking closer, perceived that a 
change for the worse had arisen to her countenance. 

Confess to me, Maria,” he exclaimed, soothingly, his heart returning, 
with the certainty of losing lier, to its once wild aff^ion. I will ad« 
minister to you the last sacraments. There is no rime to be lost.” 

Never!” she answered, excitement giving a momentary strength to 
her voice, rarely heard at the approach of deatJi. ** I hurl back such re- 
ligion at you! A faith that can sanction the acts you have been guilty o^ 
is but a blasphemous mockery. In tliis, my lost and great extremity, I 
take to my heart the creed of my dear father and of Fruncis Clair&it. I 
will trust, as tlicy did, in my Redeemer. Away! away! Leave my last 
moments to commune with Him in peace.” 

Maria! cease this madness, or you ^11 bo buried iu the heretic^e 
grave.” 

As you will,” she feebly answered. I shall not be the less raised at 
the last day by my Saviour. He suffered, in His great lovo, for all sin¬ 
ners who trust iu Him. Ay,” sho faintly conrinui^, a placid smile illu¬ 
minating her features, on which the shades of death were gathering— 
** ay, ei’on for me, though I die a heretic.” 

THE WAYSIDE S 1* K I N G. 

BT J. E. CAKFEBTKE. 

Ok! a sacred thing is the wnyside spring, 

That runneth clear and bright, 

'Hiat fioweth along, a gladsome tlniig, 

Nor stayetU by day or night ; 

Where the thirsty reaper laves hia brow 

U hen the liarvcst lime ts nigh, 

And tlie herdsman leads his ktue to bow 

VMicrc Its waters sparkling lie. 

Wert thou a gem in the mystic clime 

Of some hidden cave of earth? 

Was not the sun of the briglit spring time 

Shining upon thy birth? 

For ia winter thou fiowest as dear and free 

As beneath the summer sky— 

A king, if one upon earUi may be. 

Of immortalUy f 

A blessing be on thee, wayside spring, 

That gives! liealth to ali^ 

To the dowers that spring—the leaves that ding, 

Where thy crystal waters fill: 

Thy pebbly grit makes glad ilie spot 

When summer flowers arc fled; 

Fount of tlie greensward, that dieih not 

In thy clear and poarly bed! 
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At the period when the followers of the Arabian propheti flushed with 
victory ana religious ardour, were advancing in irresistible masses alon^ 
the Atlas, from the Nile to the ocean; at tlie time that the Khalif 
Walid Abu’l Ahbas was ascending the tiironc of Damascus, and Muza 
master of Mughiibud-ausat^ ^Hbc middle western region/* and Mugh- 
ribud-Aksa, the extreme west,** as the Arabs designated aucient 
Mauretania and Numidia—our Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis—the 
Goths were wasting their feeble remnant of power in internal dissensions. 
lUuscd to the throne in the year 700, Witiza having drawn upon himself 
the resentment of a whole nation by hU numerous acts of tyranny, he 
was expelled ten years afterwards, and Roderick, chief of the cfiscontents, 
was elected in his stead. But no sooner luid he attained to power than 
Roderick committed the same excesses; and, given up to pleasure, he 
soon caused oven th^ capricious tyrant whose place he had taken to he 
regretted. The sons of Witiza, backed by their uncle Oppos, Archbishop 
of Seville, and still more so by public discontent, wore laying the seeds of 
open rebellion in the south of Spaiu. 

Mauretania being conquered and pacifled, the Ih^rbers suligcctod or 
converted, the Wall Musa wrote to the Khalif, asking permission to carry 
the sword of faith into the peninsula of Andalusia, Jasirah al Andaltu, 
a name given by the Arabs to Spain and Portugal, as we speak of t)io 
Peninsular War iu our own times, and which M. Tiouis V'iai'dot vidicu- 
lously enough translates ** the island of Afidaliisio.” The Arabs were not 
so ignorant. Muza described the land of his ambition in glowing colours. 

It is/' ho and, a Syria, in tlie lieauty of its sky and soil; a Vaman, 
in softness of climate; an lodm, in its flowers niid its perfumes; an 
Egypt, in it| fi*uits; a Chino, in its precious metals." Tlie Khalif did 
not hesitate m granting leave to conquer such a land of promise. 

Not ouly were the Arabs propitiate by tliu faction of the Witiza, but 
the port of deb<arkatIon, Ceuta, was delivered up to them by the Count 
Julian. The reason of this treachery is explained by a legend which 
has little more than the romance of tlie thing to recommend it It was 
the custom of the Gothio kings to bring up the children of their chief 
oflioers at court, by way of hostages. Among those thus educated at the 
court of Roderick w t s hlorinda, whose charms inspired Uic profligate 
king with a violent passion. Forgetting the respect due to his eminent 
vassal, Roderick abused the advantages of his position, and hence the 
outraged father was led to appe.*!] to the Arabs for revenge. The name 
of La Cava, pven by Spanish tracUtum to the daughter of Julian, and 
of Alifa to her maid, would indicate the Arabiau origin of the legend. 

From Ceuta^ Tarif Aban Malak passed over first at the liead of five 
hundred horsemen, landing without resistance at the snot where rose up 
in after times Ae town of Tarifa. In the spring of the follmring year, 
711, another distinguished Arab chieftain, Tank Abau Zyad, eroisea tlio 
Bab.nl Zakak, ^^the narrow gate/'as they designated the straits, and 
landed on the green peninsula, AlJazitah al Hadrah^ the name of which 
is still preserved in that of the town which rose up close by—Algosiras. 

• H l stoir e des Arabee et des Mores d’fispagne, par Louis Viaidot f tomes. 
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Theodomirj whom the Arabs call Tadmir, offered some sUght but inefifee* 
tual opposition to the desccut of the Arabs. Tarik) sarrounded bj num- 
bars, destroyed his vessels, as Cortes did on a similar occasion when 
landing in Mexico, and took refuge on the rock which has ever eiaee 
borne hU name, Jibal Tarik (Gih^tar). Tlic opposing Goths were soon 
dispersed, and the Arabs advanced tlience to the westward as far as the 
Wadi, or river Anas (whence Guadtana), and the Phomiciau town of 
Sidonia. 

Roderick, fully aroused by this time to a sense of his danger, collected 
troops from all parts of the vast Gothic empire, and placing himself at 
their head, ho went forth to ^vo the ODemy battle. The two amdes 
met on the borders of the \V^ al Lethe, now Guadal^t^, not far from 
Xeres. We shall give an account of the battle, as related by Coude, 
from the Arabian historians: 

Roderick appeared before Sidooia, at the bead of an irtny of 60,000 men, 
amona whom were all the nobles of the Idnadom. Tarik did not allow himself to 
be intimidated by the sight of this numerotu army, which appoarod like a 
troubled sea,; for altbough l\ic Mussulroco were much inferior in number, they 
were much superior in arms, in skill, and in valour. The first and bind ranks 
of tho Christians were armed with cuirasses of iron and leather; others wore 
without such armour, but were armed with lances, swords, and shields, and the 
light troops with bows, and arrows, and slings, ami some, again, wltli iron •knobbed 
dubs, battle-axes, sml icytlits. The Arab chiefs called together their followers, 
more especially the cavaliy, which was dispersed in the country, under their 
distinctive banners, and being all assembled, Tarik disposod them in iqoudroni, 
and addressed them, to inspire them with conddcncc iu their struggle with the 
Cbriitisne. Ihe two amiies met in tbo fields watered by tlio Wad ul Letlic, on a 
Sunday, t)ie second day of tlio moon of Rainaaan. 'i'ho earth shuddered end 
trembled under tlicir feet; tiio air resounded with the noise of drums and shrill 
and warlike tninipets (anadls), and tho fearful shouting of botii armies. Tliey 
attacked one another with c^ual bravory, altliougli very uricqual in numbers, 
for there wero four Christians against cveiy Mussulman. The battle began at 
break of day, and was maintained with equal bravery on both sides, and the 
slaughter lasted, witliout any advantage being derived to one sidg or the other, 
till niglit put a stop to the honors ^ the scene. The two armies passed the 
night on the Held of battle, waiting with tlie utmost impatience for break of day 
to rocommenco the fbarful struggle. Day came, and with it tite battle was resumed 
with equal fury on both sides, and the furnace of fight remained lit up from 
daybretf till dork. 

The third day of this bloody combat, Tarik saw that the Uussulmen were be* 
ginning to lose courage, and to give way before the Oliristians. So, holding in 
his horse, and rising in his stirrups, he called out, *'01 Mussulmen, coiiquorors 
of Ous Mughrih, whero arc you going ? where will on inconsiderate fligUc lead 
you? You have the sea behind, tlie enemy before you; no resource remains to 
you but in your valour and the help of God. Do, brave followers, as you see 
me do." And so saying, he rushed forward on his powerful steed, and over¬ 
throwing all who were in his way to the right or left, he got as fur as tho 
Christian banners, wlierc, rocogniung Ring R^orick, who was seated in a war* 
ciiariut, omamented with ivory, aivl drawn by robust white mules, and who 
himself wore a mantle of purple, ambroider^ with gold, and 4)ad on his 
head a diadem of pearls, he atta^ed hun, and pierced him with his laoco. 
Tlio miserable Roderick full dead; for God killed him by the hud of Tarik, 
and to the aid of the Mussulmen. The latter, ibUowina the example ot 
their nneral, cut the Christians to pieces, they having disbanaed at tlic death 

their king, and fled in a luuxic. The Arabs pursued them with their cav^ry, 
and the twrd of the Mussulman wki glutted with blood on every side, oo 
many perished, that God alone, who created them, knows the number: tbb soil 
around ranained fbr many long years aRcrwardi covered with bones. 

It wero almost needless to say that the account given in the Spanish 
chronicles of this battle differs considerably bom that of the Arabs. 
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They not only make it last th?ee days, but for a whole week; they make 
TanltV army amount to thirty or forty thousand men, almost all cavalry; 
and, according to them, fio^riek was not slain either by Tank or any 
other Arab. He is said to have escaped the massacre, and to have fled 
into Portugal or Gallicia, where be took refuge in a convent, repented 
of his sins, and died in the odour of sanctity. Ills name has remuned 
among the most celebrated in the legends of chivalry and popular 
romance. « 

The value of Condo's Arabic antboiitiea has been much impaired in 
recent times by Professor Shakspeor s translation of A1 Makkari's history 
of the same epoch ; and stUi more so by the labours of Gayangos, woo 
collated tho MSS. of A1 Makkari in the British Museum, wiUi others 
in the same collection and in the Bodleian Library, as well aa with that 
in the ootdugen Library, and which had been translated by Lembke in 
the first volume of his Spanish history. It has also been shown that 
Conde waa a passable but not an accomnlished Arabic scholar, and many 
mistakes and contradictions occur in his texti but these dctractioDs 
from the merit and authentidty of his labours do not affect such passages 
as we here quote, and which the reader may look upon os legendary as 
much as hi storied, if ho so chooses. The very mystery in which events 
and occurrences of the dark yet chivalrous epoch of the Gothic empire 
are inevitably wrapped up, imparts to them a peculiar interest; and it 
remains a good deal with the reader, by compariog authorities, and by a 
judicious baUuciug of evideuce in his own mind, to distinguish the real 
from the unreal. The account given by Conde's Arab authorities of the 
battle of Guadalet^ affords a good example of what we mean. The de* 
soription of Roderick’s war cliariot of ivory, of his mules to match, and 
of his head'dress of pearls—moro in esteem among the Orientals tliau 
the Goths—show at once that the picture was drawn to suit the 
idea which the Arabs would form to uicmselves of what the King of 
the Goths sliould be, rather than what he was; and the calmness with 
which he awaited the lance of his Muliammadan opponent is tempered 
to that strong religious feeling which saw iu every thing a direct inter¬ 
ference of the Deity in their favour. 

Tlie battle of Guadal6t4 derided the fate of the Gothic monarchy. It 
perished with the king; and the Spaniards, struck with terror and de- 
privotl of a hoa<h no longer opposed aught but partial aud fruitless acts 
of resistance to the arms of tho Mussulmen. Musa, who, according to 
certain Arabian chronirics, had despatched the head of Roderick, em¬ 
balmed in camphor, to the Khalif, with the account of the great battle, 
'^more terrible than the day of the last judgment,” grew jealous at 
this striking success of his lieutenant, wrote to him to await his arrival 
before proceeding to further conquests, aud hastened to take his de¬ 
parture for the coast of Andalusia at the head of 18,000 cavalry. But 
Tank, hacked by Count Julian, resolved upon taking advantage of his 
success; and, to this effect, he divided his army into three divisions; one 
of which, under Muguos al Rudu, a renegade, took possession of Cor- 
^va; another overran Malaga, Elvira, and Ecija; the third, led by Taiik 
in pervon, carried Jaen (Gienoa), in a central lioe; and the three divi- 
sioos reuniting, appeared before Toledo, the then c^tal of the Gothic 
empire, and a strong and populous ri^; but such was the panic caused 
by the r^iid movements of wie Arabs, that it yielded without a blow, 
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and wa9 treated in the same magOBJiimous spirit that Omar had sliown 
at Jenisalem^ Amru at Alexandria, and Muza at Ceuta and Tangiora. 

Mi]ri» in the mean time, f<^Iowing a direction different from that 
punued by the first inToders, had taken possession of the city of His* 
palis, of which the Arabs made Asbilia, and the Spaniards Seville. Merida, 
whither the Queen Egilone had taken refuge with a few noble Goths, 
alone offered any resistance to the conqueror of Mughrib: 

Tiic aiege*appcnre<l long to And) impatience, and was bravely opposed. Tlie 
Lcaiogers, cliic/ly horsemeu, had no machines by which tlioy could overthrow 
bastion9. Although Muza, after many daily and bloody skirmishes, ha/I sue* 
cccdcd in drawing the most gullant defcDdun of the place into an am^scade, he 
still found it necessary to send for Atal ai Assiz (Uis ion, whom ho had loft an 
command of Morocco), and who came to him at the head of a small body of 
horsemen and of Berber anrhera. Withont liopc of succour, with tbeir provisions 
failing, and threatened with insnircction on the part of tlic i>ooror inhabitants, 
the loaders of the besieged, seeing this reserve arrive, mode up their minds to 
submit. Thuir envoys, the Arabian hiitorUni relate, found Muza in his tent, 
with a long white board, his features wrinklcil witli ngc and fatigue, lie received 
them kindly; but wishing, lics^d, to consult his ofBccni, he deferred proposing 
conditions till the morrow. During the niglit, Mura trimmed his beard, dyed It 
black, nud plastered his face, so that in the morning the envoys could scarcely 
Tciognise the old man of the evening before. Can you/’ said they to tlreir 
fellow •citizens, when they returned to the city, ** figlit any lunger agulust men 
who grow young at their will ? Wc saw the king old yesterday and young to* 
day." Notwitbstamling tlie obstinate restsiance Merida, htuza granted tbo 
same generous terms of capitulation as Tank lia<l done to Toledo. 

I'rom Merida tho Wnli advaiicetl to T;ilavera, wbern his lieutenant, 
'rank, nwnitod to pay his obeisance, but not till ho bad subjected the 
whole of Castille. The jealousy of tho Wati was not long in maaifestincr 
itself. No sooner Imd he arrived at Toledo than he repaired to the ul* 
casar (al kusr, the castlo) to claim a precious fnlile, which Iins since received 
the denomination of al-ifiaido, or tlie tabic, par excellence. It was said 
to bo of emerald, and not less than s)xty*thrce feet in length. It was 
also said to be the famous tabic of Solomon, brou;g)it into Spain when 
tlio temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar.* 

Tank brought the table, but as it wanted afoot Muza took ad vanity 
of this frivolous pretext to load his general with abuse, to deprive him of 
his command, and throw him into prison,—nay, it is said, even, to have 
tlio conqueror of Guadelct^ bastinadoed, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his friends in arms. But the most peremptory orders of tho Kbalif, who 
did Tiot wish to leave in inactivity **one of the best swords of Islam,’’ 
soon obliged the Wall to consent to a public reconciliation, which was 
I'cciiived by the whole army with shouts or joy. 

Tiieodotnir attempted for some time a king of guerilla warfare against 
the Arabs, but he was at length attacked near Lorca, and his followers were 
beat and dispersed. The legends relate that, wishing after this disoom- 
fiture to capitulate upon good terims, he took refuge iu the little strong¬ 
hold of Orihuela (Orcclis^ the walls of which he lined with women wear¬ 
ing military helmets, and their hair tied under tho chin in imitation of 
the beards of warriors. Abd al Assiz, seeing bo numerous a garrison, 

* According to M. Xtemaud (^* Monuments Arabes, Persons, et Tutcs**), it was 
more likely sue table which adorned the triumpli of Titus, and which sub¬ 
sequently fell into tho hands of the Vaodala of AlHca. It is generally supposed 
to have been of malachite. 
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prepared to besiege the place, but the same eight Theodomir himself re* 
pvred to the tent of the Walt's son, under me guise of an enro^ from 
Theodomir. The Arab chief granted him at once the terms which he 
begged for, and so pleased was he with the courage, presence of mind, 
ana noble confidence of the Gothic chieftain, tliat he left him the com* 
mand of seven towns forming tlie province of Murcia, called by the 
Arabs Land of Tadmir, with the condition only of paying a small annual 
tribute in money and goods. 

The suljugation of what remained of the peninsula waa rather a mill* 
tary promenade than a war of conquest. Tank carried the sword ]n*ouo 
direction, Abd ol Assta in another, and Muza in u third. The latter is 
even said to have made an inroad into France to Narbonne, from whence 
he brought bock several silver idols*’-**'that is to say, statues of saints. 
In tv ^ vears, 712 to 714, the Arabs made themselves masters of the 
whole of tlie Peninsula. 

The whole of Spain and Portugal subjectnl, Muza had nothing left 
but to quarrel with his lieutenant about the divbion of spoils, and so far 
were those scandalous scenes carried, tliat tiio K hoi If found it necessary 
to summon both before liiiu at l>aiuascus. Tarik set off at once, and, 
in order to justify himself in the presence of the Vicar of God, he enu>* 
meruted his victories and plcadetl poverty. Better than the testl* 
mony of Mussulnien,’^ he said, even the Christians will tell you if I 
was cruel, if I was cowardly, if I was greedy.” 

Muza, who had gather^ up on Ins way the treasures deposited at 
Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, and who led in his train four hundred noble 
Gotlis as hostages, did not arrive in Syria till some time afterwards. He 
appeared before the Khalif with liis rival, and tlie emerald table, the first 
cause of tbeirquarrel, once mure appi^ored between tlieiu. By presiuiting 
at tiiat nioniciit the niisbtiig foot, winch he had purposely abstiacted as a 
trophy, Tarik proved to the Khalif that it was lie, and not Muza, wlio had 
captured tliis renowned table, destined as a present for the Khalif. 
Sulaynuin, brotlier and successor of Walid 1., who ha<l died in the interval, 
had the old Muza outrageously bastinadoed, fined him in the cnoruious 
sum of one hundred thousand portions of gold, atul exiled him in Mecca, 
where the conqubror of Morocco and Spiuii perished soon afterwards of 
grief, upon hearing of the tragical end of all bis sons: an illustrious and 
sad example of the ingrat^ude of kings. 

Abd al Assiz, after establisliiiig his court at Toledo, as Amir of Africa 
and Spain, bad wedded with great pomp, as much by policy as affection, 
his prisoner, the ^vidow of the last King of the Goths, whom the Spaniards 
call Egilone, and the Arabs Ayala, with die surname of Umin-aUIsiam, 
or tlie moUier of precious necklaces. SulayTuan, jealous of the power of 
Muza’s sons, two others of whom ruled in Wostcni Aftica, took advan* 
tage of this marriage to assert that Abd al Assiz had been won over to 
the faith of the Christians by Ids wife; and he comiuissioned five bravos to 
Africa, to deprive Muza’s two sons of tlieir lives; and five others into 
Spain, who assassinated tlie unfortunate husband of Egilone when at 
morning prayer in the mosque of his country house. 

Ayuh ban Habib al Lakmy, cousin of Abd ol Assis, assumed the in* 
tenm command, and removed the scat of government to Cordova, in order 
to be in a more central situation, and yet within easy reach of Africa; a 

June. —VOL, xcii. ao. ccclxvl k 
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feeling wliicli appears to have contributed in no small degree, with a few 
occasional exceptions, to keep the seat of Moorish government south of 
the Kierra Morena. The rimilaiity of climate and vegetation of the 
soiithem and Mediterranean provinces of Spain with countries to which 
were most accustomed^ must have also had much influence in 
determiniug the chosen sitos for residence, and most &voured seats of 
government, with the Arabs and Moors. 

Ayub's successor, Al Ilayur, carried his arms into ttie southern pn>« 
rinccs of France system of devastatioa which was also continued by the 
fourth Amir, Al Samuh. This latter chieftain, called Zama in the old 
French chronicles, laid siege to Toulouse, and would infallibly liave taken 
that city hail it not been for Eudes or Odon, Duke of Aquitania, who come 
to its relief with on anny far outuumbering the small band of Mussulmeu. 
The Amir nevertheless did not refuse the combat. ^ Do not fear this 
multitude,'' lie said to ins followers; ^^if God is with us, who will be 
against us?” How often has the God of Battles been invoked in behalf 
of injustice, of aggression, and of conquest! The Mnssulnmn fought 
with desperate valour, but Al Samah having been slain in the mithy the 
Arabs retii-ed slowly, and iu good order, to Narbonne, whore Abd al 
Rharnnn, the servant of the tnost merciful," commonly written 
Abdorame, kept the Cliris^ans of Gothic Gaul in aubjectiou, and even 
suppressed the insiiiTCction which liad broken out iu the mountains at the 
nows of the disasters of Toulouse. 

Arobisoh, fifth amir, carried his comiucsts lioyond Lyons to Autun. 
The Arab;), curiously enough, called tho Krst*named city after its Latin 
apjwllation, Lu^tlunuin, Lunduji, or as Viordot w’ritcs it, Loundoun, the 
pronunciation being precisely tho same as London. The Amir was, how 
ever, slain on this adventurous cx|iedition, and his successors satisfied 
themselves in levying tribute, and pcrsccudng the divers iidiabitants of 
the Pouinsula^Kornaus, Goths, IberUns, aud Jews. The ninth ibrnr in 
succession was punished by the Khalif for his tyrannical exactions, and 
made to ride on an ass, bare-headed, his hands tied, through those cities 
which had sufTcred most from his rapacity’. 

Abd al Rlioman, the brave old chieftain of Norbonne, next succeeded 


to i)ie supreme command in Spmn, and he set about making extensive 
preparations for the suljugatioii of the whole of GauL For the first time, 
however, since tho conquest of the Peninsula, a rebel made his appear¬ 
ance among tho Arabs tliemsdves. Abd al lUianian hod been succeeded 
in the government of Gothic Gaul by one Abu Nasah, whom tlie French 
called Munuza, and who had wedded a beautiful young Cbristiao, called 
Lampegie, daughter of tlie Duke of Aquitatiia. Abu Nazob, partly for 
love of his wife, partly in jealousy of Abd al Bhaman, rided with his 
father-in-law. The stem Mussulman marched agmnst his recreant 
countryman, surrounded blm at a place called by the Arabs Al Bab, the 
gate,^ supposed to be Puy eerda; and the unfortunate rictim of love, 
endeavouring to fly with bis wife, perished omul the rocks of the Pyren- 
nees, Lampegie reauuniiq; as a prisoner to the Amir. By AUah!^* ex* 
claimed the latter, when he first contemplated his fair prise, never wu 
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yfot was the duke himself much more fortunate. Abd al Rhamaa 
carried ererything before him. The disaster of Toulouse waa revenged 
by the sack of the city. Tltc Duke Eudes and liis followers were almost 
exterminated before the walls of Bordeaux, which city shared the fate of 
Toulouse, and the irresistible Mussulman ailvanccd almost unopposed by 
Poitiers to Tours, where, by delivering up the &mou8 basilica of Saint 
Martin to tho flames, he proposed to himself to expel for ever Cliristianity' 
from its chief sanctuary or stronghold—tlie touiple of idolatry, as tho 
austere worsluppers of One God called it. 

Happily for France and for the Christian world, there was at this time 
tao man alive cajNiblc not only of comjK*ting with Muhammadan prowess 
and fanaticism, but endowed witli vigour, tiuent, auJ gullantryr sufllclont 
to drive them bock to beyond the Iberian mountains. This was tho 
renowned Karl| or Charles Martel, who, under the title of Mayor of the 
Palace, hod lu reality ruled tho Fitiucs under three difl'rrent phantom 
kiogs^Clotairo IV., Clillperic II., and Thierry IT. Cliark^ Martel, 
called from the banks of the Rhine, whore ho was engaged in subjcH^ting 
some German tribes, by tliis pressing tkmger, hastened to convoke the 
warrioie of all tlie dilrerent states which liad becu united under the 
sceptre of Clovis. Abd al Rliaman witlidrew after tho sack of Tours 
(disputed by the Prank chroniclers) before tlie gathering cloud, and 
hastened to u^sciubto his squadrons dispersed over the country to oppose 
his redoubtable (>p|>onent. Nor did Kaldus, os the Arabs called tlio 
renowned Karl, permit Ins opponents to be long in suspense. About the 
middle of Octolwr, 7fl2, he pi'cscntcd himself before tlicm, at tlic head of 
his warlike bund, not far from the town of Poitiers: 

Tho fate of tho wurlU was aliout to be docidcHl. Tlic barbiirians of Austriuia 
scarcely suspected what di*stiDii.*s wore about to be confided to their swordn; und 
yot a confUKd feolini; of tl>c untnileur of the Ktnjjrulc they were about to engage 
in seemed to be gonevAlly pn^vnlcnt. Tlic Mussulnrcn also on their side hesituted 
for the first time. For seven bing days the Kost and Uic West oontoniplatcd one 
another with hatred and fear. Tho tvu armies, or rather tho two w'oHds, mutually 
inspired astoni>ihment at the dilTorcnce of tlicir phys'n^nomies, their arms, their 
costumes, and thdr tstcUc;*. The Franks viewed with surprise these brown 
men, with white turlHins, wliito mantles, round shields, thin sharp swords, long 
Moorish darts (seguyc), catiteruig about upon tbeir fiery 8 t»ds amidst clouds of 
dust. Tlie Mussultnan shmks, on tlieir sides, galloped backwards and forw^^s 
before the Gailo-'i'catouic liner, to contemplate those giant Northmen, with their 
long fair hair, their glittciing helmets, titcir cloaks of bufToJo-skin, their long 
swords, and ^eir enortuoiis battle-axes. At length, on the seventh day, the 
Arabs and the Moors issued forUi from their tonU, took up their position on the 
plain in battle order, aod, after tho mormng prayer, Abd al Hhaaian gave tlie 
signal of combat. 

Confident in his fortune as much as in Ids fhith, the Amir of the Mussnlmen 
ligped fur another battle of Guadaletct He calculated upon another struggle— 
another of those decisive combuts upon which the fate of states are made to 
depend—in favour of Islamlscn. Bat t^ Arabs weru no longer those poor warriors, 
at once abstemious and enthusiastic, who had conquered at Xurcs by Uieir impe¬ 
tuosity and ardour. Always brave, always proud, but embarrassed by imnuuso 
treasure, they could no longer put into execution with tlicir usual suddenness 
those rapid cavalry niovcnients, those imsbribic cliarges, which mode victory 
almost 08 swift os their gallop; and tho Franks, on the otlier hand, funned in closo 
rank, received those charges as inimovcably as hummocks of lee. (** G(<icialiUr 
adstricU" says Isidore de ^ja.) 

The Aquitanians also effected a diversion towards oveniog, by attacking the 
hlussuiman coiop loaded with treasure; and a Jorge body of Arabs having been 
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withdrawn ftcm the field of battle, to meet this unexpected onslaught In the rear, 
tlie moveiDcnt broucltt disorder into the nnks, and. notwithstaDdiog manv pro* 
nf valour, the Muhammadan army was et length broken, dispersed, aod 
lu arly c.vtcrmiiuitcd by adversaries no less brave than themselves, not leas steady, 
mnch more numerous also, and who were fitting in tbeir own country pro aru 
el/ottJf, Abd al Ithaman porisited on t)ic field of combat, and the feeble remnant 
of liis army t)mt escaped tmm slaughter made its way back to Narbonne, which 
Charles Martel endeavoured inefiectuuHy to cany by assault. He ravaged tho 
neighbouring country, whose barons, all Cbristian as they were, made common 
cause with tho Arab^ to preserve tlicmsulvcs fh>in the ferocity of the Franks, 

Tills signal victory saved France, and possibly the whole Christian 
world. If the banner of Islamisru, conqueror of the Greeks os well ae 
of the Iberians, and already threatening Constantinople, had waved 
fhun the towers of Paris, it would have b^n difficult to have found at 
that nioment in Central Europe a power sufficiently strong to oppose 
itself successfully to the double torrent of Orientals pouring along the 
two cliannols of the Hhinc and the Danube to unite in the heart of 
Germany. Then tlie religion of Muliannnad would have been the 
Catholic, tho universal religion. One nnght,*^ says M. Louia Viardot, 
establish iqM>n such a suppi^sitioii an interesting controversy; ask oneself, 
for example, if the substituUon of one form of worsliipfor another would 
necessarily have altered tho destiny of tho modem world, and if the genius 
of Ktiropo would have been more constmine^I and limited in its develop¬ 
ment by A religion sprung from Arabia than by one spnmg from Pales¬ 
tine. when we rcnicmWr Jean Hnss, Gulih'o and the Inquisition, we 
arc permitted to ilonbt if this would have lieen the cose, and to believe 
that Europe would uo more have been fouml wanting in progress under 
tho law of Muhamirmd tlian under that of Jvums,** We may, however, 
without any sectarian bigotry, express our dissent with these views of a 
liberal and n<it unenlightened writer. Several of the leading features of 
Tslnniisin, as the princijile of fataiity, the admission of only one book— 
the Kurun^tlic deboscmcot of the sex, the repudiation of the arts, and 
others, arc more ojqiosrd to civilisation than even the Inquisition and 
many other practices and tenets of priestcraft and popery—institutions 
superimposed by tho West upon the Cliristiaidty that emanated from the 
East. But these features of Islaniism appear in modem times to be loss 
inexorable than popory—for the Turk is ad nutting works of science and 
literature largely; he is beginning to appreciate and patronise the fine 
arts; he entertaius some general ideas ixiocerniug prejudice and intole¬ 
rance; and he lias been taught even to esteem the sex—so it is difficult 
oven in the present day to say what Isloiiiisni may not have become had 
it been modified by European instincts oud development 
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THE MINER’S TALE. 

F0C19DED 09 A TEADITION CDKRENT AH09G TIIE MINERS OF 

CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

A WEART man was Griffith Owen; sick at heart and sore of foot. 
Long seemed the mountain way» and heavy tlie load of glittering trinkets 
and rustic finery in the ponderous pack. Many a steep mile had Griffith, 
the sturdy pedlar, plodded since the sunrise; at many an iim had he in 
vain displayed his tempting wares; many a cottage had he fruitlessly 
visited. The times wore bad, for war, like the Arab wind of death, had 
swept over Engbnd, and the angel of destruction had visited alike noble's 
tower a^ul peasant's hut, nor liad stayed Ids hand even at the lintel 
dashed with blood.*' 

Hard times they were when the 1 lames of civil war glowed over the 
land; brother fought agmnst brother, and an ides more terrible than those 
of the stranger, 

like the wind*! blast, ncvi*r testin;;, homeless, 

Stornivd u*cr the war-convulscd earth. 

Hard times for the |>easant, for what th($ Cavalier trooper spared, tlio 
Ironside bore olT; and the mountaineer, who toslay might be playing 
the humble but generous host to some lloyftlist officers in his poor home, 
was to-morrow, perhaps, on his way, as a branded malignant, to a bloody 
grave in the courtyard of tho nearest fortress. 

What broad pieces had village lovers now to waste on pedlars' gew¬ 
gaws, when half their hard-camed earnings weut to swell tho forced loan 
mBome parliamentary commissioner, who had all tiio j>owcr of an Kastern 
despot without his attempering mercy? What heart had palc-cliccked 
maidens for gaudy love-knots and gay tiriogs, when they were cower¬ 
ing by their father s hearth, spiuniog by firuliji^t iu the barred-up cottage, 
listening to some panic-striven messenger from the nearest town, or, 
mayhap, stealing out in the twilight to drive home the now almost wild 
sheep from tho rock-strewn mountain side? 

The Royalist cause, at the rime of tho great civil war of which we now 
write, was at its lowest ebb. Monk, the fiery wielder of the dead giant's 
sword, had overawed with it those who already longed for the restoration. 
Those beautiful valleys of Caeniarvoiishiro, of which I write, had rung 
long since with the crack of fire-arms; long since had those mountains, on 
which Owen gazed now os he had wlien an inffint, gave bick tho echoes 
of death 03 if with the reverberations of a spirit's voice, and with them, 
sounds no less terrible, the execrations and the maddened cries of stnig- 
g^ing men. The old towers buQt by great chie&, whose names were s^ 
current in the country side, in the song and legend of the mountaineer 
nnd the dalesman, had fallen, too, under the iron hand of Cromwell—* 
last relics, glass statues of an expired feudalism, shattered by the genius 
of democratic fanaticism—their fall, like the last throbs of a strong man 
dying, had shaken tho land as with an eartlKjuake. Castles, whidi the 
peasant who lived near them had been accustomed to consider as eternal 
as the mountains, those tombstones of former worlds which towered above 
them—they passed from the scene like the clouds with which tbdr turrets 
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had 90 Ion;? hcM Jiu'k communion with him. Tho ol^rouk tiesU had 
been )>ulic(l down and tlie birds luid down, and the proud descendants of 
the (’ambriaii hint's—once the glory of the vaJleys beneath—were 
wanclcicrs now, ay, and even beggars in a foreign land. 

An unnatural full liad followed the storm thunders, for in these distant 
nud Jon civ valleys of Mcriouetlisliirt*, where our scene lies, the stray broad 
filjoot of trie day had not reached for weeks. But when some passing tra¬ 
veller brought word to tho aiiiious Usteuera at the village inn, that Monk 
was ruling with aitnl of iron, that plots were hatched but to be discovered, 
that tho Jim all Sts crept to tlicir liiding-places like birds of night at the 
apiiroacli ofilny, at which itovs the liovalist shrugged Jiis shoulders, bit 
his lips, swore an oath or two in hU sleeve, und prereived a^’cry prudent 
5iIeTif*(>, wlillo tho Puritan smilitl grimly, und uttered, with due twang and 
empimsu, some text adapted Ui the occasioiu 

How could Owen, then, wdl his gay tieasurcs in times like these, when 
the sour fathers of ^dllugo maidens thou^t silken ringlets hooks of the 
great tempter, and ribrnids that adonicd tlicin, snares of Apollyon him¬ 
self? 

It was almost evening—a summer evening—when our friend tho 
po<]lnr turned from the great road that leads from the miglo-towored 
city of Oacniarvon into tiie Iieort of Merionethslnre, and trudged away 
over a steep mouutain-|mth in the dlrcctiou of Dnvs y Coed, **thc door of 
tho wood,” a pa><s formed liy tho great gronik* I’Oftts of Snowdon, that 
stretch fort[| like the fec^lers of some giajitni<>n<tev fms^eu to stone^ a siiot 
whiuli, as its name and tlie legends appertaining thereto indicate, was 
ooco covcnxl by dcn.<e forests, flic hnujit of the boar, tlic deer, and the 
wolf, where the Welsh kings hunted nninKais Hcaicc less savage than 
thomsclvcs. In the w'cstcni sky, ** night's great pageant” was com- 
incncing; in the liorizofi, vna streaming up a nd light us of some burning 
town, tlie fainter reiloctiou of whicli, fainter and calmer as of a dawn 
before its time, lit the peaks of the eastern mountains, stiffusing them 
with a rosy light, as if the iutrruol llro of a volcano was shining tlirough 
its stony casket, rendered tratiB[>arcnt hy some sprit of a bygone religion 
that still haunted its suniinit. 

On strode manfully tlic pedlar, encumbered «as he was with his heavy 
pack, clanibcriug over jutting masses of mck, and keeping his eye iizea 
on the ground to trace out the ill-defined path which led from one 
hamlet to another ; but one mile led but to another steeper than the last, 
und still no village in sight. In vain he gazed below on the lakes, as if to 
see if any cottage was mirrored In those clear depths which now 
glow'cd in the purjile light, reflecting those transitory splendours so un¬ 
earthly and so subhmu. SVending at last to*a small defile, hemmed in 
by rocks whiuli seemed to foibid an exit, the weary man, with an ex¬ 
pression of bnpatienue, tlirew his ^ack on the ground, and his pedlar's 
staff beside it, and first leaning against a mass of licbened rock, he 
finally seated himself upon it, and gradually yielding unconditionally to 
the orerMwering influence of fatigue that oveieame Um, he threw him¬ 
self at fiulleng^ upon the ground, resting his he^d upon the load 
liad ^ shoulder ; and while he thus tairies, reader, 

let wswraKwr fi^nd Griffith more minutely. A brooddeafed hat aha- 
dowadj^ Mod *100101^1006, whose regular featuiws bore an expression at 
once <s enreiMlnealr^aad generosity; neglect, ecceatricity, or the wish of 
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&guise, not unlikelj in those troublous time, had led him to nourish a 
htiti of formidable length, which mingling with the hair of the upper 
lip, gave the wearer so wild and perhaps so savage aa appearance, that a 
passer-by, foigotful of the conventual form of dress, might have imagined 
him a British chief resting after the toils of the cliasu. Strange,*' he 
muttered half aloud, as he lay with his eyes closed, tliat a mountaineer 
should lose his way in n spot as familiar to him as the chambers of his 
father's house; hut my thoughts have been lately wanderiog far from hence, 
and Alps and Apennines arc blended with Snowdon and Plinlunnion in 
my recoUections. God help ino! would I were well housed, for the 
sight draws on, and my bones arc as yet too well cased to fear tho moun¬ 
tain-hawk. A shame on tlicsc aching limhs! will toil never season 
tbcni he said with a sigh, as ho nuse<l himself, and was almut to shoul¬ 
der hh park and resume his toilsome walk. A sharp, deep, lolling sound 
of thunder bui'st 8u<l<I<mlY from the very rock against which he had but 
the moment before been icaniiig, while a tliiek va|K>Tir and a strong sul¬ 
phurous smell filled tho air. The ncdlar looked tuck oh if he had heard 
God spcal<ing from tho clouds, wliilc the mountain-t4>p overhead gave 
back its lust faint ray, as if reKcctlng the glare of some red storm. The 
pedlar’s eye wainlorra as the vapour passed away over tho 8101111 -tinted 
rocks from whence the sound had come, and saw that, from a deep 
samiw rent in tho nearest, a thin curl of smoko was still wreathing into 
the noiseless air. What madness has seised the pedlar? Again with 
the speed of thouglit he flings down his pack, and rushing to the aperture 
goaes in with glaring eyes, as if lie would pierce the very secrets of its 
sto^ heart. Hurrah! Owen Grifiith Is a made man. Adieu, pack and 
stair! adieu for ever! 

God be thankcfl f ho criod, as he fell on his knees on tho huid moun¬ 
tain side, and raised his hand in oantost adoration to the setting sun, that 
sank like a flaming world in the horiKoa. ^ God bi» thanked!” he cried, 

and the knockers that are his miiustcrs lu the deop places of the cartli, 
if this is, as I augnr right, a rich vein of copper, tlien como King or 
Protector, GrifHth Owen will again roar the roof-tree of his father’s 
house.” 

Then, rising from liis knees, half mod with joy at good fortune so pro¬ 
vidential and unexpected, he gave a bound in the air, whirled his staff 
round his head, hit the rocks a blow of friendly recognition that would 
have felled n mammoth, and which sonndod hollow, like an invocation for 
the hidden spirit of the miae; whistled “Tri ban gwyr Morgannwg,” a 
national ditty, in the shrillest posrihlc key; and tlieii, clapping his pack 
hastily on his back, ran down the rarely-trodden and stony path witli more 
of the speed of a liounded lodioii than a decent Christian, much less a 
foot-sore pedlar. 

Going down a mountmn is eorier work than going up, and no hair- 
skitter will deny that jaded horse and weary traveller brush up their speed 
when home is in view. A sudden turn of the path brought hioi into a 
well-known path, which striking into brought him, in tbo darkening 
gloom of night, to his native village of LUnllyfni, from whence, some ten 
years since, as a wealthy young fanner, he had set forth, witfiiiui fatheria 
benediction and the family musket, to bear a pike in the cauAp eChii pri¬ 
soned king. With tlie cautious step of a spy ne re-entered hie veeil- 
lage, which lay nestling at the mountain’e toot, its ri>ofa loAiig gloomy 
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in tho darkness of a clouded and almost starless night. As he entered 
the street, an old hound, that he remembered well, slank hy with a surlj 
growl. So cliihlron gambolled tlicrc as of yore. All was changed and 
solemn. No light flashed from the cottage panes the greater part 
of the wiTuIows wore cautiously burrefl, while in others the gleam of a 
scanty |)eat fire i^ai*cely lit up Uie small and diminished circle round the 
hearth. 

The village was as silent as if a plague hod withered it—os silent as he 
remembered it when, as im urchin, lie stared at the funeral of some old 
sacAem of the district. A cross which bad stood where the two roads that 
intersect the village met was gone, or, worse than total destructioti, its 
eh altered shaft told of the storm of fanaticism tluit had smitten it. Who 
lind <Ionc that? Could it bo old SUind'/usi^in-the^FuM, the Tuiitaa 
baker, who said n gnu!u of half an liour over a stale honing? 

Ah! Iiere is the inn I Oriflith nibbc<l his eyes. Woe the mountain, 
the thnndcv-clap, all a vision? Was he Griffith, or no? Whore is the 
sign of the Rose and Crown gone ? Whore is tho roariug fire that once 
lit up tho windows of tho bosteliic, even cm a summer night? Where are 
tlie revel songs that once pourctl forth from the doorway, blent with the 
sound of scpicaking fiddle and twanj^ng har|), to sr4iro the passing spirits 
of the night ? Is the Rose and Crown, too, closed ? No, there is a dull 
hum, ds of gossip, from tho inner room, ns from the half*opened door 
looks fortli Cicely •lonos, tlie once huxom daughter of a merry, knavish 
landlord, whoso ule was ns good as his honesty was bad, and who, at least, 
with ndminible consistency worthy of all praise, cheated rich and poor 
alike. Cicely. Rut, oh! how changed! with paler and sharper fea¬ 
tures, deadened eye, mom sober garb and primmer licad-tiro, than of 
yore. 

Cicelyhe would have exclaimed, forgetful for a moment of the 
lapse oF years and his pcdlaria disguise; but the words died away in a 
faiut rattle in his throat. 

Wliy standest thou there, good man said the transformed Cicely, 
witli a shrill and sanctimonious voice. “ Thou lookest like one of those 
ungodly hawkers of silly wares that liaunt the country, and taint the 
land—one not fit to enter, for thy looks arc profane, and thy calling is 
ungodly.” 

“ I want but food and a niglit's lodging,” said the pedlar, gaily, in a 
feigned voice, “and to-morrow I go on loy w%ny, my pretty maid; in 
God's name let me in.” 

“No idle using of Gud s name, sirrah,” said Cicely, with an ill-sup pressed 
smile of satU faction at tho compliment of the stranger, as with a some-* 
what milder manner sho ushered the wandering man into the large kit* 
chen of the quondam Rose and Crown. 

Tho old kitchen, indeed; but what a change! Where was Jenkins's 
harp that once stood in the comfortable nook, and over whose strings the 
hands of the old minstrel of tlie village used to wander nightly, as if over 
the threads of some mamc loom. There were the flitches lianging srill 
from the sorjoke-dried iwcrs over head, like great mellow fruit, ready to 
fall—fruitfge of the kitchen Hesperides—which it was so delightful to look 
at, loonjiog.thrAieh a smoke cloud. Where was the withered sprig of mis¬ 
tletoe—h^my tramtion of Pagan times—-that was wont to hang tnerefrom 
one merry ^ristmas till another? All gone I The room looked bare and 
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comfortless in the light of ft scanty fire, that stiiiggled with a green 
log on the hearth, scorched it with its ardent tongues of flame, and falling 
in its attempts at conquest, sank back in despmr. No jolly revellers sat 
round the broad, cold hearth; no fiery faces roared out lusty Welsh 
ditties, such English catches of the day as ** Old Sir Simon, the king/’ or 
‘‘Three merry men be we.** There were tliere but half a dozen miserable- 
looking dogs, clutching their ale stoup^ and trying vainly to imagine 
themselves happy. Ncan^st tlm fire, in the ancient, pohshed seat of 
honour, sat—who?—Old Rhys, tlie burly laiulloi'd, whose laugh was so 
contagious, whose ancient jokes were wont to set the table in ft roar ? 
no, God guide us, who but old Stand•fast-iu-tlie-faith, the baker of 
former days, looking sourer, more 6clfTighteou.s and thinner than ever, 
and at pmsont—os Griilith soon gathered (vtm stray remarks, as lie seated 
himself in a spare sent, and hid his pack bolund ;t settle—landlord by 
right of possession of the Hose and Crown, now deuomiimtccl the “ Holy 
League and ('ovenont,’’ and husband of Cicely, whose gall and shrewish¬ 
ness seemed rather heigh tenet! tJan mcllowct! by ytjars;—on the broad 
oak table, beside an n[)tunio<l measure, lay open u greasy and well- 
thumbed l)ook of psalms of interminable length, and very iudifierent 
merit. The Inst stave of one embracing a chronological view of the 
biblical liistory, with a passing glance at the doctrine of ek^tion to grace, 
and a brief view of justification by faith, was just dying away as Griffitli 
crossed the thrcsliold. 

“ Whut news from Eoglond, friend [>ed1ftr?** said the landloid, to the 
intruder, In a shrill voice, eyeing him suspiciously as he spoke. 

“ I know of noue, your worship,’* said Griffith, with a look of affected 
humility; “notliing later than the reriremciit of my second Lord Pro¬ 
tector, who indeed .•seemed in<ire fit te driv^his father's dray than hold 
the reins of justice/’ 

“ Talk DOt so lightly, knave, of the Lonl's most chosen vesael/’ said 
the landlord, w*ith a frown, and an angry glance as the ill-suppressed 
smile stole over the fiic&s of tJic village worthier. 

“ I don’t know about a chosen vi^sscl,” said a thin, miserable man, the 
vUlage tailor, whose sneaking, lialf cavalier air blended somewhat 
with his evident awe of the newly-appointed magistrate and 
t of tlic township. " IIo, lial excuse me, your worship, but I 
think, if I may say so, ho *s a vessel not seaworthy, and likely to run aslioro 
on the sharp rock of tlio parliament.’’ 

An irrepressible laugh followed the speaker's sally, which was re-echoed 
by Griffith, as the landlord of the rueful visage rose to reply, and drawing 
a paper from his pocket, cont^ning his last Sunday’s harangue on the 
subject of profane joking, was about to commence an exordium, which 
might have lasted until some two hours after midnight, when the clatter 
of liorses’ hoofs was heard without, and a voico was heard calling so 
lustily for a drawer, that the room rang again. A bundle of somctldng 
that had lain unnoticed, couched beside the landlord's chair, rousing itself 
at the .well-known sound, resolved itself gradually into a humpbacked 
ostler, and ran to give the needed aid. lo a moment the clatter of spurs 
and sword was heard in the passage, and the next instant whispertog at the 
door, a soand which scandal might have supposed a kiss' of Cio^y, and 
the stranger entered the room. He seemed a cavalier of about middle 
age; littb care sat upon his unwrinkled brow, and a smile of tententment 


straxkgclp^ 
head sair 
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crept oviT Ills irnnk soldier's face as his eye caught sight of the now 
genial fire that bloxed up the vault of the hearth as he entered, humniing 
a song, resembling marvellonsly a well-known love ditty of C^w’s, and 
pulling off a riding cloak threw it with Ilia plumed hat and sword upon 
tlie table beside him. With one glance of his keen eye—such a sweeping 
gJuiioo as a general gives the battle*'field—he scanned the circle with such 
a lordly and conimaiiding look, mixed witliarch aiTability, as woo even the 
cold, toadliku heart of the landlord, who, rising from nis village throne, 
ofTcred the vacant seat to the newly •arrived guest, while one or two of 
the ffu(ui revellers rose to allow him to take possession. 

Keep your scats, my worthy host and friends,*' said the stranger, in 
a bland voice, as he seated himscif on u bench beside the discomfited 
tailor, and drew it nearer to tho fire, I leave it to ci^op^eared knaves 
and murderers to take tlio scati or tbc thrones of otliers/' 

A wiiispcr ran round the assembly as he said these words, whoso bold¬ 
ness wna so unusual in those times of suspicion and <listrust. The land¬ 
lord shook bis bead mysteriously, and was silent; but the other guests 
taking courage at the daring utterance of long-suppiessod opinions, and 
throwing off in some degree their awe of their new-elected magistrate, 
launchc<l fairly into the topics of tlie villi^. Griffith's heart beat louder 
as he threw himself back in welUafTcciod dn>w8hic9S, and listened to tho 
detail of the death of tins friend and the of that, half hinted at 
only ns <^nnccted with some more recent events of tho day* How he 
longed to ask after his father; but how could he throw off nis disguise ? 
Fust one guest tluiwed and then another, as tho nlc grew better and the 
fire the warmer, till all blended in one clatter of voices, sbrill and clear, 
above whioli, like tbo old bound of a {Hick, >rang that of the strangers, 
who seemed in half an liouAu take as deep an interest in the village 
state policy, ay, and more than the grim-\isAged landlord himself, who at 
last fairly routed from his uneasy dignity vindicated his authority by a 
loud bent! At tiic oracular sound of widchthc voices again hushed, for 
that hrm they knew lioded news of weight; nor were they mistaken. 

my ClirUtiau friends,” wd tlie s;ige, ^‘the bustle of this 
cavalier's arrival has prevented me from telling you before that not an hour 
riiico a messenger fmni Caernarvon brought me a despatch from the 
commissioner of the parliament, acqtialnriug me that u certain malignant 
offirvr, one Sir Uiehard Salisbury, who is dec^y implicated in some late 
conspiracies ngninb't the Commonwealth, and especiaUy against the late 
lamented Lord Protector, tliat—*' here the landlord affected to shed a 
tear, but the stranger smiling, he frowned and proceeded—has been 
lately seen in Chester, and being likely to peuetrato into Wales to sow 
fresh seeds of rebellion against tlio congregation of the righteous, he 
therefore begs "(here the reader looked important) '^our assistanco in 
his apprehension if ho ventures towards Meriouetbshire.” 

ila, ha!" bughed tho stranger, to the astonishment of the awe-struck 
auditors. 1 onc^ saw Sir JUchard in the French expedition—know him 
far too cunning a mountain fox to be caught by the hunters, ‘charm they 
never so wisely.' 

“ Pervert not scripture, sir stranger,^ said the landlord, with the air of 
an olfeDde4 

*‘Ahl ah! the devil rebuking the sinner,'* replied die traveller, care* 
lesdy; ‘‘but, pooh I so cavUling when men are weary; no place this 
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for party strife, Ilere, fresh measures of ale for tljcsc very thirsty 
friends of mine. What was that j-ou spoke hut now, friend Jenkins?*’ 
he continued, diverting the conversation, and addi'cssing* himself, in a 
gay tojie, to the tailor who sat heside him; a wedding? and, above 
iiii who is#he happy groom, and who the wanton bride? Ono of those 
fair ones, I wanant you, like your hur mistress, master host; such a 
one as my wortliy pedlar hero is perchance dreamiDg of; one whose clieeks, 
as Suckling says well, • 

Arc like a Catherine pear, 

The aide that*s next tlio aun." 

The pedlar snore<l audibly as he spoke; but, iti reality awake, listened, 
with braced sense and hot brow. 

** A village belle, the pride of the valley, sir kniglit; Mabel Llewellyn; 
one that has a well«filled purse.** lie stop^KHl: for at this moment 
the pedlar pretending to awake, yawiie<l, and on rising and pushing Ixu'k 
the bench on which he sat, wished the landlord, the stmngi^r, and the 
company, a voty good night, and rctireil to his room iu some out-of-the- 
way corner of the inn. Tlie guests resettled themselves M he shut tho door 
behind him, as the rear-rank ckise up tho vacuities of a battle-stjuarc. 
But the knell of it*tiring had been toUctI, and slowly, one by one, the 
pundits of the >illugn retired to their happy liclpmntcs or scolding 
shrews, as the case might be. Before, however, Oic last lingerer hod 
retired, tho worthy landlord proposed a psalm, wliich proposal being 
seconded by a shrivelled notnr)*, was given with imich tinction by tho 
holy pair, aided by Cicely and the ostler, who wore called in m 
auxiliaTic!!. At the HOtli veise, (he cavalier, who had twicc fallen 
asleep, and failing iu a convnlsivo attempt to coiich^uI his yawns, took up 
a lantern that stood liesldc him on tlie table, and l>ow*lng to the singers, 
strode to tlic chamber jmintctl ont to him by tlie landlord, who, breaking 
off in the middle of hi.H ^‘soiig of Zion,** hurried off after his inij^ationt 
guest, not without muttering as lie went something very hkc an 
anathema nt the ca|>ric4^ and insoleuco of the military sons of Belial.’’ 

Lnaviug our eavulicv pacing up *and down ins narrow room, wrapped 
up iu tiraught, wliich, as Saiicho said of sleep, covers a man like a 
garment/’ and the landlord and liis worthy fricud below ffnishing the 
lost eighty verses of their psalm, and the tailor and his companions 
wending their way horocwanl, and talking over the adventures of the 
night, we will return awhile to the pedlar, who retired to his ehambor, 
as w‘o mentiemed before, so suddenly, llicrc ho is, seated in a chair, 
with his hood now renting on his paw, and now hurled in his hand, as if 
his heart’s blood had frozen at its very source. 

Great God r he muttered, as he tiirew himself in anguish on tho 
bod, wliich, now tlic rusliltght had flickered out, was silvered iti the 
moonshine, is this the happiness,’’ he groans, that awaits the 
stranger who returns to his cativo land ? lurried to-morrow! Mabel! 
the noble, the true-hearted and to some crop-eared villain, who, if I 
stouek him to the earth as he clasped her hand at the altar, would 
disdain to raise his arm against a fugitive so vile, and to whom, though 
Heaven hath granted ridios, and the mountain hath burst its doors to 
show him treMure, is still a helpless wretch, who dares not show his 
proscribed &ce in his father’s house. Who’s there ?” * 
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A h.vy muffled tap at the door stopped the outpourings of Ills break¬ 
ing heart. 

there?” he cried again, iu a low tone cf mingled fear and 

caution. 

VI nomine sanctorum I** said a deep voice ; and th# cavalier, 
v^'hoin he hod seen below, entered the room, and carefully closing, and 
Uicn bolting the door, drew a pistol irom Ins pocket, coolly cocked it, 
and [ilaccil it beside him on the table, os he sat down >vitlk the calm 
fainliarity of one in tlic presence of an inferior. 

War has taught me,” ho said, noilding rtH’ognition to the i>edlar, and 
smiling at his ostoulshed face, ^io take such small precautions as these 
against surpiiso from the enemy or the traitor.” Then calmly com* 
posing himself, dniwing fortli a pi|>c, nud lighting it with flint and steel, 
which he pulled from a small embroider^ pouch, and apuoaring to 
bo perfectly at liis case, addro'oofi the astonished Griffith: ^^Thou 
art one who loves tlic true cause I do not qnostion, or otherwise I 
should not be in thy clmmber; tliut I am one, if you have not already 
guessed, thou mayst now Icam; who I nm, thou niayst imagine. The 
fox, when hard pressed, knows no retreat is safer than the brache*s 
kontud.” 

“ Sir Uichard Salisbury?” said the pedlar, inquiringly. 

“The VI'ry same,” rcplicil the cavalier; ‘‘now an outlaw, and one 
whoso head, t<i fit ou a spike on Temple Gate, wcie worth a good purse¬ 
ful of angels.” 

“ God furbi<I!” said Griflith, heartily. The stag of tan is no fit prey 
for the (Mrrion crow.” 

‘‘ Well sold; like a good heart and tnio,” cxclaimcnl the cavalier, 
grasping his hand, and shaking it vigorously, “it warms one’s heart to 
see one of the true cause, after such psalm^siDgiiig, cheating, canting 
knaves us my host below; whom I left but now t^ing bis posset—^but 
beshrew my tongue, I must to my errand. 1 would not intrude, fiiend 
|>odlHr, on thy private gincf, but still 1 would fain know what made 
thoc start as if a viper had stung the^, when that mandrake of a fellow, 
Jack the tailor, spoke of the wedding,—surely, Mabel, of whom he 
spoke, is dear to thcc, and yet art thou not a stranger iu these wild 
regions T Ah! thou tamest pale: thou knewest not that I espied thee.” 

” Oh! prithee, Sir knight, touch not that wound, it bleeds so new. I 
am of this village, and but ten years siucc I left my father’s house on 
the very day that 1 plighted troth with Mabel, to bear a musket for my 
king, i shared in tlie flight at Worcester, and escaping in a fishing- 
vessel t<i France, returned some months since, in the disguise of a pedlar, 
to Bristol, and makiug the best of my way hither, determined to sec 
again niy dear otic, though death should follow.’* 

“A brave varict I truly well spoken; hovering about the spot like 
the spirit does round the body it has shaken off. Pretty Mabel haa 
vour iieart; you seek it hero at the risk of life. Well, well, such fools 
love makes of us, 1 have heard ; but you’re not dead yet; and Will-^ 
immortal Will!—may still ipeak irue^'Mon have died, and worms 
have eaten them,' but uot for love. Well, 1 would not jest with thy 
sorrow, for 1 know the barb rankles io a youug heart worse than Carib’i 
•arrow; but harici Cicely but now whispered me, on the stw, that our 
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bienif good master host, has a shrewd suspicion of evil-^likes not thee, 
and holds me for some noble malignant; for so the paltry knaves dare 

call us; 50 I should be away ore daybreak, aod yet, too, I would will* 
mgly ud thee in saving Mabel—pretty dovel —horn the talons of the 
hawk; and I will, too, if Heaven aid me.’* 

** God reward thee, noble sir!*’ said the pedlar—^‘He wbo has thus 
twice sent his angel since dawn to bless the vagabond and the 
oatcaat.’* 

** Call not me an angel/* said tlio oavalier, smiling, and puffing his 

K g with renewed vigour, providentiul as my visit to thee may seem, 

stever be the result. But still I am but one, fnend Griffith—I think 
that is thy name—and who is the second?** 

Fngcrly Griffitli told the wonders of his talc. TUo cavalier s eye lit 
up witli delight as he listened to the recital which the joyful man poured 
forth. 


A marvellous thing, truly, my wortiiy vendor of {Kiints, as I ever 
heard at a camp-firo.’' 

Marvellous, indeed," replied tho |»e<llar; *^ajid proof, if aught were 
wanted, of the existence of S[Krit8 of the miiics^as wo, the Cynui, be* 
lieve—who disclose treasures to men. Your worship may, bchke, have 
hoard of them?** 

** Heard of them, I have/* said the knight, laughing at the credulity of 
his companion; ^^but believe nought. If I, or Dnicsius, know aught of 
science, this was but the natural release of })ent-up vapours. 13 ut tho 
night grows on, and I must to my rcstiug-ploee, or my crafty host 
may smell a rat, and snap me in my hole. By to^moirow, if all holds 
true, I sliall hear from one of Mabel’s party; till then, adieu. I rejuico 
that Mabel will find thco on tliy return a richer man—heir of a cupper* 
mine in prospective." 

Gathering up his cloak, and secreting his pipe and pistol, the cavalier 
shook the hand of his humble friend, and, softly shutting his door, stoic 
gently away on tiptoe to his chamber. Giiffith listened; and a^ he lay 
to sleep, clothed as ho was, he thought ho heard the shufilo of some 
eavesdropper’s foot retiring &om the door; but rejecting it as nii idio 
creation of fancy, and pondering over tlie adventure of the mountain, hU 
visions gradually melted into golden dreams, and ho fell asleep, llo 
slumber^ peacefully till Tnoming. The gay carolling of a song awoke 
him; it was Sir Richard, looking more joyous than even on tlio preceding 
night, and waving a letter in his baud. 

“ i have news," he cried, “of importance from the capital; but I will 
not tell thee yet! Some spy overiieard our last night’s conversatiou. 
I wager my futb, cither tho host or tlie shock-headed ostler; for they 
look block, and arc silent,—cveu churlish. They whisper and shrug 
their shoulders, come not when I call them, and turn aw^ whea 1 speak. 
Mischief is brooding, I pledge my life. But up,—up, friend pedlar, for 
the sun's up before you an hour.” 

As be spoke, the pedlar leapt from his bed, shook himself* i^ut on his 
hat, and looked forth at the day. He sighed; for already o group of 
penoni were passing, dressed in holidi^ trim, but not wearing the ^ay 
ribands of the bride-ales of youth. Griffith hsd slumbered late; for just 
as the pur bad deaied a trencher and emptied a fi^on, according to tlio 
custom of those undegenerated days, the bridal processioh passed on their 
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way to the dnirch at the other eud of the village. No merry Bddlera 
led the way; but iu their stead came the village notary, afia*in-am with 
the host, and the iin^anctificd tailor, aiiiging a dolorous paolm, more fit for a 
funeral thoJi a wedding; and ctmspicuoua among his doleful followers was 
the bridegroom. Silas Steadfast, a rich tniller and a magistiato of the 
district, cume next; and after him the bride, dressed in white, her eyes 
rod with woepiug, and lier cheeks blanclied as her wedding array. Four 
pretty nmdeiis, nii one han<l, plied lier with consolatory axioms; while, 
on the other, stalked in a grim man, apparently her father, who, griping 
her hand at intervals, i^ponrcd to freeze her very blood with his chilling 
frowns. In the rear followed a peue comiiaita of melancholy villagers, 
who to oocli otlicr tlicir coniments on the appearance of the 

relnctaTit bride. The pedlar, white as the bride, with his liat drawn 
deeper over Ins eyes to hide his iihrostratiied rage, and the cavalier, who 
eyed the bride and the burrounding group wiUi hb hawk s glance, entered 
the chiirch unnoticed in their rear. 

llow altcrc<l was that old cdiurch since Griffith lett it but tcti years 
siiuw, when the dark-visaged man of tonlay looks back upon Oio scenes 
of his youth, im\ sees those walls :tgmn witli the eye of a child. How ho 
would listen to Parson Hughes, who on all other days sat and chat with 
his father, disciisfling the village news over a black jack of ale, but on 
Sundays canic fortli in solemn and long-Howiog mhes, and, with a face 
lit up witli holy zeal, spoke like an Evangelist to the tnoutitaineers. He 
reincinbcvod how, as a child, ho would wander in at the opeu door of a 
week day, and gnrx^ with awe at the recumbent knight of stono in the 
nisic, on which the sun, falling through n painted window above, threw 
at noon n rainbow liglit, beautiful as tlic iris iu tbe s})niy of a torrent, and 
lit its stony check witJi the hue of life. 

Dreams—dreams all! but could it then bo reality? He awoke from 
his reverie: the statue was gone, that heap of battered atone in yonder 
corner may, perhaps, be its relics; tlie window above was there, but half 
the gloss was broken; one prophet hod no liead, while his brother saint 
bore an ominous crock, a sort of bend-sinister, across hia visage,—but the 
sununcr sun fell through it as of yore. The l»eautiful window, fair os a 
summer cloud, had dissolved before tlic rude storm of fanaticism. Tho 
altar was gone, and a deal choir stood in its place; while in its stead, in 
tho middle of the church, stood a long oaken eomniuuion-tublo, that looked 
03 if it had been wrenched from its time-honoured situation in tho 
baronial hall of some pillaged castle. Tho walls, too, had been covered 
with whitewash, which gave a glaring and liarsh tone to Uie building, 
and through which peered some half-covered monuments of a century 
bock. But his attention was again recalled to the altar,—for now the 
bridal groups, who had stayed for the Toomeut, which he devoted to a 
reverie, so silent, that above their low breathing could bo beard tho iron 
pulsation of the belfry' clock, and the deep soft cooing of a pigeon in the 
tuiTet in the sun, woro startled by the shrill, nasal tones ot the hateful 
voice of the bridegroom. With a sanctimonious Icor, in wliich a tinge of 
anger at the bride s evident reluctance seemed to mingle, he exclaimed: 

^^Dear Dorcas, for so I must henceforth call thee, remove this vain 
cliiplet of flowen from tby head, it savoureth far too strongly of the 
world,” and, so saying, he pulled it rather roughly from her white brow, 
and, breaking the blue riband that held the flowers together, strewed 
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them on the rushes that covered, the floor. Mabel's cheek glowed for a 
momeot with shame and anger^ but the flame sauk back again to 
the troubled heart; in spite of the rude frown of her father, she was 
about to reply in impatient terms. With difficulty the cavalier held 
Griffith down, as, with flushed cheek and deep-drawn breath, ho saw tlie 
rude insult offered to one whom he hold so dear. 

Restrain thyself, Griffith,’* whispered tlie knight, and await the 
issue. Sec, here comes tlic minister, and a fit fool truly to join so happy 
a pair.*' 

The minister who entered as he spoke wore a cold, unimpassioned face, 
of which the prominent cheekbones aud compressed lips formed the chiei 
feati^s. Ueiiind came—and (iriffith s heart leapt within him at the 
sights his father, lookiug care worn and a little graver than ten years 
sIqco, but witli step as light and ns firm as over. In his rear followed 
the ostler, in a new doublet. The bride's cheek flushed again with a 
fevci'’s glow as she gaxed u(>on the new coTners, who were exchanging 
greetings and wcll*wishos, os sincere as tliose forms usually ore, with those 
around her. Her father dutchc<l lior arm again convulsively, and whis¬ 
pered in licr car, as she stood tlicre mute and with fixed eyes, like one 
mUf turned to stone. 

** As the time draweth on,’’ said the minister, with a nasal twxing, cmi- 
neotly pious, ** us all who will take part in tliis ceremony, blessed of the 
Lord, are hero assembled, we hatl better commence.** 

A prayer having b(*(m offered up, the usual cliargc w*as given to the 
pair, to declare any ini pediment that might exist to tlic marriage, ns they 
should answer at the dreadful day of jiulgincnt. Again Mabel looked up 
to heaven ns if for iiel^i, and was about to speak, hut at die sight of her 
fatlior, and the admonitory w lns|)crof the bridesmaids, she bent down her 
head, and buried it in her hands. The ostler grinned with a fiendisli smile 
of niulidons pleasure. Again Griffith attempted to burst from tlie clutch 
of the cruel stranger. 

*^Kcep silent, you hotdieodcd Welshman, in the name of all the 
smuts,*’ he muttered, in a deep, fierce whisper; ** wait it lew sentences more, 
and then at him, like a houud slipped at a sts^^. I’m at your elbow. For 
your own—for Mabel's sake, stay,” he added, more tenderly; and Griffith 
again crouched down behind the distant oaken l>cnch, on which he sat 
glaring with eager eyes, like a leopard before its spring, and clutch¬ 
ing his good stafl* convulsively, in a way that the worthy Sir Ricliard 
thouglit to himself boded no g<^ to the bridegroom, aud still less to the 
humpbacked ostler. 

With a shrill, harsh voice, the Genevese miiiisteT proceeded iu the 


service, turning up the wliites of his eyes, as if he was going to offer 
the bride up as a sacrifice to tlie demon of fanadcism. 

Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded wife (the bridegroom 
looked patron iringly at Mabd), to live together, after God’s ordinance, in 
the holy state of matrimony. Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour 
and keep her, in sickness aud in health, and, forsaking all other, keep thee 
(the brideimaidsi as in duty bound, appeared affected to tears) ^^unto 
ner, so long as ye bol^ shall live ?” 

Then there was a momeut’s pause, broken only by a sob from Mabel,. 
as the bridegroom assumed the beariog of a suffering saint, and replied, 
« Twill” 
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You won*t !** thundered & voice the other end of the church— 
’twas Griffitli's voice; n moment before the time he had burat from Sir 
Richard; leaving his short cloak, like a second Joseph, in his hands. The 
bride gave one look at the maddened figure of the pedlar, and fel], as if in 
death, into the arms of her attendant maidens. The bridegroom turned 
pale with terror, and Mabel’s father with rage, while old Griffith ran into 
the extended arms of his returned som With a sudden shriek, the hump* 
backed ostler drew a knife, and was rushing upon the bold iutnider, when 
a round blow from a staff, in the strong liand of Sir Richard, felled him 
to the floor, w here he lay stunned, his beadstrikiug, in his fall, against the 
comer of aii oak kettcli, the knife Hying for from his hand, and ringing 
on tlie stone pavement of t!ie church. Mabel s father was the ^st to 
recover his courage, and to demand the cause of this irreligious, and, lie 
might say, unchristian intrusion.” 

** Intrusion, quotha, worthy rir,** said Sir Richard, in a gay tone, ^Mt’s 
time trviog for intrusion, when the liooded crow carries off the pet dove 
of one’s bosoiu. Know you my angry friend here?” 

** I do, sir stranger,” sai«) Mai^l’s father; I rccoginso in Idm a 
godless youth, who left his father’s house some ten years sinco, to 
hear arms for a tyrant, whose headless corpse now rotf in a nameless 
giavc.” 

** Now, by my Lord and Saviour,” cried Sir Ui<'havd, “ it were too great 
a kindness to stab thee on the spot, thou drivelling <lotnrd, tliat darest 
first do the work of a murderer, and then bo.ast i>i* thy butchery. Now, 
begone, ere my blood rise*,”—(he drew his sword us lie spoke, and 
pointed to the church*doormid all tliy associates, who love a clown 
and ii brewer better than a crowned ond anointed king, or Til muke thee 
and thy fanatic ci*cw sluj> to a tune played by this sharp fiddle-bow.” 

Most slow, with loweiing looks and angry mien, the Puritan, aceom* 
{Kinicd by only three of the villagt'rs, quitted the church. 

Get thee out, too, thou shaiKdu^s villain,” snid Sir lUchard, as 
shaking the remaining ostler by the collar of his doublet, ho thrust him out 
after his friends. Tlu^ worthy minister, who had dropped his book on the 
first alarm, and amid the screams of the bridesmaids, was quietly sneaking 
out, wheu Sir Richard’s strong hand, grasjiing his robo, detained him. 

No, no, my venerable drawler, not so qimkly, no stealing a march on a 
cavalier; thou must, ere timu leave this church, if thou wishest to leave 
witliout a slit wcasand, join the hands of this happy* pair, who stand there 
with April faces, not more eager for the office than thou art to escape.” 

Malwl had, iudoed, recovered from her swi>on, if a blushing elicok' is 
any sign of retuTuiiig life, and now threw herself, with her pedlar lover, 
at tlio feet of her benefactor, wh<^ nusing them, led them hand in 
bond to the table. AYith a low, discontented voice, the Puritan minister 
performed the sacred duty, and liad just concluded the service amid the 
congratulations of the bystanders, who, in the absence of their worthy 
magistrate, evinced strong symptoms uf a violent reaction of their royalty, 
when a loud tap was heard at the docw, and a voice demanded entrance 
In the name of me Commonwealth. Tlie door was opened, and in walkad 
the landlord, in full bloom of magisterial dignity, followed by the bride¬ 
groom, with ills lowering face; tlie ostler, with his head bound up with a 
stabiecloth; and laiit, not least, four troopers, whose spurs tingled as they 
strode up ibe with pistols cocked. 
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** I hold here,^* seii the landlord,* an order, sealed by Sir John Grat* 
ton, governor of Caernarvon, to arrest and detun the person of a malign 
nant rebel, named Sir lUchard Salisbury; and 1 also hold here a warrant, 
signed by the magistrate of the soutbem district of Merionethshire, >fhich 
is mysclfv* to apprehend one John Griffitli, formerly a pikeinan in tho 
malignant army, and now an itinerant pedlar, wlio is siupectcd to be a spy 
and conveyer of intelligence to the disaffected. Corporal, do your duty, 
in the name of God and tlic Commonwealth; yonder are tho ** 
tmitoi's lie would have said, had not at Utat moment tho staff of Sir 
Ricliai'd felled him to the earth with tho shock of a slaughtered bullocki 
while at the same rime Griffith, in spite of the screams of Mabel and her 
bridosmiddens, struck down the ostler by a well-directed blow of his fist; 
and, before the soldiers could iDterforc, fell ujiou the bridegroom, and gave 
him such a pummelling that he roared again, evincing an impatience 
under suffering quite unworthy either of an ancient or a modem saiut. 
Sir Richard^ in tho act of drawing his sword, was pinioned from behind, 
and his arms being tied with his own scarf, he rolled helplessly on a 
bench, cursing alike his enemies and their new allies. The pedlar, in tho 
act of making for tho door, was stopped by a heavy blow from the kutUond 
of a pistol, tho force of which was, however, somewhat broken by u small 
skulkcap, which, concealed in his hroad-lcafcd hat, he had clapped 
on his head in tho first alarm, with all that promptitude whicli a person 
acquires who has been long habituated to scenes of danger. Mabel saw 
not the blow, for she had swooned. 

Placing a bench the communion-table, and seating himself 

thereon, the magistrate, with his usual dignified, preliminary ^ hem,* col¬ 
lected his body guard timorously around him, ea]Ie4l*»iu a pompons voice 
—on Diggory Jackson, ostler, the first witness, who coniuiciiced, in a voice 
faint from exhaustion, a detail of the conversation (>vhich our readers 
already may guess) he had overheard the night hefaro between the cava¬ 
lier and the pedlar. The msigistnite startetl at the strange account of tho 
discovery of the copper-mine, aud eyed suspiciously; first the prisoner, and 
thou tho witness. 

“And have you, I^iggnry Jackson, who have been sworn to toll the 
ti'uth, the whole truth, and noUiing but the truth, which means no gloss 
or commentary, and uothiiig beside the truth, visited the inountalu to see 
the said orifice.** 

“ I have, your worship, and ever sini*c <hiybreak, poor weak vessel 
that I am, with my wounded JieoJ, and other iuHrniities, I have spent in 
a vain scorch in the mountmns.*' 

“ Diggory Jackson, your wits wander; you have but just received tho 
said wound from the sou of Belial; for youi* poor swonl was not blessed 
like Gideon^ 0 : God favoured it not.'’ 

“ I wander rather. I failed, your worship, fi*om not knowing tlic Tiome 
of the mountain, which the vagrant had whispered too low for my onr.** 

Tho pedlar, downcast as he was at die array of justice, «ind at tho 
ill fortune which hadtlius dashed the chalice from his vciy lijis, could not 
imress a smile, which the cavalier returned. 

“Advance^ corponJt and stand down, you first witness, Diggory 
JacksonJ’ 

'The corporal, a rough soldier, advanced, making ao awkward and an* 
gainly bow to the magistrate, as he produced the ooo tents of the*pedlar*B 
pack, which had been forced open by command of the landlord. 

/line.—VOL. TfU. wo. CCCLZVI. O 
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“ I find here, amongst variou9 accursed vanities and devil’s snares for 
weak Christians^ two I'ebel songs, one entitled ^ The Brewer's dead, his 
Son’s an Ass,’ and ‘ The Beturu of th6 Cavaliers.’" 

Search the other prisoner, and produce the description of his person/’ 
^‘Eyos blue, nose aquiline, hair chestnut, a scar overthc*!^ tetn- 

* n 

What is that paper in the prisoner’s doublet?” 

“ I will read it myself to liis worship,” said Sir Bicliaid, with a voice 
of triumpli, standing forward and snatching the papier from the soldier’s 
hand. 

* Mercuthis KcdiTivus, London, 8th of hlay. 

«Vestorday the Commous, to tlie universal joy, A|>i)ointed a comnuttco 
to write Ills majesty to return and take iiossession of hU dominions;’ and 
hero folloirs a line more to my o\vi\ purpo^ic, which may save a bullet or 
two at Caornurvon : * The king s letter, received yosteidn^ from Breda, 
promises au .omucs^ to all persons whatsoever/ and thcretoro to me and 
my friends hcroj Sfr. Magistrate.” 

'Hie nmgistrate looked blnstenl as ho sat, os the soldiers, lowering their 
pistols, s)muted, uith all the ardour of sudden ]iix)sclytcs> 

“ Iwoug live the king and Sir lUchanl Snlislmry/* 

** Pca<*o to all,” cried Sir lUclnml; “ up with Uic Rose and Crown, down 
irith the Covenant; setthclMfcr barrels going,” he added, tliroiviiig a haudful 
of silver to the soldiers. All shall l>u cock*a*hoop tonight, for the meanest 
Christian shall this eve, ore the sun set, see two iuo'»ih rise over the moun- <3^ 
tains, and the loyal mau shall have hU brains reel, iu honour of bis blessed 
majesty• Shout, my mosUns, God save the king and down with his 
oiicraies; and God hicss the bridegroom and Lis bride.” 

And they did shout, such a shout, that made the welkin ring, a joyful 
souudthut startled the owl in tlie belfr}', and drove him forth hooting into 
the da^7:1iiig suulight. 

A uicny uiglit they had of it, too, at the* great bridal feast, mid at the 
Bose and Crown many a health was drunk to the lusty pedlar and his 
pretty bride: and the Riiigbl was tlie merriest of tliem all, for ho pledged 
ovo;y one, and took especial delight in proposing toasts expressive of ex¬ 
travagant and flaming loyalty, and in inking any suspected semi-Puritan 
go down upon his marrow bones and empty a measure to prove his truth. 

To judge from the lip-xeal, never were so loyal a band as tho quondam 
adlierents of the land lord-justice and the falleo Rump; they must have 
been pcrjictuolly buruing to rush iuto aims. 

On the morrow*, to the universal sorrow of tho whole vills^e, and more 
particularly of some wo know well, Sir Rldianl departed on his way to 
his own estate in Pembrokeshire, to rouse the dormant loyalty of that 
county. Within tho week, Mabel’s father, in spite of her tears, attended 
by the notary, tho minister, and onr wortiiy iriend the ostler, converted 
tlioir goods iuto broad pieces and departed for the Plantations. 

Xe^ we say, dear sympathising reader, that Griffith and Mabel 
lived haf^ily; and that by the vigorous exertions of the former in the 
copper-rome, their family rose to great importance in Merionethshire. If 
the reader visita LlanO^i, ho may be sure that the rosiest-cheeked 
in the group of playezs, and the most ingenious architect of mud-pies in 
the bro^ meadow near the church, is a youthfiil descendant of Griffith 
Owen, the luo^ pedlar, and Mabel Llewellyn his bride* 
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SPANISH FEMALE NAMES DERIVED FROM THE VIRGIN. 

Ik every Eurowan nation the namo of ihe Redeemer's mother is the 
inOflt Gonuoooly cliosen at the baptismal font, under some one or other of 
its idiomaticai variatioiiB> aa t^pifyiog iu the most vivid colours the mild** 
ness, purity, and other distinguisl^g attributes of the weaker sex; and if 
it be not, as iu CatlioHc countries, invoked with ])eeuliar vencratiou as 
that of the Queen of the Saints,** the most powerful liitcrcessov of the 
Sinner at the Throiio of Morev, ns that of the? “ Mother of Gml,” It 
is imbued witli a poetical superiority over all other female appellations, 
even wlieix* Uic Refonuation has denuded it of half its sympathetic at- 
tractiou. 

Ill Spwn, however, where, if more productive of superstition than mo¬ 
rality, of fanatic is 111 than of brotherly love, t)w mere outward manifesta¬ 
tion of religions faith per\'adcs uU tUitigs iu a degree unknown in any 
otluH* country', and by the iutoiiaity of its expression half atones for tho 
pervi^rsity oi its doctrine, it is no exaggeration to say that three parts of 
the fomalo population bear tbc name of Mary, if not in crude simplicity, 
witli, what 19 commoner, one or uiiotlicr of tlio attributes of tho V'irgiti 
attached to it, or, ivhat is tlio (rommonest of all, entirely by implicutiou ; 
tbat U to sny, suppressing tin* name itself, and adopting the attribute of 
some of the nunu^*ous images of tlic Virgin (iiiaDv still supposed to possess 
miraculous powers, otlicvs mci’ely coniiectcxl witli legmidiuy lorv) which 
exist in dillerent parts of the country. 

This cNchisivc jicculiarity of Spain may be accounted for in two ways: 
the one, because tbe ni<’2*e fact of many persons, perIiu]}S in the same 
faiully, ];caring the some name would lie productive of conliision and iu- 
eoiiveuloncc; the other, because Uie attribute, gi^iienvlly s|joaI\iiig. pos¬ 
sesses the aiMitiooul attraction of conveying at once U* the inil id an abstract 
definition, the simplest expicssion of wliich is more forcible and siguilica- 
tivc than If it were idlieil with others, merely implied, but nut oxpiossed, 
ill the nggreguto of perfections of wbudi the name itself is cousiilured eui- 
blematioal. 

TIig oxtremcly common female apjiellations iu Spain of Encariiacuuj, 
RcJukI, Amparo (favour), Dolores, with its dhnlnttttvcs of Ix>la and 
Lolita, Coueei>cion, with that of (kiucho, ilcrecdes (iiioixy), ('oiisuclo 
(consolation), 3Ii!agi‘os (miraclr.s), and Cannon, and those somowliat less 
commonly adopted, of Puriljcainoii, witli its contraction, Pura; Cande¬ 
laria, with that of Candelas; Socorro (succour), Soledad (solitude), Ma- 
dre do Dios, Luz (light), Patrocbiia (patroness), Anuneiacion, Su- 
CC5SO (success), Graria (grace), /Vscencion, Aseweioo, Gloria, Pu>: 
(peace), Solidad, Esperanzo, and Bclcu; and those again less common, 
of Cainino (road), Africa, Maravillas (wonders), J^hlem, Tran^ito 
(transit), Expectacion, Prcsentacion, and Mar (sea), merely relate to some 
of the iociaents connected with the miraculous event of tho birth of 
Christ, or imply a siuiplo invocation for aid or protection. But there is 
aether class of names, which are equally common, which equally denote 
ad attribute of the Virgin, or an event lu her history, but wliich possets 
the additional peculiarity of being connected with sozno particular image 
emoted iu honour of her in some particular place to wlucb a legend is 
attached. These epithets ore, Angeles, Angustias (angaiahes), Nieve 

o2 
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S aow), Remedioa, Virtudes, Estrella (ftte)) Rosario (roea^); and then 
ere u a third class, also common, which dcriye tbeir oripa exclusively 
from the circumstances attending the emtion of some ima« (considered 
to possess miraculous powers), and wMch are mostly confined to its imme-< 
diato neighbourhood, aud which are the following: Fuensanta, Guada* 
loupe, Monserrate, Reyes (kings), and Pilar (pillar). 

A Jesuit of the name of Juan de Villafanei Professor of Theology at 
the College of Salamanca in the year 1726, published a treatise upon 
the difTerent images of the Virgin contained in Spain, from which the 
following explanations of the origin of the two latter classes of names 
are extracted. 

The name of Angeles is derived from the image of Nuestra Sehora 
de los Angeles,*’ which was contained in tlie Convent of Sati Geronimo 
at Madrid, and which is now in the Church of Atocha in tbo same city, 
and tlio history of which is thus related: In the Convent of Son Ger^ 
nimo was an old nun, whose name was Maria de la Cruz. Three dlf« 
ferent times, whilst she was engaged in her devotions, the Virgin ap« 
peared to her under the form of ^ Nuestra Sehora de Guad^oupe,*’ 
and conimoiided her to cause another imago of herself, exactly like the 
one under the forn) of which sho then app^oed, to be made. The prior 
of the convent at Krst'seems to have entertained doubts as to the old nun*s 
sanity; but having had her state of mind examined into by learned phy si- 
dans, he at last placad implidt credence in her, and having sent to obtra the 
exact mensuremeut of the iinngo of Nuestra Sehora de Guadaloupo,” he 
proceeded to liavc ariodicr nianufrictnred in exact imitation of it, in accord¬ 
ance with Maria de la Cruz’s revelations. When the figure was com¬ 
pleted, however, the head did not wpear to him to correspond with the 
rest of the work, so lie had it cut on aud replaced by another; but that 
very same night ‘^Niir^stm Schozu do Guadaloupe’* appeared again to 
the old nun with a very sorrowful expression of face, and upon her 
inquiring the cause, she replied, I am sorrowful, my daughter, bccauso 
I h«ave been decapitated;” and when tlie morning dawned the nun sent for 
the head wliich had been removed, and replaced it upon the trunk again. 
The statue was placed in the convent moir upon the day of the Holy 
Trituty, the 13tn at* June, 1604; but the monks of the Convent of 
Nuestra Seuom do Guadaloupoi” opposing its being called by the same 
name as its prototype, as it at first was, tho name was changed to that 
of Nuestra Senora do los zVngeles.” 

The image of Nuestra Senora de los Angustias” is at Grenada, ond 
holds in its arms the effigy of tlie body of Christ, from which circum¬ 
stance the e^uthet of Angustias” (anguishes) is derived. The following 
is the history related respecting it. 

When the city of Grenada was released from the Moors, some devout 
men erected a little hermitage in honour of the Virgin (an ancient 
figure of whom, it will be rejected, was bronght to the city walls by 
I^g Ferdinand aud Queen Isabella the Cathmic, and to which act of 
devotbn their viotoiy was attributed). The little building was upon an 
eminence near the ettyy overlooking the Sierra Moreno, and those that 
erected it used to resort there for devotional purposes. The chief pro¬ 
moter of the work was accustomed to meditate much upon the sufiennge 
of the Vir|^, and upon the death* and passion of her divine Son, and 
hu cMef wish was to be able to erect an imago in the place, commemo* 
rative the all-absorbing subject of his thoughts; but idtbougfa his 
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wUh was partidpated in by the others, they had not the means of gtati- 
fying it. 

day, however, when he was at prayer alone in the hermitagei be 
observed a simply-dressed lady enter, accompanied by two beautiAil 

E hs, who almost immediacy departed, leaving the lady kneeling 
re the altar, and seemingly absorbed in prayer. After waiting many 
hours in expectation of the iady*s finishing her orisons, night gkw in, 
and it being necessary to shut up the door of the place, the individual 
approached her, and, to his infinite joy and surprise, found that she was 
metamorphosed into an image of Blessed Virgin, with the body of 
her divine Son in her arms, and just such a one as he had so long desired 
to erect in the place. It is of wood, supposed to be incorrupribk, but of 
what kind, remains, it is said, a mystery. The hermitage was afterwards 
inclosed within a spacious church, and a convent was also erected upon 
the spot, which has ever siuce been considered one of peculiar sanctity. 

The image of Nuestra Scuora de Nleva*^ is in the little town called 
after it ** Villa dc Santa Maria la Ileal do Nieva,'* five leagues from 
Segovia. Its appellation is dorivod ftom its having been discovered at the 
same place, originally oidled Nieva; and it is also sometimes known by 
the name of *^Nuestra Senora dc la Soterrafia,’* from liaving been found 
under ground. It is supposed to be of great antiquity, but its date is 
unknown. It is conjectured, however, to have been brought to Hispania 
by the disciples of St. Peter, and to have been hidden upon the invasion 
of the countiy by the Arabs. The legend connocteu with it is as 
follows: 

In the year 1392 a poor countryman, named Pedro Aniador, left his 
native place, called Pozul dc Gallina, and scttleii at Nieva. He was of a 
very pious turn of mind, and, wliilst engaged in tending his sheep, was 
accustomed frequently to ofier up prayers to God and the Virgin Mary. 
On a certain day the Virgin appeared to him in great glory, and thus 
addressed him: 

** Go to Segovia, my son, and toll the bishop to come and dbinter an 
image of me which lies buried among these stones. Go! begone! and I 
wiU mind tliy sheep till thou coniest back.'* 

And Pedro Amador did as the Virgin desired him, and presented him¬ 
self at the episcopal palace, where, although at first driven from the door 
on account of his humble apparel, lio at length obtained admittance. 

The bishop, whose name was Don Alonso do Frias, refused to give 
credence to his strange talc unless he could produce some sign or token of 
the truth of it The shepherd returned to Nieva, and related to the 
Vir^n the cause of the f^ure of his errand. She replied to him, 

** Return to Segovia, good Pedro, for 1 will thee a token by which 
th^will believe riieo.*’ 

Ihe man answered, “ I will do as thou desirest me; but first let me 
take my sheep to drink.*^ 

The Virrin answered, ** Pull aside the reeds behind thee, good Pedro, 
and out of riiom water shall flow forth for thy sheep.” 

And the shepherd obeyed, and a spring sparlcled forth which has 
remwed to this day, and is called the Holy Fouotaio. 

The Virgin then picked up a smJl piece of slate, and, putting it into 
Pedro’s hand, said to him, 

Return to Segovia, my son, and by the token that no one will be able 
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to remove thiK piece of slate from thj haod Uut the bishop himself, what 
thou relatcst wfll bo bclicTcd, and my bidding; fuliiliGd.*’ 

And the shepherd returned to Sogovio, leaving the blessed Mother of 
God in charge of liis flock a second time] and oti his arrival he was re¬ 
fused admittance ut the bishop's palace, and the servants began to sneer 
at him, until they found that nouc of them could roinovc the little piece 
of state from tlic palm of his hand, when they wen* so much astouished 
that they hastened to relate the prodigy to tim bishop, who instantly 
caused the man to bo admitted ; and the picec of 2 <late, alth(nigh resisting 
the efforts of every one else to remove it, instantly yiclchnl to the toueli 
of the holy mail, who followed Pedro, togctJier with many citizeus of 
Segovia; and coming to the place wdicrc the fiiuntaiik flowed, and where 
they knew that there wa^ Tto water b(»fore, they wciv. more and more cem- 
viuced of the trutli of what they had hcanl. A.nd they dug into the earth, 
and discovon*d the mimculoiis image, inclost^d in a colliti of slnto; and 
they related what had occurrccf to Queen Catntiiia, wltn dwelt in the 
royal alcazar of Segovia* who ereetcil a c<*iivcut u[.oii the and 

founded the town of Santa Maria la de Nieva. 

Tlic history of “Nurstrjv Seuora de los lteiuedi«.v do Madrid” is tluis 
related: San Grt»gori<\ who filled Su Peters elnir iu the year alter 
he had comeititl the Low Countries to (Hiristimuty, bcstowetl upon a 
convent ho had founilctl on the Kank^ of dm a llguvo of the Virgin, 
about a foot high, tlic origin of wliich is un** iv.m, hut which became 
renoivucd for the minicles il wn>uglit during e long lupsi^ of years. At 
length, at the Uoforinaiton, and iluriiig the n*b» lliou of the Prince of 
Orange and the nwolt of Fbmdurs, the com«*nt on the Meuse was 
deviLstated, like umnp others, and a |K)itioM of (he wood and matennU it 
was composed of fell into the hands of a man who dwelt near it, sin)* iiinong 
them, the little image of the Virgin, which had bceii socnilcgiously torn 
down. This mnn. althougl) ho was himself of the llefunncd creed, 
gladly .rffoi'dcd a hiding-pla4H4 Jii his house, during the disturbance's hi the 
ncighbourhooil, to such of the Catholic party as could allcinl to pay him 
well for it Among these was a SpanUh •‘hidalgo,” named Juan do 
Loi'uoln, and a native of Cuenca. <)nc day during the wintov season, 
amidst thu wood which blazed upon the hearth, and w'hieh consisted of 
thatot niiiioil convent, the SiMiiiiard pci'cclvctl to Iris liorror the little 
imago ('f the Virgin in the midst of the flames, and, by he at 

lengtii induced his host to allow him to take it out of the ti.w; and not¬ 
withstanding that it had been more than half an hour exposed to the 
fiames, and although the material it was composed of was quite dry, and 
very inflainmablo, he was delighted to find diat it bore no traces of the 
destructive elciuent, except bring of a somewhat darker brown, and from 
having a little blibUT upon the forcliead, which is observable to this day. 
Joan dc Lerueln p^es^'r^’od the image with great care, folding it in linen, 
and be made a vow, that, if it pliHiscd die Almighty to allow him to 
return in safety to bis native land, he would present it to the convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy at Cticnca; and he derived great consolation during 
his exile from tlio possession of the sacred imi^, and at length was 
enabled to embark for Spdn, tc^thor widi the ArchHsbop of Santiago, 
who had been on a secret mission in those parts. After they hod set sail 
«i dreadful tempest arose, and, wiulst the crew and passengers were seek¬ 
ing in prayer a refuge from their peril, tbeorulihishop went about amongst 
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theni) confesstug and animating their zeal; nud when he catn^ to 

Juan flc Lcruela, he appeai*ed so calm and collected in the midst of so 
much desolation that nc coidd not refaiin from interrogatiDg him, and 
expressing his astonishment. Then Juaii de Lcniola uuwnimd the linen 
coverings and sliowed him tlie image b<* had brought with him, and m 
the power of which to preserve him from danger he pbused implicit ooa- 
fidcncc; and the archhishop prostrated himself before it, and the tempest 
ceased instantly, and tiicir navigation wuh most prosperous until tiiey 
entered tiio port of Coruna. 

Upon disembaihing, Juan do Lcruehi ronvey<Hl the imago ioCnenca, 
acceding to tho vow he had made, ind hud it pineal with gt^c at ]>OTnp 
and ceremony in the (Jonvent of the Sisters of Mercy, and tho arch¬ 
bishop commanded it to bo Ciilicd "Nuestra Scunra do los Kemedios,’^ 
not only in coinmcmomtion of their miraculous prt^stTvation frc»m shi]>- 
wreck, Luthccuus^e all tliosit who lia<l ivt^mrsc to it e<|>4‘ricnet*d alloviation 
In thoii grief. And its reiH»wn uiero>tso«( no much that it was thought 
expedient (many year^ after J(Uin dc U*riiela’s death) to remove it to the 
capital nf the kingdom. I^revioiisly, tiowevor, out of rcsj>cct for the will 
of tho pious soldi<*i* who had dr|)Osited die hinigo in Ins native place, 
the llevcrcml Prior Jium de t'ovarrubias went to (Juciich, ami, kneeling 
down befon? it, iuiplonHl for grice to act as was host for du' glory oi 
Gud an<l Ids saints; and by siMs-ial inspiiation from lloavcii, as it would 
appeal, ho aunouucud his cttmictiou tliui m» pns-ious a jewel ^1lould be 
treasured up in a niom lH.s*oining s^inotnary. niid in a place r)f ntore im¬ 
portance than the scantil) po|>ulntcdti)wufif Cueiirai such a one, in fact, 
as his own convent ;it j^bidrid. where the aflhu*iu*i* 'if visitors was very 
gr*eat, and lo whli'ii tin- sovereign himself ofuui n‘jKun‘4l. Jn cojis^hj nonce 
of the?fle rcpiVfjcntuitions tlic image was hroughtui gn*at state from Cuenca, 
and depoHited in tbc clia|H*l of ebu ('•mvimt of Mistricmxli at Ma<lrid, on 
dm 8t(i of Mcptcinbci, ItiOl, in llio presoiico of his (/uUmlic Majesty 
Philip 111. 

Of the history of the image of “Niw^tra Scuorado las V'irlmles'* nothing 
whatever is known. It is eontiuiu'd in a cimvcnt at Viha th* ' tcvido, 
between Medina del (y:un[K> uml Salamaiicu, and it^ cideit/i^y rests 
cbieHy upon the tradilien iif a learned monk, named Simon, who laboured 
under an impediment of sjicccti, liaving been cured, and j cndcred an 
cliH|ucut ])rcachcr tbioug!) its mii*aeulous iiitcrviailioii. 

There are two hnugusof “Kuestm Seiiora dc la Estrella.*' One is ui 
the convent of tln^ satne name, near the town of Briones, in tlie district 
of LaRioxo, <uid was first I'olled Nucstra Seuoni do la Kncina (evergreen 
oak), liaviDg first appeared ia a tree of that description, according to an 
old and ill-defined tradition. The reason of its change of name wj^ as 
follows: The Archdeacon of Calahorm, Don Diego dc Entreua, >vas 
overtaken one night hy a dreadful stnnn os he was journeying to the 
convent, and, losing his way amidst the daikaess of the night, invoked 
the ussistance of the Virgin of Enciiia, who immediately apiwared to liirn 
in the foim of a stai*, and guided him in safety to his journey’s end. 

Tho other figure of ” Nucstm Scfiora dc la tlrtrclla” is i» the cathedral 
of Seville, \u which rity it is an object of great venemtiou. Whether it 
owes its epithet to .any i>cculiar tnubtion, however, Villafane does not 
relate; and it is probable tliat the natno is merely omblematic&l of tho 
peculiar lustio witli which popular credulity has endowed it. 
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The following liietoryj related by Villafonci of Nuestra S&lotq, del 
Bosario, resembles Id aomc repects tnat of Nuestra Seuora de loa Reme* 
dies. Id the year Io41 the aged Bhhop of Panama, Don Tomas de 
Berlanga, was on his Towage home to Spain from America, with the view 
of resigning his bishopnek, and of retiriog to a convent for the rest of his 
days, when a tremendous storm arose, spreading the utmost consternation 
among the crew and passengers in the ship, aod the bishop, throwing his 
episcopal vestments around him, fell upon nis knees on the deck and began 
to I'ecito the litany of the Vii^n Mary with tlio utmost fervour; but still 
the tempest raged, increauug io violence every iostant, until at length a 
breaker of far greater site than all the others, and whidi was so high OS 
to appear like a huge column of water, reared itself aloft, and seemed to 
render the vessel’s destruction inevitable. The ship’s crew stood aghast; 
but the aged bishop was undaunted, and continued rcciUng the utany 
with increased fervour, aud the iuimonsc bulk of water struck the vessel 
quite gently, and from the midst of it was cast out upon the deck a small 
wooden box, and then tlic tempest instantly eoosod. Upon this a dispute 
arose between the bishop and the captain of the vessel as to which of 
them the box belonged; but it was at length proposed by the bishop that 
if (as he suspected) it contained ouy holy relic, or anything whatever 
appertaining to the worship of God, it should belong to him; but that if 
it contoincu gold or treasure, or anything eke of moro worldly valuo, the 
captain should retain possession of it; whicli proi)osaI met with the 
latter’s approval. 

On opouiug the box, a brilliant light issued from it, and inside was 
found a beautiful image of the Viigiii, w*hich, upon arriving in Spun, the 
bisliop had placed, with great porup, in the conveot of the city of Medina 
de Mioseco, into whicit he retired, according to the determination he had 
mode. 

We now come to the class of female names beforo mentioned, which are 
merely derived from the history connected with some parUcular effigy of 
the vir^n, without expressing any attribute. 

All that Juan de Villafane can tell us of the image of Nuestra Senora 
de Fuento Santa” (generally contracted into ^^Fueosanta”) is, that it is 
contmued in a small chapel outside the walls of the city of Cordova, and 
that tradition relates that it was found originally near a fountiun, to 
which tlio name of Holy was given in consequence. The same miracle, 
that of loosening the tongue of a priest, is attributed to it os to that of 

Nucstra Seiioi*a de las Virtudes.” An image of the same virgin in a 
church near the city of Murcia is also an object of great veneration, and 
the name of Fuensanta is very common throughout the province. 

The image of ''Nuestra Sefjoni de Guadeloupe,” so intimatelv con- 
nected with tliat of ^^Nuesti'a Schora de los Angeles,” os has been Aown, 
is contained in the Convent of Guodaloupe, near Logrosan, aud in the midst 
of the chain of mountains dividing the jirovinces of Toledo and Eitre- 
modura, Qf which latter province tliis Vir^n is considered to be the especial 
patroness. The convent was formerly one of the richest in Spun. The 
image is said to have been carried through the streets of 'Rome by St. 
Gr^O^f And to have anested the progress of a dreadful pestilence which 
was raging in that mty. St. Gregory presented it afterwards to St. ][ri- 
dore, who nad come from Spain to a conclave upon reli^ous matters, and 
who was preserved from shipwreck throbgh its intervention on his voyag# 
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hone alMut the year 600. He carried it to Seville, where It wae held iu 
peat veneration nstil the entrance of die Moore into Spain, when the 
cituene of SevUlo carried away the holy imagty lost it should &I1 into the 
hands of the infidels, and, wandering into Estremadura, buried it at leugth 
amidst the rocks of the ** SieTTa,** at the foot of the Villuenca Mountain, 
and at the source of the river called Guadaloupe, a name derived, it is 
said, from tlic Arabic word “ Guada,^ a stream, and **lobo/’ the Spanish 
for a wolf, these animals being numerous in this part of the country; and 
thW also buried with it a history in wriring of the sainted image. 

Juan de Villafiuie thus relates the mode of its discovery; About the 
year 1826 a herdsman of Caceres, whilst minding hb cows in the 
nriffhbourhood of the town of Talaverano, suddenly missed one of them, 
and wandered forth, during three days, amidst the mountains in search 
of it. At length, coming to a spring, he sat down beside it to drink, and 
refresh himself. After garing aMut him for some time, he suddenly per** 
ceived the cow he was in search of, lying dead upon the ground a few 
paces off, but without any wound or external injury whatever. Wishing 
to carry away the animaTs skin, the herdsman toolc out his knife, and by 
chance the first incirion ho made in the breast was in the form of a cross, 
and instantly the cow came to life and sprang upon its legs; the man 
stood aghast with astonishment, and, on looking round, he beheld the 
Blessed viigin standing in great glory beside him, and slic commanded 
him to drive the cow to Caccros, and to tell the priests of the convent 
there to come and search for the image of her wnich was buried where 
the cow lay dead, and where they wero afterwards to erect a cliapcl in 
her honour. 

Upon the herdsman’s return to Caceres with his cow, he found hb wife 
weeping upon the threshold of his cottage, fisr their only son was dead, 
and, casting himself upon hb kuees on the ground, he prayed fervently to 
the Virgin that, as she had voudisafed to restore tlic animal to life, she 
would likewise resuscitate the human creature, and at the samo moment 
the priests came to fetch the corpse away and bury it, when tito young 
man immediately arose and besought lus father to condurrt ]um to the 
place ho had just rotunicd fnnn, and where the Virgin had appeared to 
nim. And then the herdsman related all that haa befallen him, aud 
showed the priests the cross in the cow’s breast, which, together with the 
miraculous restomtiou of his son to life, luducod them to give credence to 
him, and he conducted them to the spot where the miraculous apparition 
had revealed itself; and they dug up the holy image, which was in aa 
good preservation as if it had hSeu buried only the day before instead 
of some six hundred years ; and they also (bund the written paper de¬ 
posited with it And Don Alonso VII., King of Castile and Loon, re¬ 
placed tlie small cbapel which the priests erected on the spot by a convent, 
and aodowed it with rich possessions. • 

The image of Xuestra Senora de Montserrate” b now contained in 
the Church of Esparraguera, a small town in Catalonia, and was brought 
there in 1836 from a famous convent upon the Montserrate Mount^ 
in the same neighbourhood, where it liad b^n an object of great veueration 
fi>r nearly a thousand years. Its dbeovery b thus related by J uao de VtUe* 
£uie. About the year 880, upon a Mturday, some shepherds were 
tiding their flocks upon the banks of the River Lobregat, which flows 
at the fix»t of the Montaemte Mouolain ; and sometiine after night&ll 
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they perceived that the mouQtaiiiy &r from bein^ enveloped in the 
generd darkness that prevuled, shone forth in daylight as clear as that 
of Ttoonday> and at the same time they beard sweet music, apparently 
descending from heaven. 

Upon the recurrence of this prodigy upon two succeeding Saturdays, 
tho men went and told the priest of tho ueighhouring villago of Auleea, 
whO) after he had himself witnessed the strange sight, related all that 
he had seen to Gottomaro, Bishop of Maureso, who went with a pro¬ 
cession to the mountdn upon tlie Saturday following, when the usual 
wonderful phenomenon presented itself to nis eyes. lie ascended the 
mountain, accompanied by a large concourse of people, and iu a cave 
near the summit they found a small image of the Virgin, which had been 
concealed there by some citiseos of Barcelona upou tlic iuvestituru of 
tlmt city by tho Moors in the year 717; nud the convent which was 
founded upon the spot became cue of tlic riclicst in Spain, being endowed . 
by severed succeeding soverdgos* 

The image of ^‘Muestra Sonora do los Reyes de Sevilla * is contained 
in tho cath^ral of the Andalusian capital, and dcriveil iu denorninatton 
of Kings’’ from having been brouglit thither hy King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella the Catholic, or [lossibly might have acquired the appel¬ 
lation at a much earlier period, as, in couscquencc of the llcur«de-li9 upon 
tlic right foot of the figure, it bos been conjectured to have come ori- 
ipnally from France, aud^ have been given by St. Louis of Franco to 
nii cousin St. Ferdinand, King of Costilo mid Leon. 

However, the tradition of its origin related by Villafane,* and com¬ 
monly believed at Seville, is as follows: 

The Virgin having api>eared to St. Ferdinand in a vision, his supreme 
desire was to possess an image of her cx:ictly similar to the one iudelibiy 
impressed upon his imi^'ination. He called around him the most skilful 
artificers his kingdom contained; but, notwithstanding the exact descrip¬ 
tion he gave them of the divine apparition, they never succeeded iu em¬ 
bodying it to the mouareVs saUsfuclion. At leagth he began to despair 
of attaining the object of Ins wishes, when, on a certain day, two young 
men, apparently artisans, presented tlicuaselves, ami engird to make an 
image, exactly in accord onco witli the king’s description of tho visiou, in tho 
space of three days, if he would give Uicm an aportincut in wlucU they 
might renudn undisturbod. Tlie king joyfully consented, and at tho end 
of the specified time an image was fi^od in the room exactly ainular to 
the one which until then existed in the king’s imagination alone; 
but the workmen had dis;^)pcared, and were never heard of afterwards. 

The image of ** Nucstra Sefiora del Pilar,” in the cathedral of Zara¬ 
goza, is held iu the greatest venerarion, not only in the province of Ana- 
gon, but throughout all Spain, and ViUofaue is more thw usually volu¬ 
minous in his notice^of it, of which the following is an epitome: ' 

'The. Apostle St James, having arrived at Zaragoza during bis mission 
to Spmn, was kneeling in prayer outside the city, when, on a sudden, 
oelestUl music resounded mtn on high, and angels ^peared amidst a 
great glare of light; and in the midst, the Mother of God, herself in 
glory, seated upon a throne, and witli a small pillar of jasper, supporting 
a figure of herself of the same material in her hand, and she commanded 
the apostle to found a temple in honour of her on that spot, and deliveied 
the figure to him to be er^rted in the middle of it. And the apostle and 
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his followers worked diligently) and, previously to quitting the place, com* 
pleted a amall, rude sanctuof}' arouiHl the pillar, which building was 
gradually, by the labours of the pious in after ages, increased in size and 
splendour, until it became the pn.*scnt magnificent structure. 

Any descriptions of the diiTercnt images of Virgius, or of the various 
▼otive offerings to them, have been purposely avoid^, as well as any 
mention of the long list of miracles ascribed to almost all of them; for the 
first would be supererogatory in regard to a country like Spain, about which 
so much has been already written, ajid where every church ur statue of 
any note has been so often described; and the second, ajiart the ignorant 
oiMulity tliey exhibit, and which is by no means interesting to detail, are 
far too numerous to come within the limits of this article, the only object 
of which is to furnish a definition of some of those female names, at 
once eccentric and poetical, which constitute a leading characteristic in a 
country possessing so many. 

Names, such as Jesusa, or Trinidad, the latter perhaps the commonest 
appellation of all in cvetr port of the country, do not como within the 
category intended to he here established, as they relate to the ]l(!dceiner 
alone, and do not imply any direct I'cfcrence to the Virgin, and those, 
both male and fenmlc, acrived from tlu^ saints, coiiKtitutis one may say, 
the baptismal appellations of tlic whole [lopulatioii of tlic I'eninsula. 


MAJOR OTIS CONKLINS LETTER TROM LONDON TO DR. 

ADONIUAM MERKLE OF OINCINNATL OHIO. 

KUITED DT nKC].R SAM. 

My PEAK ADtJNlBAai, 

I have had a month’s nm over England, and parts of Iroland. Scotland 
and Wales, since I arrived these parts, uhich our graiidfather was 
wont to call “ the Old Country.” Old it coitainly is, for wo can, any day, 
view the remains nf works which occupied the legions of Julius CJo^ar, 
or were performed at the beck of the chivalric followers of tlie Norman 
William. This fact you so much anticq>ate that you may be surjirised 
when I state that everything not in ruins is much more new than old. 
That which looks the most antique is only after the antique.” Travel 
which way I will, nearly ull 1 see is of modem date. 1 do believe that 
the British wo thought were dying arc aU dead and buried, and that a 
fresh assortment is now ou view, distributed for the moat part in new, 
lofty ted substantial buildings. 

Liverpool is decidedly more modem than New York, for it has not a 
tingle wooden church or steeple: tho docks just built seem deatined to 
whibit perfect granite at Doomsday, and tlie mediawal British shipping 
is giving way to splendid spocimons of rivaW to the purest American 
naval architectui'e. Mancliester, Glasgow, Dublin, Ilelfast and Bir- 
ningham are all new towns, or (not to speak equivocally) th^ are 
modem antiques. Old Sing Lud’s town is buried so deep that it took 
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fchreo editori of a now^psmer to discover» uuder their uodem printine 
office, any fbundatiou of that king’s reigiK London should he naiDM 
Hew Londonf in imitation of our York being called New York, for one 
is about as new as the other, except m name. Most of the churches, 
public building^ streets and bridges in this modem Babylon are new. 
The Exchange is new, the Queen's Palace new, the Palace of the Legis* 
latum new, and oven a considerable part of Westminster Abbey, vene« 
rable in name and association, is (iucluding its monuments) but half a 
century old. The Tower of London, where the kings used to play such 
pranks os made the angels weep, is partly fresh from the caisel and 
brick-field. In the words of Macbeth ^ Noming is” (ancient here) ‘^but 
what is not!" 

With every American you have heard of Co vent Garden Market and 
Old Druiy l^e. I arrived at a new hotel called the Old Hummums 
aud found the market and the tlieatros with no marks of age on thein* 

I lodge in a new street in their neighbourhood, and within a very short 
distance of nearly all the newspaper offices. Being too ill to read, during 
several days, for once in my life I amused myself by looking out of a 
window, and am tliercfore enabled to give you some staristics respecting 
it which will present a pen and ink sketch of the pantomime in ten 
thousand stveots of this huge mass of human tenements. 

In three days the puppet sliow called Punch” came up the street 
five times without pcifomiiiig, but tlie sixtli time the renewued buffoon, 
who has never yet keen seen in America, went through his adventures 
mid was carried off by Old Hookey, to the admiration of a considerable 
crowd of people of all ages. Two companies of tumblers spread their 
coipiets and pointed the poles of their heads to tlie centre of terrestrial 

f nvitatiou, uiid three quartettes of Ethiopian screnaders (among whom 
am ashamed to confess I detected several iohite cittseos of our glorious 
Bcpublic) jumped Jim Crow; saluted Miss Dinah i inquired who was 
knocking at the door, and went ** Ober de Mouutmn.” Then there was 
a mail w*ho brought some canaries aud bulIEnches which danced on ropes 
and fiiod small pistols: another who came with a malicious but clever 
monkey riding on a melancholy dog: s^enteeu men with excruciating 
barrel organs: four Swiss inouiitaiacen grindiug stretched wires and 
chanting the airs of tlicatrical villagers: eight Romans dressed ia 
brigand hats, and uttering bravuras, wliile they squeezed guitar strings 
and looked up towards the drawing-rooms; ooo man making a stupendous 
lingual noise to ^ve audible notice that he was deaf and dumb, and 
lequiied a proper consideration in copper^^ brazen imporition I believe: 
two men dressed os very clean sailors, and supposed to be ringing comic 
songs after being wrecked iu the Bay of Biscay. Betides these there 
was a clerk-like looking man, with a bnxom wife and seven well-behaved 
children, performing wliit is called the silent dodge,” which consists of 
two babies being nursed to sleep by their supposed mother, while the 
remainder of the juvenile gi'oup stuid hand to hand in a row; the father 
looking on the pavement to express his amazement, shame and contrition 
at havug so many children, and keeping one hand undei’ lixa waistcoat 
while the other is continually oFeriiig a few matches in exchange for any 
number of small coppers in money. 

The most nuseraole objects seen from my window were four in num-.. 
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ber» all dir^«Iooking» middle-^ed women, aiDging Home, sweet 
Home r and Away to the MouQtain*$ Brow!” These, I was told, 
were gin-drinkcrs, as was also a man who oae day came in a state of 
half nudity, and shivered and shook himself before each house, represent* 
ing, very naturally, a goneness of stomach,** as our sarsaparilla doctors 
say. But there were some other characters who were really amuring. 
One was an old man with an eiaspcratcd countenance, a hoarse voice, 
and a poetical turn of mind, who cried Liv^ souls, meaning thereby 
some nat, floundordooking dead (ish, covered with a mudd^ rag, and up 
to their gills in the previous organic rcomns of the basket In wnieh they 
were laid oat to tempt purchasers among the housemaids, or housewives, 
too thrifty to purchase from fishmongers who pay rents. Then there 
came a man with a loud voice and a magnificent collection of oranges 
and Barcelona nuts in a two*wheeled barrow: a man with a cutler's 
grind!ng*stone, with a little fire behind it to heat water, melt solder and 
take the chill off his half pint of porter: a man with a horso and van 
in wMch was a machine for sharpening knives by thirty twists of a 
handle, and polishing them by an extra uumber of thirty twists aiul one 
passage through a clean cloth: a man witli dog's and cat's meat cut 
into delicate slices and rolled so as to receive a skewer: a man with 
flowers made into bundles of nosegays: and a considerable number of 
women with water-cresses. There were two men with a cart nud two 
baskets to collect bones, rags and dust which were carefully separated ; 
the bones and rags, in very small quantities, being thrown into the dust 
as compHmenta^ fees to tlie dustmen, one of whom I heard remark that 
they h^ not raised a sufficiont liecatomb from three houses to procure 
“ half a pint a fact which showed great care of their perejuisites hy at 
least thnw servants: there was also n man who came and looked into 
all the parlour windoivs, and wliistlcd, wlulo he rested one foot by 
placing its heel on the pavement and tunied half round on the other foot 
to secare every possible offer lie might receive for moving onwards to iho 
next window. Lastly there were riz respectably •dressed Jews who came 
every morning to secure, at a small profit and loss, any quant i‘y of old 
clothes, hats, shoes and boots which might be discarded since their pro* 
vious niatutiual visit. But ho# shall I describe to you whut I witnessed 
with my own eyes, respeering the enormous quantity of porter drank 
in this street ? It was prodi^ous! At nine o'clock the servant at 
Ho. 4 went for half a pint in a croam*jug. At ten, two quarts and a 
pint passed in a fino frothy state, to Hos. 1, 8 and 9. At eleven a tin 
painted can went by, with a large quantity for No. 18, which stretched 
the carrier's arm. From tliat time till five o'clock pint after pint, quart 
after quart, and gallon after gallon went by ii\ rapid succcs&ion. The 
servant in No. 6, which is a lod^n^housc walked swiftly for five quarts 
in an hour; and every half hour, m the middle of the day, two men 
(called hoys with a vulgar prefix) passed up and down the street witli a 
wooden machine having two shelves, one nolding pitns and the other 
murti. It is said that every tri^ ibeso “ boys*' make half a pint for 
themiclves, by pouring the porter from one can to another just previous 
to delivering it, when the exhibition of froth enables them to abstract a 
balance of which U known as ^*E7ftire Triple X Heavy 
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The London lodgiTig^faouso keopcrs^for tlic most [>Art a rapacious and 
\uirCiisonabIc sot—have completely outwitted themselves tliis year. Under * 
itic impression that tlie town was to be inundated with strangers, with 
whom money was to be no object, they asked such unreasonablo prices 
as to drive their old customers away^ while the reputation of high 
prices has called such an inundation of new letters into eristeaco os com* 
plctoly to glut and overstock the market. Nortli, south, east, and west, 
is all the same; houses and **Lodgings to let’* still appear in every 
window. So far from the opening of tlic Exhibition diminishing the 
number, they absolutely seemed to iucrcase; and now, at the present 
writing-^thc middle of tlic month—they are as numerous as ever. 

\Vu declavo that, <luritig tlic year of tlio rmlway mania, lodgings were 
far more difficult to got at the west end of the town tlian they are this, 
for in the railway year there were none but the regular professionals’* 
to supply them; whereas, in this year of grace, everybody seems to Imve 
tumod house or lodging^letter, and the town would accommodate double 
the number of people tliat arc in it* Besides, in the riuhvay year, the 
vbitors were spending ottier [icoplc s money; whereas, this year, they are 
spemding their own, which makes a couhidcrablc difference in some 
people’s ** goings on.” UnUl the Exhibition opnicd, iTiost of the lodging 
aud hoiiscdottcia, both old Imudsaiid now, stood ont, feeling *Uure”— 
or, at all cven^ saying so—that tlmy would get their prices. 

When it was announced that the Queen would open the Exhibition in 
person, they were confident of it, aud grew, if possible, more unreasonable. 
Punchy too, kept up the pleasant delusion, by depicting hordes of 
foi'cngncrs huddling into a suigU^ apartment, or bivouaeing in the park. 
Still, with all their eonfidciicemidhorpings on tlic numbers of foreigners 
tliat were coming, it was pretty evident to uiqiiirers tliat the lodging- 
house keo|>ers would rather take in their o^m countrymen tlian any of our 
continental, or even transatlantic friends. ludecd, they very soou 
began to be alarmed at foreigners; and almost tbo first question they 
DOW put is, How njany Jo you want them for ?** 

The country papers quoted the unreasonable demands of the Londoners, 
aud an impression speedily prevailed that a visit to London would be a 
most luinous oSoir. It is to dispel that delusion, and put our country 
readers in die way of partaking of this great national treat at a reasonable 
rate, that we indite this paper. 

For Crystal Palace lodging purposes, vc may strike off the whole of the 
immense regiou round the City and across the water—indeed, up to 
Holbom—by drawing a line nortli and south froui Kio^s-cross Station, 
down Gray’s Inn-lane, to llolboni. Tliis docs not leave us above a 
quarter of the enormous wen ” as Cobbett used to coll it, to deal with; 
but it will be amply sufficient for the purpose of our eountiy readers. 
We will suppose them arriving at thi King’s-cross or Euston Station, 
wishing, as most people do >vu^ to enjoy themselves at a reasonable rate, 
neither wasting their money by oveiHMrtnvagance, nor making themaelTes 
uncomfortable for the purpose of saving it. AH London hotels ore 
expensive; and if our fnends arrive by a da^-train it may be as well to 
-get a cab, and drive at once to one of tbc districts hereioafter indicated. 
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If, however, they arrive at ni^t, ia all probability they will have to put 
up at an hotd; and perhaps they cannot do better than go to the 
Euston, tliough there are smaller and less ex))cnsive hotels in the ucigh* 
bourhood. The l>rumraond Hotel, in Dniinmoiid-street, is just on the 
west side of the Euston Railway Station, with a private entrance in 
Whittlebury-street 5 or there is tho Albert Hotel, or Groves's, close by 
the Easton Hotel, in the romantic r^ons of Eustoii-grove. 

Tlie streets in the neighbourhood of the station, generally, abound in 
lodgings for railway passengers. Tlie Euston and tho Victoria Hotels, 
opi^osite, are in the same hands—-whose, wo do not pretend to say, nor is it 
material for the purpose of this jiaper. They arc well-conductcd esta* 
blishments, though the cheapness of the times would warrant a reduction 
in prices. Cheapness ia the order of tlio day in everything, and liuteb 
keepers*should remember, that each uulividial guest wno use their houses 
becoriu a, as it were, a walking advertisement of its merits or defects. 
Tlic pruiciple adopted by tho Euston and Victoria Hotels of charging for 
servants, is undonbtu<lly the riglit one, and onu that must sooner or later 
bo ado}>ted at all hotels. AVIiat nuisance is so great as running tho 
gauntlet of cl 1 ambernmid, waiter, porter, ostler, boots, on going away from 
an hotel? And this loads ns to say that Home of the Loudon Station 
porters would bo all the better for a little looking after. Thoi*o is an 
ainaslug amount of business done in the way of compounding with 
|>oi*tcrs for excess, or pretended exi*css, of luggage. People who have 
mow luggage tiuui they think will {>ass free, had much better send it by 
goods’ trains, for perha^is a shilling, than give a (lortcr half-a*cn>wn for 
smuggling, or pit^tcnding to smuggle, it oft* tho platform. It is tlie duty 
of every one to resist both tlic paying und tlie jicculation of these people. 
But to the hotels. Teas, breakfasts, and servants' board, arc perl taps the 
most \iusatisfactory items In all inn bills. It ia vexatious to ])ay two shillings 
for a cup of *tea and a slice of Invad und butter—a vexation that is mnb 
tiplied according to the number of {lartakurs that the party has to pay for. 
Now, although wc do uot mean to say that two shillings Is too much for 
the trouble of airan^ng and supplying a single brcalcfost, we v«*t think 
the justice of the case would bo amply satisfied by a charge of t^> n -hillings 
for the first person, and asliilling or fifteen pence each for all the ivst. At 
all events, a lady ought not to be choigoi) Uie same as a gentleman for 
breakfast. We would mtlier have a contract to supply breakfasts to a 
thousand ladies every morning at a shilling a liead, than go shares with 
Monsieur Soyer In hh much**vaunted, much-pamted Symposium." 

Oh!" but the hotel-keepers will exchum, on reading our ol^cction to their 
charges, serve up our entertainments in first-rate style—rilver teapot, 
silver tea-urn, rilver sugar-basin, silver toast-rack, silver egg-cups, silver 
everything—luxuries that that snob of a writer in the New Monihly can 
never appreciatefor there is nothinginspires these metamorphosed flunkies 
with suen a hearty contempt for a man as any carilling about charges— 
especially about tneira: a Atman’s idea of a gentleman consisting of a 
man who stands cbearing wall. Qktla Boniface, bo not so angry ;>o do 
not dispute the points or tho platen though we may doubt whether it most 
reaemblea pewter or silver; but allow us to siiggast, that if the parties are 
in the habit of uung plate, a little nice crockery may bo an agreeable 
change, while, if the parties are not in the habit of using it, overpowering 
them with such an honour, and making them pay 6x it, will be more then* 
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they covet. Honour is oae thing, and paying for it another. We none 
of U8 ohjcot to being made a fuss about in private houses, but being made 
a fu9s awiit in an hotel is only for ainbassaaoi*3, or newly ^*utnped*up gen¬ 
tlemen. We idways find it makes a diiFerence of five shillings a head at 
a fisli dinner wlien the landlord condescends” to carry in a dish. Our 
nd^*lco to countiy people, with respect to London hotels, then, is simply 
this: Not to go to them if they can help it, and, if they cannot help it, 
then to get out of them as quicx as they can. Wc will now address our¬ 
selves to private lodgings, where, if they are lucky in their choice, people 
may 11 vo quite as well, and twice as comfortable, for half the money. 

That wondcrfiil volume—the “Post-office Directory”—gives nearly 
ten closely-printed columns of lodging and boarding-house Keepers who 
are scattered all over this magnificent metropolis: Cripplegate, in the City; 
Greon-street, Grosvenor-square; Bread-street, City; Batn-strect/Alders- 
gate-street; Ecclcstou-strcet, Pimlico; Cnven-street, Strand; America- 
sfiuave, Walbrook; Curzon-street, Rury-street, Busingholl-street, Mine* 
ries, Euston-grove, Baker-street;—but as it is by no means advisable to 
ongH/go lodgings without a previous acquaintance, wc would strongly re¬ 
commend a personal inspection—an operation that opens a wide field for 
tho exercise of the critical faculties, for there are few people so difficult to 
road as yoiu* regular professional lodging-house letters. Miuiy of them 
ai^e old servants. rctaiuiDg all the honourable feelings of perquisites and 
place, and who think it iQCumbcot upon them to make a probt out of every¬ 
thing supplied to their lodgers. These nro generally plausible, fair- 
spoken people, who never make any difficulties at first, but who, as the 
bargairt begins to close, advance nrst one piece of extortion and then 
another, Just as the victim seems incliuei] to submit. Coals are a favourite 
subject for imposition. We have known a lodging-house keeper charge 
three sets of lingers a shilling a day each for the kitcheu fira, and u shil¬ 
ling a day for each sitting-room fire. Wc hope our frieuds will not have 
any occasion for sitting-room fires, still less for bedroom ones; but if they 
have, we may state that sixpence or ninepencc a day for a sitting-room, 
and fourpcnce or sixpence for a bedroom, is as much as any lodging-house 
lvce|icr ought to ask, and was the price they supplied coals at twenty years 
ago, when they were double the price. With respect to the kitchen fire 
for cooking, the usual thing is tlirec*and-sixpence a week, or sixpence each 
day that tho party dines at homo. Some try to make their lodgers pay for 
lighting the passage lamp; for the use of what they call their plate, and 
other little ctctetcras; but when any of these iiiiuor exactions are attempted, 
it will be well to break off tho negotiation, for if they beg^n thus early in 
the day, they will be pretty sure to carry out tho principle in all things. 
People will do well to bring up a few forks and spoons with them, and a 
pmr or two of sheets may not be amiss. 

Many of the old stagers of kd^ig-letters have infirm pieces of furni- 
ture^generally sofas or easy chmrs^which are so artfully cobbled up os 
to appear quite subetantial; but the first time a person souses down in 
the iiearty confiding sort of way one ftals with articles of tliis description, 
down they go with a crash; and after many bemoanings acd lamenta¬ 
tions over their dear departed uncle or aunt's favourite piece of furniture, 
they at length consent to be consoled by making it figure—and generally 
pretty han&mely too—io the InJl. We have heard of an arm*4^r that 
was as good as an aonmty to an old lodging-house keeper. 
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Some of tHe yerv greedy ones, aa we smd before, make a profit out of 
everything supplied to the lodgers; for which purpose they either get 
their own supple tradespeople appointed, or, if the lodgers are unreason* 
able enou^ to choose their own, the lodging people change or spoil the 
meat, or fish, or frmt, or vegetables, or whatcYer is ^eut in, and then, 
denouncing the intruders, boldly recommend their own tradespeople aa 
the only r^ly respectable ones in the neighbourhood. Others, to save 
trouble, as they say, propose that the lodgers’ servants and theirs should 
board together; in which case we need scarcely say who pays for both. 
Other little delinquencies, such as *’pri^{png the sugar, watering the 
wine, nibbling at the cheese,” are familiarities that people are accustomed 
to at home, and against which they must provide us they do at home. It 
is labour in vain locking up things witlt the generality of lodging-house 
locks and keys; but as in tliese railway times everybody travels with a 
strong box, the beat plan is to convert one of them into a tcmporaiy store¬ 
room. The butcher, baker, buttermau, greengrocer, and fishmonger, are 
tradespeople that must necessarily reside in the immediate neighbourhood; 
but os there is always competition, it may be as well to pay tliem each a 
personal visit, os their style will often be reflected in the person of the 
keeper of the lodging-house. For groceries and other things the Italian 
warehouses will m fouud a groat convenience for paiiies visiting London 
for a short time, for at them nearly all the other necessaries of life, winch 
formerly lay scattered through half a doson tradesmen, may be had. For 
instance, they supply tea, coffbo, sugar, sauces, pickles, preserves, candles, 
potted soups, fried fish, hams, tongues, poultry, pies, sausages, cheese of all 
sorts, potted meats, wines and spirits of every variety, in any quantity from 
a bottle upwards. Not only do titcy supply all these tilings and many 
others, but they supply them of good quality, and at prices quite as 
reasonable, if not more so, than many of the shops that deal exclusively 
in the articles. 

There are thirty or forty Italian warehousemen in the Post-oflico 
Directory,” to say nothing of those who figure under the head of grocers; 
but Fortnum and Mason, or Morel, both in Fincadilly, cannot be sur¬ 
passed. There is no occasion for any introduction or reference. Stran¬ 
gers have nothing to do but write down and post tlioir orders, mid the 
amiable people who bring the goods will take care not to leave them 
without being paid for them. 

Shoe-cleaning and clotlies-brusUing aro done at lodgings by a sort of 
invisible agency. Many a fine gentleman, with his Morgan Pendennis 
of a valet, maintained at n cost superior to the income of a country 
curate, docs not get better tumed-out tliaii one of these flying footmen 
will <hr (ur three-and-sixpeiice a week. It is wonderful tlie quantity of 
work one of these men will do compared to a regular valet, who Uiiuks 
one gentleman quite os much aa a professed valet can do justice to. 
The leas a professed valet does, the greater man ho tliinks he makes 
his master. Some of the lodging-house ueojde do," as they coll it, 
for boots and shoes; in which case the cliarge is twopouce a pair for 
boots, and a penny a pair for slices. 

The inririble volets arc also porters or messengers, and odd-job per¬ 
formers nnerally. They are mostly broken-down servants, or men who 
are only hept steady by an overpowering qunnrity of work. 

Some people let either houses or lodgings, as the parties require, and 
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tUd ivithout the rntmentioa of dioee importuit pmooeges the house- 
‘^Gnt9; a fftct that is apparent the absence of a reference at the 
bottom of the lettang-bilb in the windows. These hooses oro genoally 
adapted for quiet {mtliea, and tn some cases the owners remain in ^ 
houses^ ready to turn out the moment the^ can get a customer. As 
house*lctting ranks above lodging^letting lu the table of precedence 
estabbshed in the minds of some of tho higher sort of lette^ we may 
caution strangers that they often great ofTence at any confu^n of 
lodgings and houses. ** fVe don't let lodying$r tho^ will exclaim, with 
ofFcndcd digni^, os if there was something iusulttng in the idea of 
letting lodgings. Nevertheless, they frequently will not object to let 
the house even for a week) and even to let tlieir servants into tho bar¬ 
gain; but still they mustn't be called lodgings-^liouso is the term, 
^mc of the rapacious sort profess to let their houses and go out of town— 
to Gravesend, or Margate, or Hemo Bay, or some ^luonablc watering- 
place, while in reality they merely retire into some back pomises in tho 
>rd, from whence they ni^c ft^uent forays upon the house, and, aided 
' thuir servants who are lot wiUi tho house, tliey live entirely upon 
their tenants. We knew a case of a house-letter, in one of the streets 
between Bond-street and Orosvenor-squnre, wlicre tlic master and mis¬ 
tress were supposed to be at the sca-sidc, wliun, in poiut of fact, they 
were sleeping on the kitchen-table every night. Tbc parties were in 
the house six weeks, and had a servant or two of tlioir own with them, 
but the owners of the house managed to purchase thoir silence by some 
of the moans by which fine faithful family servants frum tbc country ore 
come over. Many houses iiave their back settlements in the yards, and 
a voyage of disco veiy will not be thrown away upon tiioin. 

Another voty eommou trick, with both house and ludgiog-letten, i$ to 
put away all the nice ontainental and decorative articles of furniture, so 
that when tho tenants take possession they find notliing but chairs and 
tables, and those perhaps covered, with drugget concealing the face of tiie 
fine flowor-pattomed carpet. And if one guards against this by stipu¬ 
lating, on taking, tliat the rooms are to remain as they are, it opens a 
door to a fine chum for dilapidations at the end, when every spot is mag¬ 
nified into a lake, and every crock is Imd to the tenant's charge. 
only plan is to go over the things with the owner, and note tho stuns, 
and cracks, and ehijps, that exist on entering. 

Tho entry and exit often furnishes matter of cavil. Some of the sharp 
ones, perhaps rightly expecting not to get another bite at their victims, 
will insist upon a week's notice or a week's pay; while otlmrs will try to 
charge from tho day of taking instead of from the day of coming. It 
it os^ss discussing what a County Court judge, or any other judge, 
would hold to be the law on the point, because it is never worth parties' 
while, who want to be home, staying to hear the decirion, still less coming 
back for that purpose; therefore the better plan is, to guard against any 
nusuDderstaodiQg, by writing down that it is a weekly taking, com- 
menriog from su^ a day, with tho liberty of leaving or renewing at the 
end of toe week. That space of time wul show the lodgers what sort of 
people they have got amoneet; they vrill also have got their biUv for the 
weeV which will rule tiie met bills, if they choose to stay. 

Some lodging-house ke^>ers are veiy unacoommodoting when parties 
ter am 
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Il)at it 18 an indnlgvnce they can onlj accord on payment of a inll creek’s 
reuty or of a much higher rent in proportion; juat as if new comers must 
needs want to enter on the aame ^y that the old ones did« We once 
heard of a lodging-house keeper (a foreigner) who, having some better 
prospect in view, was exceedingly anxious to get rid of then ooca* 
pant of his rooms, whom he pestered with inquiries when he would be 
going, as Monsieur Somebody-else wanted to come. The gentleman (an 
invalid), at great inconvonionce, at last agreed to go in the middle of his 
week, when, behold! monsieur presented him with his bill, cliarging him 
Tent as if ho had stayed till the end of the week. The gentleman 
remonstrated, and pointed out the inconsistency of chtirging him for 
staying when he was going away to <^ligc monsieur. Monsieur couldn’t 
unaerrtand it. rums vere taken by de veck;" and, like all pooplo 

who arc trying to cheat, he indulged in Iieorty i)rotcstation8 dat be vos 
man of honour, and vanted nottin but vot vos riglit and fair.” 

The gontioman then pointed out that ho would be getting two rents 
for these days; one from himself, and the other from the auxious in¬ 
coming tenant. 

Monsieur couldn’t sec tliis either. 

He vos man of honour all his life, and vanted nottiii but vot vos 
fEur*;” and inti muted his dl8apt>oiutment at finding he was not dealing 
with a ^^shcntlcmans.** 

Well,” said the gentieinan, ** we will soon settle the matter. I was 
going away to oblige you, and you charge me as if 1 stayed. It will suit 
me &r better to stay, aud so I’U take you at your word, and remain till 
the end of my week.” 

Monsieur was nonplussed. 

Besides the regular house and lodging-house keepers that we find in 
the Post-office Directmy,” and those who put bills in their windows, there 
are a few gen tool people” who arc much above letting lodgings, but 
who, happening to have more room than they require lor tliemselves, 
accommodate pcoplo with apartments,” a.*; they coll thorn, and who are 
much hurt if any uncouth occupant should happen to call ihom *Hodg- 
ings.” Theso pco[>le, being much above putting ^^lets” in ihclr windows, 

accommodate straigcrs with (qKirtments, when they happen to have more 
room than they want for themselves”—an event of frequent occurrence 
—through the medium of a house-agent; and of course, as they are above 
letting lodgings, they are above seeing that their lodgers—we beg 
pardon, occupiers—are comfortable; who are left entirely to the mercy ^ 
servants, whose services the letters not unfroqucntly entirely monopolise. 
People do not often go twice to these sort of houses,—at least, not to the 
some one twice. 

Having now glanced at the general aspect of affiiirs, we will proceed 
to consider the differont localities of London for lodg^g purposes, though 
we may premise that, of course, it is quite a lottery what sort of lodgings 
a person finds vacant at the time he comes up. He may have tho mis¬ 
fortune to &11 into the hands of the Philistines on the Tuesday, whereas, 
if he had come up on the Monday, he might have got excellent lodg^gl 
that Ifr. Someb^y-else picked up. No faint of ours can provide against 
this contingency. Each person must do the best he cau when he comes, 
and our observations must be considered mb general There are some de¬ 
scription of tradespeople, however, t^t H is not considered advisable to 
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lodge mth. Tailors are one, in consequence of the closeness and stuffiness, 
not to say, in some cases, filthiness, of their working premises. Bahera 
are objectionable, on account of the heat^ to say ninhing of the bad 
smell where adulieiatious are used. Doctm and dentists should also be 
avoided, for reasons that will suggest themselves to the reader. Lodg* 
ings above shops, we may add, are considered to be of a lower grade 
than those in private bouses, as a letter of lodgings in a private house 
will soon let a stranger know who institutes a compaiisou. 

Let us then consider our friends eitlier as arriving by the train, or 
having passed through the ordeal of au hotel, with, let us hope, the loss 
of as few feathers as possible, and now in a cab, about to* set out in 
search of lodgings. And here let us observe, that although Mr. Mogg» 
in his entertaining work, adheres to hackneyHSoach farce, and leaves the 
reader to calculate cab fares as at two*thirds the cost of hackney-coaches, 
notwithstanding coaches have long wholly vanished from tho sceue—an 
arrangement that occasionally causes strangers to regard the covered 
cabs as coaches, and the open, or Hansom** ones, as ca^—tbai,* in point 
of fact, there arc no hackney-coaches except in Mr. Mogg’s oonservatlve 
imagination, and that the fares with botli open and coveied cabs are the 
sam^^vis., elghtpence a mile, or two shillings an hour, or os near those 
sums as the hirer lias the luck to get off for. As time is a better 
criterion than a cabman's opinion of distance, it wilt bo well, cspcrially 
for lodging-seekers, to eng^;e a cab by the hour, taking care to com* 
pare watches with the driver before starting, or, what is better still, to 
oraw his attention to some church or public clock in the neighbourhood. 

We will now divide our slice of Loudon into four parts. The first 
shall be that on the north of the New-road, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the railway station, which being, as we said, debatable ground, 
neither city nor west end, is the cheapest, anff, being on the highest 
ground, may, perhaps, also be considered the liealtliiest. The whole of 
this part of the town abounds in lodgings this year, at considerably less 
than half the cost of tliose at the west end. Driving up Seymour* 
street, lligh-stroet, Drummond-street, the Uampstcad-road, and the 
streets generally between the Hampstead-rood and the Regent's Park, to 
the north of the New-road, strangers in search of cheapness, and comfort 
combined, will be sure to suit themselves at a reasonable rate. We 
saw a very nice bedroom, and sitt 2 ng*room adjoining, communicating 
with folding-doors, in Geoige-street, for five-and-twenty shillings a 
week; and the second floor, consUting of the same accommodation, was 
a pound a week. People despise a second floor in lodgings, who think 
nothing o( climbing up three pur of stairs at au hotel, at double tho 
price of a first floor in lodgings. Let our country friends, however, 
remembor, that if there arc noisy people iu a house, it is better to have 
them above tiiem tium below. For the first division of our slice of 
London, then, let the sum we have named—viz., five-and-twenty shillings, 
and a pound, bo considered as a criterion of price. Let us add, that rae 
New-road, on the soutli, affords abundant omnibus communication to the 
west, or Crystal Palace end of the town. 

The second distnot is tliat between our eastern boundary, Gra/t Inn- 
lane, and Regent-sbvet on tiie west, bounded by the New*road on the 
north, and Oxford-street and Rolbom on the south. 

A great number of good and comfortable lodgings have sprung into 
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existence in this part of the towii^ espemtly in the better streets in the 
immediate neighbourhood, of Tottenham^court-road, and generally in 
the streets leadmg into the squares of tUs part of London. Lodgings 
here arc dearer than the first, or Camden Town dbtrict; but the houses are 
larger and better built, and the rooms and accommodation better altogether, 
and well adapted for families. Prices, however, arc reasonable say from 
two to three guineas a week, for what would be four or fire guineas 
further west. 

The west end of the town may he considered as commencing from 
Remnt-atreet, and stretching right away to Konsingtou on the one side, 
and Bayswater on the other. Regent-street itself al^unds in lodgings— 
chiefly bachelor ones; so do M^dox-strcct, Mount-street Grosvenor- 
uare, Park-street, Bond-street, and all the smaller streets at the back 
St. James’s-street The accommodation in the lodgings about 8t» 
James*s-atrcet consists principally of bedrooms for siogle gentlemen,” 
as the cards in the windows announce; and hero gentlemen get well put 
up for throe shilliuga, or three-and-rix pence a night, and live in their 
clubs at tho rate of ten thousand a year. Tho luxury of modem clubs 
would astonish our forefathers, whose wants were satisfied by a Co vent 
Garden hotel. 

Tho Belgravc-square district is considered tho most fashionahlo part 
of London; but peoplo who do not aspiro to the distinction of court con¬ 
nexion will find themselves in a much healthier region on the north, or 
Bayswater side of Hyde Park, whore, in many of the streets and terraces 
leading eastward and westward from the Edge ware-road, very nicely-fru*- 
nished, comfortable lodgings, consisting of two drawing-rooms, with two 
bedrooms above, and a servant's room, may be had at from three to four 
gmneas a week. Indeed, as a geuend average, wc may say that four 
guineas a week will command the sort of rooms we liavc specified any¬ 
where on the north side of Oxford-strcct. The Bayswater or Paddington 
locality, as some coll it, will be found jiarticulttly convenient for West of 
England visitors, being in the immediate nci^Kourhood of the Western 
Station. We eon lia^y state a price for ibe Delgrave-square region; 
for what with tho presumed attractions of royalty, and the aristocratic in¬ 
fluences of a court atmosphere, many of the people who condescend to let 
lodpngs are rather airifled and difficult to but about Sloane-street, 
and on westward again, they become more reasonable. , 

We may add, tliat in all lodgings the servants of the house expect a 
small gratuity, though their services are included in the rent, and that it 
will be well to give it to them personally, and not through the hands of 
their masters or mistresses. 

We think we have now dotted down all that, in such an extensive and 
Trying field, can be usefulW told of our subject, and more, perhaps, than 
some of our readers may t&ink it merits ; but it is one that concerns no 
email portion of tho community at the present time, and wo shall bo 
hsroy if an^ directions of ours should counteract the pernicious effect of 
ea^ exorbitance, and induce parties from a distance to visit a sight the 
like of which was ne’er seen before, and in all probability will never bo 
witnessed agw. 
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The city of Paris has been supposed to derive its name from tbe boat 
i^bolical of Isis—Bar or Par^ Isis. Founded by a few fishermen on the 
banks of the the ori^nal colony, of supposed Oriental origin, only 
begun to develop itself when k iiad reclaimed the marshes by its in* 
dustry, and the primeval line of reed huts had assumed a more orderly 
and permanent aspect. It was then that a temple arose to Isis, Queen of 
Blvers, who gave to the commonalty coni and laws, marriage and a grave; 
and tbe Parisians adopted as iltcir emblem the boat sacreil to the Egyp* 
tian goddess. But, in tlicir religious ceremonies, the Egyptians never 
lifted tho veil that covered the statue of Isis; the Parisians, on the eon* 
trajy, celebrated annually, every drd of January, a national festival, m 
which the mysterious divinity rccclvcdl publicly and with unveiled coun* 
tenance, upon tho heights of the Olympus of Lutetia-'-the Mount St* 
Genevieve or of the Pantheon—the devotions of the Holy College, 
founded under her auspices. 

Lutoria was already a strong place at the time of tho invasion of the 
Romans; and Caesar assomblcil there the representatives of all the 
Gaulish tribes. 'Pho Parisians rose against the consular yoke, and the 
battle of Meudon, and the dty itself dcvoto<l to flames, scaled the sacri* 
fice of thoir mdej^oiidcneo. Lutotia was hunn*F<irth treated as tributary. 
A pnetor was appointed to rebuild and foitify tho rebellious city, and 
there resulted for a time a religious and moral condition, in which Gaulish 
and Roman elements wore strangely commiiiglal. Thus, by tlm side of 
Jupiter and Vulcau, statues of Esns, the Mars <if the aborigines; of Cer* 
nummos, the horned god of tiic Parisians; and of otlior nativo divinities, 
have been met with. The sSeveri inspected the unvigatioii, and the 
Nanta Parisiaci constituted a first or primitive corporation of NuuteSj 
or navigators—a Parisian Hansc. The notable citizeua, the great hour* 
geois/' the members of board of navigation, of tlie provostship of 
merchants, and of aldermen, and the syndics, or moglstmtures of chief 
merchants, were desccudantsof these primirivo Nautes, whose power kept 
increasing with social progress rill it became the equivalent of a popular 
sovereignty- 

Tinder tne Roman pnetor, the Nantes elected tlio popular mag^trature, 
composed of the wealthiest and most honoured merchants, who acted os 
defenders of the city, under the authority of the proconsul or pnetor. To 
tlus magistrature was attached a subordinate one of assessors^ who were 
tbe guardians of the public registries, and controlled all matters of poUce 
and social onler. An edict of Jusrinian, which deprived the pnetor of 
dospetlo power, raised the defenders of tho people to the position of 
&tben oAheir countrymen, whoso cause, and more especially that of tbe 
poor, they were ever ready to espouse against the fiwal exactions and 
^rani^ of the richer classes. 

It appears that ra these primitive times commerce consisted solely of 
trade in coroi wiiMj oil, sal% and other necessaries of life; luxuriet were 

* Histdre de U Bourgeoisie de Paris, depois sod origine jusqa'a oos jours, per 
ILFnmdi Laeombe. Tome prenuer. La Bourgeoisie aux prises avec I'Aristo 
cratie et la B^aute. 
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ufiknown till the time of the Frank kmga; and Paris brooght the 
trade of the Rhone, the Soone, and tite Doube, and of the southern and 
central provinces, into connexion with the ocean, and with the northern 
and western provinces,* 

Paris began after the fall the PnntorUte to assume a new chaiocteiv 
A vast amphitheatre arose on Mount Leucotitius; great monumental 
constructions formed a splendid group, that was dominated by the Temple 
of Isis; a long aqueduct led the waters of the Seine to the “ Palais des 
Thermes,” and learned men and philosophers began to frequent tlie city. 
Julian the Apostate was lutrticularly partial to Paris. My dear Lutetio,’* 
he calls it in his Mtsopogon and in it he enjoyed the coinpauy of the 
wise and the learned. Lutetia was then also a municipal city, whose 
inhabitants named their own curiales, or civil magistrates. 

The light of the Cospel was first brought to Paris by Saint Denis. 
The predication of tlic Ai>ost]c8 disquieted strangely the successors of 
CaKmo, because, as licnicr has pointed out {Idea sur la philoBophin 
de ftiUtoirr de PhumaHUe\ the doctrine preached by themi was a lever of 
emancipation, by means of which tlie proximate fouudation of a new 
empire was proplicsicd, and with it the downhl of their power. 

I'ho ancient distinctions of patricians and patrons, and of [debeiaus and 
clients, and of slaves, deemed to be monstrous by so Toony modern pbilo« 
soplicrs, appeared natural and legitimate to the wise men of aDtiijuity. 
The axiom of Aristotle, that the patriciane should declare eternal war to 
tlic plebeians, had been in vogue for ages before Christianity came to heal 
the wouuds inflicted by such a doctriue in tlie body social. Cliristianity 
recognised no castes. The disciples of our 5iavioiir recognised neither 
patricians, nnr plel>cians, nor slaves; to them, all alike were brethren, and 
such a doctrine received open arms by the barbariaus, laid the first basis 
of the overthrow of the ^maii Empire, and of the whole social and 
political system of antiquity. The Church became the ideal type of the 
state, and the slaves emancipated in the sauctjpry >vcre also einoDcipated 
in social order, where they enjoyed the ri|^Bof property and a title, 
that of PROLETAiRRS, which serv^ to assured them on independence of 
position in relation to society generally. Then the barbarians arose in 
power, and Rome, the inq)onal city, was ovcTthrown. Singular destiny 
of civilisatiou, which, in Older to revive, must, in the first place, perish! 

To the Pagan suceetdod the Christian world; and to a social condition, 
based on human inequality, succeeded a political state, founded on the 
principle of fratetyity and equality—before the law. The first councils 
of an eariy Christianity were deriguated, by Pagan pride, Assemblies of 
Beggars ; and not without a emtain degree of justice, for the slaves eman¬ 
cipated, and no longer fed by their masters, were passing from a state of 
Mvitude to that of be^^gazy, had not Chnstiao charity come to their 
relief. The Church of Christ became thus one immense corporation—‘tlie 
symbol of tho sew form of society—and continued so until, as in every* 
tfUQg human—when in prinriple it is even diviue—mortal ambitistt 
unrped authori^ in religious mattere, and the first principles of Cbristi- 

-- ^ ^ --- 

• M. Lacombe refers for hii authoritiee on this pert of bis subject to Corro* 
zet’i ^AntiquiUsdePirit;** Chateaubriand’s Etudes Hiitoriques;” Legendi^ 

M McBUES doa f uad the ^ Hfmoirce de rAcsdemle des Inscriptions’’ 
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flnity) tbe system of brotherhood and equality, and the system of soeUi 
aod moral, or of corporative ^venunent, was overthrown by an*anibi* 
tious priesthood, and in its place was established a civil, mor^ and reli- 
pouj tyranny, c^ling itself Pope and Vicar of God. Under that tyranny 

Church Uso first began to impose its ideas and its forms upon the 
society which it had regenerated. 

Paris, saved from Attila and from famine by a great predecessor of 
Jean d'Arc—St. Genevieve,—had superseded Iss by the Christian maid* 
Sulgected by the Franca, to the prindplc of individual liberty bad been 
supeiadded that of political unity, as expressed by their chief, Clovis 
roi chevilu. The biahops united themselves with the two principles, as 
at onco opposed to imperial despotism and to heretical doctrines, at that 
time enforced by such men os Arius, Pela^us, and others; and thua, says 
Lacombe, “French loyalty sprang from the solemn union of the priest and 
the soldier.’’ 

Clovis perceiving what Lacombe designates as “the topographical 
importance of that marvellous valley of the Seine,” founded there the 
capital of tho kingdom of the imited Gauls and Francs. The general 
assemblies were convoked, aud tlie Nantes retained their original power, 
but the king ** was obliged to succumb in the pride of his autliority before 
a timple priest.” From out of the institution of the Nautes come the 
spirit of the Dourggoisib ub Pajos, an expression which M. Lacombe ' 
derives from Aabiiant dun bourg—a free man—but Ducange and others 
from tho Anglo-Saxon burg or boiou^, or tho Latin burgus; and in the 
wars of Chilp^ric against the Bretons we see civic troops employed, 
the first example of garden bourgeoises, Clotaire 11., in an edict dated 
59d, calls them guet de nuit, 

Tho antagonism of races, of mannors, and of languages was, however, 
for a long time opposed to dvil and admintsti*ative niiity. Many fearfol 
contests took place, more especially the horrible slaughters of Fredegonde 
and Brunehaut; till the es^gy of the may ore of the palace, the succes- 
tion of a second dynast]^^d the genius of Charlemagne, gradually 
brought about a better state of things. The middle, or mercantile classes, 
grouped os corporate or individual bodies around feudal castles, or in the 
bosom of fortified towns, began to resume some political influence. 
Charlemagne looked to their interest witii great anxiety. He preached 
probity to them, and bade them not to prefor terrestri^ gdn to eternal 
ufe. (“Essai sur les Bourgeoises du Roi,” par Droz.) Charlemagne 
founded his government on the moral perfeotibility of the state and of 
individuals, and, by regulating the conditions necessary to the exercise of 
the different industrial and mechanical professions, he favoured the deve¬ 
lopment of the industrious classes. 

Charlemat^o having removed the scat of government to Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle, Paris foU under the power of tho great feudal lords, who, at the 
Mth of the founder of tne Western Empire, attempted to supplant, 
gf wy w h ere alike, right by power, and obliged the middle classes to iw 
trench themselves behind thrir munictpal fraoebises, and every free man 
to become a soldier in defence of his rights. Other c^umstances were 
inimt the middle classes; bands of robbers roved about tbe country; 
wee different times the Normans invaded and devastated Paris, till at 
length, their property gone, their means ot existence taken from them, all 
eleseet alike, merehant, tradeemao, and wafanan, were obliged to acospt 
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the rule of the lord, and, like the clients of olden time, to take refiig;e 
under the shadow of the feudal dungeon. Folitical unity disappeared to 
make way for a thousand little kin^oms that sprang up in the vast em¬ 
pire of CWrlemagne, and slavery^ that had been overthrown by Chris¬ 
tianity, was replaced by feudal bondage. 

In Paris, the corporation of the Nautes had been succeeded by the 
Hanse, a German word, signifying also an association or corporation^ and 
this civic body nobly defended the lights and privileges of the city. But 
the inhabitants of Paris were to a certain uegroe slaves of their own 
liberty; the members of the Haiisc n\onopolisA all commerce, com¬ 
manded tho military, and adminbtered jusrico. The members of this 
great primidve corporation, in their various acts emanating from the 
parloiier^fiHx^boHfjms^ also now first called themselves horjois^ or bonrjoie. 

Under the formula of tlie administration of merchandise water,’’ 
says Lc Roye, in the Dissertation sur ITIdtcl do Ville de Pans,” was 
comprised tho provostship of merchants and court of aldermen; that is to 
say, the political government, aud Uie popular administration of the town, 
and all that is e^^pressed in our rimes by riio II6tel dc Ville.” The mem¬ 
bers of this magistracy were caUe<l Scabins^ from wlienco wns derived the 
word fc/icvins. And they were also called Itatchionbourfjs^ composed of 
rats and burger, or bourgeois judges. Hio Scabins were elected from 
tfinoDg the most notable merchants, and they appointed the gaugers, 
measurers, criers, aud other public officers at that time eOhsidered to hold 
offices of importance and high considcratioD. The general assembly of 
Scabins made almost sovereign decisions, and thus, at an epoch when all 
men paid passive obedience to tho sword of the barons, tho city of Paris 
^os the sole hereditary fief where tho people acknowledged only the 
sovereignty of right From this state of Aings Paris, already a centre of 
ciyjlufttion in barbarous rimes, became in feudal times an asylum to tho 
proscribed, and fuithcr, to use tho expression of M. Lacombe, appeared 
to unite in itself all the motive forces of humanity.” 

The olcvation of Hugues Capet, Count of^Kris, to the throne, once 
more made Paris the capital of the kingdom; a d!stincti<in which it has 
never since ceased to enjoy. Feudalism had raised up in tho city a hun¬ 
dred and forty barons, holders of secular or ecclesiastical fiefs. A provost 
coorinued to represent the aiithorit}' of the counts of old, and the syndic 
of the Hanso srill presided over trade and industry. The Crusades first 
paved the w-ay to the return of property into the hands of the commercial 
and industrious classe^ and to the revolt of the popular classes against a 
feudal aristocracy. M this epoch royalty and religion uded with demo¬ 
cracy. Louis le Gros, King of France, and Sager, Abbot of St. Denis, at 
once author, priest, and warrior, first laboured wiA effect at the regenera¬ 
tion of society. Louis emancipated dries, created communes, or rural mu- 
nidpalities, mdependent of rim feudal lord; founded a market and fair in 
Paris; and granted the privilege to merchants and tradesmen to sue the 
nobility for debt. Philippe Auguste continued the policy of his^redecess^tf, 
paved the streets of the dty, and changed its name from Lutece to Paris. 

When* the king ifent to wars,” records Olivier de la Marche, “ two 
bourgeait of the good city of Paris held his stirrup.” When die same * 
king quitted Paris for the Holy Land, he left his domdni in charge of m 
notable boitrgeoie of Paris. 'ih]s designation was thus, we see, ejven to 
the inbabitants of Paris before it was made use of to distiogu^ a par- 
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ticular cla50 of people. When the despotism of the oobility had been 
supplanted hy the establishment of communes^** there remained only two 
clitesos in tlie detxu’cracy—the bourgeois and mananta, or ru3tic9**-or such 
persons as did not enjoy the franchise of citisenship. 'fhe industrious 

S ion of the popuJarion was divided into tnidesroeti and ^‘vihuos:’’ the 
being notables, they participated in dvil aud munidpol dignities, but 
the second being, in the language of the time, vile persons, they could 
not obtain, without previous emandpation, citlier tlic honours of the dty, 
or a voice in the mset^lies, both which the bourgeoisie” eoioyed. 

It was in virtue of wh right of Jlouigeoisie” that the inhwitants of 
towns formed distinct enrporatioQS, |>osse8^ divers privileges in relation 
to public administration, and obtain^ the coDtirniatioa of their customs* 
In this respect the bouigeois of France represeuted the citizen of otiier 
countries, but they were distinguislied into bouvgeois of the king and 
bourgeois of the lordships. They were also differently taxed; whence 
arose another distinctiou of grand* bourgf^^ the most ta^cd; pedts hour-^ 
geoisf those who were less so ; aud francs bourgeois^ those who were 
cmandpated from all taxes. Not only did feudalism gradually disappear 
before the power of the bourgeoide, but the Hanso also lost its empire, 
and the ancient aud dominant corporation of Nautes, navigators and 
tradera by water, was soon only one among innumerable commonalties of 
industry, in winch workers aud workmen in the same art or trade were 
roistered accordiug to rules and statutes i^reed to among themselves* 
Unity was brought about amidst tills chaos of cnrpomtioiis by the appoint¬ 
ment of fi common head, who was for a long time distinguished as tho 
Jtoi des itfrrciers, or King of the Mercers, which would also indicate 
that by that time the wealth of tlio olden navigators .of tlic Seine hod been $ 
exceeded by a very humble branch of human industry. The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that the mercers were the first among the different corporations who 
engaged in distant commercial undertakings* These kings of the mer- 
oers had a numerous court of constables, marshals, lieutenants, knights, 
and esquires* In the thi^onth century the royalty of the mercers was 
supplanted by the prorostship of merchants, a ciuef m^^xstracy which 
lasted till the time of the re volution ~the I6th of July, 1789. The power 
of. the provost extended not only over Paris, but throughout ail France. 
Under him wu a municipal council called tho Bureau de Ville, composed 
of the provost, the aldermen, or Schevins, the recorder, and the receiver- 
general. This tribunal met at the llotelde Villa, and the provost, who 
enjoyed tho rank of on admiral, was elected or re-elected every second 
year. The new system worked well at first, but &ring the minority of 
Saint Louis the <llgnity became one of common sale and barter, and the 
people were made to pay for it and suffer occordiogly* This state of 
thinga was, liowever, ^terwards corrected by the khig himself—the first > 
of (he Freiicli mouaicLa who interested hiraself in the cause uf iudustsy 
fbrindnstiy’a sake* Under St Louis’s patronage, Stephen Boileau effected 
m orgaxusation of labour which M. l^uis Blanc wiued to parody at the 
Loaenboueg, after the catastrophe of the 24th of February, to the great 
glory of the democratic and social republic* Under this oiganisation, the 
lee^g eorporationi—drapere, grocers, mercers,' furriers, money- 
dangers, ai>d jewelless fo rmed a real popular aristocracy* Philippe la 
Bel eompletad the work of the Provost Mileau, by fixing the parliimgnt 
«tibe s^mtnajoriititftioo of Fraoce, composed at one tune of two hour 
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zsagistrate&^ia Paru, and ^vidiiig it icto two—tbe parliament, 
strictly speakings and a chamber of accounts. Tho clerks attached to 
these two chambers formed two gr&U corporations^ one of which was 
called the Kingdom of Basoohe, the other the Empire of Gflilicia. The 
creation of the College of Sorbonne had also ^ven rise at this time tonu* 
merous other foundations, which were grou^)^ together by St. Louis to 
form the so-called University of Paris, the head of which was designated 
as Rector; and of those wlio enjoyed tliis distinctiou, ono who ruled in 
1852 is described as being an Englishman of ihe name of Wilking, or 
Wilkins. 

Philippe le Bel, by organising the bourgeois guard, and converting tho 
ffuet fie nuity or night watch, into a pnet asris, or permaneut guard, 
brought the bourgeoisie into eoutoct wiUi the nobility atid tho cleigy, and 
gave them a position in the state, which, os the two first degrees were 
occupied by tno two first-fnentioned classes, was designated as a Tiers 
Etat; and the three dosses, for the first time united in a natioual 
assembly, became the Etnts Geniraux. The Stntes-Gcueral wem first 
convokiM on the occasion of the attempted usuri^ations of Boniface VllL 
over Philippe Ic Bel, and the iadei)ondencc of tho monarch would have 
fallen a sacrifice to the amUtion of tlie priest, had it not 1)eeu for tlie 
support given to it by tho spirit, the good sense, and the patriotism of tho 
bourgeoirio. Tlic Tiers Etat,” strong m its alliance witli royalty, 
began from that moment the struggle for the emancipation of the people 
which was destined to end in the admission of tlie reprcseutatiTO prin- 
ciple. Revolts upon various occasions, as the feudal exactions of tim 
Templars, the attempt to regulate the price of coin, and others, became, 
*at the same time, coinniou occurrences. Already, in tlie fbuiteenth cen^ 
tury, a king of France was shut up in the Temple by the bourgeois of 
Paris, and had terms dictated to him by a seditious populace, as, in the 
eightecQth century, onotlier king was shut iip by the same bourgeois, but 
only to he token out to be led to the scaffold! In Philippe's time royalty, 
however, preserved its moral ascendancy asnidst the most serious crises 
and twen^-eight rich and powerful bourgeois were hung before their own 
doors and at tho gates of the city* The king, however, having ulti- 
jnately conceded that all taxarioii should emouate from tho States- 
General, or at least be submitted to their approval before being imposed 
upon the people, hostilities ceased between the king and the bourgeoisie* 

The latter class, however, well organised, well disciplined, and well 
informed on political matters, kept eonstantly increasing in power, and 
moDopolisiog, under successive monarchs, new offices and new funcriona 
in the state. The ffuei assis became gradually le ffuet du rot, and the 
foundation of a regular railifia, from out of which the aristocracy of the 
people selected a royal guard. The bourgeoisie, a short time before at 
war with royalty, was now placed in open hostility witli the feudal, or 
baronial aristocracy, who had always held in distrust the civilising and 
demooutlc teudenries of ihe monarchy. The occasion upon which this 
kn^ imminent opposition broke forth was when Edward III. of England 
oUimeA the crown of France, os son of Isabelle, daughter of FI<ili^»pe. Thw 
Norman, Breton, and Flemish barons, irritated by feudal eoneessions madft, 
mere especially to EudM de Bourgogne and Philippa Count of EvTeii:^, 
iedmd to the EngKsb standard, and royalty bad to plsbe its whoW 
ispaudnnee on the Tiecs Etat” and tha bovgeoisia, who defended tba 
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Salic law, ai)<i considered the of the English prince in the light of. 
n foreign invasion. 

In the times of Charles the Bad, the bourgeoisie, influenced hy the 
Provost Stephen Marcel and the titrbulent Bishop of Laon, sided with 
the vassal, became hostile to the monarchy, and protected feudalism* 
Under tiic pretence of reform, ns in our own days, the bourgeoisie 
was roall^' paving the way for a revolution. For the first time in 
French history the nobility, the type of ynaterial power, was obliged to 
give way before the bourg^irie, the type of intellecti^l power. The 
representatives of the last order soon not only dictated to the two others, 
but even to the king himself, who was for the first time obliged to sanc¬ 
tion laws that were enacted without his consent and against his interests. 
Thus it came to ]>ass that royalty, which had originated a representatiTe 
government in the hopes of establishing a democratic bulwark agmnst 
feudal power, found that it had also created a capricious exacting body, 
which, although specially destined to preserve public order, could as fre¬ 
quently play tho part of factions, and become hostile to the monarchy 
itself. 

When the dauphin called the states together upon the reverse of 
Poitiers, the greater part of the nobility had perished either there or at 
Crocy; and although Robert le Coq, the ambitious prelate of Loon, 
imparted some political power to the faction of the clergy, still Marcel 
so for outnumbered the other orders by his followers, that he became at 
once master of tho situation, and head of the revolutionary movement. 
In the fourteenth ceutuiy Marcel placed his red and blue hood, emblem 
of revolt, on the head of the regen^ as, in the eighteenth, the first mayor 
of Fari^, successor to the last provost, placed, after the capture of the B^- 
tille, the tri-colour cockado on the head of Louis XVL The Duke of 
Normandy, however, >vithdrew from the capital and hastened to levy 
troojis to oppose the arrogance of the provost; but that most atrocious 
revolt of the peasants, La Jac^ume, abetted for a time the principles of 
insurrection and revolt Marcel called Charles the Bad into Paris at the 
hea<l of a body of English troops, but the feudal knights had crushed the 
revolted peasantry; the Duke of Nonnaody was before the walls of the 
city; and within, famine, discontent, and distrust, had brought about a 
revolutionary reaction. The Queen Jeanne bou^t over the King ot 
Navarre; tne Urban guard, the first gendarmcne, set upon tho small 
body of English allies, and the populace pillaged the houses of tho bour¬ 
geois. Marcel attempted to give up the city to Charles, hut, caught with 
m: keys in his hands, he was slain on the spot as a traitor by one Jehan 
Haillart, and the revolution finished with the life of that most turbulent 
of provosts. 

The red and blue hood was cast off, and the regent restored to ^ihis good 
dty of Paris,’’ Molllart rewarded, and the boHrgeoisie somewhat sickeued 
of its seditious and revolutionary practices, Charles Y. had time, assisted 
by the gallant Dugueselin, to repair the misfortunes of France. But at 
ms dea% civil and foreign wars were once more lit up. The cupidity of 
the Duke of Ainou brought about the popular insurrections known as 
the revolt of tne MailJeHnSt and to which the States-General were 
strangers. Charles VI. had to act at once agaiost his subjects in revo¬ 
lution in the coital, and the Flemings in insurrection mi&t Philip of 
Artevelde. But the royal sword tnumphed; the cause of tbepe^ 
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b<n^€oi8 and of the populace was for a time completely lost; aod ma¬ 
terial force waa hrougot to keep the public mbd, so oft disturbed^ ia 
proper control 

For a long time democra^f which had attained its xeoith by the mis* 
fcotunes of Crecy and Poitiers, and the turbulent ambition of was 

sulnQUgatcd and anniliilated by the despotic rule which followed upon the 
revolt 9 f the MaiUotiru. But this state of things was not destined to 
last long in that perpetual focus of revolutions—Paris. The Duke of 
Orleans collected around his person an army of ruined noblemen and 

a htly adventurers; Jean Sans Peur, his nephew, placed hinisclf at the 
of the popular party; the aristocracy and democracy were once 
more face to face; and a sanguinary drama ensued, which histoiy has 
chronicled as the Burgundians and the Armagnocs in Paris—a drama 
the epop6e of which presents us with M. Loeombo's concluding chapter, 
The Bourgeoisie ot Paris under English domination." The policy of 
the Duke of Bedford served unfortunately only to strcngtliun the alliance 
of the popular classes with the Burgundians; and Jacques Occur and tho 
Maid of Orleans bocamo the expression, on the oue hand, of civic oatute- 
ness, and, on the other, of popular fanaticism. Yet, once reseated on the 
throne, the very elements of success were discorded, and absolute royalty 
reappeared in the person of Charles VII. The middle ages wore, How¬ 
ever, about to set for ever, and " La Renaissance" had its Aurora. 
Political liberty bad suifered, but public spirit was destined to develop 
itself with the promss of human intelligenco ; and the bourgeoisui waa 
on the evo, even then, of declaring its moral independence. 

How changed arc tho times now to tlio |>ositiou of parties as thus de¬ 
picted to us at the conclusion of M. Lacoml>e*s truly suggestive and in¬ 
structive first volume! Mistress of all tiie moral and material positions 
that emanate from the state, or rather which constltuto the state itself, 
the howgtouie^ in oldeu times at war with the arUtocracy and with roy¬ 
alty, is now at war with a prolctariai egaliiaire —a levelling working 
class!—a fourth estate!—a power mimical to all fonns of society alike, 
and winch conceals robheiy and plunder under tho mask of covimunisnx, 
Tho middle class, only a icw days back, appeared to protect the higher 
classes and the lower classes alike, with a presumptuous pride, because 
tile existing authorities, dreading its capnoes as much us its anger, 
bowed to its opinions; but now it is ImoiUiated, aud placed in a posi¬ 
tion merely of defence; it has to seek for help on every side from the 
revolutionary spirit which threatens it with proximate {onuhilation, in 
honour of some unknown dernocratic and anti-social republic, the last 
term of wliich cannot fail to be the absolute decline and full of Prance. 
The restoration of an hcre^tary monarchy, it is now evident to the 
bourgeoisie itself easily led astray but sure to return to the same way of 
thinking atid acting, can alone save the country from a prcdlcmncnt far 
more dangerous tliaii the days of La Jaetjuerie and i>t})cr|>easnut revolts, 
of English dominion, or the many hundred bourgeois iiisuiTcctions in 
which the proUtaire was often an instnimont, but never yet threatened 
to become a master. 
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TO THE KING OF WURTEMBERG. 

(FHOM T8E QKftSlAN OF JOSTINirS KSANE&.) 

Bt Captain Medwxk. 

[The histo^ of the following ]wcm u this* Dr. Theobald Kemer, a 
youog man ot great talent, and a distiaguUhed poet» i aspired \vtUi that 
eothuvasm for liberty which was so electric in Germany jd 1849, at a 
popular assembly at Hcilbron made a brilliant spoech, the •tendency of 
which was to fan the flame of revolution, and for this offence he was tried 
and sentenced to ten mouths* solitary confinement. After four months 
of his incarceration had ex[iiro<l, his father^ Jtutinus Kemer, tbo Bums 
of Suahio, addressed to the King of Wiirtemberg the following lines, 
which iu my version ^vo a very madeejuato idea of the simplo beauty 
and pathos of the ori^nal. The blind old poet’s ploodmg for mercy was 
not in vmn. It was immodiately responded to by the liberation m his 
only son. This reminds one of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, who 
having from His Ear heard some prisoners repeat a passage from Eurl* 
pides, set tl^m free. But liere tire comparison cods, for the King of 
wurtemberg is no tyrant, but the father of his people, and it owing to 
his firmness that the civil war which desolated tho neighbouring land of 
Badoo was not carried into his dominions. Finding that his army had 
been tampered with, the king ordered a review of tho troops, and appealed 
to their loyalty by riding without his staff iu front of the line, and baring 
hii breast as a target for their bolls. They, however, with one accord, 
struck up the national air, which strongly resembles our God save 
the Queen,” and duihig tlio whole of those trying times not a man 
swerved &om his allegiance.—T» M. j 


Blame not, that, in these holy days, 
When God has cancelled every debt 
Humanity to frmlty pays, 

I, to thy heart—inercy*-seat 
Appeal—for one, who rues the day, 
With spirit worn, and contiito heart, 
Wlieu led by errijig times astray, 

He play<d in them au erring part. 


I, in those troubles and alarms, 

Who but devoted to the throne 
My lays, a suppliant stretch my arfni 
To thee, for him. He is my son. 
Strike off his fetters; ope his cell 
Moved to tl)c soul, be then will own 
That which he understood so ill— 

A king can feeely pve alone. 


Think*^ a father well you can, 

Sore tried—how loves a father yet; 
And that, to pardon and forget, 

Is Heaven’s best attribute to man. 
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THE PREMONITION. 

Br GOEBTELms COLVILLE. 

I BELIEVE there are few persons who have evinced aay ori^nality of 
character, or any peculiarity of temperament, in whom the germ of thia 
idiaracteristic has not been obseived in a gruater or less degree at a veiy 
early period of life. The lives of many men afford sufheiont instauces of 
the truth of this proposition. ludividual character, indeed, appears to 
be inalienable. Tlie characteristics of cluldhtKM] arc the same in youth 
and in manhood, save that in the latter stages they are more ]^)erfectfy and 
more promiuently developed. The character of man, therefore, is in-bom 
«wt is a part of his nature which, however much ho may endeavour to 
check, ho cau never succeed in totally eradicating. There are persons 
who entertain a different optnioo from tins , and who hold that tne cha* 
racter is formed altogether by external circumstances, and without refe* 
rcncc to tlie original bent given to it by tiature. This doctrine is obvi* 
ously erroneous. Whatever influence external eitetimstances may exor* 
ciso over the cluiracter luid habits of an individual (and tliut tlioy do exer* 
cioe consi^rablc iulluonce I am perfectly disposed to admit), it is, never¬ 
theless, sumeicntly palpable from daily experience, and from the records 
of the lives of those men which we find boUi in ancieut and modem bio* 
graphy, that the bins or tendency of their disposition is to be traced to 
their very earliest yeoia. it is somewlml curious to ex.imiuc into tlic 
Afferent cliaracteristtcs manifested by a family of chxidivn all sprung 
from the same father and mother, and still, perlui|>s, more cuiious, to find 
that the disjiositiuu of two or three of ilio children are (|uite ut variance 
with those of their parents. WTiocver has road the biographies of emi¬ 
nent men must huvo been astonished* to find bi nuiiieHius instauces that 
^080 to whom they were indebted for their being, wore utterly devoid 
of those exc'ellcuccs which in after*^ear 8 rendered tlioir offspring world- 
famous. Worldly possessions, titles, Tionouis. arc hereditary ; but iutelloct, 
imbeciJtty, valour, cowardice, virtue, vice, are deiived no particular 
stock. They are common to all stations in life—all classes of individuals. 

These peculiar characteristics of iudividuals have ofteu interested aud 
amused me; and it is because tlioy have done so that I liavo made those 
few observations. The foUowing curious narrative, indeed, owes much of 
its interest to a certain peculiarity of temperament wliicli I owe to neither 
fatlicr, nor mother, nor to ouy membci' of my family ; uot tlmt many of 
the incidents about to be related are not of a strange aud startling de¬ 
scription, but several of them owe their interest to a particularly nervous 
and excitable disposition. 

There ia a ^rcumatauce of a curious and mysterious character connected 
with our family which may have given an impetus to tlic original bias of 
my mind, ana I think the nature of it was eruinently i^uolitieJ to foster 
^ose strange predilections which I manifested at a very early period of 
life.^ Whenever a death has occurred in the &mily, it Jws invariably 
been p^ceded by a siogular omen, foreehadowiug the event, but bos o^y 
been visible to one member of the family—'vix., myself. The first oocaaoxx 

its appearance is impressed strongly upon my mind. It was during 
the illness of my mother, and whilst 1 was still in my boyhood. I entered 
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and drew aside the curtalnB, 0 convince 



her chamber one evening to inquire how she waS) and to mj great surpriae 
discovered a large black do^ laid at full length upon the hearth-ru^ before 
the fire; there was no ammal of the kind belon^ng to the fanulyi and 
tbinking tliat it might have been left by the doctor, who had just taken 
his departure, I thought I would ask my mother if she knew aught con* 
ceming it before I ventured to remove it Having made inquiry aa to 
her h^th| I said, 

To whom, mamma, does this large dog belong tliat is laid upon the 
heartb*rug ?” 

was not aware, my dear, that any dog was in the room,” my 
mother replied. 

** Yes, there is,” I said. ** It is a very large black animal, and proba¬ 
bly belongs to Dr. Dnuntnond, who has left it behind him in mistake ” 

Oh I my dear, you must bo labouring uuder some very extraordinary 
hallucination. It is not likely that Mr. Dnimmoud would bring a dog 
with him into the sick-room ot any of his patients.” 

^^The thing speaks for itself, mamma. 1 cannot deny credit to my own 
^esight. If you doubt the truth of what I say, convince yourself of the 

My mother, whose curiosity regarding the matter was not less than my 
own, raised herself up in bed, 
herself of the accuracy of 

** I SCO nothiugi child,” sKesud, after fixing her eyes for some moments 
upon the rug where the animal lay. 

Impossible, mamnsa; it is quite palpable to my view.” 

If there be anything, niy dear,” said my mother, you hod better 
drive it out. It belongs, probably, to some of the neighbours, and has 
wandered here by mistake.” 

I approached where the animal lay. I attempted to kick it with my 
foot, but I bad no sooner raised U for that purpose, than os quick as 
thought it vanished from my sight I was amaacd; 1 stared about me with 
the wildest incredulity; 1 Iook<m into every comer of the room*~under the 
bed, the chmrs, the drawers, the tables, Uiinkiog that my eyes might have 
deceived me, and that it had crouched into some concealed place to be out 
of my reach. It Was nowhere, however, to be seen. I turned excessively 

E lc, though I endeavoured to conceal my alarm from niy mother,* and, I 
lie VC, effectually succeeded. I approached once more the side of her 
bed, and, having informed her that the intruder was gone, began to con-' 
verse with her upon some other suljects. When I was turning away to 
leave the room, my eyes agrin unconsciously wandered to the spot where 
I had seen the dog, and my horror may be conceived when I state that this 
dreadful oligect was s^fain visible, Isuu in precisely the same position as 
before. I walked quickly towards it, and again rwing my foot with the 
view of driving it from the place, it vanished in an instant I left the 
room to brood over this dreadful vision. I knew not what construction 
to place upon it It was shrouded in impenetrable mystery, which did 
not afford any reasonable solution. I mentioned the circumstance sub- 
* lequently to one or tvro members of the family, but they gave no qredit 
to my statement but affirmed that I bad been labouring under some optical 
delusion.. However that may be, my mother died a day or two after I M 
seen the virion, and whenever a death is about to occur iu the family, 
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invariably (brewamcd of it Bomc boura before it happens by the appear¬ 
ance of we black dog;. ^ 

I pass from this niclniicholy and carious pain niy life to relate 
otlicrs scarcely less j* 1 range and siirprising. A near relative of ouw, at 
the time to wliich I refer, was living iu a »inftll country house ^onie two 
or three miles distant from Edinburgh. It was a very roinarkablo thing 
that I had never seen this relative, although he had fn^uently been in 
Englaml, au;I, indeed, oUcn uithiu afc*.vmile:i of the town where we 
reamd. I rarely heard hU name montioiicd by the family; and it ap¬ 
peared to ino that tboisi was sonic dark mystery connectcil with his 
history. If there was not, why was he never spoken of—why did we 
TLot exchange visits and letters wiili him os we did with every other mem¬ 
ber of the family? Was lie not related to tis by the iirarest ties of blood? 

, Wul ho tiot almost the only rclatiou we possessed upon our mothers side? 
What had this mau done— wimt uutuvvaitl circumsruncea hud arisen to 
break off all connexion between tlio two families? I had repeatedly asked 
for an explanatiod, but the iiucstion had invariably been evaded; and^ 
though I never heard anything to his pn*judWe, yet thu con tinned silenco 
of my father and mother, mid the gloom which settled upon their emm- 
teuanccs whenever his name was nicntionrd, caused me to believo that 
something of the most grievous nature wa« ossficiutcd with his name. 

It chanced, however, that whilst on a visit to Edinburgh, soino years 
after , the death of botli my parents, 1 received the following brief 
note: 

House, near Hdlnburgh, Angnti S, ISO). 

“ Mr D£AR Sir, —A near relative uf your family will he happy to 
receive a visit from you fur a few da.^'S, so soon ns you can spare tlio 
uecessary time. Any further explanation will be suporHuous, since 1 sub¬ 
scribe myself, 

“Your affectionato uncle, 

“ AuTiiuK Anr.iNOTON.” 

My surprise at the perusal of the above was unbounded. Tlie letter 
was from my proscribed relative, the brother of my mother, the mere 
meotion of whoso name threw sucli a gloom over our family 011 * 010 , atid 
awakened such horror and awe in the breast of every member of the 
housdioldf Here was^ an invitation couched in tlie kindest terms from 
this man. Here was an opportunity ufr<mk*d for lu^aUng the breach that 
appeared to have existed between the families for ro many years. Was I 
to ftvail myself of it—was 1 to go and partake of the hospitality of a man 
who had OTver Injurcxl me, and to hear from his own lips an explanation 
as to the cause of Ills aheuation from the family? Or was-1 to concur in 
his condemnation, and afford him no chaucc uf exonerating liimself from 
the heavy charge implied rather than made against him by liis rckitTvos? 

adopt the latter course appeared to be unjust and unreasonable. 
Good Heavens! was a man not to be heard in hia own defence? ^Vas he 
to bSi condemned altogether upon the evidence adduced against him? No.* 
This contrary to the spirit of justice. My heart revolted fi*om it. ^ I 
would* villi him—hear from his own lips an explanation of the family' 
dlfivrenee—sit in judgment myself upon the matter, and if I were con* 
viitod that he had been treated with liarshness and injustice, I would do 
everytliiog in my power to compensate for the injury that had been iu- 
June, —VOL. xcii. ko. ccclxvi. ^ k 
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flieted upon him; on the contrary, I wat satisfied of the jostice of 
the decree, I would cast him from me as tliough he was the vilest of 
his race. 

A i‘ew niglits after the receipt of the letter referred to, I was in a 
gaming-house in Edinburgh. I had been dragged thither by some com* 
pan ions, and was led on to play. I staked only small sums at first. An 
extraordinary run of ilKIuck set in agmnst me. I lost every time. I was 
anxious to desist from playing, and was just contempladng a retreat from 
the table, when, upon turning round to look behind me, I beheld one of 
the most hideous countenances I ever bdield in my life close to my elbow. 
It was long and h^gard, and disfigured with deep furrows; the skin was 
yellow and sickly; the eyes were wild, and greatly protruded beneath the 
grey, shaggy eyebrowv. They were fixed upon me with an earnest gaze, 
ana seemed to have been eagerly engaged in noting the progress of the 
game in which I had been so recently employed. The hair of the stranger 
hung in long matted locks about his temples. When he saw I was about to 
abandon the game, he urged me with a significant gesticulation to renew 
it. I know not what prompted me to act upon the suggestion. I staked 
larger sums at play, and lost them, as I liad done the previous ones; and 
was Again about to abandon it, finding that fortune hnd so completely 
forsaken me, when, turning round, my eyes again rncountered those of 
the old man. He laughed with fiendish glee, and nodded his head to me 
with a familiarity which was exceedingly provoking, nnd which was in* 
tended to encourage me to renew the game. For the rime being, I 
Boomed entirely to have lost control over my at^tiuns, and again obeyed 
the impulse of this fiend in human shape. 1 at loogth lost all 1 possessed, 
and turned from the table with disgust. I was prevented fi*om retreating 
by the inteiferenco of the strange old man, wlto uncerrtnoniously thrust 
his person before me to prevent iny witlidrawal. liis age protected 
him, or I should certainly have hurled him ^ from me with the greatest 
violence. 

“ Try again, try again,’* whi8|>ered the fiend. “ Here is money—you 
will win this time. 1 will slake my life upon your success. Herc» here, 
try acraln;” and he forced a large sum of money into my hands. 

1 mechanically moved towards the table. I staked sum after sum with 
the most extraordinary success. To whom w as I indebted for this good 
fortune? Certainly not to my skill os a player. No, it was the devil 
who had urged me on—provided me with means for the purpose, and it 
was to him that I was indebted for this remarkable good luck. Yes, the 
old man was the fiend; it was he who was hurrying me on to destruction. 
I continued the game for a considerable rime without experiencing any 
reverse. At length 1 quitted the tabic—1 looked around—the old man 
was gone. In my hasty (^ssage from the room, I cast my eyes upon a 
large mirror that was suspended from one of the walls. Graeioua Godl 
I saw the grinning face of the fiend in the glass; it seemed to bo chuck* 
^ ling with delight, and appeared to be conscious of the good fociane that 
had attended me. I looked again around the room, but the old man was 
nowhere ririble* I rushed irom (ho place; I gained the street, but the 
oonotenance of the fiend seemed perpetually to l^unt me. I entered an 
inn and called for wiue, of which 1 freely partook. I drank glass after glass 
with the matest rapidity. I was impressed with a fearful conviction. I 
thouglit m price Of e^y great auocass was my own bouI. Yes, 1 believed 
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I hftd sold myaelf to the fiend—to the Prince of Darknesa himself—and 
that the penalty of my temporary prosperity a as to be eternal aud exenr- 
datiDg torments. On! what thoughts darted through my mind as I 
made this dreadful reflection; vrhat pains gnawed at the very cove of my 
heart! I gulped down the wiuu to chock these horrid reflections, but in 
vain—the wine was impotent. It was as water poured down my throat 
Whither was I to fty? There are places of re&ge in cloisters—in the 
remotest comers of the cart))—in the dejitlis of silent forests—in lone 
caverns of tlio ocean, and men have availed thcTiisclvcs of those ploces of 
refuge \ but for man who is pursued by one iniplaoahlc demon, and that 
demon Thought, what refuge is tlierc upon the face of the cailli wheroto 
he may fly and escape unscathed the withering blast of the fleud? It is 
ubiqu)t4>u4, omnipresent, omnipotent. It is tiie blight. Uie bane of life. 
It forces Itself foi* over u|K)u the miud, [Kiisoning the very springs of 
exiitence—drying up the ionntains whence happiness flows—ovui cloud¬ 
ing, overshadowing all as witli one vast, one opaque funcml pall. There 
id no joy that it will not alloy; there is no repose that it wilF not disturb. 
It is tliore—there incessantly; itliuimis niun like his shadow or the sounds 
of his fooUteps. He wholMars it about him when his conscience is ill at 
rest, carries within his breast a vulture that is incessantly feetliug upon 
}us heart; he who bears it with him when he walks abroad, conscious of 
moral rectitude, bears with him a ininistcriiig nngi'l that supports him 
under every difflculty, anil teaches him patience and forbearance. 

Forme wliat hope was there?—what Cimsolation? lind I not iu an evil 
hour listened to tlic voice of the tempter? Was I not lost, irretrievably 
lost? Wlmt was life lobe henceforUi? A blank, a dreary waste, a soli* 
tary pUgriinage. Whut u pro5|x^ct lay before mo—what a scene of 
misery and wretchedness. These thoughts were opnrrA>ivo. J tried 
again the wine. It was Immtless. 1 fled from the place; 1 directed my 
steps to my lodgings'^ still that fearful face porpctimlly 1 in unted mo; 
wherever my eyes turned, it met my view, grimiing, scowling, chncldiiig 
with devilish nmli CO. 1 reached my apar^nent; 1 tlircw* myself hastily 
upon my bed, and, thank Heaven, 1 slept. But oh, God! svhut dreams, 
what d.amnablc faces were hovering throughout tlio night around niy 
bed; what coutortiuii^ of features, what screeching, chuckling sounds 
assailcil my ears. Tljcse visions were agonising. I tossed about, now on 
this bide, now on that. Kver and again I btorted from iny sleep, territied 
with the imaginary horrors that surrounded me. 

When the day brtike J was languid aud exhausted. But the refresh¬ 
ing air, the glorious light of heaven, tlie songs of birds, the snilHng face 
of Nature, rccolhil me for awliile to myself. Although my heart was 
seared, although my soul was plunged into perdition, yet for a moment 
these sights carried me Lack to the freshness of youth—to the buoy.aney of 
hejtft tliat U associated witli it—to the Un.e when life w*as a fairy scene, 
aod when innocence and virtue still found an abiding place witfiio my 
had parted with these for ever. Thank Heaven! my dear 
mothe^vsa^ in her grave; thank Heaven! she was beyond the reach of 
the inevitable sorrow and trouble that my apostasy would have occasioned 
her, and that my dereliction from the patli which I had hitherto troddoDi 
was now incapable of awakeouig in her too sensitive breast any angu^ 
of mind for my delinquency* 

It aaddenly occurred to me, that a virit to my nnde might be the 

q2 
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means of diverting my mind from the melancholy subject upon which it 
was fijccd. I» therefore, after as little delay as possible, set out for his 
resideuce. Tlie day was beautiful, and my road lay through one of the 
mast charmiog scenes that can be well imanned. Nature revelled here 
in luxuriance. There were fields waving with golden com, rich pastures 
covered with the finest herbage, and in which flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle were grazing. There were other fields overlaid, as it were, with 
a rich velvet carpet, and which hut a few weeks before bod been luxuriant 
meadows. The foliage of the trees was beginning to assume the some¬ 
what yellow tint peculiar to the season, and to prepare the mind gradually 
for more important changes. The birds sang gaily from the houghs of 
the trees luid hedge-rows, and myriads of insoets were upon the wing, 
filling the air witli their incessaut humiuing, and rejoicing in their 
ephemera) but happy existence. At one time the voice of the country* 
moil would break upon the ear; at another the joyous shout and hilarious 
lau^h of the merry schoolboy. As 1 pursued my course* the eye ever and 
ogam rested upon a stream of water, wltich took a serpentine course 
tlirough the country; now it was lost amid dark, tangled boughs and the 
thick foliage of the trees that overshadowed it—now it was visible, with 
its bright silvery waters dancing in the meridian sun. The noise of its 
rippling waves foil like softest music upon the ear, attuning the heart to 
sadness and reflection. 

I enrne at longtli within siglit of the mansion of my relative. It stood 
in a scfiuostercd spot, surrounded by dark gloomy woods, and command¬ 
ing but ii poor pros|>ect of tlio country. Anxious io nsi^rtam in what 
esteem my rrlativc was hold in ibis jKirt of the country, T .iskod a respect¬ 
able person whom I met if he know aught concerning the gentleman who 
resided in the lioiLse in question. 

The man shook his head rather onxinously. What did be mean? 
Vfus there something so wicked about the character of my relative tliat 
he was afraid tu answer the question ? 1 ropi^ted my inquiry. 

know nothing about Mr. Arlington; but there are curious stories 
circulated in tbc neighbourhood respecting him.^ 

“ For Ucavon^s sake, my dear sir,*’ I said, “ be more explicit. What 
do you mean?—what is the nature of those reports you lefer to ?” 

“There may be no truth in them for anytliing I know,’* the man 
said, endeavouring to evade my quesrion. 

“ That i^ not an answer to iny inquiry. 1 nsk you whut are tiioso 
stories? The truth is, I am greatly interested in the matter. J am on 
a visit to Oie gentleman in question, and should like to know something 
conceniiug him before 1 present myself to him.*’ 

am quite a stranger to you, sir; but, if you will take my advice, 
you will not visit Mr. Arlington.*' 

“ If you will give me sufficient reasons for not doing so, I will avail 
myself of your advice.** 

“The people here are perhaps ignorant and rude, but it is currently 
reported amongst them that Mr. Arlington has dealings with the Evil 
One^that he is a bad man, and that liis conscience is stained with the 
darkest crimes. Ho is rarely abroad, and never in the dayrime. He 
has been seen occasionally wandering tlirough the woods at night, as 
though in the greatest distress of mind, and ns though be had just arisen 
from a bed whm aU repose had been denied to him.” 
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This mtelligcDce startled me a great deal. I was, however, deter* 
mined to proceed; and thanking the man for hie information, 1 walked 
forward. 1 passed through tlie long avenue of trees leading to the 
house, and at length found myself at the hall door of tlie mansion. My 
sununons was answered by a decrepid old woman, wlio, in answer to my 
inquiry, informed me that Mr. Arlington was in his room ; but that if I 
walked in she would immediately apprise liim of my arrival. I was 
shown into a handsomely appointed room, cDinmaiiulng a view of a 
small Hower«garden. As I awaited the appearance of my uncle, I ex- 
perienced an amount of an:iio^ which was aluiost unbearable. What 
kind of a man was he in his appearance—in his manner ? Was lie aught 
like the family ? Was he 811011 or tall—haiidsoinc or otherwise ? These 
Questions uccurrod to me in rapid succession; and wljilst 1 was still pon¬ 
dering tho matter over the door ope net), and a little old gentleman, 
with a grey head, entered the room. Gracious Heavens! As soon as I 
caught u glimpse of his countenance I changed colour immediately. I 
trembled in every limb, and a cold shivering bensution ran through me. 
The features of the old man were placid, but they were precisely the 
same os those of tlie fiend to whom 1 firmly believed I had sold my soul 
oil the preceding night in the gamingdiouse in E<linbuigh. Ills coun¬ 
tenance was thoughtful and melancholy, lie came quickly forward to 
meet me, and extending his hand, evidently with a great dogice of diffi¬ 
dence, said, 

“ My dear nephew, 1 am heartily glad to see )*ou. Have you re* 
ceived any iatclligimcc lately fnnu England?** 

Yes; I had a letter a few d.tys ago.** 

“ And how wsts your family?*’ 

“They were nil quite well, thauk you.** 

“ I am glad to liear it. Hut you must have some refrcsluncnt after 
yout walk.” 

1 had been here two or three days, when a singular event occurred to 
me, and wiiicli throw me into the greatest state of alarm. During this 
time, liowcvcr, I was pcr[)etually liauntcd by tlie face i had seen in the 
gaining-houso in Edinburgh; and still os firmly impressed as ever that 
it was the fiend to whom I had been iudebted for niy go(Kl fortune, and 
that the price at which 1 hod purchased it was my own soul. I en¬ 
deavoured to persuade myself that the face was nut that of my uncle, 
altiiougli I could not conceal from myself tliat the reseniblaucc was very 
great uidecil. The incident to whioi I liave just refened was this. I 
went one night to bed rather earlier tlian usut^ Uefore 1 %tiring to rest 
I usually took tlie precaution to examine every corner of the chamber; I 
did so on tho night I refer to. In one of the closets of the room I 
found a curious-looking object; 1 took it in my hand, and examined it 
more closely. I was amsixed—horrified. I let the candle fall from my 
hand iu my trepidation, and the light was immediately extinguished. 
The object I discoverc<I to be the ann of a human being, witli a great 
portion of tho flesh severed from the bone. It >vas that of a full-grown 
nan, who had evidently been powerful and tnutcular. How had it come 
hither? Whore were the oUicr |K>rtioo8 of tho body? They were, no 
doubt, concealed iu the various apartments of the house. This man— 
this (I had almost said relative)—this villain was worse even than I had 
been led to expect. His bands were stained with the foulest deeds; the 
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dnimt crimes had, no doubt, been perpetrated beneatb bis roof. He 
was tny host, too—mj entertainer; nay, more, he was the man I had 
seen iit Edinburgh. 1 was no longer in doubt He held me in chain, 
body and soul. I was completely within his power. 

I had frequently been suiprised at his odd manner since I had become 
an inmate ot* his house. Sometimes he w.os so abstracted that he would 
scarcely deign to speak; at otlier moments, he was gay and vivacious 
in an extraordinary degree. I always, however, observed that he left 
me early in tbe evening to retire to his private room, alleging that he 
had business on liand, which would engage him for some hours before he 
retired to rest. I was determined to ascertain how he occupied himself 
here, for I feared tliat ho was engaged in some evil ivork which required 
the utmost secrecy. t 

A night or two after tliis, 1 retired to niy room as usual, but not to 
rest. About midnight, when all was quiet, I emerged from my room. 

I crept stealthily along tho corridor, crossed a spacious gallery, and at 
length came within sight of the door of iny uncle's chamWr. 1 paused 
before I approached nearer, and stood (or a few minutes looking through 
000 of the windows. The night wus thick and heavy, and the rain fell 
in copious quatiUUes. I moved on^I stood close to the chamber^dooi'-^ 
I drew in my breath, and listened—all was still. Had my uncle retired 
for the night? If he had, it was contrary to liU usual custom; for he 
seldom discontinued his oi>crations till long past midnight. I listened 
again, and thought 1 heard him cough. Yes, ho was still up—still busy 
with his damuablo devices. There was a small crevice in one of the 
panels of the door—1 looked through it. Gra4*iou8 God! 1 beheld a 
sight which for several moments pro8trate<I entirely all my faculties of 
body and mind. It was with the greatest difliculty 1 prevented myself 
from falliug my full length upon the floor. As soon as I had partially 
recovered, 1 pnKeeded to my room, and begun to reflect upon what 1 
had just seen. That dreadful spectacle I shall never forget. My uncle 
was bending over the prostrate figure of a dead man, which luy stretched 
upon a long board before him. I knew not precisely what ho was doing 
—whether he was endeavouring to restore animation, or bo was making 
some experiment upon the body. 1 slept little during the night; and 
when I awoke in the morning 1 was cxccraingly unwell. 

1 saw little of Mr. Arlington on the following day. At night I 
again crept to the dt)or of his room. I observcil that the corpse was 
still in dkc position in which I have already described it, and tliat he 
was still performing some operation upon it. 1 discovered, however, in a 
comer ot the room auotlicr corpse, stretched upon a board, which ap¬ 
peared to be that of a boy or a girl, not more than fourteen years of age. 

On the evening of the following day, Mr. Arlington propoaed to play 
me a certain game. He had a room fitted up for the puipose, with idl 
the appii^ces that were required. I consent to his proposal, though 
with great reluctance. We played for several hours together, and I 
obeerved, as the game progressed that he became greatly excited, and 
that his appearance and nianner more and more approximated those of 
the strange being whom I hod seen shortly before in Edinburgh. Our 
stakes were large, and I lost considerably. I became myself at. length 
matly eaoiiedi and finding that I invariably lost, I bet^e conrinced 
tnail was playing with no human bring. 
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^ Fiend V* I exclai med^ in a n g p of pa ssioD. suddenly 
the throat, sayj whAW^lW^iouFV^^tMiiinduct, 
ia mystery.” 

“ Unloose me!—unloose me I” he ^sped, struggling to free himself 
from my grasp, which held him as tiglit as though he had been in a vice* 

** Kever. till you have explained yourself.” 1 rather relaxed my hold, 
to enable him to speak. 

** I will answer no questions further than that I am your uncle—your 
mother’s brother.” 

Avaunt, fiend! I cast you olT—I discl^m all relationship. There is 
not a drop of the blood of our family in your veins.” 

I threw him from me with all my strength, and he came down to the 
ground with groat force. He never stirrf^ for several moments, and I 
left him for dead. 

I escaped from the house. 1 traversed the country for miles and milesi 
not knowing whither I went. For days I hud no finxl save what I 
found iu tlie fields. I came to n largo cemetery: there was a party 
there, wliorn I followed mechanically around Um grounds. Wo at 
length euterod a low arch, and descended seveml flights of steps. I 
found myself amongst some catacombs. There were hundreds of cofiSns 
piled up one upon another, t sur\'eycd them with eager curiosity, 

i ^et scarcely kuowlng where I was. 1 was so intent in doing so, that I 
ost sight of the party 1 had accompanied. When I discovered this, 1 
began to seek for llicni, but titoy were gone. I was alone, immured in 
this dreadful vault, surrounded by decaylug mortality. I threw myself 
upon the grouiul, uud slept; hut iu the night 1 thought the occupants 
quitted their ei)fnu6, and tliot their shrouds were trickfMl out with ull the 
jewellery and finery that app(Ttaiiied to tlxdr wc.ircrs iu life. Oli! what 
ghastly looks—whnt attenuated forms—what hollow, sunken e}*es—what 
unearthly shouts and noiacsl There was a merry-making—a hall—and 
they danced with wild glee around tl)c placid, and amongst them ap« 
pea^^ the hideous face of my uncle. Oh! wluit a night that was. <)n 
the morrow 1 obtained my release. 

Some months after the period i*efcrrcd to, I saw again the black dog 
stretched one inght across the hcarth-rog in niy sitting-room. The 
following day brought me intelligence of the death of my uncle. A few 
words will suffice to oxplun his character. He was an iiivcter^ 
gamester, and had certain dealings with body-snatchers—a class of men 
at tliat time somewhat numerous in the nortlicm metropolis. The 
skeletons of the corpses wliich he purchased of them for dissection, he 
sold to the medical students at Edinburgh. 1 need not say more. The 
relarionship I cannot help. He is dead, and will doubtless have to 
answer to a higher Power than man for the sins which he committed 
in life. 
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Tav name cf Mrs. Norton, too seldom hailed as a novelist by thpse 
who prefer prose to poetry, must ever be welcomed with peculiar pleasure 
by the lovers of fiction in this form, when they recal the singular plea- 
sure they derived from her former productions. 

After a series of years of experience, and consequently of trial, have 
past over our heads, wc arc all apt to dwell less delightedly on melan* 
choly scenes than 

In the time of our youth, when life’s cares arc unknown, 

And its plpasufcs with all tlidr new lustre bcj^in; 

for the young are inclined to saducss—oftentimes not knowing why.’’ 

What, tliereforo, middle-aged, sobunnl readers may call too harrowing 
to the feelings, too distressing lu its truthfulucss of description, in the 
touclung tale of ** Stuart of Dunleath,^* will bo precisely tho charm to 
attract the younger port of’the community. \vc shall not, however, 
attempt to deter them from tfc inevitable aon'ow which their search into 
tlioso pages will excite, for we hold to the principle laid down by Tony 
Lumpkin when he said, *Hhe more they cry over a book, the better they 
like it.” 

Graceful and eloquent in the easy flow of the language, tho story of 

Stuart of Dunleath” is iiathotic and jioeticnl, full of power and replete 
with intci'CHt; and its earnest simplicity of style carries the reader oa 
with ii narrative which fails in nodiiiig to hold the mirror up to 
nature.*’ 

Tha delicate, amiable, generous, and trustful Eleanor, Mrs. Norton’s 
lieroinc, is one of thu most attractive and cajitivating creations we have 
met witli for many years : there is notliiiig forced in tlie situations which 
bring out her charming ebarseter; all, with regard to her, flows as 
naturally ns possible •, both lier joys and her griefs bear the unmistakable 
stamp of truth; and the author of so youthful a picture must of necessity 
possess a thorough knowledge of Uic liumau heart in all its purest and 
most exquisite feelings. 

We arc not willing to give even a brief outline of the story, as we 
think it will be better appreciated by a careful perusal; the more detail 
of facts would do it but little justice, although, in a dramatic point of 
view, the plot is a good plot,” and the excitement wliich seises the reader 
is kept alive t<i the last. The hero is probably not untrue to nature, 
but ho is, we are nf opinion, Mrs. Norton’s least liappy conception,— 
for this reason: the sad scrape he gets into by on imjiruaent speculation, 
which involves the fortune of bis ward, and die raslj attempt afterwards 
made on his own life, tend to destroy oar confidence iu liim as a man ot 
that strict honour and real nobility of mind which one not only looks for 
in a fictitious hero, but in the example whlcli the writer of fictiou ought 
always to offer in one of Inx characters as worthy of being followed. 
We love Eleanor, but we pity David Stuart, and go near to hold lua 
extreme weakness in contempt. In spite, liowevcr, of this, be holds the 
stOTV together with amazing interest and, principle apart, his character 
is nwn with a masterly hand. 

NV^yiOae of the personages introduced has, moreover, sof^Jbtio- 
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guisluQg ludiTidualitj, axid in this particular Hn. Norton mib ^ lesson 
to those authors whose* characters are mere encutnbranccs on the 
without helping the story. This is a rare and great merit, worthy of 
imitation, and shows the skilful workman, who knows how much ereiy 
touch he gives will tell. 

In proof of what we say, we shall give a few extracts, such as will show 
the singular graphic power of a writer, m whose comic scenes^for such 
are not wanting in the midst of tho sad wholc-^woll so much humour, 
that we involuntarily murmur tho name of Sheridan, confessing tho like* 
ness, and yielding to its influenc'e. 

The tint volume introduces us to the feeble, amiable Lady Raymond, a 
prey to delicacy and indolent indulgence, whose existence is divided he* 
tween sorrow for the loss of a tender and beloved second husband, the 
iather of her daughter, the heroine; and devote<l, admiring idolatry to¬ 
wards her son by a first, who was unloved, and was harsh and severe 
towards her. That son is admirably described in contrast to Stuart of 
Dunleath, left guardian of tho child by his dying father, and looked upon 
with unf^ndly eyes by die step*snn, for whom his bounty had made 
ample provision: 

There li^ amongst some statUllcai records of madness lately, an account of a 
woman who went niftl from pndc lu licr eliUd, and Imagimnl hersulf I be ni other of 
tbe seraph im. iawly Kaymond just atopp^d short of tlie point of in slant ty. . . 
8 he cunaiiily tiiougUt liuman perftetion hud reached its ucw. in tlie good-looking, 
stern, square-ihotiklcrcd young officer alto Itad the happiness to chU her son. 
What he said was law; Ills very step had a quartcr*dcck brevity and decision 
about It, as if he were for ever about to issue u command. Hu treated his mother 
with a protecting and superior teodemess wliich lie reversed Into a stem criticism 
for every otIuT liunmn being, not excepting his affianced iiridu. Ho trcateil 
Eleanor as hin father hud truiUnl Ins mother during their brief, unhappy union; 
in days ho could not remember, bat of wbicli ho gave in hts own iininiuTs so cor¬ 
rect iL copy us sometiuies aur]iriftes tliosu wlio think habits are not heanlitary, aud 
who will not Admit that habits arc, in fact, a part of our nature and disposition— 

the outs^ard covering of the soul.Godfrey Marsilcn was clotlied, 

under hU lieutenant's uiiifiirni, in a perfect panoply of seif-sail sfacliuu. If he set 
himself up as a judge uf all other men, it was tliai he wus betbT than all other 
men, and he knew it. 

Stuart of Duoleutli, the guardian, is thus described: 

Tlicrc was mucli of his mother’s nature in David, but the alloy of his fail lee’s 
blood was tiicro also. The nerve and nntiring energy wliieli enabled Mrs. 8tuatt 
fbr y<mrs to stem a floo<l of ruin, he liad : but uot her patient self-denial, her uu- 
swerviiig purpose. Her enthtisiasin, her tenderness, lior w'iclo sympathy, and in^ 
dulgence for all her foliow-crestures, he had: but not her sclf-govcmmcut. Tho 
pang of remorse ever followeil in his heart the commission of error, but tho new 
error was not certainly avoided. He was like a ffiir shixi< wclUtiimmcd, with all 
her Bails, blasts, and cordage complete, her rudder and compass to steer, but oo 
anchor to hold by when all was done. 


The scenes betweeu die master and Ids iutercsting pupil ai'c sweetly 
touched, but we come suddenly on a passage which wo must rtNi^itimeud 
Mrs. Norton to reform altogether** in her next edition, if she desires to 

£ ve tho well-informed reader au idea of the erudition as wci\ as taste of 
V heroine*s instructor. Mrs. Norton makes Stuart describe to his fur 
and Uateiiing ward ‘Hhetown*halI of Uru/yts^** and tell her ‘‘the story of 
Jacques Ccour, the Flemish (!) jeweller, whose house it was** (!),Lud 
whose history is a pendant to that of our Wolsey an its illustration oroie 
text Put.not your trust in princes/* > » 

Newt if Stuart of Dunleath—we will not say ths^ehsuttning authoress 
—ha^ ever read ^ the story of Jacques Obut,” or the history of his tim^ 
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1m could not fjul to he.’ft known, wli&t nny Frooeb icboolt)Oj could tell 
Um, tbaW^cquee Ccenr wee the treasurer of Charles VIL of Fratic$i 
and lived at Bouraetm Berriy as different a place from Brugea in Belgiocn 
as Monmouth is from Macedoa. The bet being somehow known to the 
author that tlic unfbrtuuaU merchant was ill-treated by his sovereign 
who accepted his gold to drive the Engiisb cut of France and then Im 
him naked to his euemies”—makes tim blunder of her hero the more 
extraordinary. 

But to return to Mrs Norton's charncien : Lady Margaret Fordyce, 
the accomplished lady of fashion, Eleanor's chaperon^ is sketched as one 
only could sketcli to whom such faseiDating persons are familiar: the 
beauty both of mind and body of this delightful creature moke her a rival 
in our hearts witlt the sensible and tender Eleanor herself. The pretty 
little Duchess of Lanark is no less well described. 

Amongst the many passages which reveal Mrs. Norton’s essentially 
poetical nature, one particularly strikes us; it is tiint in which she com¬ 
pares the springing of love in her heroine’s heart to a flower. 

Hero it is; 

Header, I onco saw a flower blow. It was a superb spot imen of that glorious 
bulb, tile umaiylliB. For own sake it i^tuod in tbc window, to glean the two 
hours of sunshino of a London skv; for the sake of titc givtT it stood near me, 
tliat from tJino to litoc when 1 looked up from my rcMliDg. 1 might, s«» the Frendi 
say, ** caress It wUlt my eye.*' Suddenly a aharp sound. i> of Uic striking of a 
insert's wing agafnit tbe glass, made me gloaco utm ard^. I saw it—I saw 
that dail^ aoU liour^ nlroole of nature in its act of completion. My flower 
blow: not AS tho rose blows, *Uj by day unfolding it^ aoft leaves a little and a 
little moro in gradual beauty, but suddenly, with a glad nlurt, flinging its deep 
rose-coloured leaves asunder, the heart of iiiy young arnarylUb lay mro to tiie 
light, and the sun saw a new worshipper on Uk* strong green stcni wlucll daily 
d^w light from his glory. It was tlio act of a momeuti but no human hand, no 
•kill, no art, could have forced the shining petals back to their calyx. My 
flower had Mown, to live its Ufe of dumb loveliness, to look as it did then, fresh as 
the dews of the morning, and afterwards naojiig in itn beauty, to grow diiamcr 
and more earthly, till a new and different compression should sbrisk those long- 
pointed leavoa, and bid thorn bang browu and withered fh>m tho cup which was 
their cradli* and tlieir gravel 

Sir Stephen Fcnrhyn, and his bmd, harsh, Scotch sister, are OTCcllently 
well drawn—the latter, it is to be hoped, a little ovoidrawn—and Tib 
is tho perfection of shrewd, inquisitive ill-nature. Scene after scene of 
real life flash by as the tale advances, and all is touched with a light und 
sure hand, ana with just enough Cnbhing for distinctness, llic twin 
sons of Eleanor aie beautiful gleams iu the too mournful picture, and 
tbeir sudden fate is told with startliag—-Hay, almost frightful power, the 
more striking from the contrast presented of the worrying, cold-hearted 
sister-in-law's irritating conduct just before the blow tiiat falls on the 
jmhappy mother. Who that has bent beneath affliction but does not 
ieel 4m foree of this passage; 

Jfothiii^is moro common than'to hear it said to persons in affliction or depres- 
doB^ " Oh I but yon should employ yourself—you ibouJd reioit to some of you 
nsuabqpcupstiolu: I really wonder tliat yon, who have u> msny reMiorces, should 
allow year mlAd to duk this way.* Alas! our raiourecs ore of very littleserviw 
in heiin.ef >«d/ affllctiool Tbe soul k palsied, not the hands: wo cannot employ 

would. Ihvre is an In b^ipiaess thst the wretched oannot 

IbC^ wtis eud iboiild we labour? Wha^ooes anything ligoiry? Wbyjmld 
we Shake saefflain tbe monotonous coom of time? Let ibe hours gttfflgjtot 

with ns, or leavenu bebidu^ ihp gravei what em'Wi 
bp jlisSi iwl liirnrti. noturmo^ fooad ns, no czevtioa 
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ezerdoQ, even that which we wore viUiiig to mako fbr good and bo^ 

ohjocts! 

We had marked many comie passages for quotation, but find t^t 
oar extracts from Mrs. Norton*s exciting pages must cease^ and with 
them our notice of the work ; hut befoi’C we altogether part wiUt it 
we have a word of regret to utter, that, marring the beauty of wliat else 
had been pexfect in s^io, so great a blemish should exist as the coarseness 
of language which is placed in the mouth of Sir Stephen Penrhyn. Tte 
“thunderclaps of execration'* had better have been understood th^ 
written; tliere was no need, for the purpose of exhibiting violence of dis- 

f position and harsliness of conduct, to make the baronet swear like the 
owest ruiRau at, a dog-fight The vice of swearing is rarely if ever met 
with now amongst persons whose habits of life remove them from the 
dregs of the populace, and if excq>tional cases unfortunately linger, they 
should remain exceptional, and not find their way into books which Ae 
young urid tho inDOcent arc likely to seek with avidity. It is no. satis* 
tory reply to say that coarse language 5s true to nature. If that were all, 
every vulgar and disgusting phrase that strikes the ear in an hour’s walk 
tiirough the streets might as well be rcconled. Ix?t us, however, turn 
from this ungrateful theme to tliauk Mrs. Norton fcv dl the ctyoyment 
which we have derived from tlio iicnisal of her novel, in which she has 
faith fully carried out tho purpose wbicli prorrtptcd her to write. Her 
intentioc was to illustrate the wori&iiig of particulax faults, ou our own 
deitiiiics and the destinies of others; and at the same time to uphold a 
wider toleration than we are generally willing to accord to tliosc defects 
which do not exist in ourselves.^ 

The three volumes of “ Realities,” * which we now take up, have their 
purpose also; and if wo arc to accept the author s definition of her ol^ect, 
that purpose is as comprehensive as, if successful, it would be beneficent. 
Miss Lynn declares lierself the advocate of Tho Social doctrines taught 
by Christand to this advocacy and the enunciation of opinions whereby 
she interprets those doctrines, she ascribes an amount of private repre¬ 
hension such as never before, perhaps, attended the baptism of on un¬ 
published work. There must have been some singular misgivings as to 
the effect which .these Realities” were likely to cause, to have induced 
the author so w idely to circulate her manuscript before it was presented 
to tlio public, for she tells us that **for three months her book a 

species of literary Caliban” to ber friends, “ a monstrous thing of wick- 
e^aas and deformity, advocating all that was abhorrent to reason and 
^ good morals.” Nevertheless, undeterred by the bard Ijamcs which 
flew like hwlstones aroupd her,” Miss Lynu wittis^ the « batterv 
condeOuiatioa” with which she %ss assml^ and pefievered in h' 
min^tfen tb ^ve the wj^d the benefit of her laboi)is s 

• Finn to my conviction that the undaunted ustwpwof tnil> 
ought to be the first duty of every author—consi^ous of thr 
to do good, how far soever 1 may wander from mv 
too, that I have not written om* word which ’ 
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9 ioral cbutHge 10 certcanly not amongst the attributes that are wanting to 
ber \iterary character. 

We now pass from the dedication, in wliicli the untoward circam- 
stances above adverted to are set forth, to the body of th<^ work, which 
we shall allow to speak fur iUelf as often as \vc convinced that we 
should otherwise ful in doing justice to Ukose remarkable volumes. 

Miss Lynu’s heroine, Clara, is t)ic reputed daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
de Saum&rez, tltc antiquity of whose family ascouds to the Conquest; but 
there is bo little art in the construction of the story, or, rather, Miss Lynn 
has cared so little for her p]r>t, tliat wc see at once that Clara is a 
ehangeling, the real heiress being a girt of her own age, named Alice, tlie 
alleged illegitimate offspring of Martha Clayton, the daughter of au old 
groom in the Dc Saumnrez family. Mr. de ^aumarex is a cold, [>odantic, 
scientific ass, cousiderably under the doi. mat ion of his eijuuUy cold but 
really clever wife, who lias e.stablis)ied a roputatiou for granting the 
degree of I'espectability.’’ 

Clara is described as a creature full of impulse and imagination, and tlie 
oppotito in every respect not only to her 8U]>])oscd mother, but to the 
Alice, who, having been ridden over by Clara wlion each was 
thirteen years old, has been taketi into the house of Mrs. dc Saumares, 
and brouglit up os the cootpanion of the young hein^ss. Though cold to 
all the world beside, mafbrnal nature warms tow'ards the proifffee^ and 
Alice occupies that place in the affections of Mrs. dc Saun^an^x which 
Clara imagines is hen by right, llcncc, and fiom the antagonism of 
their characters, arise situations which embitter the girlhood of ('lara 
huutU the age of sixteen. At this period she accidentally encounters a 
sti:olljng actress, who calls herself au oflshoot of thi^ Kcnthk* family, und 
k'the presumed scion of the noble liouse of De Saumarex breaks through 
the restrictions cf ^4he llali,” keeps'the servants up till past twelve at 
Dighti and, on hqr Veturn from Miss Kemble’s dramatic luodings in the 
Tillage, is c<mfroatcd by her fatlier, who lays on hei^ with a dog-whip 
** across her neck aud shoulders,^ and orders her into the solitary con¬ 
finement of her chamber. Clara had piuviously made an attempt to run 
away, and now carries ho* intention into effei*t. Shu joins Miss Kemble 
on her way to the railroad hy which the latter rutunis to London, places 
herself under the actress’s protection, is not pursued by hor family, and, 
experiencing no further let or hindrance, resolves at once to realise the 
dearest aspiration of her soul by becocnlng a regular candidate for dra¬ 
matic fame. She is introduced to the manager, with whom, parparen- 
thetef she very soon Tails violently iu love, iu spite of his incipient bald 

od and the forty years which iM passed over it. 

^'^rapoage, whose nniug U vasty Vailghan, is further described 
' geatlemanlike, a systematic a thorough-going 

'of all virtoe and all goodness;" and, besides Wng 
those manly, frank, l^ncvolent^ and pleasure-loving 
than any other class of men.*’ Miss Lynn 

• ' ' * the 
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mana^ has not long to^raifc; be pvas her a dinner at Windsor^ and tbe 
kiss comes off—and lemething more. We extract ther scene to show 
MtA Ljnn’s power in this particular line: 

' pWhat made yon Idnsh so mach Cimy when the waiter came in?” asked Vaster 
Vsughan. Thc 7 were at Windsor, at the ■ hotel, wutiiig for dinner. 

** 1 don't know,” answoivd Clan, her Toice tretnbliug rory mucii, and bar ejcs 
cast on the ground. 1 bare ncrer boon to an inn before, and it scetna so strange, 
l«don't know what they most think of me.” 

Taughan stiiiled. ”Do you imagine they think of yoa at all,” he sud, ca¬ 
ressingly. Arc ypa such a rain poppet as to believe that crery one must be as 
inueh bcwitchcsl with these sunny Iwks,” taking them in UIs liand Mid pressing 
them to his lips, and these crinuun checks, as I am? Mutt you liarc a world 
fhU of Vasty Vauglians, darling?” As he said the Inst word^ao low and soft~ 
the blood dew over Clara's dicck and neck; h^ head drooped, sho visiblT 
trenobled, and her bruathing was checked ami slow. Vasty took her hand; 
was cold as stone, and lay iu his grasp inotiuuless, but Txit inexpressive. **Tha 
san is very powerful to*day, and yet your little iiaiid is like ice. What makes 
you so cold, Clara? is your hand omblcniatic of your heart?” 

don’t know,” she ropeutod, scarf'd/audibly. ** I don't tiunk, though, that my 
heart is cold.” 

“ Come here, let me see.” 

He drew her towards him, und hchi licv cl<»e; Ins own heart beating strong 
and loud. Clara hid her face on his bosom, and felt os if her life wore diHSoiving 
into a rapture ot spirituality. At this muinein the door opened with a noisy jar, 
and'tlic waiter claslunl in, as if a lion wf^n; at his heels—as hotel*waiters do dash In 
and out 0 ^ rooms, especial 1/ wIh'ii they arc not looked for. Val^!:llan mut^ed 
somethitig more emphatic than etiplmuicmx. ami began to talk in tho mosAn- 
moveU voice possildci while Clara, too inexpcrioiurd to conceal her feelingp, 
lookofi much os thou^i slig lud been taken in the act of burglary, or tiie commis¬ 
sion of a murder. .... 

Tho dinner passetl oil in a 8tnutgf% hailing fashion enough. Vaughan had 
ordcroJ all sorts of flclicncu'S for Ins little favourilc, hut, for imuc, lie hml misun* 
dorstood the (cskou of years, liud Clarn Imk'ii older or cnliner, f doubt not that all 
these adjuiU'tH to pleasure would have hofl tlicir due ellect t»o her. As it was, 
they woix! simply dlstaslefal. Sho wouUxl no lish, no fond, no fVuits; tlic clisin* 
puguc made her ill, tlu; pastry nearly choked her. Tltc dinner BonmcKl intermin- 
uhle, us slic H.it with Iut bloc eyes bent eviw to the ground ami iier young cliceks 
burning through her curls; and wlK*n Vaughati priusofl the oyster-pattieB, or 
pressed on her strv'v berry •ices, she wond<Ted liow be cvuld expect her to lose his 
eyes and voice fot* nuch horrible subslllntcs. . . . 

‘‘Anotlier thing t warn b) say to you,” cuiitiaucd Vaughan “ necf/ newr 
he care/ti! v/ u'hfit ffou ih mth Mr, / sAou/t/ not (Uu. yos to come thwu tu WM$or 
aiune with twy ti/hef dou't start, and look so frIgUtcuCfl!—t/rrre iV iro 

ear Util/ harm in it, «y •htr i-AiAf—it is i^iniply a thing not u>^ually flone by young 
Jad>os—but I here is no real I’uin in it; uo<l with me. you know, you areas safe' 
as with I^nrix’tia. Vou may always trust me. Clara. //* i ask to do 
ih it without hiaitfitioH-- at 'dl yun may take iny knfjwlcdgo of tho world, and * 
my alTcctiou for yon, as your best guides. Will you do lhb«, too, as well as^ 
lovo me.” 

The licad sank lower, tho girlish form bent nearer. Hie beating fingers on his 
own proMod tlionisolvcs involuiitarily unii uumUtakably; tlic parted lips, trem¬ 
bling und slightly swollen, seoiiied doqucnl ifi' words. Will you, Clara?” he 
whispered, bho turned her face towonls Idui, and answered, ^^Ycs.” And iu. 
that little word seemed to her to bo comprised ilic confession of a life. She ca^ 
Hut to aiJidyae, tu eil\, to undcrataiidj she cored only to fvel. now, not oao 

^mlse but brought such tumuli to her heart, such delicious madooss to her brai^ 
vague, impalpable, but heaven-boro ecstasy—as rnodo her feel her. gift af 
Uf«,A gtft that brought divinity as wvM Now, for Uw fir!»t time, young Olia do 
Saumafap'knew her full power of omotl<in, and felt tcofoUl repaid for aU'Oei^^pkp. 
^uttfilng by the countorbabuice oi this, present hour of bliss. * s. 

Wfifi t^ Above omongat the possara abhorrent to good 
wliioh Milt Lyon's frieudi objcctfd before she decided oa {nil 
It eddom hgipeDf that thaheroioe in m novel has only 0U)~ 

eeoendAtnBff. to Clm*e Itbw.is ^erand Glyim>, tbe milter^ 
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who is to prepare ber for the stage. On his character Miss Lynn has 
bestowed mud) earnest writing, with the view, no doubt, of asserting 
those opinions which it was the aim of lier work to uphold. Her views 
are not ours with regard to the Magdaicn-worship, in which it would 
seem her idea of the chanty of Love consists; we refrain, therefore, from 
quoting more of her description of this man’s creed than she has herself 
summed up in tlie following sentence: 

He was politically a socialist, religiously a Ron^scctarian—a free¬ 
thinker ill the positive sense of the term*-and practically tlie unshrinking 
protector of such poor sinners os a moral society has discarded, and a 
Christian people anathematised.'* 

This gentleman, who seems a little too good for mankind as we iind 
it just now, is exposed to the suspicions of Vasty Vaughan, and the 
scene that takes place between the rivals at a more advanced period of 
the story, is described by Miss Lynn in language rather more forcible tban 
agreeable, os follows : 

Vaughan laughed budly. Tins in the prettiest farce I have seen on or off 
the stage/’ ho cried, wiih an oath. my soul, Gl>*nii!—nml you, you cursed 
pic(% of folly—you tMth deserve credit for the masterly Ixildiuits of your conduct! 
—your plot is glonuui I Glynn, you must copikv and before my very eyes 
make propoiaU to my mistress—in the very rooms I have hired. Yon muiC tidk 
of mpectability and virtue while asking her to give herself to yon as a better 
pro||ctor to her than I should be. And she must act a puling abfiorronoo of me, 
opl^o transfer herself more quickly to your arms! lly my soul, it is an ei- 
quisite piece of rare diversionf Go iml—go on!-<U wilt give me a Idnt for a new 
comedy. Cliira Clayton shall bo the heroine—this modcHt, tender, clinging dove! 

prrrrfv hUt** be added savagely, “ that/erdt on cwy rfuim to uMch rarrimi 

ns that! i might have crpt-citti c/s mueh frvm the batUirdof a dimJ»ttf. j>eQmnV* 
Clara tittcriHl a low cry, and covered licr face. ** ^tnnd np/’ said Verclval, 
in A tone of command; stand up, Clurn, and fting back those slanderous 
words ! Tell him that he lies,—that his own falou heart convicts him,—that from 
the vilinny of his own heart he judges you!”—"I cannot hear thisT ctried poor 
Clara—her womanly pride, her courage, her dignity, all giving way. ** Let roe go 
from you both for ever I”—Will you,” sneered Vaughan, cluicliing her shoulder; 
** do you fcirget your bond, my modest niuid? 1 am sorry to step in between you 
and your pleasures, but your the.'ilricul lifb at least belnn^'s to rnc! For the five 
coming years you arc my servant, my hired jester, iny paid mime—a thing that 
paints, .and dresses, and mouths to the ^piping mulliludc as I would liavc her—my 
hired servant,” be repeated, and yuu cannot escape.” . . It was too true. Clam 
was in ids power, turn which way she wouUi. By his brutality she gained 
Strength. ** Pcrcival, I will go wiih you,” she said, with strange and sudden 
calmness; the world may talk if It likes. I am innoeent, and I am Indifferent.” 
Vaughan came up to the clocationlst. ]fc struck lihn in the saying, in tones 
of imensest nigo—suffocating, blinding ngc, ‘^You shall answer to me fur this; 
and you shall die for it.” lie turnc^t to Clara, and laid iiia hand heavily on her 
fliiouldcr. She boro the marks for weeks after. He forced her face to him, and 
then he stooped down, and, in low liissing tonoB, cursed her with an oath that 
made licr very heart torn to stone. lie was a strong man. Before Glynn could 
interpose, he lifted Iwsr frtiin tlie ground, Rung her heavily on the floor, and, wlUi 
the same flerco enrse, rushed fram the bouse. Fur hours that roan was mod— 
pacing his rooms like o caged lion—his veins all starting like knotted whipcord 
througli his skin, and every nerve stretched to its extreme tensity. ... He 
tore hid hair, he blasphemed till tito air grew loud with frightfiil oathd. 

Wo pause hei^ to ask n question. Arc scenes like this an<] the pre¬ 
ceding one calculated to add to the dignity or advance tho objects of 
liteNituie, and is it the advocacy of a work which abounds in shnilar 
pa i get that the soriiJ doctrines taught by Christ** are to be in- 
eulc$Mt 
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It may be said that in theae extracts there U no exposition of doctrine, 
and that to cite them only is to leave tlie autiioris opinions unrepresented; 
but, to say the truth, oar impression, in ^in^ through these volumes, is, 
that the whole work is one tissue of the same exaggeration, violence, and 
too often prominent writing, and that we do iier most service when we 
say tile least. Miss Lynu is a determined social reformer, and that our 
social system requires reform on many of the points which she attacks, 
there can be no doubt; bat we shall be very much mistaken if the de* 
fective condition of our laws, and the ugly vices which she dissects with 
such an eager liaud, are cured or tnendctl by her novel* Amongst the 
many repulsive portraits which we meet with in it, Emma, the abandoned 
wife of Vaughan, is the most hideous. From tiic moment of her drst 
en^mnec, wumuti, bold, ragged, and untidy," sitting in dirty room 
overlooking the fetid river," to that of lier last appearance, an old she- 
wolf," ** an irreclaimable demon," u convicted felon only saved from the 
sealTold by madnesH, she shocks and disgusts us more, perhaps, than wo 
have ever before keen shocked aud disgusted by any fictitious creation. 

Here is a taste of lier i|uality: 8ke felt that she would like to see 
blood on her own very hand—Umt she would like to murder some vetr 
rich man—no, some saiutly ('liristian—and wot her lips in hU heartj 
drops." The clergyman in prison attempts to instnict and soften her; 
she makes answer as follows: Fool—beast—idiot—out of my sight! 
Go preach to softer heads than mine—tell things half-witted like your¬ 
self, what false lic^ you want them to believe; but don't attempt to 
hollow out a rock with clotids and va|M)urs that fear the very name of 
truth. Out of my ^ight! you imison the air even of a prison." The 
prison«governor might well call her a perfect savage." But why make 
such a character? For the purpose of showing such a condition of mind 
to be tlie inevitable n*sult of the law of divorce os it now stands; and 
this is the arguuicnt which Miss Lynn employs to justify her view of 
the case: 


Our age is too spiritual to contemplate the possibility of conjugal 
disunioTi after the saered vows of tite marriage ceremony : it U too pure to 
accept tlio port of human inconstancy. A legal contract—for such is 
marrlsigc—must not bo legally dissolved, save for one low moral crime ; 
the irutiffcts of human nature must not be suffered to exist save under 
the name of eriw.\ No pei-sonal cruelty, no brutalising vice, releases 
the unluippy bearur of ill-fitting matrimoniaJ fetters : but society makes a 
compruniisu with law, and penults a separation, which of itself necessitates 
tlic very fact tliat society condemns." 

The last word in Italic is Miss Lynn's. 

^Vc are sorry to have been compelled to comment with severity on the 
work of a writer of so much undoubted talent as Miss Lynn, but tho very 
fact that she writes with vigour and ability is a reason the more for not re* 
frsiiiitig Iroin silence. Wo fear, however, from the example afforded us 
in the n^jcctiou of that friendly counsel which advised the suppiession of 
her bonk, that any advice of ours as to her future litenuy career would 
be nselese. 

•'.Lady Bulwer has given the reading public in her new novel* a dash* 
ing, buying Irish story, with more fun in it than refinement, and more 

* Miriam Sedley; or, The Tares ao4 tbs Wheat. A 7 ^ of Bait LUb. Br 
Lidy Bulwer Lyitoo. Shoberi. ’' 
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recklossncss than Uelicac^y. It contains a good many Bhat|) hits at 

British Fumales,’* and no sparing castigatiou of husbands in genera], 
together witl) a fow severe cuts at ** pious” people and sontinicnttd orators. 
This clever lady is by no means behind her fel lour ^authoresses in the 
ars rxenrandi^ which, till now, we imaj^ned, like “breaking ribs,” by no 
itic«aiis “ sport for ladies.” The instiling before ti*', of tliree female 
writers of different quality all agreeing in this taste, has convinced us 
to the contmiy. One example will, perhaps, siilBcc to show the fellow- 
feeling which unites “the lofty and the low,” so to s^H'ak, in this remark* 
able common cause:—“ For my part • • . f thought it a great pity that 
people could not be d—d as long as they ]ike<I, especially when so many 
take such paius to go to the d—1. It really is not worth while if it li 
only to be for a short visit” 

Of the four novels which have passed under our review at this timci 
wc are amused to find the one which, being “nautical,” might have 
been more likely to err in this manner, tlie only shilcs' voluhie as regards 
the fact which has so much startled us. Kufph Rutherford* is honest 
and pious, and bohl and respectable, and sees no sliUTne in such quali¬ 
ties. It is a good sea stoiy, with considerable bustle and some senri-^ 
mentality, and contaius nothing to make the judicious grieve.” 


NOTES OF THE OFERA. 

At the close of last montli we left the public in the pains of expec¬ 
tancy, to be rapidly converted into the pleasures of fruition when Son tag 
—that world-wide favourite—should make her first appearance for the 
season at Her Majesty’s Tlieatrc. She came bock to us on^he 3rd of 
May, with her lovely voice unimpaired, her personal attractions undimi¬ 
nish^, and her whole aspect breathing of d)e youth and purity of which 
she seems the perennial representative. For her debut she chose the 
“ Figlia del Reggimento ” and justified her clioice by the perfection with 
which she not only sang but acted the part of tbc lively, bewitching 
Maria, the light-nearte<I, charming cantiniere. Where real genius 
e.tists, there is no monopoly of a popular part, and Madame Sontag’s 
FiffUa may take its place beside that of Jenny Lind, and fairly challenge 
arisen. The umpire who should have to decide l)etwecu two such 
nightiugales might very safely say, with Sir Roger do Coverloy, that there 
was an amazing desd to be said on both sides. We need not say liow 
rapturously Madame Son tag was received. 

In the Tullowing week the ferment into which the public mind had been 
thrown by the reputation achieved by Alary, in Paris, in las new 
opera bnjfa of the Tre Nozze, was flayed by its production. That 
there was much iu this opera that was plca^nt we liavc no hesitation la 
ttdmitring) but that it realised all we had been told of it we are by no 
means prepared to grant Srill tliere was a light, agreeable style, a 
sparkle and melody running through it, which made cveiy new situation 
welcome; and, like a mountain stream, it daneetl iiloog m die sunlight, 

* Ralph Kutherford. A Nautical Romajice. By the Author of “Tlie Petrel,” 
&C., Ac. Colbun ud Co. 
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refwhiitg and gladdening in ita gay couree^ giving new colour to the 
flowers it passed^ and bringing out their perfume. 

One of these flowers, certainly a stranger to the opera parterre till now, 
was the teaching and dancing scene, in which Luisa endeavours to im¬ 
prove the carriage of her substantial and respectable lovei^^her mother’s 
choice, not her own. > The charming Luisa^ like a little sylph, flitted 
around and about the astonished, bewildered, and shame-faced inamorato, 
personated by Lablache in a manYier sufficiently bewitching, taking liber¬ 
ties with her voice sucli as any other than Ma^me Sontag’s could with 
difficulty surmount, for dancing and singing, though often classed to- 
getlier, cannot bo expected to improve tlie latter; this, however, was an 
exceptional case, for we knew which to admire most—the graceful 
mo'^ements or the warbling of the playful and fascinating tormentor of the 
most patient of enamoured giants, who laboured to learn the English 
phrase she taujgfht him, in finely to the amusement of the audience. 
From the spirit and humour with which he played the part, we should 
hardly have suspected Lablache to be suflTcring from indisposition; such, 
however, was the case, as his voice occasionally betrayed, in spite of his 
good-natured efforts. This was unfortunate for the dibufant^ Signor 
Ferranti, who had no op{K>rtunity of exhibiting his unduubtod talent iu 
the famous duo» All he did sing gave promise of excellence when a wider 
field opens to his powers. 

Madame Giuliani returned to us in this lively opera, mid played her part 
with her accnstoincd spirit. Gnrdoni’s sweet otuI tender voice was hoard 
in great perfection; his romoueo lu the third act was like n delicieiis di'eam 
of beauty. 

However frequently the eye is attracted by the announccmcDt of the 
bewitching Baibiere,” the siruc delight takes [losscssion of the mind in 
the anticipation of hearing its map^ music; and, when Soiitog is the 
heroine, wsf'resign ourselves to exclaim with the old poet, 


Come, UtUe erren, rob mo of my heart 
With that enchanting voice I 

Perhaps Rosina is one of tho parts the most calculated to suit Madame 
Son tag us tho fascinating lady-love of Figaro*» gay muster—at least, we 
are always inclined to think so wlien wc see her in it. it would appear 
that wo are not singular iu our opinion, to judge by the enthusiasm with 
which her performance was received by a crowded audience, to whom, one 
might have imagined, it was entirely new, so fresh and gushing was the 
applause which followed all her songs. As usuah her unrivalled '^Una 
voce** met with triumphant success; ‘^Cet air tout embaiimO do souve- 
uLrs” was never more entrancing tiian the other night, or varied with 
more delicate and amazing sldlL 

We were glad to hail Siguor Ferranti in a part which gave him scope. 
His Figaro was full of rapidly and fun; and tho celebrated Largo al 
factotum” was fioldom in better hands. lie lias but little to leain; and 
after a short acquaintance wiUi tlie stage, he will be all that the most 
fastidious can desire. 

Lablache had tricked his beams, and with now spangled ore” came 
forth with his wonted power, singing and acting os only he can sing 4od 
act. We never heard him give tkic **Qiimuia lui sci vlaria” bet^. 
Calzolari was admirable, particularly in the final sestett. 

But we must not linger too long witii our old and tried favouritei, but 

/nne.—TOfi* xciL no. ccclxti- k 
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on, for feu our space should to tell of the reviTsl of one of 
the world’s wonders^the capo iopera of the grettest composer for the 
orchestra which the heaven of melody has yet spared to earU» 
Beethoven’s ** Fidelio” has twice been played at Her Majesty’s Theatr^ 
and it need scarcely be said has twice carri^ with it triumph and admi* 
ration. Fidelio’^ was composed, as it were, in a fit of enthusiasm for 
the plot of another master, sunestive of the muse which might fittingly 
oiptess the sentiments iQtend^ to be conveyed* It came out in Vienna 
in 1805} but was found doll by a French military audiei^ fond of 
gayer and lighter ccmpositioos, and not alive to sympathy wim the noble 
stniggles of Xsoaoro. The offended genius, on finding his sublime 
inspirations had fallen on sterile smi, withdrew from opera coropotition in 
disgust I and for many years few but those gifted lihe himself had an 
opportunity of hearing nis grand conceptions Sonta^—-the inimitable 
Sratag, wno possesses, it is said, a marv^ius power of reading musio at 
a glance, and entering at once into tlie rffist refined recesses of its merits, 
in a manner unknown but to herself—was almost the sole female aing^ 
who thoroughly appreciated the excellence of tho great author of *‘Fi« 
delio”—she it was who chiefly supported his celebrated mass in D minor. 

But it is of Madeoioiselle Sophie Cruvelli that we have now to speak— 
anew, a charming, a perfect /tconoro, whoso voice of sweet and thrilling 

; thou^Ai it 


power seems os tnougi 


Wacht dio SchopihDgaufI 


and whose transcendent beauty seals the charm of her delicious tones. 

Transferred from the German to the Italian stage, Fidelio” has gained 
all it required to make it one of the most popular of operas, even with 
those whose judgment is less severe and txigeani than the Germans; 
but while the sweet Italian tongue lends the music grace, the glorious 
composition will point to higher aims amongst the composers^ the sunny 
South, and temper their sweetness with the strength it sometimes wants. 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli had a hard task set before her; she has accom* 
plished it iu a manner which will make her name in future one mentioned 
only as a record of great difficulties conquered by determined genius. 

we is a fine actress as well as an accomplished vocaUst, and seldom 
has the opera stage witnessed a more magnificent personation than that 
she offered of the unfortunate wife of tlie imprisoned Floreetan^ 

Mr. Sims Reeves is admirable as the husband, boUi in acting and ring¬ 
ing; and nothing could surpass hb opening air of the second act, or the 
feeling he gave to the dungeon scene. 

Signor Mercuriali deserves praise for his Jacqwno; and Madame Giu¬ 
liani, by her correctness and knowledge of her art, does much to make 

the grand scenes effective. 

Massol is very fine ; Gardoni, CaJxolari, Pardini, F« LabUche, and the 
other first-rate voices in the magnificent choruses, exert all their power 
and genius, and render the whole a triumph. 

Balfe must be gratified to have his exertions so nobly seconded. 

Alas! we have left ourselves no room to talk of Ztrlina and her dan¬ 
gerous lover I We cannot now relate how much Un corto balsamo” did 
our hearts good ; we cannot now prate of her conquests, nor tell bU we 
derived to do of the marvels of the baUet. 

Next month we will indemnify ourselves. 
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VINDICATION OF MIRABEAP.* 

Tbe «omspofidence now first pven to the public hj M. do Bacourt 
has been known for a long time. Itf ost autfion who have latterly written 
npon the French revolution have adverted to it* The extracts or some of 
the memoranda written by Mirabeau for tbe use and ^danco of the 
court, and his letter to the king, dated Hay 10th| 1790, nave been pub* 
Bthed, but not the bulk of the correspondence, which is calculatea to 
place thdKften'discussod relations of one of the most celebrated characters 
of the Revolution with the court in a new light. A creature of passion, 
yet possessed of an energy and decision which yielded to no opposition, 
and an audacity of purpose which shrank before no difficulties, Hirabeao 
ncu! been generaly supposed to have been bribed to use his influence in 
stopping the progress of republicanism by a pension, and tbo promise of 
soen a diplomatic or ministe^l poet as he should select after tbe re* 
establishment of the royal authority. His conduct in so doing, violently 
attacked by some, has been os zcuously defended ^ others. Mirabeau 
himself looked upon these letters as his apology. In a note directed to 
his literary executor, the Count do la Harck, oated 18th July, 1790, a 
few months previous to his death, and only two months after he had en* 
tered into relations with the court, he, alur thanking the count for re* 
ceiving and taking charge of the correspondence, adds, My courage re* 
vivos at the idea that such a man as you will not suflTer that I shall be 
totally misunderstood. Either 1 shall be mown down soon, or I shall 
leave in your hands noble elements of apology. Most truly do I reckon 
among the number [the kind of divination, which made you my friend, 
when so many vulgar men were busy in arousing the very echoes against 
me, or were endeavouring to bind mo down to their measures.’* 

The C<^nt dc la Marck, a descendant of one of the most illustrious 
and ancient houses of Europe, and a prince of Arenhcrg, was of undoubted 
monarchical principles, and his connexion with Mirabeau originated, 
according to ii>9 own avowal, in his efforts made to detocli that great man 
from his party, and bring him over to that of a constitutional monarchy. 

A stranger to France,** wrote the count, thirty-six years after the 
epoch in question, circumstances of a particular and purely private nature 
had made me enter the service of that country : it was my duty to obey 
the king; my sentiments, my gratitude attached me in a peculiar degree 
to his person, as well as to tlUt of the Queen Marie Antoinette. 1 wi^ed 
to contribute to tlie preservation of the throne, as also to the defence of 
the unfortunate king who then filled it. To bring bock to the cause of 
this king, the Count Mirabeau, who appeared to bo the most violent and 
the roost dangerous enemy of his throne, and to be enabled to rank him 
among his roost powerful defendeia, appeared to me to be the most 

led 



were far more at the bottom of his enmity than any real feeling of hatred 
to the court, or positive inclination for the democracy.'* 


I have had too many intimate relations with this celebrated orato tiiat 
my name should not be one day remembered in connexion with has, and 

* Gemspoodanoe eabe le Cmio de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Mar^ pendant 
les izmdM iteo, et 179U ReceaUie,miM en ordre, et publide par M. AA di 
Bacourt, aadp Ambassadeur de Franco pr^ la CCTtf de Siidaigne. 8 tomes. 
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that various surmisea should not ba made upon tho infiuence that I ob« 
tained over him ; so much so, that absolute silence on my part could only 
become the source df misinterpretatioiu Moreover, it is my duty to break 
this prolonged silence, to do that justice whScb is due to the king and to 
the queen, so that the memory of the Coimt Mirabeau should not remain 
compromised, when, according to my cpunon, it ought to be honoured*” 

I possess autheutic materials wnich will place tlie conduct of Louis 
XVL, that of Marie Antoinette, and the manner in which Mirabeau was 
connected with those illustrious personages, in their true light# My re¬ 
lations with this giant of the revolutiou arc generally known, but under 
a false aspect. They have aheady been misrepresented in several works: 
truth will be more honourable for all parties.” 

“Those who thought that I only sought the acquaintance cf the Count 
Mirabeau in order to attach him to the court party, and have seen nothing 
but an intrigue in niy connexion with him, h^^ deceived themselves; the date 
of these relations goes back to a period o( two years before tbe revolution/' 
As soon as the reuruon of die three orders witli the states-general 
had been brought about, we both of ta held that there wa$ nothing io well 
calculated to betitfi France a$a eomtitutional monarchical goverfimenL 
Of all kings Louis XVL was best adapted to carry this idea iuto effect 
Never greedy 0/ po'vor, he was in do way jealous of preserving his autbo* 
rity os It hod b^n exercised up to 1789. Not only did ho resign him¬ 
self to the idea, but from tho affection ho bore to liis people, he was lod 
sincerely to believe that a constitutional govern men t was best adapted for 
them, and hence he desired it. His own character, besides, enabled 
him to see with a certain satisfaction, that ho would no longer have the 
personal chargo of so great a responsibility. And 1 can add with as 
much certainty as conviction, tliat the queen partook in this respect the 
opinions and inclinations of Louts XVI. The materials in my portfolio 
will establish these assertions beyond the possibility of dispute.” 

These are most important statements. They come late in vin- 
dicatiou of tho character of Mirabeau, for seldom has more abuse been 
heaped upon the memory of any public man than the herd of biogra¬ 
phers have brought to bear upon that of the “Plebeian Count;” but 
they come still later to vindicate the character of tiio unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, coaceming whose ianncence none but 
n depraved, jealous democracy could ever entertiun a doubt. Nothing 
proves more remarkably that misapprehensions have existed with regard 
to the real character of Mirabeau, than the inconsistencies of biographers, 
who agree only in one point—namely, lianding down to posterity the vili- 
ffcatiouB and calumnies nf his contemporaries. Thus, for exompl^ we find 
one ivritei* asserting that ho was positively a creature treacherous to his 
own party, and pensioned by tbe court; that he tampered for a dissolution 
of the assembly and the convocation of a house with a monarchical ma- 
iority at the very time of his death; whilst another is equally unjust to 
his memory in asserting, ** that though he aimed at popularity, he wished 
for power, and secretly plauncd tbe de:»truction of the monarchy!” 

There is no'doubt tiiat the count’s antecedents ore not in his fsvour; 
but his early intemursc with young and dissipated officers, and the very 
low state of court morality at the time, must 00 taken into eontideration. 
A hundred peccadillos of et^ually serious import with those committed by 
ig Mimeau were forgiven to many a one who was not induced by 
maol neglect and poAtire persecution and injury to flinj^ himself into 
arms <a the popular ptrty. The nataia] impetoonty of Mirabeau’s 
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character was as mucli manifested ia eariy life, in ardour for military 
pursuits, and distmction, as it also, unfertuoately forhini^ showed itself in 
the iDtensity of his aflWtions. Immured by liis i^er iu the fortress 
of Rhe, systematically opposed by him in his military career, again 
confined in various prisons for deb^ immured iu the dungeons of Vin« 
oennes for doping with the wife of the president Monnier, and discarded 
by the noblesse of Provence, whom for a time ho had represented in par¬ 
liament, is it surprising to sec a Anc talent and impulsive genius carried 
away in Mfrong direction, opening a shop in contempt of his order, writing 
himself Marchand de Drapi^ and as member returned by the Tiers Etat 
for Aix, become a Plebeian Goimt,’* a partisan, and next a leader of the 
popular party! Well might the disciplined, aristocratic perceptions of 
the Count La, Morck lead him to say, that this conduct satisfied him 
that bruised self-love, and spite provoked by injustice,** were at the 
bottom of such fantastic proceedings. 

M. (le Bacourt, 82 >eaking of Count la March's Arst oct^uaintance with 
Mirabeau, says that the former, emlowcd witli a sensible and dUcrimi- 
nating spirit, delighted in the ac<iuaintauce of remarkable men, oveu apart 
from tlio society to which ho belonged by his rank, frimity, and con¬ 
nexions. Hence he was induced tn mako the acquaintance of Mirabeau, 
already notorious by his writings, by ccrt^uii scandalous proceedings, and 
by the jiersecutions of his father, and who, therefore, could not be ex¬ 
pected to move in the same society ax the Count la Maick. But after 
the explanations as to his objects in socking Mimbcati's acquaintance, 
volunteered by the count liimself, and previously quoted, there would 
appear to be tittle reason for attempting to conceal the real objects of at 
least the renewal of the acquaintance, 'flie Arst meeting of the two sub¬ 
sequently Jong and closely attached friends, took place at tlie Prince of 
Poix’s, who was governor of Versailles; and tlicrc were also present, to 
niet>t Mirabeau, on the same occasion, the Princess of Poix, the (*ouut and 
Countess of Jess^, M. dc Mun, Viscount NoaiUcs, and M. dc Mcilhau. 

Count la March says he was much struck with Mirabcau*8 appuanmee* 
He was tall, square, and thick-built. Tils head, very large iu itself, was 
iDcrcased in size by on imincnse quantity of hair, curled and ]>ow- 
dered. In Ids whole attire there wax a maairestexaggciation of the fashions 
of the day, which did not at all tally with the good taste of the court. 
A certain repulsiveness was imparted to his features by the ravages of 
the small-pox. His brow was heavy, but his eyes were full of Are. While 
endeavouring to be polite he exaggerated ceremonious forms, and his 
Arst words were complimentaiy, but d^cUvered in an affected, vulgar tone. 
In brief, he had neither the maouers nor the language of the society in 
which he found himself, and although by birth he was on a par witli those 
around him, still it was at once seeu by hia manners that he wanted the 
ease which is only acquired by habitual intercourse with high society. 

Afrer the dinner at the Prince of Pmx^s, Mirabeau and La Marck had 
frequent interviews. Mirabeau dined often at M. la Marck's, and on 
one occasion the Duke of Orleans was also of the party. But the dinner 
did not go off satisfactorily, and a fbw days aftera^ards Mirabeaa 
intimated that the language held by the duke had displeased him, 
and said that the prince did not inspire liim with conAdence. Such, 
however, was the commeocemeot of the relations^ between Count la 
Marck and SGrabeau, which became more intimate in 1789, when they 
met to^th* it the assembly of the states-generaL Count la 


altfaougn an 


and commanding a body of Geiman tro^l^ 
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wu dected to the order of nolnli^, on tbe ground of lands held hj him 
in France through his wife. 

The debates whudi took place on the first meeting of the three ordere 
composing the assembly are well known. It was not till after some de- 
gree of peace and understanding had been brought about between the con* 
fijcting parties, that Mirabeau, who, os we hove before noticed, was re- 
tamed in the plebeian interest, addressed Mmself to Count la MexcL 
Do you no longer know your old friends? you hare not spoken to me, 
yet,’* he said. Count la Marek explained that they had not yet been 
thrown together in the same room, hot be hoped now they shoula see one 
sDother and converse frequently. Mirabeau answered, With an aris¬ 
tocrat like you, I shall always come readily to an understandiog.'* A 
few days afterwards M. la Marck asked him to dinner, an invitation which 
ha accepted. But, scarcely had he presented himself, than he said, 
** You are displeased with me, are you not ? you and raan^ others. If 
that is the case, you ought to be amongst those who inhabit the palace, 
for the vessel of the state is beaten about by the most violent tempest, 
and there is no one at the helm.*’ 

Mirabeau continued for some time in the same tone, and expressed 
himself in the strongest language against the comptroller-general, Necker, 
whom he accused <rf i^orance and incapacity. lie arned that it was 
disgraceful in this mioistcr to convoke the states-geoerel aud yet not be 
prepared with some plan of finances, by which not only the miserable de¬ 
ficiency of 140,000,000 might be met, but the r<ivenue of France be 
enriched for tlie future. He argued, t^t for a country like France, it 
would be mere child’s play to arrive at such a result, but tliat it never- 
tiielese required moi^ pxrnound views and bolder conceptions than M« 
Necker possessed, who, in liis opinion, was altogether unfit for lus place. 

Count la Marck contented himself with replying, But what do you 
intend to arrive at, with the incendiaiy proceedings which you have 
adopted within and without tlie assemblyr* 

** The fate of Franco is decided I” exclaimed Mirabeau, the words of 
liberty, of taxation by the cousent of the people, have been re-echoed 
throughout the kingdom. It will be impossible to get out of it without a 
government more or less like that of England.*' 

Thns, at the very onset of his popular career, and in the midst of all 
his declamation, and the contempt with which be treated mimsten, Mira- 
beau manifested pure monarchicol tendencies; and he often repeated, that 
it was not his fault if he was repulsed and thus forced for his pertoual 
safety to become the head of the popular party. *^Tbe time is come^” 
he said, ** when men must be esteemed by what they carry in the smjl 
space under the forehead between the two eyebrows.” 

It was in vain that Count la Marck attempted to prove to hini that all 
that he said did not justify or excuse the audacity of his revolutionaipr 
discourses before the Assembly, and that his eloquence, admirable as it 
was, was not worth the evil it did to the country. *‘11ie day,” be 
answered, ** when the kiiig's mioisten will consent to reason with me, they 
will find me devoted to the cause of royalty and the safety of themonarehy* 
Finally, upon the question of his ioterlocutor, “ But to what will the 
preecst state of tilings lead?** he answered, die min of France, 
an d if they wbh to save the oountiy there is no time to be lost in making 
uae the only means that remain. The Assembly is left to itselL Hiey 
fliMir themselves that they will be abk to snlg act H by force, as Ae 
ttiktoecatie petty pretend^ et tn bring it over hj dm ■onoroas and empty 
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pbTaaes of M. do Nocker. GoTonunent should seek to htm » purtj 
there, by tneana of the men who have U\e powo* to infiuence to carry 
it along with them, and to calm ita pasaiona” 

It waa towards the end of June, 1789, that ACrabeaa is reported hy 
M. la Marck to have held this very significant language. 'The effect 
was naturally to make the latter nmect profoundly upon what he had 
heard. He felt much more enlightened upon Me existing danger^ 
and he also felt all the importance of the part that Mirabeau was caUed 
upon to play in the memorable events that were preparing, and he re 
solved to profit as much as possible by the confidence reposed in 
liim. A snort time afterwards, subsequently to another dinner g^ven 
by M. la Marck, Mirabeau imd, in qmtting his host, *' Why do you 
not manage that it should be known at court that I ani more with them 
than against them?’* These various intimations revealed the real wishes 
of the orator to M. la March, who began to side with hts fnend iu the 
idea that the best thing the king could do would bo to gain over to his 

E the chiefs of the revolutionary faction. Among these chiefs 
>eau was incontestably the most renowned and the most powerful, 
and, therefore, the most important to be won over. A particular 
apprehension, however, still influenced M. la Morck; he suspected Mira* 
Imu of venality. ** Would such a man,*’ he asked himself, serve the 
monarchy sincerely and faithfully ? Was he not already secretly attached 
to the Orleans party An event which took place shortly afterwards 
reassured him upon tlus point; this was the death of the Marquis Mira* 
beau, which took place on the evening of tlie capture of the Bustille. 
The marquis left his sou ou income of 2000L a year, but hampered at 
the same time by many incumbrances and arroDgements to be mode in 
regard to his brotiier and his sisters. 

When Mirabeau acquainted M. la Marck with the death of hia father, 
he said, shall not obtain a iouis &om the inheritance for a long 
time, for I have not time to busy myself with personal afiairs which would 
demand great attention; and hence it is that I often have not money 
enough to iiay ray volet.*’ Language like tiiis satisfied his friend that he 
did not receive money from any party, not oven from the Duke of Orleans# 
The 15th of July, 17U9, the uy on which M. Boilly was named Mayor 
of Pans, and M. de la Fayette general*xii*chief of the National Guard, 
Mirabeau said to M. la Marck, If decency had not prevented me from 
showing myself ou account of the death of my father, 1 am sure 1 should 
have been named mayor instead of M. Bailly.** M. de Bacourt attaches 
much importance to this statement, the fbuiidation for which, he says, is 
shown by all contemporary evidence to have been incontestable i and he 
aignes tW if 31irabeau had been elected to succeed the ancient provosts 
of Paris, lie would have been brought at once into conuexion with royalty, 
vrifose interests he would tiien have espoused at the onset, instead of 
doing so a year later, when the n^d march of events rendered the part 
of conciliator no longer possible. 

Meantime M. la Marck had taken into bis confidence, upon the 
unestion of gaining over Mirabeau, M. de Cic6, Archbishop rf Bor* 
nmtt, at that time Keeper of the Seals. M. de Clc€ had been at om 
time n mat admirer of Necker; but later events bad led him to 
cha&M hii opinioo, and he now thought that many of those who wece 
hostilt to government-^-and, among Mra, Mixibeau, the Abb6 ^ 

Barnave, a^othero-^nngbi be bro^bt over. 

"One day,** M# la Marck rdates, " in the stontiiof 8epteaber» 178^^ 
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Mirabcau came to me early in the morning, with an anxious look, and 
gild, * My dear sir, it is in your power to do me a great service. 

I do not know what to do; 1 have not a single crown. I^nd me some¬ 
thing.*—I offered him a roll of 50 louis, oil that I had then at my dis¬ 
posal. He thauked me much, and said to mo, ‘ I do not know wlian I 
shall be able to repay you; I have not yet been able to look to my paternal 
inheritance, and alrc^y my relations aro taking legal steps agiunst me.’” 

M. la Marck declares tliat^ from the date of this event to the time of 
his death, Mirubcuu’s gratitude never ceased to show itself in every pos¬ 
sible way, for that ho had, accompanied by mony defects, nobler and 
better qualities than he over met combined in the same inJividuaL 

The first attempt made by M. la Marck to impress the court with a 
sense of the importance of gaining over Mlrabeau to the side of royalty, 
and which was taken tlirough tlie medium of the Countess d’Ossun, tire¬ 
woman to her niajesty, met with a very cold reception: 

have never doubted your sentimontji,*' said ^faric Antoinette to M. laHarck^ 
**and when 1 heard that yon were connected with Mirabcau, I made suro it was 
witli eomo good intention. But you will never lie able to do anything witli hi ms 
and as to wliat you deem iioccMar)* for the king's minliters to bring about, 1 do 
not agree with you on that score. HV »hnH asrer, I Am, 6# m* vnfirtunaU qk ta bi 
rer/Mced to the paui/ul neees^ity of ItavinQ recourse to Mircibeau.'* 

Count la Marck did not, however, lose nil hope of suot'css, and with¬ 
out assigning any particular reason for such generosity, unless we ore 
to admit a kind of loyal devotion, carried out in the manner in which he 
thouglit really most to the interest of the monarchy, ho makes the 
following eunouB revelation:—asked him if he did not want moro 
money; and I said that if he would promise me only to liavo recourse 
to me, under such circumstances, i i^hould Iinve much pleosuroin lending 
him fifty louis u month, which, with his receipts as a deputy, might suffice 
for his current expenses, f added, that by the means which I proposed to 
him, he would be placed in a better positiou to preserve his independonee, 
and to look to nothing but to the public welfare and his personal glory.” 

Events were nil this time progressing rapidly. Towards tho end of 
September, 17fill, Nirabeau, whenever M. la Marck spoke of the court, 
would exclaim: ** What arc those people thinking about? Do they not 
see the abyss that is boini^ digged under their feet?*’ tlpon one occasion 
he said, still more prophetically, All is Inst \ The king and the queen 
will perish,—you will see it; the i»eop]c w'ill trample on their dead 
bodies.” Seeing horror depicted on the countenance of his aristocratic 
friend, he continued : Yes, I tell you, they will trample on their dead 
bodies. You do not sufHcienUy understand tlie dangers of tlioir porition; 
yet it ought to be made known to them.” 

Prophecies like these, so soon afterwards fulfilled, and repeated not to 
M. la Marck alone, hut to many others, naturally led many persons to 
believe that the prophet was intimately concerned iu the realisation of 
his predictions; and this was made one of the groundworks of the accu¬ 
sations brought by M. Chatelet, colonel of the guard, against Mirabeaui 
but M. la Marck exculpates his friend from any connexion whatever 
with the events of the 5th of October. He positively asserts that b^ 
spent the day with him; that they dined together, studied the progrsia 
M war in Brabant on the map, and convers^ together till six in the 
evening. It is from tbe very depths of my conscience,” adds the 
oooQt, that I here affirm, that this man was a total stranger, in his in* 
tsAtim or his actions, to tbe proceedings which excited so .violent an 
eServescsoice in the capital” At six o*cIock, M. la Mards mul 31irabeau 
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proceeded to the assembly; and it was there that they first heard 
of the movements of the Parisian |)opulace. The details given by M. 
)a Marok of the events of that day tend, at the same time, to charge La 
Fayette with gross negligence and uUencss, tf not with actual complicity 
with the populace. It was not without reason that Rivairol, in liis 
history of the Re volution, calls the republican general General Morpheua« 

On the morning after the day upon which tne king was dragged to the 
Tuilenes, Mirabcau repaired at an early hour to M. la Marck’ti. If 
you have any nicaiis/* he said, “ of obtaining a hearing fn)m the king 
or the queen, tell tiicni that France and thein:^lve)i are lost if the roym 
family does not quit Paris. 1 am busy with a pkiii for their escape: 
con you not give them the aa^furnneo tluit they can depend upon mo 
‘‘Draw up yottr plan,** >1. )a March answnxxl; 1 will take care 
th y get it/' The plan in question, which bears date 15th October, 
1789, occupies no less than eighteen [lagi*!* of the coircspondence; and 
it is certainly a most forcible exposition of the condition of Paris at the 
moment—such as it had been tuenty times previously, it has been twice 
since, and will be again, wbon the great struggle between the JlourgetfiM 
and the J^raktariat, impending in our own times, takes place: 

** If Purls lias ^eat force, so also," says Mirabcan, In this memoir, it contains 
within itself ctiuscs of cUbrve^ccDcc. Its p(»nulH(;c, wjivii exulted, is irro* 
sistlblc: winter uppmsches, provisiuiiH may fail, Imnkruptcy inity ensue, and then 
what will VarU Ik' in three inontha tiioo? C'Crtaiuly a hospital, perhaps a theatre 
of horrors. Is It in such a phice thuithc head of the nation ought to put in pledge 
his existence and all our hopes?" 

Mirabcau insists, in the sniiin clear and elo(|tienUy written memoir, upon 
energetic measures. Hcmlvi:rc^ thekhjgtowithdrawintoXormnnrly,which, 
as well as Brittany aud Anjou, could he depended upon, and to gather 
the nation around liini by fatherly :uid afiuctioiiatc pi nclamatlons issued 
thcuce, condemning all tyrannical extortions, disavowing all future royal 
luxuries and extravagances, and promising constitutional amendments. 
Truly does M. In Marck observe that the difficulties of the situation, 
and the means of meeting them, could uot be better expounded. 

This njciuoir we find, by a note attaclicd to the c^irrospondctico of the 
l7th September, 1789, was <*ntrusted to 3/ons<mr the Count of Provence, 
Vho was introduced by the Duke of i^vis to the palace at midnight. 
It ap|pars also that sonic ideas ivore entertoinod of a ministry, of which 
Monsieur, tho Bishop of Autun, nii<l Mirabcau, would have formed part; 
but the plan was uot followed out, and the relations bet woo u Monsieur 
and Mirabcau wore uot renewed till December 1789, and January 1790. 
M. la Marck relates the steps taken upon tliis momentous occasion at 
great length, and with that pimctiliousncss, even in trifluig details, so 
characteristic of the French noblesse of olden time. 

When La Fayette, in order to gtrongthen his position, meditated 
sanding tlie Duke of Orleans to England, Mirabcau saw through the 
Itktontions of the general at once, acid loyally opposed them. Ho said 
openly to the Duke of Lausun, that Uie pnnee ouglit not to submit to be 
dictated to by Fayette, who assumed the authnrity of mayor of the 
palace; and he added, that if the next morning tlie Duke of Orleans 
would come to the Assembly, he, Mirabeau, would attack La Fayette, 
and in such a manner as should dcstniy his pretensions. Tho Duke of 
Lauzun promised that the Duke of Orleans should bo pretont at the 
Assembly, which at that time hdd its meetings at Versailles. Mi^beau 
acoordio^y repaired thither early in the moreing on the day appointed $ 
but hardly bad he arrived when ne received a note from M. Lauxun, ao- 
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woniODg the departure of the Duke of Orleaoe for England. Tt was 

E thia oceaaion diat Miraheau became so indignant that he uttered the 
•repeated setitence: They pretend I am of hie faction, but I would 
not even have him for a valet 

When the popularity of La Fayette attmned eo great an ascendancy, 
that opposition was out of the q^uestion, it is evident that Mirabeau 
Boaght the general's friendship, although it would appear from his cor¬ 
respondence, still with tho Wal view of withdrawing his country from 
the state of anarchy into which it was bocoiniug dally more and more 
involved. This was also the epoch when the court deemed it necessary 
to treat with Mirabeau. The correspondence, when the two negotiations 
were going on at once, is amusiog enough. 

Count la March to Count Mirabeau: 

Saturday. 17th October, 1789. 

Ohf what a man (La Fayette)! You know him; but let us got quickly to the 
point where 1 left him. Why did you say tliat on Monday you would speak oi 
the embairassmont of your afikirs? It grieved me to hear you. 1 could not 
appear as proud at I wished to be; and I wish also to be for you and by you. 
Besulei, 1 have shown that it is best fut them to anticipate you. So that 
1 10 will commence by oftbrlng you. the drst tinio that you shall meet him, 
50,000 francs. I asked him if I could announce the fact to you; ho did not 
say no, but lio showed a wish that you should only know that he prepared a 
great help for you ou Monday. Tliat received, you will have received notiiing. 
Always understand that I lutvc considered it as a monthly allowance. That has 
been agreed to. He proposed and agreed that tlirro should be a written engage- 
lueot for a great eaibssaj'^Holland or England. As to Constantinople, it wae 
good eight months oga Z rqloctod alt Ibc most pruning matter is to bo clis- 
engsged; then I do not know on what point you will not be the strongest. Yes, 
to be stxong upon that point readers you doubly strong upon any other; especially 
when It comet from so pure a source. 

1 will bo with you at '»\x and at nine, to tell you mj iwct upon the minis- 
try. If 1 miss you at both hours, 1 shsll depend upon you for dinner to-morrow. 
VaUy 4t mt OMo. You have forgotten me. i luve not seen M. Pellenc. I shall 
expect him to-morrow at nine. 

The person who acted as intermediary in thb delicate negotiation 
between the king and tlie Count la Morck appears to have been a M. 
Talon. Several letters, written at this period, attest that La Fayette waa 
just as much implicated in the negotiatiou at that time going on as were 
the Counts la Marck and Mirabeau. One brief example will sufii^. 

Count Mirabeau to Count la Marck: 

Monday, 9Cth October, 1789. 

They have offered tliis rcry day to name mo to the embassy of Holland or of 
England, not that I must go there, but that I may obtain a and thus be ren¬ 

ds^ worthy and capable of the supreme honour of pocketing a promise from the 
king that I shili be minister in the mon^ of May. it was M. de Montmorin who 
brought tlus pompous proposal to La Fayette. The latter only speaks this morn¬ 
ing upon the subject to tlie queen; but to say the trutli, he appeared to me loss 
decided thon ever, and failing und» the duality of his indecision. As to mysel£ 
X reenter the lists, well fusolved not to lose ground, which concerns them most, if 
it is true that they think me necessa^, and cou vUic^ that ereryshing will tutnbis 
to pieces between this and the end of the zoonth, at the latest 

Fak, €t me ama. A ce moAh. 

When Mirabeau alludes to his re-cotering tho lists, he means 
opporitioUy that bring n threat frequently held out by him in 
in his coirespondence with M. U Marck. Mirabeau was quite rtg^lt 
that La FavetteV mind was b^ no means nude up as to the feasiUlity of 
the proposea changes of adDiimstratioD, but, like many othen when placed 
in Wwar drcmnstancesi the popular orator mistook discretion ftc indeci- 
WitDoea the following note: , 
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Will 


'ill YOU make haateto goto the Aaaembly and see that 
rtea in the report, ^hai toould vou sav if M, Nt 


La Fayette to the Count of Hirabeau: 

^Thondaj, 89th of October, 1789. * 

no nonsense 

u lusertea in Uie report. tVhai tcoutd you $ay if M. Ntcktr thould 
Areatento resiign in case Mirabeau should come int Think of that. I 
will eend for you fora moment during the Assembly, and I will meet you 
at your own house after the sitting is over. Reciprocal confidence and 
friendship, that is what I ^ve and what I expect.^ 

The sentence in italics is underlined in the original. There exbts a 
sketch of the heterogeneous ministry proposed at this crisis in the hand-* 
writing of Mirabeau. At the present day it looks more like a political 
squib than a serious project: 

M. Nocker first minister, because he most be rendered as powerless as ho is in- 
c^ble, and jet bis popularitj roust bo preserred for tbo king.—The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, chancellor, sdecting his colle^ues with great care.— 

The Duke of Liancoart, mialsterof war, because lie is honourable and firm, and 
has that personal afluctiun for tho king which will ensure his softty.—Hie Duke of 
1 a Rochefoucauld, of tlio king's house^tlio city of (to haveThouret with 
him).—Count la MareV, minister of Marine, bemuse he eantu^t have the war ministry 
(a luminous exposition of reasons for benng minister of marine, which roust aniuso 
fiir Charles Napier), and because bo >s Outhful, firm, and efficient (Ia Ihrevalaye 
with hiTn).»l1\c Bisliop of Autun, minister of finances. His motion on the clergy 
has obtained this place for him; no one can serve them better (La Bonle with him). 
.Count Mirabeau in tho king's council, without portfolio. The little scruples of 
human respect sro out of season now. Tbo government must proolulro openly 
that its first tuxiliArici shall be for tlio future, good prloclplcs, character, and 
talent.—Target, Mayor of Taris. The Basovhe (company of lawyers* clerks in the 
pvlisment of Paris) will always le.’ul him.—lAFayutlv on tlie council, Marshal of 
Frikncc. OencroliHimo, on condition of roorganising tho army.—M. dc Mont* 
niorin, governor, dokv, and peer. To have his debts paid.—M. do begur, of Kussia, 
nunistur of foreign afiairs.—M. Mounter, the king's library.—M. Chapolicr, public 
edifices. 

The decree of the 7th November, 17S9, wltich interdicted tho ad« 
mission of any member of the Assembly into the ministry, put an end to 
this negotiation, to which, indeed, M. la Marck insists that Mirabeau 
was always personally opposed, believing that he alone had the power 
to quell the approaching tempest. But be admits that the decree had 
great influence with 1dm, that bis hopes of placing himself at the head 
M tiie adniinistratiou to save the monarchy vanished, that his contempt 
for tho Assembly increased, and that he remained for some time profoundly 
discouraged and downcast. A letter of Mirabeau^s sister to bis wife 
eontidns, M. la Marck points out, the simple and true expression of his 
sentiments, and of Ids political ^lews at this period. 

Letter of Madame the Marchioness of Sullont, sisCor of Count Mira¬ 
beau, to Madame tiie Countess of Mirabeau : 

End of 1789. 

1 hare delayed aniwering your lett^ of -, roy very dear sister, because, 

however amiable that letter may be, it is even still more reasonable, and augges- 
tlvo; ^"*1 1 resolved before wiitiog bo you not ouly to huve sccu my brother, but 
alia to have conversed seriously with him, and in^tho torrent that sweeps him on¬ 
wards, with tbe best will in the world, ho nevof eati dispose wi^ certainty ^ 
bonr for himself. His fttigue, his health, his troubles and anxieties of all kmdA 
wefiU luolly m;^ you compassionate him. At last 1 roansgsd, I ki>ow not how, 
toUon hi m to dine at my daofdtter's (Madame d’AmgOD), and 1 had a long 
comnatioa with him, of which hero are the results: 

Madame ds Mirabeao'i latter is written in a very good spirit, otcd id a coD^e- 
kaative i|drit, and ig replete with the reason that 1 like—that is to say, seasemd 
with grace and oharacter. But abe does not know all, and from not having all 
the dements of the qusstioa sbe cannot resolve it. She deems me ambitions; she 
is wrong, at least tn the acceptation of the word. Jl have never known 
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ibe mmbition of cleportnientf, of orden, of cli^jtieo. I bays to prepare, 

accelemte, Jetcrminc, perhaps, agrc*atreroluttcin in human thini^ to the profit of 
the specie*); uml, seconded hj tliu spirit of the xgo and inconccirable circum- 
itanccs, Iha>‘u succeeded to a certun pmot, Aral more than an ordinarj mortal ought 
to h opts jigaiiiat whom his ownfhults ami Iboie of others had suj^gcstod so manj 
obftat'los. 8o atrooioualy provoked by tlic nobility Provence, it U natural 
enough tiiat people believe that a certain feeding; of revenge has entered into my 
conduct. '1 ‘hey are mistaken, ^Rje incjipabili ty and tlio perfl cly of govern ment on 
the onehatitl, tlio imbecility and unskiltulncaa of the party inimical to the revo¬ 
lution on tho ocher, bav<‘ carried me more than once beyond my own inten¬ 
tions, but I have never deserted my prirunpl^ oven when 1 have been fbrcod 
to exaggiTatc tlioir u|)plicaiiun, and i have always wislied to remain or to come 
bock to the juste liilieu, Katioual liberty h)ul tlireo enemies, tho clergy, 
the nobility, uiul tho parliaments. The first belongs no more to this age, 
and the miscrublc position of our linitnces would have sufBe^ to have destroyed 
it Nobilicy belongs to all ages, and wo must, therefore, come to some under¬ 
standing witit It. Yet, sncli an understandrng cannot bo brought about without 
rcstrmning it; and it cannot bo restrained without bringing tho people into 
coalition witli the royal authority, llic r«iysl authority will never entef into 
coalition upon rent grounds with the people so long as the parliaments subsist. 
Tlicy keep up both towar^ls it and towards the nobility the deceptive and iktal 
hopo (if restoring the old order of tilings. Tims it ji that another destruction is 
neceisitilted. More would be too much. Thetv art* all my politics. There are &U 
luy ivorcts. What remains to lie done afterwards f Revive tliu executive power, 
regenuratu royal imtiiority, and conciliate it with national liberty. That cannot 
bo nccomplishod without a new ministry, and the enterprise is snlKcicntly fair and 
diOcult to merit being engaged in it. But a new ministry will Always be badly 
composed, to long as ministers are not members <»f tiio iegiilnturo. 'fhe discrcc 
of tlic existing ministry must then be annulled. That must bo done, or tho ro- 
rolution din never be i*oniolid.ite<l. Itiat is w)uU will l>o discovered when the 
reigti of the quack (Ncckcr) shall be totally upset Thv chock which Madame 
Mimboiiu uppoors (u have fully appmciaiod in its true bearings is only the fruit 
of his intrigues. Ifcjuigcred me nwrefor the oiikeof the public tliati for my 
own sake, for it is now a long time siuco I have said: “Misery—misery, for 
grateful people!” Hut he b.as not altered my rnwition so mucli os it may oppear 
when looked atfWxn afiir. in a general way i cannot, nor will not suecuod to 
iwwcr blit by the necessity of tilings; if titerc is no necessity, why, it is quite 
simple, I tliuU not be wanted. W1>on tho time shall bare come, all things 
must give way before necessity. Ttiat is why I have not been willing to 
compound, nor do I intend to do so. Besides, I am approaching tlio evening of 
life. I Aiu not diseoumged, but 1 am weary. Ccrcamstauccs hare thrown me 
apart, and in isolation. I aspire more to repose than they give me credit for, and 
{will enibmce the day when I can obtain it with honour and security. Then, if 
1 have the means, I simll endeavour to be hiippy, were it only in playing at nine 
pins; that is all. If I have not sufficiont means, 1 think it must rim Lard that I 
have not the infiocncu to obtain an embassy, suid that will be a pleasant and 
honourable retreat for me. But we must commence by acting up to, and accom¬ 
plishing our professions: and it would be deserting them, instead of earning 
them out, to enter into coaliBon with men to whom it has become impossible to 
coufer a benefit. 

llicTc dear sister, what appears to me to bo tlio very exact snails of a con¬ 
versation in which Itc pla(x*d ns much good fiuth os knowledge of afrairs, of men, 
and of the country. I shall mid only one word, in order to DU>re fully acqmt the 
confidence you place In me. lie u certainly weary of life, as he nsd to me; but 
I think I could understand that he would not be so indifforent, if he had preserved 
a hope of direct descent. Oh, my fnend! bow ii it that which might be to 
you tho object of so much ghwy and satisfaction ha# Iscoome only a sonroe of 
anxiety? And con nothing alter this aorrowfol decree of fota? Shall you never 
have but a half confidence in tho tendcrost of sisters, who would sufficiently 
respect yonr secret to ccmccal it even ftetn her brother, if you should so wish it? 

December^ 1789, h^a arrived. All Mirabeau's attempts to serfe 
public interests had iaiJed. He lamented his personal position, at a 
moment when, with a just pereepUon of his strength, he found it out of his 
power to use this strength usefully. The king's miebters, with M. Neoker 
at their head, instead of compoonding with him, sought to reader him 
odious. In order to eileCt thb> they aecused him of being aothor 
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and one of the actors in the days of the 5th and 6th of October# The 
idea of beings tinder the burdon of so beoT}* an accusation orerwhelnied 
him, and he exclaimed, in accents of despair, Oh! what injury the 
immondi^ of my youth now does to tiie public interests !** 

M. la Marck was so ^scoura^ed at the aspect of affairs that he retired 
for some time into the Low Countries. Mirabeau wished to retain him. 

If civil war,” he argued, should como to our cud, we can serve the 
cause of royaltv'-^you, as a soldier; I, as a politician.” Mirabeau's letters, 
written to M. In March during lus absence, show tliat he was becoming 
every day more and more familiar with revolutionary ideas, and more at¬ 
tached to the republican party# He was at this time the chief editor of Le 
Coumer de Provence. All its articles wore submitted to Ills reviuon, his 
speeches were reported in it at Icngtli, and the paper was, in fact, devoted to 
the ei^nession of his ideas. A message from Count Mercy, Ambassador of 
Austria, called M. la March suddenly buch to Paris. No sooner had they 
net than M. Mercy opened tbc conversation by speaking of Mirabeau: 

**Tou are,” ho said, *Mntiinatc)y acquaiotcHl with Count MiraWau?”—“Vee, 
•ir.”~**Thu king and the queen, havirut heard of Uiis acquaintanceship, have 
thought that, in upholding such, you liad in view tho bcinir useful to them.”— 
** Thuy were not wrong. Besides, the quccu has been instructed to iliat cflbct 
several times .”—** Tlwir majesties liavc requested roc to ask your opinion as 
to t)io existing dispositions which you attribute to M. Mirabeau.”^^^ Count 
Mirabeau tliought, at tlio first aascmbling of iho sUtcs-gcncral, that tho king's 
ministen would act os the uiinisters iu England do-*that tlwy would suck to 
fbrm a ffovermnent party hi the Assembly, and to attoeii to it tlio men beet 
qualiflea by their talents, their experience, and their popularity, to give strength 
to tliat party. At tho upeniog oi' ihc states-gcneral, Uie popular pnny was that 
which was favoured by tlic gciiendity of opinions. Mimbvau joincil that party, and 
showed some degree of asperity, in order to make Iiimsclf feared and sought after 
by government. He was deceived in his objects; iwd since then it has not 
dopendeci upon himself to assume a NHtcr position—I mean one tliat wouUl have 
coincided more with his opinions and hie political priiicipics. He lias often 
expressed to me his regrets at this circumstance. He has scon nothing but inca¬ 
pacity in the niinUtry, and he looks upon M. Neckor as tbo author of the actual 
misfortunes of yratioe, and of those which slie is sUU d^^tinod to suffer. Mirabeau 
has often wished tliat tho king should be ioformed of his anxiety to servo him. 
More than fivo montUi ago I said as much to Monsieur, the king’s brother, who 
did not think proper to communicate the same to liis majesty. 1 then witlidrew 
from the negotiation, and left Paris, whore I should prolMbly not have returned, 
had it not been for your summons.”—“Well,” replied M. Mercy, “it is this very 
negotiation which it now imports to open again. The king and the cfueen arc de¬ 
cided upon gaining over the services of Count Mirabeau*, if he is, on his port, 
willing to be useful to tlicm. Tlioy refer to you as to what steps It will be neces¬ 
sary to take to bring matters about; their confidence in tliis respect Is unlimited; 
they leave you muster of tlic conditions, and wish to Jiave no •vlations with tho 
count except through you. You will be their only intermediary. The greatest 
secrecy is expected foom you, and you will feel tbc importance of that. It is 
znoro especially necessary that M. Neckcr, with whom they are niuch dissatisfied, 
should remain in ignorance of tliis negotiation. Tlie queen relies particularly on 
you. Wo have been waiting for you for more than a month. It Is because you 
did not come that J was obliged to write to you.” 

M. la Marck answered, that the mischief done was already so seiious 
that he did not think it was any longer possible even for Mlrobcau him¬ 
self to isptir it, but still hn would consent to act as iuterniediator in the 
negotiation, provided the ambassadors would also take a part in it; and 
his first conditioQ was, that he (the ambassador) should himself have a con¬ 
versation with Mirabeau, so as to be better enabled form a correct 
opinioD » to his principles and disposition. M. Merc^ hesitated upon 
this pointy be was eri^oUy afrrid of compromUiug hiS oharacter as an 
ambassador t but M# la March renudned reeolutq, and they did not mee^ 
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%gun till a fortnight afterw4nlB, when, in the month of April, M. Iferi^ 
aSced to 600 Mirabeaa lecretljr* It was, therefore, amng^ that the fb^ 
mer should coll at M. la MaicWs} b^the usual entrance, Rue St> Honor^^ 
whilst Mirabeau should enter at tlie back, from the Champs Elys^es, ua* 
known even to the serrax^ts. A long conversation follows upon the un- 
fbrtonate state of France, and the duly mereasing danger <k the royal 
family. No overtures were made this time. M. Mercy contented himself 
with e^ffessiug hia opinion that the revolution was a &tal event, but 
still he could not help acknowledging that some good results might have 
flowed from it if it had been properly directed, and restrained within due 
limits; to do which the ministry bad Uthcrto sliown itself to be quite 
inoompetent Mirabeau, on his side, spoke wiUi great frankness, ac* 
knowledged the existing danger, and aeclarcd that no altezxiative now 
remained but to persuade the king to quit Paris. Hie queen accorded 
M. la Marck an interview the next day, in whidi she inquired whether 
or not Mirabeau was not concerned in the affmrs of the £th and 6th of 
October. M. U Marck hod scarcely satisfied her to the contrary, when the 
Itiag came in and sdd, with his usud quickness, The queen will have told 
you that I wish to employ Count Mirabeau, if you think he intends, and 
nas the power, to be useful to me. What do you think in that respect?” 

M. la Marck answered, os ho had done oefore under similar circuni* 
atanccf, that Mirabeau had always been attached to the cause of the king 
and queen, but that he bad been ilUtroaied by the ministry. It was finally 
agreed that Mirabeau should draw up a written statement of his ideas 
as to bow he could best serve tho royal fiunily under existing circunx- 
stanccs. M. la Marck retired, however, be says, shocked and appalled 
at the state of ignorance and itic:q>a<u^ exhibited by the royal family. 
To arre s t a revolution which was carrying everything before it^to oppose 
a popular torrent, that had long defira aU control, tiie king proposed some 
paltry negotiations, which should not be known to lua ministers. M. la 
Marck did not, however, communicate to Mirabeau how dis^ipointed he 
was with his interview with the king; on the contrary, be did everything 
in bis power to confirm him in his kindly sentiments towards the royd 
family. He thought proper, however, to mention the suspicions enter* 
taineu against him of having participated in the events of the 5th and 
6th of October. M. la Marck deecnfaos Mirabeau as becoming at first 
yellow, then green, and finally hideous, with wrath at the supposition. 

Mirabeau was, however, pleased at the idea of beiag at last useful to the 
king. He was even sanguine of success, and drew up the document asked 
of him, in wMch every success was promised so long as Louis XVl. was pre¬ 
pared not to reclmin tho absolute authority he had lost by the revolution. 
Mirabeau’s main idea was, as so often before expressed, to establish in Franee 
a form of government timilar to that which had led England to power and 
glctj. But the first step had to be taken—to deliver the kii^ from the hands 
Mthe anarchists, who might become his executioners. To efEcetthis, Mira- 
beau still continued, in appearonc^ to act with that extreme faction. He 
<fpfC9ei the ministry to overthrow it i but he was obliged to negotiate with 
Fayette, who was at this time tho idol of the oourffeoiiie of Fari^ 
then transformed into a national guard,—the protector of the Assembly 
—the coofl^ut of the royal family, and the most powerful and influen¬ 
tial man in IVance—" republican and presumptuous beyond all expres- 
rioD,^ says M. la, Marck. It does not appear, oowever, that these nego- 
'tiatioiis met' widt any success. La Fayette and Mirabeau could never 
iraris Veil togbttr* ^ X have coDq(uared the King of England in his 
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E werf flaid the haughty democrat to BL FrochoC, the king of France in 
I authorii?* and the pe^le in its fury, and certeanly I shall not gire 
way before tL Mira^u.” 

The king and queen were^ in the mean time, delighted with the hopes 
held out to them bv Mizabera. The queen repeated, in the most poainiw 
maimer, that the ^g had no wish to recover his anthoricy to the ex* 
tent formerly enjoyed, and all tiiey asked was to know what would tend 
most to cement the alliance with Mirabeau. M. la March proposed an 
honest independence, which, permitting him to neglect nis personal 
interests, would better enable him to devote himself to state affairs. With 
this view his debts were first inquired into, and even his mam^;e 
attire was found to be not yet paid for! Altogether, his liabiliM 
amounted, with the 400 louis advanced by M. la Marek, to 208,000 
francs, which the king undertook to pay, besides granting him an allow* 
anegof 100 louis a month. This was effected through Uio medium of M. 
de Fontanges, Archbishop of Toulouse. M. la March was further in¬ 
trusted, personally by the kjug, with four notes of 250,000 francs eodi, 
to bo given to Mirabeau at the end of the sessiou. These notes were 
restored to the kiug nii the occasion of the orator*s death. Mirabeau was 
in ecstasies, both with the pecuniary assbtauce tendered to him, aud the 
confidence reposed in his powers. Unfortunately, instead of devoting 
himself in consequence, an<i, as bad been antiapo^, to public business, 
he took a largo house, hired a coach and horses, engi^^ an establishment, 
and launched forth into a gay and expensive mode of life, cdculated to ex* 
dte suspicions as to tlie source whence his means were derived. Still he 
did not fiul in his duty to the king, llo felt that the lung's authority 
could not be re-established except by armed force, and his speech upon tlie 
right of peace aud war was one which reflected more credit upon him than 
perhaps any other. It also provoked some of the more ardent republicaos, 
as Lameth, Duport, Bamave, and others, so far as to endangerliis lifo. 

lie tiansmittod notes daily to the court, containiug a detaded report of 
what was going on, and also his own opinions upon passing events. His 
life was one of unnatural activi^. lu the Assembly, in nis cabinet, in 
public and in private life, he was never still a niomcnL He saw that the 
political crisis had attuned its aeuith, and he spared neitlier trouble 
labour, nor time, to combat it. What be mainly iiitisted upon was 
money, more money, cmd InteUigent agents to disperse it to advantage. 
He had also a more complete plan developed, winch is to be found, for the 
first time, in the present papers, under date of the 2*3rd December, 1790. 

In a note of the i5th of September, 1790, he had already declared his 
opinions. The king has only one stay, and that is bis wife. There is 
no safety for her except in the re-estaUishment of royal authority. I feel 
convinc^ that she would not care life without the crown, and I feel as¬ 
sured that she will not bo able to pr ese rve her life if she cannot preserve her 
erown.” “ The moment will come,” be also said, in another note, when it 
will be necessary to see what a woman and a child can do on horseback*’* 
For some time the relations of Mirabeau with the court were confined 
to the above-mentioned reports and written advices, but after a time an 
interview at St. Cloud took 



evwed in the Assembly, but there were not waot^ persons m 
the itre^ to cry out, ** La grande trakieon deM.de Mirab^iul** The 
king in the mean tiine, vrith his usual indecision, wouU i^ieithtf change 
his ministry, nor eren leleqt a member of the calaoftj| ^ | ^o m ^ newiy^ 
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establUhed relations with MIrabeau could be confided. Everything at 
the Tuileries was carried on with the most ex^aordinary apathy and in- 
difference; they seemed merely to live from day to^y« On the Idthof 
August, 1790, the court, however, received a note mm Mirabeau, which 
roused their fears to the utmost. In this memorandum he pointed out 
that dvil war was inevitably and suggested, as a means of defence, that 
the army should he duly ^spoaed, more particularly the Swiss, on whom 
he placed (and, as events showed, not without reason) great reliance, and 
regard should be had to the choice of officers. He also recommended 
the king to withdraw to Fontainebleau. The little attention in this, as in 
other matters, that was pud to his advice, greatly discouraged Mira* 
beau. Must I write more notes ?** he said. ** what use are they ? 
My advice is never followed.** What added stiJl more to his discourage* 
ment, was finding himself most thwarted at court by a M. Bergatss, more 
distinguiihed as a mesmerist than a politician. 

On the 27th of March, 1791, Mirabeau, who had never been able to bring 
his great pbn for saving the monarchy into effect, fell ill. He had hod on 
attack 01 jaundice at the opening of tnc Assembly, and this was followed 
by an affection of the eyes, which uothing could relieve. Strange to say, 
the very next day of his illness—the 28ih of March^tho populace as¬ 
saulted and dispersed the club of coniUtutional lioyalisU, and from that 
day forward the supremacy of die Jacobins was cstablislied. On hearing 
this the sick man exclaimed, ** I carry awuy with me the mourning of the 
moTtarchy; after my death tlie factions will dispute with one another the 
possession of tlie rags.** 

Mirabeau was attended in his illness by tlie celebrated Cabanis; he be¬ 
came* much worso on the 29t]i, aud finally expired on tlio 2d of April, 
1791. Sixteen d^s after his deatii—the 18tli of April—all that lie bod fore¬ 
told began to take place, and the king wishing to go with the quecu and 
his children to S^t Cloud, the whole of the court were detained prisoncra' 
in the Tuileries. The memory of so extraordinary a^asrson was much iu 
need of the light that this voluminous and roost comprehensive correspon¬ 
dence has thrown upon it. We are not bound to believe, that with so 
turbulent and restless a spirit, irritated us he was against all in authority, 
that his correspondence or his friendship, with so placid an aristocrat as M. 
la March, was altogether frank, confidenUal, and sincere. Their natures 
were too distinct to admit of such a supposition. But tliere can be no 
doubt that Mirabeau's tendencies were towards a constitutional monarch}', 
never to a republic,* and it is, therefore, to be opined that he kept up ms 
close relations with M. la March, in order to counteract the harm done to 
his conscience and his political principles by the part^hich his position and 
his passions forced upon him in the Assembly and in public life. He ha^ 
also, it is evident, private ambition to gratify. Aa to his having beeo sub¬ 
sidised in the progress of the very peculiar and yet verv comprehensible 

S blitical game which he had to play, it sigoifits nothing, nor docs if'reflect 
iscredit on the political character of tlio man^ although it does, as does the 
whole histoiy jof his life, upon his prudence and morality. Mirabeau was 
no exception to a very common rule, and without taking into considsi'a- 
tixm the position in which he was placed after his counexion with the 
ootni, with respect to the Assembly and to mioisteis, apparently acting 
with both, and yet anxious for their overthrow, for the avowed propose of 
establishiog a constitutional nxmafoliy, it is as impossible to undmtand 
the roan as it bA hitherto been imposrible to %rite anytliing like an accu- 
rata bio^phjPl^^Un. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD LALOR SIIEIL. 

BT CTBUS BBDDINC. 

Ajc indiridual of no meau celebrity* once a distinguished contributor 
to the New Monihljf^ is gathered to his fathers. lUcliard Lalor Sheil 
belonged to more stirring dues tlian the present generation knows any* 
thing about He Iiad won his honours bravely* aud by Iiis death has 
lessened the few* of whom a largo proportion of tho living must acquire 
the tale from tho lip of individuals of advanced life or tho pago of tho 
historian. 

Employed in destroying letters, the accumularion of a long period of 
time, 1 had some of Shell's in my hand when the newspaper was brought 
which contained tho account of his decease—one of those coinddences 
from which the superstitious strengtheu their irrationalities. I put the 
letters asidci Utey nod become relics conseciatcd by nearly thirty years* 
acquaintance, and their preservation was natural. Ills moral courage, 
his brilliant eloquence, his welUdigcstod lean dug, and the sensations he 
sometimes caused in sdiO'public mind, all these became moro strongly 
depictured on recollecvSii from t^at moo)cnt. Tliero is u i^ellgion in 
isnetifyiDg and preserving the nfemory of rare qnalidei. Few, it may 
be truly said, were impelled by honeslor motives than Shell. He saw 
and suffered from the vices of t|e prevalent system of his day in Irish 
rule. Ho abhorred the venality instrumeuts, aud he determined to 
assist in chan^ng both the rulers and their 0160801*03. He had a pre¬ 
dominant desire to see his countrymen rise iu the social scale to tho level 
of English privilege; and he lived tu find his wishes fulfilled, in no small 
degree owing to his own exertions. That level once attained, it belonged 
to themselves to make the most beneficial use of it.' 

The great stimulus of Shril to cxertiou as a public character ceased 
when the Emancipation Act placed England and,Ii*elaud upon the same 
Yooting. The ardour of the patriot subsided into the negatiou of the 
statesman. Hence, while in ufTice, comparatively little was beard of one 
of the most intrepid and eloquent advocates of salutary freedom of which ^ 
his eour^try had to boost. A speech now and then flashed forth in parlio* 
meat to sustain the view's of tlie party to which ho belonged, aud thus 
the country was made acquainted with his political existence ^ but the 
walls of the House of Commons of late years have deadened ratlier than 
quiclumed that fervid oratory with which Uiey once echoed. They iiave 
become the dumb auditors of homely conversatiou, and sometimes of un¬ 
seemly squabbling. They no longer witness animated scenes of sena* 
tori^Keloquence. Not that such Asglays ever operatedvupou a ^vision, 

xcu. BoecccLxm 
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bat tbey acted upon the ibantryi and that reacted upon the house. The 
orator little excitement when his patriotism is no longer outraged^ 
and the peccadilloes of a ministrj ore never defended but excused. Hence^ 
with perhaps some little tii inertice of temperament in addition, the 
speeches of Shell in parliament became rare. His ardent mind required 
something better and more truthful to draw it to full exertion than the 
subterfuges of official rouUne wonld supply. Not ambitious of fame, he 
lacked even the stimulant that had before animated him. He had once to 
make his way against the narrowuess of fortune and the baseness of reli¬ 
gious prejudices. He liad felt where his power lay, and had in himself 
encountered the obstacles to progress his countrymen bad so long endured. 
Here was a great end for which he might well overcome personal con* 
siderations, and fling himself bodily into a contest worthy of hU abilities. 

Shell expired at Florence on the 25th of May, and was interred on the 
28th in the cimrch of Sati Michele. He was born in Waterford, in 
1790. His father hod attained opulence in Cadiz as a merchant, but 
after his return home, entering into some unfortunate speculations, be 
lost much of the property he had laboriously acquired. It is probable 
that Shell's tendency to gout, of which ho died, wus derived from his 
father, who suffered much from it, and, as a friend, Mr. Kirwati tells me, 
who knew him, was of an irritable constitution. 

When young Shell had atUunod his tenth year, he was sent over to Ken¬ 
sington to scliool, embarkiog at Watcrfbid for Bristol under the care of 
a French abb€, who had been his tutor at home. The evening upon which 
he 1^ his native city remained imprinted in vivid colours upon his mind. 
His embarkation, the smooth water, tlie shijqiing, the white sails, the 
loveliness of the sky, and the evening belts—never did any other scenery 
appear half os lovely as that youthful impression upon its recurrence 
to his memory. The sound of the distant ocean breaking on the shore, 
the woods of Faith leg, the grassy churchyard, and the romantic river, 
came back on recollection in aftcr-Ufe, as he heard and saw them from 
the place he was leaving in his boyhood. To that spot he often said he 
still hoped to return, that his old age might decline there. He added, 
** It is not in the midst of those woods tiiat I shall fall into the sear and 
yellow leaf!'’ How prophetic! 

The abbe, after showing young Sbeil the Tower of London, Exeter 
Change, and some of those objects which make an impression upon the 
youthful stranger, proceeded to business, and informed him he was about 
to leave him under the care of a collie of French Jesuits, he himself 
proceeding to Languedoc, from which part of France be was an exile. 
The school at which ho left Shell was kept hy a French emigrant, the 
Prince de Broglio, the son of the marshal of that name. The house 
stood, perhaps still stands, opposite the avenue leading to Kensington 
’P^ape. Shell was distinguish^ here for quickness of parts, and a rapid 
acquirement of the French language. This was not wonderful, as aliD^ 
all the boys were the children of oroigrantB. Young Shril did not long 
remain In Sensis^n. The school in a year or two was broken up. His 
Jriendi removed mm in 1802, at which time he knew little of La^ and 
Greek, but spoke French well, and made French ihynes. He was 
twelve years m age wlrnn be left Keosiogton, and was placed voder the 
prinripal at Stoneyhuxit CoUcm, Pr. Stone, a very good man, somewhat 
too sleek in appetraaoe for a Jefoit* The masters he described as men of 
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sterling sense, who were exceedingly careful of the vouth entrusted to 
their care. One or two only carried the ultraUm oi their creed to the 
full extent The rarest morality reigned within the seminary. The 
greater part of the orethren were more devoted to literary than political 
studies, and were nearly all English Catholics, with a strong attachment 
to their country. Among the collegians the same spirit reigned* The 
English and Irish youths were always arrayed on opposite sides; and in 
their contests at games, or otherwise, Shell remarked that English oool« 
ness and self-command foiled the Irish impetuosity. SheiL won much 
of the Favour of his tutors, lie left them, to their TCgret, in 1809, 
having that year finished his rhetorical course. 

Repairing to Dublin he entered at Trinity College, where he did not 
particularly distinguish himself. This, no doubt, arose from his attenrion 
being more directed to the stirring politics of the Catholic board, than to 
the quiet studies of the university ; thus early was he struck with hts own 
degradation, as well as that of his countrymen. Ilo spent much of his 
rime at the hall, where the board mot; and, though only turned twenty- 
one years of age, proved liiiii.«clf a nmteh for most of the speakers, except 
O’Connell, to whom at that time he was vehemently opposed; a striking 
proof of talcTit in one so young. He belonged to tho Veto party, 
antagonists to the anti-Vetoists under O'Connell. Tlio higher ranks of 
the Irish Catholics wore witli Shvil, but O'Connell even then swayed the 
great body of tlie clergy and people with that extraordinary skill iti their 
government which no indivi<lual ever fuissei^sed in uu e<iual degree. Shell 
BOOH found himself pmscrilxMl, and tliat the inllnence of tho higher classes 
was but a cold atm iiicfiicicTit support. Ills opponents falsely charged 
him with betraying the Catholic faith, always more solicitous as the world 
is about the cud than the means. The priests hinted away bis orthodoxy. 
Ho went to London and entered himself at tho Temple in 1814. A tragedy 
ho hail >vrltt4>ri, called Adelaide, or the Emigrants," was enacted at the 
Crow-street Theatre iti Dublin, and met with complete success. The plot 
was founded upon a French rovoluiioitarv incident, and Miss O'Ntel played 
the heroin 0 under the author's instmetiou. Ilis mind was highly pr^ical, 
ardent, and full of feeling, hut his three or four dramas scarcely enable 
the critic to prouoafico his ginuus dramatic. It is suflicient that they were 
lull of fancy, feeling, animated language, and, at the moment, successful. 
Id London, Shcil jninod uwcral of the ilebaring societies, where by prac¬ 
tice he strengthened hts forensic powers. After the usual routine of quali* 
fication, called to the Irish l»ar, he w as not at first fortunate in getting busi¬ 
ness, the attorneys being afraid to handover their briefs to one declared by 
his opponents to bo of dubious orthodoxy, liis splendid talents were ad* 
inittM, but neither talcuts n6r virtues reckon agauist political antipathies. 
His residence iu liOndon did not change his political predisposition. He 
was more ardent than ever on the ride he had oapooBed. lu tho midst of 
his political labours he fell iu love with Mi^s O’Hallorau, the niece of Sir 
William M^Mahoo, the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and married her. 
His enemies declared that tlie match was mode with a view to business 
the uncle’s court; but Sbeil was far above such a sordid motive, nor did 
he obtain through his marriage the elightest accession of business. 

Adelaide” was also pUved tn Covent Garden, Kemble, Young, and 
isa O'Niel performing iu it He agmo appeared as nii author in a tragedy 
11 ^ «The Fall of Tunis, or BcHamiraj” and iu "The Apostate,’ 
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which came out at Covcnt Garden, and was as well received as his &rst 
production had been. But the cridcs thought his st^le too metaphoric, 
^rid, and not enough chastened for tragic compositiozi. In 1819, 
Evadoe, or the Statue/’ another work of his pen, was equally fortu¬ 
nate, Miss O’Nicl contributing to his success by her delightful acting. 
The tragedy abounded in Ane flights of fanej^, but exhibited several 
improbabilities, and a want of insight into human nature. lie is said to 
have assisted Banim subsequently to his dramatic piece of ** Damon and 
Pythias/’ which met with a good reception from the public. He soon, 
however, took leave of the drama, and devoted himself to the bar, and to 
the composition of occasional articles in the New Monthly. He bore a con¬ 
siderable share in the Characters of the Irish liar,** which made a great 
sensation; and he contributed other arriclcs, either descriptive, or connected 
with his profession, always inuriccd with those liberal political sentiments 
which he lived to sec triumph In the counsels of tlic United Kingdom, 
and at lost raise his couutry to that position of ^vhich it had been 
deprived, and for the want of which he himself had boon so long shackled 
in professional qualifleation. 

Ho became intimate with Talma, the great French tragedian, subse* 
quontly to his own dramatic writings. I[a<l that intimacy previously' 
existed it might have been turned to goo<l account. For this groat actor 
Shell expressed Ins higli respect He could hanlly, from his own ardent 
temperament, credit many of Talma’s avowals to him about an iin|>assive- 
ness when playing the most terrible parts, which had succeeded to the emo¬ 
tion they once raised in their performance. He adn;l«'cd the great actor’s 
reform of the French stage. It was natural, too, ho should be partial to 
Talma; the latter, like himself, agreeable and equable in private society, 
was easily roused to veUemonee, ns I well recollect, knowing him before 
Shell knew him. There is a knowledge of the human heart tioodful to suc¬ 
cess in the drama, which it may be donbtful if Shcil possessed, but the bril¬ 
liant passages, striking metaphors, and fliiished declamation of the French 
school make a compensation with many clever individuals, while they 
startle by their novelty. 

In his essays and sketches Shell w.os remarkably successful. The sketches 
of the Itish bar in this Magasiiio liavo given rise to many amusing com* 
menta. They were not the work of one hand. Shell has received credit 
sometimes where be had no title to it. How could Shell, with the gentleman¬ 
like feeling of that time in litcratun*, sketch tliu character ('if O'Connell, 
masterly as the article is, while they were both cngagetl in the same poli¬ 
tical undertaking, and in each others eonfldcnce ? That it was masterly 
enough for Slieil may be admitted, but the fact was clear agmnst the 
authorship. Writers in those days were not then as lax in conduct aa many 
are in later times. There was a propriety w*hich honourable men could 
not violate, and preserve their self-esteem, although the anonymoui 
authorship might have been kept an inviolable secret 

Shell’s articles were distinguished by a happy flow of language, a choice 
^{diraseolo^*, and cutting sarcasm. Nor could it be said that they 
^were destitute of moral effect There were too many in place and 
power in Ireland at that time, who would not have been tolerated in any 
post in England, the relics of the past immoral sj'stem of government 
there. Some admitted justice under the most foreign aspect; and the 
courts of law witnessed violations .of propriety unheard of elsewhere. A 
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*.9 who coiDmenc«d hia career in life with a brace of piatola and 
.f was a &ir subject for attack. A spedes of judicial bufibon, who 
set the court laughing, when he was above eighty years of age, by his 
jests, the miserable criminal before him standing in suspense between life 
and death, until, the merriment over and the fate of the wretch de¬ 
cided, the black cap was put upon the jester's head, and, by a harlequin 
shift, the countenance a few minutes before so jocular, assumed tho 
features of the King of Terrors. Lord Norbury was called to the bar in 
1770« He had been a sort of bully for his patrons previously in the 
Irish House of Commons, and reach^ the bench through interest alone. 
He was tolerated as late os 1826. How admirably Sheil worked up this 
sketch is well knowi), and how, in describing tho tumult of the court aud 
the characters that attended, even to Judge Maync on Lord Norbury's 
left hand, the latter seeing a man with his hat on, called out from the 
bench, I see you standing Uicre like a wild beast with your hat on/’ 
The descriptiou of his loidship'e study was adminible. Mr. Colburn 
damurriog about this anecdote, Sheil was written to. He answered, ** I 
am half displeased at the note about Judge Mayne, who desen’ed all 
that was said of him. He was a $<dcnin blockhead; besides, he did 
posirively say so.” Mr. Lefroy, the leader of the Dublin saints,” and 
other oilv'tongued banisters/’ were well visited. In court, this party 
ascribed all the ;^p7iriuri crimes of Ireland to the instigation of tho devil, 
at whieh O'Connell would call out “ leather/’ The wily and jmrely legal 
Saurin, the exemplar of a Dtabohts rcffiSf the able Mr. Doherty, the late 
Chief Justice of Ireland; Lord Manners, and his testimoniol; niackbume ; 
O'Loghio, the Dane; and Leslie Foster; who have all (lossed away, were 
graphically sketche<l. Of SUeirs descriptive manner, take for oxample Lord 
Norbury*s study—not a fictitious, yet a sarcastic picture. the centre 
of the room lies a heap of old napci'S covered with dirt, mingled with poli¬ 
tical pamphlets written some fifty years ago, together with an odd volume 
of parlianicDtary debates, roconling tlie speeclus of Mr. fcicijeant Toler. 
On the slid VOS, which arc half emptv and exhibit a most beggarly account, 
there ore some twenty motheaten law books, and by tlteir side apjYear odd 
volumes of ‘ Peregrine Pickle and ‘ Iloderick Random/ with the ‘ Now- 
gate Calendar' complete. A couple of worn-out saddles, with rusty 
stirrups, hang ironi tnc top of one of the bookcases, which arc enveloped 
in coDwebs; and a long Hue of veteran boots, of mouldy leather, are 
arranged on the opposite side of the room. King William’s portrait 
stands over the chitnuey-piece, witli prints of Eclipse and other celebrated, 
racers, from all which his lordsliips politics and predilections may bo 
gathered.” Walter Scott would have delighted in this picture for one 
of his characters. Again, speaking of au Irish ex-Clmnccllor and Mr. 
Joy delivering an address to him, Slicil wrote; “ lie” (Mr. Joy) is tho 
great master of mockery, and looks like Goethe's Mophistopniles. So 
strong is his addiction to that species of satire whicli is contained in 
exaggerated praise, that he scarcely resorts to any other vituperation. 
Nature has l^en singularly favouraole to him. His short and upturned 
nose is admirably calculate to toss off his sarcasms; Us piercing eyes, 
gleam and flash in the voluptuonsnesa of malice, and exhibit tbs keen 
uolight with which he revels and luxuriates to derLion. His chin is 
protruded like that of tlie cynic listening to St. Paul in Raphael’s 
cartooo/Aa. 

Sheil once derigoated Dr. Magee 'as ** a mixture of Cardinal Wolsey 
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and Dr» Syntax;” and of an Iriah sheriff who had made a'fbrtaaa in 
Canton, and assumed a peculiarly solemn and consequential ha 

that *^ho imparted the cadence of Westley to wt ptonundation of 
Confiidus.” . 

A proof of Shdl’s kindly nature U to be found in his address to the I|&h 
landlords, after the defeat of Vosey FiUg;Grald at Clare, in 1828* He 
was fearful tliey would retaliate, according to old custom, upon their 
tenantry, for voting against their wishes: Gentlemen, forgive me, if I 
venture to supplicate on behalf of your poor tenants, for mercy to them. 
Pardon them in tlie name of that God, who will forgive you your oSendiss 
in the same measure of compassion which you will show to the trespasses 
of odiets* Do not, in the oonie of that Heaven before which even one 
of us, whetlier landlord, priest, or tenant, must at last appear—<£) not 
persecute these poor people; do not throw their children out upon the 
public road, do not send Uicm forth to starve, to shiver, to dxel For 
God's sake, Mti Fltagerald, and for your own sake, and as you are a gen¬ 
tleman and a man of honour, iutorposc your influence with your fnends, 
and Adeem your pledge/' The whole of the address, well worthy of 
perusal, is one of me ^st-tried, (patriotic, and fetding, tliat con be £wnd 
anywhere, delivered, too, at a moiiieiit of eatraordina^ triumph, without 
one taunt, one sign of exuItaUoo, one smile that could wound the feeling 
of the vanquished. 

The Catholic Association of 1838 had been founded by O'Connell and 
Shell in union. The latter had long before given up the Veto, and made 
common cause with O'Connell in die great object of hlmancipation. He 
had now obtained much business at the bar. Such is the advantage of 
moving with the masses, as Napoleon phrased it, if wo are to force our 
way, oven at the expense of flinging private opinion to tlie winds. The 
idea of the Association was struck out between tho Emancipatora iu a 
casual meeting at tho house of a mutual friend, in the mountains of 
Wicklow, after they bad been lamenting the low state to w'liicb tho miude 
of the Catholics of Ireland hod been i^uced. I'he first meeting, with 
not twenty persons present, took place in Sackvillo-street, Dublin, in 
1821. Thence grew up the niiglitv engine that ultimately* achieved 
religious liberty for the Roman Catholics in no great time afterwards^ 
and elevated the loaders to foil cidxeuship, and the summit of polidc^ 
importance. 

It was only a few months after this that Shell, with an intrepidly 
that teemed to border upon rashness, considering the state of the county 
of Kent, and the narrowness of mind it exhibited, determined to wttend 
a meeting on Penenden Ueath, convened by Lord Winchelsea and others, 
at the head of tho party called in those <Uys the “ Cumberland Bruns- 
wickers,” or more correctly English Orangomon,” who styled themselves 
‘'the only true Protestants.” The libei^ party was led by I/ords 
Damley and Camden; while a radical party, under Cobbett and Hunt, 
served to confuse further a scene certain to be confused enough without 
them. The reasonable party had no chatice against tbe Bocals and 
BfOttswuskers, who, hating each other in every possible way besides, were 
swttpi brethrea a^ust Irish emancipation or anything Irish. Shell could 
not obtain a faeanog of ten minutes* duration. He commonly wrote his 
speeches; and had given the draft of that he intended to deliver to an 
evening paper. Though not fifty consecutive words of what portion of it 
he did spe^ weie hew^^tbe early puUicarioa of his speew had Ae 
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makiogthe public aeqaainted withbis argnmenta—a much more 
mbtmal thing Atn ihnt the b^y of downs assombled round the speakers 
00 the heath should have beard them. It was late in the day, and 
was leaving my lodgings, when I met ShcU at the door. He told me 
' what bad occurM«*and inquired if I was going out ? Saying it was 
immaterial, we adjourned up^stairs, pen aud ink were got ready, with 
some refreshment, and he sat down and wrote tbo account of that day's 
proceedings, whicb appeared in this Magazine. It was far in tho night 
pafbre the artide was completed. He exhibited no symptoms of mortifi* 
oariou at tlie result, nor did be appear at all dispirits, for he was a 
man of bold integrity. The furious passions of that time aud the interest 
of the qu^Uou have now faded into tlie twilight of tho post, and we are 
led to wonder how they ever hod an existence. 

There was a great dissimiinrity between Sheil and his fellow* labourer 
in Ireland, O'Connell, not less in appearance than in speaking. The 
brawny figure of O'Connell contrasted strangely with the small frame of 
Sheil. Their voices were equally dissiniilor. There w as less selfhcom* 
inand in Shcil, equal mental vigour and strength, a more cultivated intel* 
lect, and more refincil feeling. O'CoiineU was better versed in the 
world, opd in that management of mankind acquiad from obsenation aud 
tact, united with complete self-possession. Sheil was superior in all acquire¬ 
ments which arc the result of ctlucatiou nnd study^hcnco hu was not )m1f as 
well fitted for swaying the iwpulacc. Ho wanted the superiority of his 
own nio<lc of thinking to be appreciated by the cvciy-day race who heard 
him, But Ins rapid utterance, his violence of gesture, his metaphoric lan¬ 
guage, nnd Ills sincerity, compensated for the want of pcraoual appearance, 
and fixed attention irresistibly. He was for less practical than 0*Connoll; 
he dealt in tho poetry, not tlie prose of actioiu Prilling in tho same poli¬ 
tical direction, tho ditVerent mode of acting pcf^uliar to each individual, 
brought to bcvir on one point, strengthened the cfleet w'hich was finally 
successful, nnd which, bemg attmned, Slicil sat down contented. 11c was 
much more givcu to theorise and to embrace objects in their totality than 
O'Connell. Ilis vision >vas more enlarged, ilo xviis an original thinker. 
He exertCKl himself U*rs equably, or more by itnpidsivc action. His stvic 
of eloquence made Ids Insignificant person forgotten, ills groat disad- 
vantage, even with the effort which he excr^ in spesiking, was tbe 
shrillness of his voice, though he sometimes, in his lower tones, managed 
it with surprising discretion. His eyes were remarkably fine, full of in- 
telliggice and fire when be was rous^. Animated aud impassioned as a 
speak^—sod ho would not have suited his countrymen othenrise'—‘he 
aometimes exhibited tho wish to bo so, perhajis, too conspicuously. Hence 
he was now and then led to elevate trivialitied, and to border upon infia- 
tiou where simplicity would have been preferable. But he did not make 
his appeal so much to tlic reason as to the passions. He w'ould fain force 
his way by tlie shortest route, and lend the bearer captive by the brilliancy 
of liis rhetorical flashes rather than by the rules of logic. Tiiero was 
scarcely a figure in rhetoric he did not in turn adopt. He frit tbe real 
truth i^out operating upon the public mind. He knew that convictin 
is produced as effect^ly for go^ or evil by impressions made through 
ridicule or sarcasm os through the calm deductions of reason, the mere 
manner in which a topic is enforced constituting too often the sole diffn 
TCOCe m tbe result. Sheil had to awaken bis countrymen to a serile of their 
i^uies. Tbe Irish are an inflammable people. It wu not by zatiorination, 
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calmly and deliberately put, that they were to be Bwayed, much leas united^ 
into a compact phaiaiix of agitation, which should shake to their over* 
turn the grievances which they susUuned. 

The ^speeches of Shell in the House of Commons were greatly 
moderated in Style fitnii those which he delivered upon the occasions to 
which 1 allude. In reference to his countrymen, whom he well under* 
stood, he was not without deep regrets at many traits in their cha* 
racter. He possesseil of a kind heart, and lamented that he could not 
sometimes control himself. ^^How ofteii^'* said he, *‘have 1 reproached 
myself witli having joiued in the boisterous menriment which either the 
jests of the counsels or the droll peijuries of witness have protluced during 
the trial of a capital nlTence ! How often have 1 seen the hench, the Jurvi 
the bar, nnd the galleries of ao Irish court of justice in a roar of tumuU 
tuoua hiugliter, ivhile I beheld iu tlie dock the wild and haggard face of a 
wretch, who, placed on the verge of eternity, seemed to be surveying the 
gulf oil the brink of which he stood, and presented, in his ghastly aspect 
and motionless demeanour, a reproach to the hilarity witli ^«hich he was 
to ho sent before his God/’ In a letter which he wrote me while on one 
of the circuits n here there were frightful exlnbitions of tlic savage nature 
of the peasant, and describing examples of die wild justice of revenge of 
the most oxtraordimuy and [xunful cliamcter, he observedi in allusion to 
them at a trj’ing 

- ■ ■ ■ quoque ipse misorrioia vidi, 

Et quorum part ms{pia lui! 

w as counsel in almost every case 

Ho understood his coiuiti^'uien. He was awalce to their virtues, vices, 
temperaraent, and tho osccndoDcy of passion ovorthein. He used as an 
advocate Qsovy rhetorical moans calculated to produce effect upon them— 
metaphor, invective, jest, invocation, ridicule*, apostrophe—he gave bis 
fancy free phty lu all—soniotimcs in vivid and original imagery, sometimes 
with his rapid speech and peculiar intonation in sketching pictures which 
he intended their imagination should heighten, hut he did not appi'oach 
O’Connell’s dexterity in tho management of a jury or of an awkward 
witness. Seconded by his violent gesticulations, he seemed regardful that 
the disadvantages of liis voice and manner should bo lost in the torrent 
of excited feeling he raised os he poured out his redundant tropes and 
figures. 

On some occasions Slicil was logical and argumentative, but then he 
was addressing a class that he well knew required conviction, through 
reason or fomc other medium, mtlicr than the passionate appeal which un* 
reflcctiugly cimvinccs. He wan not, therefore, wanting in the judgment 
that can adapt itself to circumstances. Of this tlie attcution bestowed 
opon his speeches in the House of Commons is ample proof. If he waa 
less worldly than some of the other speakers in his political views, he was 
jiot surpassed, on tiic few occasions upon which ho spoke, in the soundness 
of his judgment or the character of Ids eloquence. Tho petty details and 
ife|risonie speeches of the dead*weights in the house filled him with 
IB^ui. When physical difficulties, as the disadvantages of Shell in 
Mnon and voice may be truly styled, are overlooked in the superior on- 
dowmenti of mind, it is no small augmentation of iudividual merit. The 
harshness of his voice, almost amounting to a scream, could not be re* 
moved af easily as tlm defect in the atterance of Demosthenes. But wiA 
Us mental acquiremeats the matter compensated for the manner, 
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yiolencf of his action, cxcUed by strong feelings while pounng forth with 
impetuosity his figumtivc and lUely imagery, attracted and diverted that 
attention whicli might otherwise have b^n more directed to his defects. 
At Unies, too, the feelings of the advocate were so strongly enlisted on 
behalf of lus client, that ho forgot hiM professional character in that of 
the man; he threw himself soul and body into the cause, and hie 
addresses told with irresistible effect. Wlw n this hapi)ens all disadvan* 
tagea in the speaker’s mi'umcr are p:isscd over. He wjw otmo employed on 
behalf of a young lady whr> lind boon cruelly slandered by another of her 
sex jealous i)f her. Never was a charge more groundless, nor more easily 
disproved, as far us related to tlio slander its<^if. 

The plaintiff was aitcndiiig the bedside of her dying father at the 
moment tlie shiiideroiis fact laid to her charge must ha%'c occurred. 
Shell worked himself up to a pitch of cloquonco of the most effective and 
touching kind, witli that hcarL*eiitUn$iasm which advocates in general 
cannot aMuiuu, liowcvcr couMimmate in tlicii* ** profession.” lie obtained 
a verdict at once, and with it the applause of alt who hcani him, in a degree 
highly flattering to his feelings. It was not wonderful that his spcocliei 
at the CntholLe hoard prodiiuwl un effect scarcely second to those of 
0*Counell oven with the adinirci's of that h'aJcr. Toothers the effect 
was often fully equal. The great agitator swaywl hU hearers by tact, 
long o.vpcrionce of the Irish disposition, a disregaid of tuc.inst amid a 
sti*ong sympathy for his |H*cidiaricios on the part of his hcaivrs, added to 
unshaken pci'scveranee, an (indnunte<l bearing, an<l a spirit of which no¬ 
thing scorned to quench the natural vivacity.* But Slicil w eiit directly 
to the heart, arousing the feelings, charming by the felicity of his lan¬ 
guage, and sometimes by its cxtravagtiniT, when revelling almost out of 
bounds in the luxurimico of his rich imagination. HU was eminently the 
dofnahi of fancy, prodigal of the graces that borrow their hues from the 
rainbow. Thus throwing his utmost eneigicd into his speeches, he dis¬ 
puted the merit of the victory iiUiiiialely achieved with the great apostle 
of agitation himself 

Shed's entrance into parliament for Mclbnuruc, upon the measure of 
Emancipation being earned, unrl his olwtions for Louth, Tipperaiy, and 
Dungarvon, were ahnost mutters of 'courst*. His accept a nee ol place 
under scvoi'al liberal admmistnitions. sliowcil his opinion that the great 
object of his former laboius was fnllilled. In parliament his speeches 
were specimens of elcM]uGDce, with a just discrimination adapted to his new 
audience. Without detracting from tlio merit of his former st)'le, they 
were cliastened and sobered down. It was a proof of extraordinary ability, 
both in Shcil and O’ConneU, tliat they were able to adapt their styles to 
their change of positinu. Slndi's eloquence, indeed, wes always adapted 
to a higher order of intellect than he was in the habit of addressing in 
Ireland. lie was far more oristocratical tliau O'Connell, and he had to 
descend, when addressing his countrymen, somewhat-below his natural 
level. O’Ccnnell, fui the eontraiy, bad to raise his mode of address in 
^0 House of ConimoQs. Ho at first attempted his l>ubliu sfylc, and saw 
Its utter fiulurc. He changed it with extraordinary versatility, and that 


* Dining one dar with O'Connell when only one stnni^cr besides myself was pre¬ 
sent, 1 oxprasseil my sarprisc tliat being nearly seronty years of ago he was able 
t(^ through so much fatigue—that H must lisva oa eud. Ify dear boy,** he 

pufi^ M my mother llvod to eighty, and 1 hope to go on to that too, fiir the 
bonW of OaU Inland/* 
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chaoge altered the aspect of hia reception, exciting a degree of apprehen- 
siou him among the eecood*rate speakers that nerer diminUhea. Ereii 
Sir Robert Peel dreaded O^Conoeira replication. Two public characters, 
80 siniilar and dissitniiar at the same time, and yet bo Buccesaful, have 
rarely been exhibited, striving together at the same public object in any 
oounby, unless io one undergoing revolurionary convulsion. 

Tho bar-sketches, a portion of which only, as before observed, belonged 
to Shell, did not make more noise Uian some of hia other articles. 
It was under the vieeroyalty of the Marquis Wellesley that his 
hits told, with no small effect at the second-hand court of Dublin. 
The vice-king, full of the ideas of hia former Asiatic pomp, imagined he 
was too lightly spoken of, or the satraps of the castle imagined it for him. 
The excltemeut was considerable. The semi-sovereign, bis courtiers* 
thought, was treated with lexe-majesty. This and that person were 
accused of writing the “ Letten to a Friend,” signed Crito.” The 
true man was not suspected. Mr. Luke Wliytc, the mdlionairef of 
Dublin, was coming over to soo Mr. Colburn, and denmnd redress, with 
hair triggers, d la Lord A^orbHry^ for some allusions to himself. Who 
was it could dare to speak so slightingly of Irisli dignities ? The secret 
was kept, however, to this day, and survived the ** dignities.” The 
writer, as well us those to whom he alluded, have gone into tho eternity 
of time. What matters it now to Norbury', Saiirin, Lofroy, M^Malion, 
Dlackburnc, Doherty, Manners, Leslie Foster, and others, who it was 
that lushed their failings or chronicled their virtues? 

8 heil was exceedingly amiable in his private character. A repugnance 
to exei'tion at tinies, seemed to gain ground ns lifi> advanced, the general 
concomitant of an lieredltaiy tendency to gout. Uc held di^erent offices 
under several Whig admiiiistrations, attained the professional rank of 
Queen’s Counsellor, became a Commissioner of Gruuiwich Hospital, Vice- 
President of the Hoard of Trade, Judge-Ad vacate-General, and Master 
of tho Mint. lie married, in 18JO, a second wife, Mrs. Power, of Gurtoen, 
Ireland, the relict of John Power, Esq., and daughter of John Lalor, 
Esq., of Crenagh, near Clonmel. Tlic news of the death of that lady’s 
SOD by suicide had gi^ eii a sliook to Slieil*s susceptible temperament. 
The gout iu his stomach attacked him suddenly as he was preparing to 
go out, and he expired after a very brief suffering. 

That Shell miglit have been a more remarkable man still than the 
world esteemed him is well known to the circle of his friends, highly as 
his abilities were publicly catimated. It was impossible, in directing the 
attention to great popular objects in t)ic earlier part of his life, and at the 
same time having to follow a laborious profeasiou for tho means of exist¬ 
ence, that any iudividual can gratify tbat love of honest famo in any branch 
of literature which his disposition may prompt liim to pursue. SheiL 
would have become eminent os a writer, lind he possessed leisure, before 
middle life, to complete anv considerable work; but he had then no time 
for speculating with publishera. His literary labours were brief though 
efiisetive, and in those days the honorarium was a great conrideratioo. 
When be became in easier circumstances, he was past the age of toil, in 
one conititationally formed as he was, as the desire of literary distiiic* 
tion liad bedoma too feeble to subdue tho labour. This wm to be la¬ 
mented, because, bad it been otherwise, I am persuaded he would have 
added a name to dur literary annals which would hare contributed) Io 
their lasting adornment. ' 
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ROHAN GATUOLia*’ 


I. 

It yyts the strangest and most beautiful sight in tbo wrld-^ertainly 
the most beautiful they had ever seen or dreamt of; and the party, after 
surmountiiTg tho perils of tho ascent, stood gazing In astonished ^mira* 
tioTi. The Falls of Niagara may be very grand,” observed they; not 
that they could speak from experience, never havuig crossed the Atlantic 
to view them; tho sight of tlic Pyramids of Egypt, wortli a pilgrimage 
thither, and all the other known wooders of the earth, natural aud 
artificial. e<jually imposing and sublime, but it was scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived that any one of them could vio in beauty witli tlio Glaciers of 
Switserlsnd. 

Tho par^, some half«dozcn in number, and of tlio English nation, had 
arrived at Chamouny in the niglit, later by some hours than they ought 
to have done, owing to the break-down of their nondescript vehicle, 
called a chor-it-baiic, just after they bad quitted St. Martin, a quiet little 
village, whence the view of Mont Blauc is splendid iu the oxtremo. 

They were weary with travelling, and sought their beds at ouce, the 
earliest riser amongst them—-and he not utiril the sun was up—nish- 
ing to his window, before hid eyes were liolf open, to see if any view 
was to be obtained. 

He pulled aside the curtain, and stood transfixed: utterly regardless 
of the bipeds, male and ihinalc, hnofiau and animal, whoso attention 
miglit bo attracted upwards by the unusual apparition of a gcu^eiuan 
exhibiting himself at the open window in bis costume (Ic nuity bis 
tasscled nightcap stretching a yard into the air. But John Rayner 
was a man mucli more aecustomeil to act from impulse than from re¬ 
flection, aud it is possible Uiat iu tliis iustauco tlio scouo he bcJield 
excused it. 

The Glacier de Uosson was bofoi'e him—the large, unbroken Glacier 
de Boason—with its colour of bright azure, and its shining peaks of 
gold, rising to a sky more deeply blue than wo ever sco it in England, 
glittering along as far as the eye could reach. A glimpse of the Mer 
de Glace was caught in the distance, its white surface presenting a 
contrast to the blue of the glaciers. 

* John Rayuer soon sutninoued his party; and, after a liasty breakfast, 
they commenced preparations for a visit to tlie Mer de Glace. They 
were soon ready—considering that some of tho party were ladies, aud 
one a staid damsel of five-and-forty, methodical and slow; another, a 
fur young bride, indulged iu every wish and Hbim. The usual ap- 
pei^age S mules and guides accompanied them, and they were a long 
while ascendiQg the mountun—five hours at the least—but the road 
was sufficiently ezoiting, and to some minds suficiontly dahgerous, to 
keep away ennui. Tho young girl, too, and bde^ she was little more, 
was perpetually throwing them into a state of agrtation with her sudden 
screams of terror, although the guides, with their AJpep stocks, seeing 
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htt {earif wore- more attentire to her than to all the xest of them' put 
together. Onoe they thought she had certainly gtme otct, male and 
all: it was when a descending par^ appeared altn^ right ahore tb^ 
l^adSy adraneing towards them, ana she was just at a broken and rugged 
comer, where fiiere was scarcely room for one mule to step, without 
beiag precipitated into the depths helow. But the danger was sur¬ 
mounts, and on they went, the mules neariy on end^ for it is scarcely 
possible jo conceive a more perpendicular ascent. Port of the way lay 
through groves of tall pine-trees, and flowers and wild strawberries were 
growing around. 

But now they gained the heirtt, and how strangely beautiful was 
the scene that broke upon them!—it certainly, as the gazers observed, 
could have no rival io nature. It was one of tlie sunniest days, too, 
that ever rose on that picturesque land: had it been less fine, the greater 
part of the scene’s beauty would probably have been lost. 

The azure-tioted plahu of ice, in their rugged sublimity, were stretched 
out broad and large, their suiface glittering as if all sorts of precious 
stones were thrown there. The bright-green emerald, the pale sapphire, 
the gay amber, the purer topaz, the sweet-tiuted amethyst, the richer 
garnet, the blue turquoise, tnedaiker lapis lazuli, the rare jacinth, the 
elegant onyz, tbc delicate npa1, the gaudy gold, and tlio brilliaC^ diamond. 
All gay and glittering colours were there, presenting a dazzling profusion 
of tints such as the eye had never yet rested on. Pinimcles of snow r6se ’ 
up to the heavens, and frozen torrents, .in-ested mid-way in their course, 
hung over the waves of ice below. Plains, plains of ico weic extended 
there, clear aud transparent; musw of white, shining suow, in all fanciful 
shapes, were crowded, as if they were rocks, one above another, ami mag¬ 
nificent pinnoclos, or aiguilles, as (hey are a]>|)roprlately termed, rose their 
golden tops to the dark blue sky, number^ of them upon numbers, as far 
away in the distance as the eye could reach. It U impossible to do jus¬ 
tice in description to the exquisite colouring of these heups or rochs of ice, 
between each of which yawned a fissure or abyas, fearful to look down 
upon. You may have witnessed the blue of a southern sky, and the rich- 
blue of the Rhone's waters—wondrou^ly dark and rich as they roll on from 
Geneva’s lake; you may have seen the bright blue plumage of r;iie birds, 
rivalling the exquisite rint that is known as ultra marine,” but never, 
never have you imagined anything so lovely the transparent azure of 
portions of uieso mosses of ice. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Hamlet tells tis, than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. It is very probable; and there are certaiuly 
more places. When John Rayner’s geographical master at school ex¬ 
pounded to him the dreary, repel! ant at trihiitrs of the Icy Sea/makifi^ 
him shiver as he listened, he little thought there was rtuotker icy sea 
neater homo, one that he might sometimes vi-it. and %vho«c sirniigelv 
magnificent beauty would ding to his recollections for ail his future 
pan. 

The guides began pointing out to him ^oino of the glistening pe.iks. ^y 
name : th^ AiMilles Roug^, riie Col de Baume, tlie Grands Perisdea, 
the Grande Idmets, tllo EgriJet:^, and others. And—strongc, stranp 
accoe! to the midst of this region of petrifaction, this enduring ice of 
ages, the green bankii verdan^ as our plains in the spring-time, lay ou the 
of the white waters; fusing them to think of the blcudiDg of climes^ 
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they would fidver eee Uended—the smiling paeturee of *Arcadie in the 
i^st of the deeoUtion of tbt>North Pole. 

The^ were ^berM ia n grpup close to the little chfilet, as it ii called^ 
partaking of refreehmente they bad brought with them^ all flave that 
pretty playthings tbo young luide, who, her terrurs subsided, sat twisUnw 
fome wood-strawbeiTiee round her straw bonnet, much to the staining and 
de^meot of its whit# ribbons, as John Rayner’s stud aunt kept assuring 
her, when some fresh comers appeared upon the scene. They cooristed 3t 
a lady aod gentleman, a man servant, in undress livery, and some g^et. 

gentleman, was young and remarkably handsome, aristocratic to 
^ last degree, and there was an rir of reserve aud hauteur about him, 
eoDSpicuoui at the first glance. But he was forgotten when his compa* 
nioD, whom he had assuted from her mule and placed upon his arm, 
turned her countenance to tlieir view. Seldom has a human face been 
formed so Classically faultless, and though there was not die slightest 
colouring in her features, the delicate beauty of their form was such, that 
could ra painter have tranifened them to cauvos, he woold need to toil fur 
fame no more. ^ Her hair was of the deepest shade, next to black, and her 
dyes were blue, but such a blue—daric a^ lovely as were the edges of the 
manes of ice she was looking at. They did not advance towards our 
party, preferring, no doubt, to shroud themselves in their habits of aristo« 
cratic reserve, atid keep themselves aloof from promiscuous travellers. 
Once she withdrew licr arui from his, and began slipping about on the 
waves of ice, trying hanl to climb them; and, ns shcihus moused herself, 
he strolled away and approached nearer the otlier party. But he took no 
notice of it, save one or two iuvolnotary glaoces of admiration wliicli shot 
from his eyes as they fell upon Uic fair yoiiug w ife before luontioned, who 
Still sat weaving her strawberries, not 4|uitc consistent, us Joliii Ravner*i 
xnaidon aunt stiffly observed,* witli bis devotion Xx>PiU young u ife <Iowii 
there. 

^ ‘*I wonder if they are English?** quoth Wiss Rayucr—the first 
wonder’’ on English womao expresses, and that iuvariably, whon 
strangers appear in sight in a foreign land. 

« ** English! of course not!” rctortocl her young lady relative, pushing 
tip the wreath to see how many stoins slie could louut upon her bonnet, 
and wlin, since she crossed the Cliannel, li.ad been p)t*a»cd to express a 
mania for everybody and ovorytlung that was foreign. 

' But the day nt length wore away, with its pleasure, toil, mid excite* 
ment^ and not sorry wcio thi^, after tlicir per{)endicular descent, to find 
^themselves safe in the inn at Clioniouuy. 

Early the next morning they went out to visit the 8001*00 of the 
^rveyron; hut it calls for little norice here, and its description would 
^Karceiy be read after that of the Icy »5ea. They Nvere stanuiug by tlie 
Rpve of pines that skirts the rivulet, bargaining with some little children 
tor the iniuerals they so anxiously displayed, when tlio same couple they 

^ had seen the day before, amidst the glaricrs, adv anced to want 9 them, but 
this time quite unattended. The gentleman was attired in a sort of 
shooring coat, bis tall slender fonn oppearing to ud^ontagO in this tnod^ 
tX drw} and the young lady was euvelopcd iiT a casliinere, her Jovely 
mtures 5o|ourless as ever; but she hastily shook her veil pver them as 
iSbf.nWred the straugen. 
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They had scarcely passed» when the gentlemao, in drawing something 
from his pocket’—a sketch-book h looked like—let fall a gold pendUc^se, 
probably out of the book. It .waa unpcrceived by liiin, and he continudl 
tui way, the pencil-case roUing to the ieet of John Rayner. Ho picked 
it up, and stepping after the stranger, returned it into his hand. 

lie proffered his thanks politely and very courteously. There was 
soroething extremely prepossessing in his manoer when he spoke, and in 
his smile also, iu spite of the hauteur visible in his features when they 
were at rest. 

Ho is an Englishman, then I** cried John^s good aunt^ who had been 
watching and listening. 

** And a nobleman to boot,” added John. 

On the blood-red stone of the chased pencil-case was. eograved an 
elaborate coat of arms, surmounted by a viscount’s coronet. 

During thdr quiet journey hack to 8t. Martin, iu the char-^-banc, 
they, having nothing h^tcr to do, b^;an discussing the episode, as John 
Bayner himself named it. Miss Rayner, who, many yoain before, had 
owned a real countess for a godmother, and still boasted of a cousin— 
she did not say how many removes—in an anibassadm’s lady, had, as k 
natter of course, all the peerage at her Hngers* ends, and knew the 
names and ages of everybody iu it, u weU os she did the Church 
Catechism. So she began speculating upon which of the peers’ sons 
it was, and trying to recollect who amongst them had recently wedded. 

I have it !'* she cried at last It is Lord L^—. lie was married 
just before we left Luglaad—to ttiat old admiral's daughter, you know, 
John, with the wooden leg: he is something at the Admiralty. An 
exceedingly line young mau is Viscount L—but so was his father 
before him, thougli I dare say be is altered now. Ho stood our 
county in early life, and I saw him ride itftnd the town the day of bis 
election.” 

*'My good madam,” iiitemsptcd a gentleman, leaning down from his 
seat by the driver to speak, the party we saw this morning is just as 
much like Lord L as you are Kke me. He is a regular dwarf, is 
L» ■ ■ ; stands five fc^t one iu his boots.” » 

How do^ott know Viscount L-?” snappishly demanded the lady, 

vexed at finding herself, with all her aristocratic lore, at h\i\t 

I was at college with him,” was tiie reply, as the speaker threw away 
the end of his cigar. 

It is useless to discuss the matter further,” observed Joliu Rayner. 

We have seen the last of them, and the prospect here is worth all the 
coronets in Europe.” 

They were leaving the GUcior de Dosson, with its form of grace, aad 
its colour of brilliant blue shading itself off above to snowy whit^ess} 
but skimug cataracts, silvery and beautiful, were rushing down from (he 

H * * hts, amidst the trees, the rocks, and the green, green banka. And 
er on, as the char-h-faanc continued its way out of the volley, the 
snowy range of mountaitis appeared, thoir outline sharply cut against the 
dear summer sky, and tho pinnadvs, domes, and obelisks, as they might 
be fanciei^ 9 hootiDg to it; with Mont Blanc^Mont Diane so splen¬ 
didly radiant peen from theoce, stauding forth in all its gloiy. 
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It may have been several niotitiis prior to the date of events recorded 
above, tlunt a family party were gathered one evening in the drawing 
room of a handsome houdc, situated near to oue of those ports of London 
much frc(]^ucnted by lawyers. A lady of ndvoneifig years sat in an easy 
chair; tlio worsted-work witli whicli slio had been occupied was thrown 
aside, and she had placed lier hand fondly upon the head of a young girl, 
who knelt before the recently liglited fin% enjoying its blase, for the 
autumn evenings wcie growing chilly. A stronger would liave been 
struck at once witli the girl's beauty. Had a masterly hand sculptured 
out her features from marble, they could not have been more exquisitely 
moulded, and they were pole as the purest ivory. She seemed to m about 
•ei^teen, and a cherished, petted child. 

Two ladies, each more than thirty years of age, sat also in the apart¬ 
ment. They were quiet-looking women, drived with a plainness w'hich 
formed a contrast to the elegant attire of tho younger lady. Ono sat 
before her desk, the othei|*»hav!ng drawn close to tho window, for she 
was near-siglited^sat reading attondvciy. 

** Louisa, niy dear,** observed the mother, removing her hand fiom her 
youngest dauglitcr*s head, I think you should put your writing aside; it 
IS godiiig too late to see.” 

Til a few minutes, motlicr: my epistle is just finished, and I want to 
send it by to-niglit's post.” 

** Is it for tho convent?” iiuiuired the youngest girl. 

It is.” 

** As a matter of certainty,” she rejoined; a saucy Bniile-*-iu which 
might ^ traced a dn^li of derision—illuiiiiiinting her features. 

The exprc.Hiloii was observet^ and a deep sigh broke from tho two elder 
sisters ; the one looking up from lier book, which was a Roman-Catholic 
edition of the Lives of the Ssints,” to give vent to it. 

At the same moment a servant ontcixHl, and pa^sented a salver to lus 
mUtiTSS. Sh^ took a note fnun it, and broke the seal. The man quitted 
the room, and Frances, like asimilcd child, leaned her head upon her 
mother's lap to look at the hantUviiting. 

“ It is from your papa, my dearest, wTitten from the office 5 but a 
couple of linos, lie ^ays he shall bring homo a client to dinner—a noble¬ 
man, wbo will probably take a l>cd at our house. It n;ay be as well, 
perhaps, that I order s^ime trifiing additions to tho table.” 

** The dinner is very well, madam,” meekly observed one of her elder 
daughters. is handsome and good: will not the cnlar^ng of it 

savour much of worldly vanity?” 

** Addirions! to be sure, mamma!” cried Francos. “ Wliat are you 
dreaming of, Mary—it is a nobleman who is coming, did you not hear ?” 
And bending fonvard, she pulled hastily tbe bell^ that Mrs. Hildyard 
might issue her orders. 

But whilst they are up-stairs dressing, it may be .as well to give a short 
intimation of who the parties are. 

Mr. Hildyard was an emineut lawyer, ranking high in bis profession, 
of unblemubed character, and^of great wealth. Ho was of tbe Roman 
Catholic persuasion. His family consisted but of the three dau^ters we 
have already teeti. two elder oues, Louisa and Mary, haA been 

YOIh XCU. mo. CCCLXVII. T 
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placed in earij childhood at a eoarent in one of the ^tfidlaod counties* 
MeiT^-hearted girb they were when they entered it \ but at their de* 
porture, after a aojouru there of several yeais, their joyous spirits had 
Dean subdued to ^loom* The world and all its coBcems was to them a 
sin; and they decidedly deemed that no person was worthy to lire in it» 
save those wno were continually out of it in the spirit,’* and whose time 
was passed in the offices of and in ecclesiastical acerbities. 

They returned home youog women, whilst their little sister, the wilful 
child, Frances, was but eight yean of age* Most passionately fond of 
this child, coming to them so many years after the birth of the others, 
were Mr. and Jfie, HUd^ard; and, like too many fond parents, the^ 
merged her ftiture wel (•being in present indulgence. Oh! better had it 
been for Frances Hildyard to hare tnrned into stone her heart’s best 
feeliogH, and to hare lived a life of contented gloom as her sisters did, 
than to hare grown up the rain, self-willed girl which she had done, re- 
Telling in the world and its vanities os if it were to be her resting-plaoe 
for ever. 

It is impossible to toll vou how Frances Hildyard ivas idolited^how 
indulged. This is no ideal story, and I CT>cak but of things as they were. 
When only seven years of age, she dined at table with her parents, at 
their late dinner-hour. Her will was law in the house; the very servants, 
taking their tone from their su|>eiiors, made her their idol, or professed 
to do so. The most insidious datteries were poured into her ear, and 
every hour in tlie d^', one eagerly drank-in theme was whispered tfaere'^ 
the beauty of Miss Frances. This indulgence, coupled with that fostered 
vanity, brought forth its fruits—and can you wonder at it? Good 
seeds were in her heart,—good, holy seeds, planted in it by God, as they 
are in the heart of all; but in lieu of being carefully fostered and pruned, 
they were let run to waste, and the baneftd weeds overgrew them. 

A governess was provided for her, a kind, judicious Catholic woman. 
Send Frances to the convent, indeed! What object would Mr. and Mrs. 
Hildyard have had to dote upon had their precious child been removed 
from their sight? Mrs. Main waring was anxious for the welfare of her 
charge, and to do her duty; but Frances was the most rebellious pupil. 
The governess appealed to tlic mother, and Mrs. Hildyard, with showere 
of kisses and presents, implored Frances to be more attentive \ but Frances 
heard her whisper to the governess not to be harsh with her darling child. 
It was a continued scene of struggle for mastery, and Mrs. Mainwcuing 
threw up her engagement. A French lady was proeored in her place, 
who had the accommodation, to use no more reprehensible term, to 
assimilate her views to those of Miss Frances. And so she grew up; her 
extreme beauty palliating to the household all her little wUiul faults, aiid 
the admiratioo she cxclt^ filling the very crerices of her heart To hear 
the echo of the word beautiful” coupled with Frances Hildyard, was 
itself, to her, worth living for. But soon one was to come, for whoOB 
admitation she would alone care, one for whose step she would lean to 
listen, and io whose absence existence wonld be irksome. 

She was the first, on the evening which has been mentioned, to enter 
the dmwiDg-rooiD, after dressing for dinner. Her attire proved she had 
not fo rgotten timt a noble stnCnger was to^ partake of their hospitality. 
Mr. Hudyard was staii£ng befo r e the fire win a gentleman. Th^ both 
moved as Jbo advanced,' and her fotber, taking bar hand, tud, ** My love, 
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aUow me to introdace Lch^ Wineheeter.* Your lordship sees my youngest 
daa^tor» MUs Frances Hildyard.” 

She saw that he was young and handsome^^^he saw that he was noble 
and oourteons b^ond any that she bad hitherto formed acqumataDce 
with, but she saw not the whole of his fasclnatiozis then. 

He led Mrs. HUdyard into dinner, and lat next to her; Frances was 
on faia otlier hand. The two elder sisten, in their quiet grey silk dresses^ 
sat opposite, and Mr. Hildyard occupied his customary place at the foot 
of the table. 

Vmn girl! She was looking her very best, and she tried to look it 
She was conscious that he regarded her with no common admiration. 
She was used to that; but she was not used to this homage from a noble- 

TnfTt. 

The secret his visit was made known to the faiinly—to no ono else. 
Viscount Winchester, but following the example set him by many an¬ 
other noble viscount, had got himself into a scrape: plainly speaking, he 
had run headlong into debt, and was in the hands of the Jews. The 
ranpoctable old earl, his father, shocked and astonished, had, in the first 
flush of anger, refused to assist him, and the viscount, threatened with 
aiTest, and not daring to apply to the family solicitor, hod flown to Mr. 
Hildyard, of whom he had a alight knowledge. So here ho was located, 
tfi famille^ in the lawyer's house ; it may be stud, secreted, for the ser- 
vanta were left in ignorance of his name and rank, and the family were 
denied to visitors. 

Upon Frances chiefly dovolred the core of entertaining him. Louisa 
and Mary^even had necessity of any task so vain and useless as tliat 
of amusing a handsome young gentleman occurred to their minds— 
possessed not the time to attend to it, what with their voluminous corre¬ 
spondence kept up with tlie convent, and their multifarious religious 
datiee at homo, and its ceremonies abroad; and Mrs. Hildyard was in 
delicate health, and rarely descended from her apartments until late in 
the day. 

It was nearly a week befom lie left the house. For four days tbe 
earl had continued obstinate; and after he relented, it took two more to 
arrange matters, so that Lord Winchester might be free agrdu. Ho and 
Frances had become very fliendly with each other; it is tcx> early yet to 
say, attached—but the seeds for that were sown. He quitted the house, 
but not to remain absent from it for ever'—now a morning visit, now 
a friendly dinner with them. Neitlier did it seem anything but a 
natural occurrence that he should frequently return to his friends from 
whom be had received so much kindness. But it needed not his wliis- 
perinn to Frances, to convince her that she was the magnet that drew 
bim &tber, for she saw it in every look, and traced it in every action. 


HI. 

Tbu winter had come. Frost and snow lav chilUngiy upon tbe ground, 
when one afternoon the visiting carnage of Mn. Hildyard drew ^ to her 
house, and Franoei, followed ^ her motlier, leaped lightly out of it. A 
radiant smile of hap^dness was on her beautiful foes, for a well-known 


* Both tbs naaea, V^n^esiss and HiU/ard, ase 
• t2 
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cab» elegant in all ita appurtenances, was in waiting at tiie door, giving 
sure token that its owner was within. 

Lord Winchester's visits had been frequent and constant; and oh, the 
change that had come over the feelings of Frances Hildyard^over her 
whole life ! She had learnt to love; but few could imagine how wildly 
and passionately. 

There ho was, as she entered the morning room, striding up and down 
it impatiently. A hasty embrace, while they were yet uninterrupted, 
and Lord Winchester walked forward to shake hands with Mrs. llild'- 
yard. 

So, Frances/’ he whispered, when an opportunity offered, and others 
were iii the room to draw off attention from tliem, *‘you arc tinng already 
of your conquest 

Tiring of him! A faint bliisli upon her pure clicok, and a look of in« 
quiry, formed her only answer. 

It was unkind not to reply to my note, when I so earnestly 
urged it.” 

What note?” she asked. 


The one I sent vou yesterday.*’ 

“ I liad no letter from you yesterday.” 

Thitik again, iny love. James tells me he delivered it as usual 
into the hands of your own imud.” 

“ Then she never gave it me,” answered Frances, earnestly. 

Sonic negligence I” ejaculated Lord Winchester. 

Hut the visitors who Imd bi^n present were leaving, and their con* 
vorsation was internipted. 

As soon as site was at liberty. Francos hastened to her room, and 
ringing for her maid, a chattering French girl, demanded if she hod nob 
receivetl a note for her on the previous day. 

*^Most certainly/’ answered the girl, jabbering on with her false accent, 
and occasionally iotroducing a word o( her native language. It came 
when you were out, mademoiselle, and 1 placed it here on your toilette* 
table.** 


Then where is it ?” inquired Frances. 

Slais—I supposed you took it,” replied the attendant, looking puz* 
zled; and she was beginning to scan the ground, as if thinking it might 
have fallen there, wlicu Miss Louisa Hildyard entered the apartment, and 
the servant was dismissed. 


I—I took tlie liberty, Frances,” began Miss Hildyard, clearing her 
throat, and speaking in the milik monotonous maimer which mstin* 
guished her and her sister, open a letter yesterday which was ad* 
dressed to you.” 

The thoughts of Frances reverted to the lost note, and the impetuous 
flush of anger rose to her brow. Her answer was delivered in a tone of 
the utmost astonishment. 

« You—opened'—a‘^letter—addressed ~to—me 1” was her ezelama* 
tion, with a pause between every word. 

** I did,” meekly replied Miss Louisa. 

And you preiiim^—was it from hero ? Did you find it here ?” re¬ 
iterated Frances, pointing to the dressing-table. 

It was—I di^” responded the older lady, scarcely above a whisper, 
and I am now coAae to coovei»—” 
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Bat Frances, with a perfect torrent of passion, overwhelmed her words. 

And liow could you—how dared you break the seal of a letter wbich 
bore my address ?»how dare you presume to stand in my presence and 
assert it?'* 

‘‘The superscription was in Viscount Winchester’s hand-writing, aud 
the seal bore his arms,” was the placid reply. ^ A snlBcient warranty 
for my proceeding, for I had suspected there was a private under¬ 
standing going on between you, ood deemed it my duty to look 
into it.’* ♦ 

“ And don’t you know,” exclaimed Frances, stamping her foot in lier 
passion, ‘‘ that the act ^ou have been guilty of is sfi vile, tlmt, but re¬ 
cently, one committing it was deemed worthy of a felon’s death upon the 
scaffold ? Til at degradation so utter can have been committed by niy 
father s child!” 

“ Tiiis storm of [inssion and violence is very bad,” deplored Miss Louisa 
Hildyard, crossing her hands upon her clicst. ‘‘ May the Virgin bring 
your mind to habitual meekness!” 

“May the Virgin bring you to a sense of the shameful act you 
have stooped to, and keep yon out of my apai tments for the future !” re¬ 
torted the exasperated girl, who, truth to say, was looked upon os little 
better than a heathen, in religious matters, by her pious sisters. 

Miss Louisa took a small ivory crucifix from her bosom, kissed it, and 
crossed herself, whilst cjarulating audible aspimtious for patience. 

“ Retire from my |)rcsonco,” resumed Frances, haughtily, and return 
to my maid, whom I will send after you, the letter you have robbed 
me of.” 


“It is no longer in my possession,” sighed Miss Louisa, coolly taking 
a seat as if in o[>cn dufiance of her sisters imperious command. “I am 
in the habit of consulting Sister Mildred, my dear ohi pri^^cptrcss at the 
convent, upon nil points, and I submitted Lord Winchester’s comniuui- 
catiou tiO her by last night s {lost, requesting her advice as to what (rourse 
we ought to pursue with you upon this deplorable matter.” 

Frances turue<1 <juit6 wild. “You eavcsdn)p|>cT—yon im person ati on 
of all jealousy—liow daroil you do so ? Tim is worse and wt'rsc 1 Con¬ 
sult the nuns about yourselves and your own concerns; go and live 
with them and stop with them if you like; but who gave you right or 
power over mine?” 

“The right and the power that one soul has to concern itself for the 
well-being of another. Had Viscount Winchester-” 

“Had Viscount Winchester come with his coronet in hand, and laid 
it at you^ feet,” interrupted Frances, rchemeiitly, “ you would have 
grasped at the offer—unsuitable to him as you would be in years. We 
should have had no saintly appeals to the convent then.” 

Miss Louisa gave a faint scream, and nearly fainted. To do her jus¬ 
tice, it was not so much her sister’s ill-judged words that affected her—not 
even the irreverent allusion to her age—os the coupling her holy oud 
catholic person, though only in idea, in union with one who was a sworn 
enoniy to the true faith. 

“ Oh that you had been reared amongst our pious sisterhood !” she as¬ 
pirated, looking on Fraaebs with compassian, “you would thenknow tl» 
terrible sin you have been guilty of in eDCOuragiug the addresses of this 
lost man.” 
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I wish the pious sisterhood had been in the sea beftofe th^ had taught 
yon these disgraceful tricks," retorted the young lady. Why don’t yoa 
attend to your priests, and your virirings, and your week-day masses, and 
your holy roh^ and leave rational people to pursue their way un¬ 
molested r’ 

This last was a hint at her suter*8 embroidery; they never were with* 
out a ^^holy robe" iu hand, intended for the decoration of eome priest or 
another. 

" Thanks be to the saints and to their blessed servants who tutored me, 
you cannot provoke me to anger, Frances. What I have done, I have 
done for your good. It is incumbent on us to stop this affair iu tbe bod, 
rather than suffer you to become deeply ^tached to this young nobleman. 
Alas I that hearts, still dead to the spirit, $kould be guilty of passion so re¬ 
prehensible for a fellow •creature!" 

Whatever attachment there may be between me and Lord Win¬ 
chester, it docs not coneem you." 

“Yon can never marry liira,” 

I shall not ask your consent/' ' 

Miss Louisa Hiloyard fell upon one knee when she heard these words, 
and prayed for reformation to the sinful heart of her young sister. 

“ You mi^ht as well marry the—the—" she seemed to hesitate for a 
mild expression, ** the person down below who is not an angel,'’ she con¬ 
tinued, tapping the fioor with her foot, lest Frances should mistake her 
meaning; “ you might as well marry him^ as a man professing the religion 
th^call Protestant." 

l^c pale face of Frances bore a tinge of red^always a sign in her of 
deep emotion. She liked not the turn the disoussioti ivas taking, for she 
hau been nurtured in the doctrines of tlie Romish faith, and even she, care¬ 
less as she w«as of fulfilling the duties of her religion, owned to prejudices 
against those of an opposite creed, though her all-potent love for Lord 
Winchester willingly buried in his case these prejudices in oblivion. 

Oh, Frances! think of your soul! How can that be saved if you wil¬ 
fully ally yourself with one who can never enter into the fold of Christ?" 

“Have you increased my obligations to you," interrupted Frances, try¬ 
ing to smother her sister’s ^ro^9, “ by informing papa that you are a 
breaker-open of other people’s letters?" 

“ My lips are sealed upon the subject until Uie arrival of the answer of 
Sister Mildred/’ replied Miss Hildyanl. I shall be guided, as 1 ever 
am, by her advice.” , 


IV. 

Tub answer of Sister Mildred" was not long in coming. It was a 
voluminous epistle, portly consisting of patiietic lamentations over tiie 
“ stray lamb who seemed prone to wanderand earnestly urging, nay, 
commanding, her dear danghtor Louisa to consult at once with her con- 
ftosor, and to let him see and explain the danger to Mr. Hiklyard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ilildyard were sufhaeutly confounded when the unwel¬ 
come news was matlo known to them. they were taken with Lord 

Winchester as a fMcinating man and pleasing companion, could not be 
denied; but that their greatly-beloved daughter slum Id have become at¬ 
tached to one lying undet the ban of their faith, was an overwhelming 
blow. The first time that Mr. Hiidyard entered his drawing-room, after 
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heamg the tale, appearancee seemed to oonfinn it, for there sat Frances 
at the piano, pla^ing^ ever and anon a few bars with one hand, and hia 
lofdilup was leaniog over her and speaking in whispers. Mrs. Hild^rd 
had dosed asleep upon the sola» her frequent habit after dinner, and Miss 
Mary Hildyard sat at the table underneath the light of the great chande¬ 
lier, forming a wreath of ilowers, intended, when worked, to ornament 
a veil for the profes^on of a young friend who was about to become a 
nun. Altogether, what with Uie old lady's dose, and the younger one’s 
preoccupation, they had it pretty mucli to theros^ves, and Mr. Hildyard 
walked across the welUcarpetedroom without being perceived, in time to 
MO the viscount toying with his daughter’s ringlets. Frances started up 
when she saw her father. 

‘*What do you do, Frances, so far from the fire?’* he cried, with 
asperity, the mt time in her life she ever remembered harsh tones used 
to her. 

Ii it so cold a night ?** inquired the young man. 

*^Very cold, my lonl," was tlic short reply. 

"This room is warm anywhere,” observed Frances, as she slowly 
approached tlio table w here her sister was sitting. 

Shall I slag you your favourite songs to*night, papa?” she inquired. 

1 am in no mood for singing.” 

Will you give mo my revenge at clicss?” asked the viscount of Mr. 
llildytnL 

if your lordship will excuse roc. I shall feel oldigod.” 

So with this chilling receptino of course his lonlslup soon walked him¬ 
self off, and then Mr. Hildyanl spoke to Frances. 

Kindly and cautiously he |K>iiit^ out to her how impossible it was that 
she could ever iiiarry liord Wiiicliestcr, or any one kivc a professor of 
her own cri'od. Ho told her to clioosc from the whole w'Orld—that he 
and her mother had but licr hnppirtcss at heart, but she must choose a 
Roman Catholic. ** I hope,** he continued, ** that n misUike has arisen 
upon this point, and that you do not hve Lord Wind tester*^ that it will 
be no pain to you rot to see him again.” 

Her heart bi*ut tumultuously, and a film pothered before her eyes; 
but alie tmned her f;ice, with its agitation, away from their view, and 


gave an evasive answer. 

^^BccauHc to*nionH)H I shall write to him ” proceeded Jlr. Hildyard, 
** that a stop may be put to this at once, and for ever.*’ 


V. 

Astomishp.d as Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard may have been, that was nothing 
compared with the indignant amazement of the curl when tl^c affair 
broke upon hirn. For Mr. llildywl, not contented with v.intiiig fully to 
I«ord winchester, had dropped an explanatory note to tlie earl, intiomtiug 
his hope that tho latter would urge upon his son the futility of the 
cxMctariori that Miss Frances Hildyard could ever become \’iscouutesa 
Winohestcr. 

That the viscount admired Frances was beyond a doubt; nay, that he 
loved her; hut tint he hod enti*rtaii»ed any serious thoughts of making 
her his wife, was a mistake. He wos not so ready to give up the attrac¬ 
tions of bachelorship. He had passed his leisure hours most agreeably 
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the of Frances, without any ultimate end in view, and without 
giving ft thought to one. 

Whut commotion there wa9 in the house when the lupercilioue letter 
of tlic haughty old arrived at Mr. Hildyard’s. A lawyei^s daughter 
a fit mate for the heir to one of the most ancient earldoms! Had Mr. 
Hihlyard and his wife ever entertained so aspiring a thought, they were 
now plain!)* undeceivciL 

Lord Winchester was forbidden the house; all intercourse with him, 
even but a passing nod, should they meet in public, was denied to 
Frances; and she who hod never been chidden or crossed, who did not 
know what control was, bad her mother and sisters constantly peeping 
and peering over her, night and day. 

But their vigilance was sometimes eluded. There were servants in 
tlie hon5o, who, devoted to Franees*s interests or to the viscount’s bribery, 
frequently passed letters from one to the other, and even contrived to 
bring about interviews betwi*!*!! diem. One uiitneky evening, however, 
that Frances was missing from the sitting'^niom, her oldest sister bethought 
herself to go in searcli of her—a suspicion, it may have been, rife in aer 
heart. 

Reception-rooms and other chambers were searched in vain, and the 
lady stealthily made her way to the aimrtn»cnts of the servants, scaring 
one that sho met on the rwii by her uiiusn;)] appearance there. The 
housekeeper’s parlour wns at die cml of h passage, uiul Miss Uildyard 
advanced to it, ami turned \\w Imndio of tlio dour, and ~ she did not 
faint, but sank down upon u chair with n succession of gi'oans so loud, 
that they miglit have been hcani ut ;uiy given place within three miles 
—I.iOt'd Winchester : food there, clasping Ikt sister in his ara^s, and, to 
use poor Miss Louisa’s cxjircssioii tn her niodier afterwards, actually 
KissiNO her!—kissing her cheek as fast as he could 

Tlio retiring Mis^ I^u 2 S.a hfld never in all licr life ri'ccivcd such a 
shock. It wns enough to turn her hair grey. tSuch a thing had never 
been heard of in the convent. And tliat site should witness a young 
sister of hors, almost au infant it might be said, quietly sufPeriTig norselt 
to be u]>on such drcndfully familiar terms with one of the other sex— 
and he tfoi a holy priest, or tneu a Catholic! What a Imtaiiiating con- 
fesslon she sliouhl Imvc for her spiritual diioctor the next day!—wha^an 
octavo bud got for Sister MiMred and the nuns! 

Lord Winchester, insteoil of slaking through die floor with cuotridon, 
appeared little daunted. He raised his head proudly up, and placing 
Frances’s hand witliiii his arm, demanded of Miss Louisa if she had any 
commands for him. 

This hardihood put the finishing stroke upon Miss Louisa’s notation. 
She fell into hysterics, and scrranied so loud, that the housekeeper, fol¬ 
lowed by the servants, came rushing in. 

But the ficcuc next duy was terrible. Mr. Uildyard had been at a 
tk)litical meeting, hut the next morning he assembled the whole of the 
nffiily in conclave. 

** Will you/' he cried to I'rances, after an hour spent in fruitless dis¬ 
cussion aud recrimiuation, ** will you, or will you not, pve up this 
man ?” 

I will not/’ she murmured. 

Frances, do you remem^r how I and your mother—there she 
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stands—hare cherished you? Do you know that you are entwined 
round our boarta as nerer child was yet entwined ? Will you outra^ 
this affection of years for the sake of a stranger—and he an apostate ? 

Ah I Mr» and Mn. Hildyard^ you now see the effects of your wofuUy 
indulgent training. What response docs Frances make ? Why^ she 
turns away her head, and makes none. 

Frances, for the lost time/’ continued her father, will you undertake 
to renounce all friendship with Viscount Winchester—that he shall be 
to you henceforth as if you had never met ? It must be sworn upon 
the crucifix." 

.The faint crimson shone :n her cheek, and her voice and hands trem- 
bi^ ns she replied, in a tow tone, 

I will never promise it." 


VI. 

If aoything can rocal her to a sense of her duty,'* remarked Miss 
Louisa HiJdyaid, ue« she consultc^l that night alone with lier fatlier and 
mother, the family priest being alike present, “ it will be a prolonged 
residence in that blessed convent# There her mind may be led to peace. 
Ob, that she hail been brought up in it T* 

“You say right, my daughter,** acquiesced the priest. “ 1 see no 
other way to reclaim her; for here, alas! the tcll]ptatioll^t of worldly life 
must ever interfere, and counteract all good effects that might be 
wrought. Place her in the convent. I myself will be her conductor 
thither, and will offer up my prayoi^ that the step may conduce to her 
.Spiritual welfare." 

Mr. anil Mrs. Tlildyard starte<1, and the former smoothed his hand 
across his brow, ns if |»ain had settled there. 

“ Your incliimtioiis may lie at variance with this couqsel,'’ continued 
the holy father, breaking tlie silenco which had followed, “but will you 
oppose them to the salvation of her iminortal soul? I see no other wat/ 
(0 save iV." 

And so it was decided; but not until the night hoiu^ iiad gmwu into 
morning. 

“Oh, the holy work that will ha\x boon wrought, should the heart of 
this erring lamb be won over to a {leacefid life, and embrace the veil!" 
uttered the priest in the car of Miss Louisa, as he bestowed upon her the 
night bene(fiction, i*rc retiring from the council. “We sluill say tlieu 
that that earnahmlnded apostate was sent to tins house in mercy." 

VIL 

But three days had elapsed, when a travelling-carriage drove into the 
outer yard of the convent of the Nuns of the Visitation in shire. 
A young lady descended fmm it, and those in attcndniicc gently led her 
forward, now through one court^yard, now thiough another, until the 
interior of the convent was gained. Theu riie great gates closed with a 
bang that almost shook the buildiug, and Frances llildyaid was shut 
Out from the world sho liod su idolised. 
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The imperfect record of a strangely^speat and tbe yet imperf^ 
collection of the writings of one, who never reached the position which he 
might have attained hie habits of life been other than they were, are 
comprised in the four email volumes now lyin^ before us.* Two more 
are still to come, and then the public will be m posseerion of all that a 
brother's affection deems worthy of the fome of Hartley Coleridge. In 
the mean time, enough is presented to enable the world to tom its own 
estimate of his genius, and enough may bo gathered from the history of 
his early career to accouot in a great degree for the desultory character 
of his works. We purpose to take these materials in the order in whi^ 
they have been compiled; premisuig that due allowance must be made 
for biographical incompleteness, when we find that, for a period of full 
thirty years, no persomd intercourse took phico between Hartley Cole* 
ridge and his brother and biographer. All that Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
is able, of his own observation, to narr^, refers to their mutual infant 
and schoolboy days; respecting Hartley’s university career bis knovfledge 
is admitted to have been very slight; and for what concerns this period 
os well as his brother’s after life, he is indebted to Hartley’s own mento- 
randa and letters'^apparently ncitlier copious nor frequent—and 
these fiuUng, to tlie intormation of others/' uhtaioed not witiiout diffi* 
culcY and uncertainty.” 

Hartley Coleridge, the eldest son of tlio great poet and metophysician, 
who, with his name, transmitted some rays of his genius, was prema- 
turely bom at Clevedon, near Bristol, on the 19th of September, 1796» 
and the event was celebrated by his father in lines which, in addition to 
their intrinsic beauty, brcatlic sofneUiiogof u prophetic strain. I’rophecy, 
indeed, a|>i>ears to have hovered more tlinu once over his tender years, for 
when six years old” Hartley Coleridge was the theme of Wordsworth, in 
verses which, while they painted him what lie tlion was, were full of the foora 
and divioings that afterwards became realities. Nurtured in poetry and 
metaphysics—with his father, his node Southey, audthe philosophic bard 
of Rydal Mount, to exercise their influence over his mind, and living 
amidst the romantic scenery of the Lakes, it is not to be wondered at 
that Hartley Coleridge developed a precocious tendency towards the 
^‘maker’s” art and the metaphysician’s meditations. The latter appeared, 
in the first instance, to predominate, for at five years of ago Ids father 
described him to Charles I^mb as often agony of thought, puzxling 
himself about tlic reality of existence” and his own identity. But meta¬ 
physical epeculatiou did not increase with his growtii; he w'as, says his 
brother, far more remarkable for invention and the far-fetched fancies of 
a poet, and tliis property he exhibited in a very striking mooiier. As 
regards book kiiowl^ge/’ observes Mr. Derwent Coleridge, who was four 
years his junior, ^^his early education was interrupted and desultory, and 
oU progress by no moans rcuiarkabte. His father began to teach him Greek 
before he bad learnt any Latin, when ho was ten years old, and eommooced 
the compilation of a Greek grammar for his use. . . . Beginning Greek 
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neariy at the same time, and Wmg somewhat more regularly instnictedf 
I was soon sufficiently on a level with my brother to share his lessons, 
aod thus became his class-fellow. His verbal memory was stronger than 
mine, but hU real superiority lay in his flow of thought and invention, 
and was shown rather out of echoed than in it.’’ 

'fhis equality in the educational pursuits of the brothers gives value to 
the early reminiscences of their boyhood, but tliat value is increased when 
we are told tltat Hartley's Idographer was “ his constant companion, at 
home and at school, at work and at play^’ that ^*by day and night they 
read together, walked together, slept together;” and that the younger 
^.became tho depositary of all the elder brother's thoughts and feelings,” 
aiid in particular of the strange dreuni-Kfe which he led in the cloud* 
land of his fancy.” For the sake of this earnest confidence, if for no other 
reason, we regret tbo long Aki/us, which casual observation has alone at* 
tempted to fill up. 

The school days of Hartley Coleridge were passed at Ambleside, under 
the care of a countly cleigytnaii, whose mental attaiumeuts seem scarcely 
to have been his highest distinction, and who liad more of the stature and 
manners of Hozninie Sampson than his learning, though he possessed a 
vigorous understanding, and was sufficiently exact in tho disclmigeof his 
scholastic duties.” lie bad also tho Dominie’s kindness of heart, for, 

”deeming it, ns he said, an honour to bo entrusted witii the education of 
Mr. Coleridge’s sous, he refused, first for the older, and afterwards for the 
younger brother, any [H^cuniary remuneration.” Hits wortliy gentleman 
encouraged play as much as study; but Hartley Coleridge was no proficient 
in boyish games. “ He never played. He w as, inded, incapable of the 
adroitness and prostmeu of mind required in Uie most ordinary si>orts. HU 
uncle used to tell liini that he had two left luinds. Hence he was n\uch 
alone, passing his time in reading, walking, dreaming to himself, or talk* 
ing Ids dreams to others. . . . He stcKxl apart,—admired and be* 
loved by all, but witliout intimacy. 11c could do nothing for or with his 
schoolfellows, except construe tlicir lessons and tell them talcs.” His asso¬ 
ciates, in deed—though he liad some youthful friends—seem rather to 
have been men than hoys during the ]ieriod of his school-life. It was so, 
leather than by a rcgtilar course of study, that he was educatedby de- 
sulhiry reading, by the living voice of Coleridge, Southey, and ^Vords- 
worth, Lloyd, Wilson, atid DeQuincey,—and again by homely familiarity 
with town's iblk and countryfolk, of every degree; lastly, by dmiy recur¬ 
ring hours of solitude,---by lonely wwideHugs, with the murmur of the 
Brathay iu his ear.” 

At this school and witli these associates, Hartloy Coleridge passed his 
youth till he had reached his eighteeotii year, and at this point the actual 
recollections of his biographer cease, the periods being brief, and the in* 
tervab distant, wlien he aftenvanis saw him. Of Hartley’s character up 
to this time his brother speaks in the strongest and most aflbetionate 
terms, as developing nothing but what (iromUcd good, though iic adiuits 
that a certain infirmity of will, ** the specific evil of his life,” hud already 
shown itself. “ His sensibility,” ho adds, was iutenso, and he had oot^^ 
wherewithal io control it. He could uot open a letter witiiout trembling* 
He shrank from mental paiit,—he was beyond measure impatient of con- 
strait He was liable to poroxysuu of rage, often the disguise of pity, 
self-aceusatioo, or other paiuful emotion—anger it can hardly be called— 
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during which ho bit his arm or finger violently.** (This was a trick which 
his unde Southey ridicules in a very amusing letter republished in this 
memoir.) He yielded» as it were, unconsciously to slight temptations> 
slight in themselves, aud slight to hin 4 as if swayed by a mechanical im* 
pulse t'lpnrt from his own volition. It looked like an organic defect—a 
congenital imperfection.** 

A year after leaving school through tlic active intervention of Southey 
and other of his father*s friends, Hartley ('oleridgo went to Oxford, and 
was entered os a scholar, or ‘^posUiiaster** of Merton College. At the 
university he waa more distiugnished for general talent and information 
than for technical scholarship. The Rev. Alexander Dyce, who knew him 
well while there, bears testimony to the fact of his possessing an intellect 
of the highest order, with great simplicity of character, and considerable 
oddity of manner, and gives the following sketch which, in many respects, 
might servo as the portrait of the elder Coleridge: 

His extraordinary powers os a converser (or ratlicr a declaimer) pro* 
cured for him numerous invitatioiu to wiiat arc called at Oxfoid ‘ wine 

f iartics.* lie knew that he was expected to talk, and talking was his de- 
ight. Leaning his head on one shoulder, turning up his dark, bright 
eyes, and SNvinging backwards and forwards in his chair, ho would hold 
forth by the liour (for no one wisliod to interrupt him) on wliatcvor sub¬ 
ject might have been started—oitlier of literature, politicos, or religion— 
with an originality uf thought, a force of illustiation, and a facility and 
beauty of expression, whicli f <|uo.stiou if any man lht*ti living, except his 
father, could have surimsscd.** 

The llcv. Ohauneey llaru Townsliend also giv4‘S a very interesting de¬ 
scription of the impression wliicli llarticv mad<! upon him at the close of 
his univei'sity career, wliilc on a visit to Mr. Southey at Greta Hall, and 
says of his coni'ersatiou, that ** the merest trillc, coming from Ijis lips, 
acquired a spirit aud an interest w}ii<>li the gravc^^t matter might have 
missed in being moulded by anotlicr tongue.** The hopes which indica¬ 
tions of this nature gave rise to amongst hU friends, wore ni)t long after¬ 
wards confirmed, when, after taking a second-class degree in Uteris hu^ 
fnanis whicli, had his talents bc(*ii riglitly appreciated, ought to 

have been a first,—he stood for a fellow'ship at Oriel, and obtuuedit with 
high distinction. 

But the joy wliieh this event gave to his family was, unhappily, only 
short-lived: for, at the close of his probationary year.—we give his biogra¬ 
pher's own words.—lie was judg^ to have forfeited his Oriel tcllowship, 
on the ground, mainly, of intemperance.** Wo shall not seek to probe thu 
wound deeper than he lias done who thus manfully acknowledges the fatal 
error of his brotlier’s life,—an error from which not even the severity of this 
visitation could scare him. Sad though it be to think so, Hartley Coleridge 
is fai’ from being the only man of genius who, in our own time. Ins wrecked 
his vessel on tliis ruck: this one, it may he, in a spirit of reeldeBS defiance; 
that, in a morbid craving after excitement,—another, in tho futilo ex¬ 
pectation of drowning care or dulling the edge of meniory. Mr. Derwent 
>.Celeridge ascribes tliis infirmity in hit brother partly to a certain facility 
of disposition, but chiefly to a passionate despondency,‘arising out of dis¬ 
appointed vanity from Kaving tailed in his ropeated atterqpU to gain the 
Newdigute prise at Oxford; and in confirmation of this opinion he^dtes 
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a eoufessioa’* made by Hartley in one of hia note-booka, where, speak* 
ing of his failurei he says: 

I was as one who discovers that his familtar, to whom he has 
sold himself, is a deceiver. I forttatc that all my aims and hopes 
would prove frustrate and abortive; and from that time I date 
my downward declension, niy imjMtence of will, and melancholy 
re^lessnosa. It was the {ii*8t time 1 sought relief from wino, which, as 
usual in such cases, produced not so mucli intoxication os downright 
madness.*^ He who could reason in Uiis vein, foreseeing’* the future 
from so low a stance, and fixing such a period as the date of his down¬ 
ward declension, when a career was before him which soon afterwards 
opened so brightly, must have been vain and despondent indeed; but we 
will not argue tho cause; enough for us to learn that the ruin of his 
fortunes served but to increase tlic weakness which hod csiused this 
OVCrtliTOW.” 

It is poiuful to dwell at all on this subject, but, unfortunately, it sup¬ 
plies the key-note to most of tlic eccentricities that are known of the after 
life of Hartley Colcrnlge. Deeply ns he must have felt the shock which 
the deprivation of bis fellowship occasioned lus father and his friends, he 
did not immediately give way under the calamity. He camo to London 
to win position and independence by his pen, but, from want of will, from 
the absence of steadiness of purpose* from tlio seductions of society, to 
which ho yielded himself too readily—he failed—and this,’* says his 
brotlier, ** led him to a habit of wandering and concealment, wbicli re¬ 
turned upon him at uncertain intervals during tlic middle portion of kis 
life, exposing him to many bardships, if not dangers, and las friends to 
sore anxiety." 

There w as, how'crcr, a brighter side to the picture than the uuliappy 
failing to which w'e have adverted would load us to o.xpoct. In spite of 
tlie aberrations, which all who knew him regretted, retained not 
merely his love and admiration for moral lic.anty and excellence, but a 
liigh moral pnr^iose and an eiilightcncil creed,'* tlic evidences of which 
arc iiiultiplieil !u his works, while personally his temper was sweet and 
engaging, his convocation and manners preserved all their cliann, and 
his icttei'S were full of wit, wisdom, and aifectioii. 

He resided in London and its iieiglibourhood about two years, during 
which {wriod he was a contributor to tlio London Moffazin^, uud wrote a 
good deal of poetry; but as it was seen that ho coidd not reinfdn with 
advantage, an<l w;u no able to obtain any professional engagement, it was 
proposed that ho should take a school in tho north of England. He 
showed a strong repugnance to this course, and urgently besought another 
trial In London; but ho would not oppose his fadier's wishes, and went 
to Amblesidc. There, with the best resoludoos, and every prospect of 
success, he entered upon the field left vacant by the retirement of hie old 
master; took pupils at first, and afterwards kept a school, in conjunction 
wit^aMr. Suart, who, relying on the name and talent of his new asso* 
ciat^ endeavoured to establish it on a very Urge scale, liut this attempt 
failed like the rest He was unable to maintain the necessary discipline 
for carrying on a school; the scholars were gradusllt taken away; ^his 
habita Imamo less regular; and, after a struggle of four or five yeazfi 
the undertaking was abandoned.** 

Wcwoold fain quote tho reasons which be gives for his unfitness^ 
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phyucal as well as mental, For achool-keeping, to whi^, we thiDk, he 
ought never to have been urged, but wo are obliged to huiry on. 

flartlcy Coleridge must have been about thirty yesn of age when he 
resigned the fenUa to rely for the future on the pen alone^ for we 6nd 
that from 1826 to 1831 be was a frequent contributor to Blachooo^s 
Magazine^ in which appeared many of the essays to which we ah ell have 
occasion to refer* 

The renutatlon he had now acquired caused him to be eoi^ht by a 
young publisher, Mr. Bingley, for whom be undertook a biographical 
work on the worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in whm house 
at Leeds he appears to have been domesticated. But though the w(»k 
proceeded as far as the third number, and a volume of poems also ap* 
peered under the same auspices, all was stopped by the bankruptcy of 
Mr. Bingley, and Hartley was obliged to return to Grasmere, and bad 
some trouble of mind in getting released from his engagements witi^ Mt* 
Bingley, whose handsome conduct in the end proved that this vexation, 
amongst others which his susceptible feelings caused him to magnify, 
miglit have been spared him. 

The style of these biographies prove that the compiler would have 
succeeded well in this department of history had he persevered in it; 
** but,’* says his brother, ** they are more than they profess to be. They 
run over with acute observations and ingenious speculation on all sorts oi 
subjects ... are expressed in an easy, vivacious diction, and supported 
by a large amount of miscellaneous infomiatiotu’* 

In the uutuma of 1834 the world of letters liad to deplore the loss of 
the elder Coleridge. The letters of Hartley to hb mother and brother 
on this occasion are cliaracteristic, and dictated by that remarkable im¬ 
pression ill which he indulged, that with him coming events cast tlieir 
shadows before.’’ He s^s, I had been forewarned by that mysterious 
presentiment which the future still throws beforecould not but feel 
that something was coming.*’ 

This lost grief bade fair to break the spell of infirmity which weighed 
him down; and hu struggles to emancipate himself from the degrada¬ 
tion into which his failings were leading him, were at this period great; 
but mere feeling is useleu to break through the despotism of h^it, or 
to reinstate the broken springs of action.** 

The tenderness of the elder Coleridge in providing, with suitable re- 
strictioifs, in his will for his unfortunate son’s positive support, does 
credit to hb feelings as a parent, and betrays hb conviction of the 
hopelessness of antiripating hb escape from tlie trammels that fettered 
him. 


Foot Hartley, after hb mother’s death, independent as far as wordly 
afiain were concerned, lived but three years to profit by the (urcurostaDce. 
It it TDOurnfal to reflect that one so formed to be \oyed and respected,* 
should have allowed hb soul to be stolen away ” in the tad manner 
which rendered hb visionary life a blank to tiiose who would fun«have 
been bis friends* There are not wanting testimonies, both from stran* 
gert and intimates, to prove the fascination of hb manners, the charm 
m hb wit, the varied pleasure of hb conversation; and be seemed to 
possess the power of attaching othm to him in spite of the weakneM 
which th^ could not conceal from themselves. 

Hb brother names .with« giMsful recollection the young & m cr and 
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hifl wife who> fd twelve years, watched over him with tinceamg solid- 
tude, and attended his stck couch with affectionate deTotion.** 

It is, after all, a pleasing reflection to his kind brother, that Hartley s 
last days were pasm in ^e irome^ate neighbourhood of his fatlwe 
friend, William Wordsworth: ^ Living in such neighbourhood toother, 
and with no greater distance of affection, they were not far divided in their 
deadis,'aQd now they lie almost side by ude.** 

It were, perhaps, vain to pursue tile painful history of his life longer; 
suffico it to say tliat be was taken to his rest on &e 6th of January, 
1649,’* ten days after the arrival of his brother, who had been suminon^ 
to his dying bed by Mrs. Wordsworth. 

Does not the following marpnal note, which Hartley Coleridge wrote 
in an odd number of the London Magazint^ fitly close this account? 

I ha. e no particular choice of a diurcliyard, but 1 would repose, if possible, where 
tbm wereno proud monumenU, no new«fhnglod obelisks ormausolcunis, heathen 
in everything but taste, and not Chiistian in tiiat. Nothing that betokened arU- 
tocracy, unloi^s it were the vcnorablo niemurial of some old Ihmily long extinct. 
If tho villain suliool adjoined tho churchyard, so much the better. But all this 
must bo 08 I [c will. I am greatly pleased with the fancy of Anaxagoras, whose 
solo request of tho people of Ltmpsacus was, that the children might have a lioli- 
dsy on the anniversary of his death. But 1 would have the holiday on tho doy of 
my funorol. 1 would connect the happiness of childhood i^th tho peace of tlio dead, 
not with tho struggles of the dying. 

Our biop^phical notice ended, wo turn to the works of Hartley 
Coleridge for specimens of Ids various powers. Wo do not rate his poetry 
so highly as his prose, but the thoughts to which he gave utterance in 
verso deserve no unworthy place in poetic annals. It is not easy for a 
sonnet to please, yet here is one ivhose merit few will contest: 

I lovcil tlice once, when cveiy thooght of mine 
Was hope iu)d joy,—and now 1 love tbee still, 

In sorrow and deipair:—a hopeless will 
Prom its lone purpose never can decline. 

I did uot choose tiu^c fbrmy Valentine 
By the blind omen of a merry season,-" 

’Twas not thy smile that brib’d my partial reason, 

Tho* never maiden's unilo was good os thinc>" 

Nor. did I to thy itoodness wed my heart, 

]>rcamin(f of soft dciiabts and honeyed Idsses, 

Altiioui^h tlioa wert complete in every part, 

A sCaiulcss paradise of bdy blisses; 

I lov'd th<x* for the lovtiy soul thou art,-" 

Thou const not change so true a love as this is. 

Nor is the following less pleasing: * 

Long titne a child, and still a child, when years 
Hod painted manhood on my cheel^ was 1| 

For yet I lived like one not bom to die; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

Ko hope 1 needed, and I knew no fbars. 

But sittp, though sweet, is only sleep, and walriog, 

I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all aman 
Of duty on my back. Kor tiiild, nor man, 

Nor youth, nor sage, X dnd my licad is grey, 

For I have lost the race I never raa: 

A rathe December blights my lagpog May: 

And stiU X am a child, tho* 1 he old, 

Uma is my dtiitor te oiy yean mitdd. 

Yo4 titough ‘‘mdaoeholy* hid him fi>r her own'' in a very 
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peculiar inaDner» he had flashes of wit and approaches^ humour which 
relieve the ton •often recomng theme of self^condcmuattoD and self-pity. 
These lines *‘To the Magpie’’ have iu them somethin singular and 
original, wluch lovest the otherwise homely subject with interest; 

TO TIIK UACiPlB. 

What Bliall we my of thoc, pert, perking 
Whose every motion socnis to hsh fur praise, 

Whose whole caiatcncc is a game at briM;? 

Art thou a strun^r aultc to poet's lavs, 

With black and white thy pretty self adorning, 

IJku a blitlic widow in her second mouruing? 

Thou wert tho pet bird of the God of wine, 

And dear thou art« ami aUouhi'st be very dear, 

To that great Son of Jovu whose mighty iiuo, 

After long strife, nivl many a toiU^io year, 

RegalnM at last their lawful lieritogis 

And reign'll in southern (irecco for many on ago. 

for groat Alcidea never hail a bomo^ 

No womler If hii loves were vagabond. 

Once iu h hollow vale be cliancod to roaiu, 

And of a vilhige maid grew sudden fond. 

Wliat shall we say?—The buxom village lass 
lioconiQ the mother of .^Tkhinacoma. 

The brawny sire, as usiml, went his way, 

New loves to wou—new moiutcrs to <U*itroy. 

Rut the poor inotlicr—she that went astray—- 
All ImsbandlcfM^ with her unfatlienHl l>oy— 

Wiiat c;ui she do? tier ruthless i«Ulu*r's curse 
Bids \\tt coDceuI a small sin with a worse. 

;Slu* wrapt her bahy Iu a lion's skin, 

'Jlie lion’s skin her roving lover gave, 

And left the helpless witness of her siu 
In tile iiurk wood. Yc happy wood-hyinphs, save, 

As ye would keep your ionoeence secure, 

The helpless tliiug—like you—so sweet and pure. 

Nought that the poet feigned in happiest mood, 

Or pagau priest invented in his trade, 

Was ever half so beautiful or gootl 

As the kind things that Nature's self hath made: 

O’er the poor babe the tuogpic chatters still, 

Soothes with its wings, and feeds it with its bill. 

lire long the strenuous foe of Hydra came— 
lie came in pride of some ocw conquest von; 

But when he saw liow pale tho tunicas dame, 

The cliildless mother, by liimsclf•undone, 

Nnroged he rushed into the forest wild, 

To seek the pledge of love, tbe haplM cliild. 

I will yH>t say how loud the thickets crash’d. 

For he would never step an inch a«de; 

Or how far olf the timid lions lash’d 

'rhclf liJcs; or liow, less wild, tho serpents eyed 
The trampling terror. Nought lie cored fbr this— 

For lion's inward growl, or serpent’s smothered hisS:— 

But ever onward he pursued the cry, 

Tho still repeated one note of tho bird, 

That faithful sat where that poor babo did lie. 

Still ho pursued the note, and never err’d; 

And there he found them both—tho babe and Mag— 

In tbe dark woo^ beneath the mossy ciag. 
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The habc bccomo a hero in ita lime; 

The bird, iti task yicrformcd, it Away. 

To the isood bird I dedicfttc this rhyme; 

^CThe hero lirea in many an mitique lay. 
coaid my eon^ preaerre thy nest of briar, 

An thou the babe Herculean for iti eiro! 

Quaint thoughts and images abound in cennin lines—To a Red 
Herring*To a Cat”—and to tlie renowned “Goody Twi>8hoe9.” Nuy<e 
these, but of a slight or fragmentary nature are all the poems iti this 
collectionnot excepting the “ Prometheus,” which we look upon as a 
flight somewhat too ambitious for a poet of the order to which Hanley 
Coleridge belonged. 

But it is in his ** Essays,” according to our estimate, that ho appears to 
the greatest advantage. IIow much beauty as well as originality there 
is in *he following passage from on article on the poetical use of the 
Heathen Mythology: 

No act in the life of a Grecian was below the notice of a deity. Business and 
pleasure, food and exercise, study and inedilotion, war and traffic, the best sod 
thn vilest deeds, alike were hallowed. His croud was KMOciuted with all visible 
greatness, with art and nature, with higli aspirings, and tender theughts, and 
voluptuous fancies, with the stars of buaven, with mountains and rivers, with the 
tombs and the tame of his ancestors, with temples and statues, w ith music and 
poesy, with all of beauty that ho saw, or loved, or longed for, or dreamed of as u 
possibility. His <l<voti<m w^is no work of a sabbath—it mingled with his wliolc 
existence, fxivc was piety, a sigh was a prayer, and enjoyment was thanks- 
glviog. TUu clamour of the city, the riotous Joy of the vinoyanli, the tumultuous 
pleasure that blaxcs itself to darkness, the euihusiasRi which mukes a man a tridn 
to himself, tim intoxication of wine and of glory, I huso ** wore no floats of mortal 
agency:'* ond who might blame tlie mail ness which a God Inspired.'^ Ami yet 
the Iti Host and tlic saddest soul that ever loved tlio moon und thi* song of the 
uightingale, stealing apart from the 

**BArliarous dissonance 
Of JlnechuH aod his revellers,*' 

might find a goddess to smile on him, and turn his inclancliuly to a rapture. 0)i! 
what A faith were this, if huiiiou life, indi’ud, were bat a summer's dream, ntid oin 
and sorrow but u beldame's talc, and death tlie fading of a rainbow, or the sinking 
of a breeze Into quiut air; if all mankind were lovers and poets, ;md there were 
no truer pain than tlic first sigh of hive, or the yearning after ideal bc;uityi if 
there wore no dark misgivings, no obstioatc questionings, no age to freeze the 
springs of life, and no renxont*- to taint them. 

“ Brief Observations on Brevity” fiinibh a tlicme full of quiet humour 
and sudden antithesis, us the annexed extract will show: 

But of all long thiugs, there are three which I hold in special abhorrence: a long 
bill, a long coach, and a long debate. Bills, it must be obsorveil, are apt to grow 
long in proportion as the means of |iayiug them arc short; and trailcsnien do not, 
like honourable guntloRiuti," roovo fur leave to bring them in. But it is not tho 
appalling sum total that I regard. It ia the mixallng insignificant items, tlic 
h^rt*ljrcaking frActions, tlic eudiesa subdivirions of misery, that provoke me. 
It is as if one were condemned to be blown up with a mass ik gunpowder, and at 
the same time to feel the separatu oxploriou of every groin. 

Here are some odd notions of a scmi*comic quality: 

^ Perfect .melancholy,'* ^7^ honest Ben, is the complexion of the ass.** I liavo 
heard It asserted that the observation is no longer Mpplicablc. This is rcrUlnly a 
brood pinning A grave ^ce is no longer tlie mmtispicce to the apocryphal 
book of wisdom. Qravjty is lauglicd out of countciwoce. Ihit mclanclioly is not 
tho fashion of an age, nor tlic whim of an individual—it is tho universal humour 
of mankind—inasmuch os 1 think that nielonchuly is a passion properly and 
exclusively human, llie osi and the owl ora solemn, tho cat is deniurr, tlie 
savEtgo Is serious, but only tho eultlvatc^l man is moUuohoIy. Perhaps tho Ikllen 
spirits may partake of this dispnsition. 

Jufy, —TOL. zcii. HO. cccuvn. 1^ 
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U^ancholy can scarce exist m an mdegnded cannot exist in a mere 

anima]. It is the offspring of contradiction—a l^Md begotten by the finite upon 
b^nity. It arose when the actnal was dirided nom the poaiible. To the bigner 
natures, oil possible things ore true; tbo lower natures can haAoo coz>cepUoo of 
an unr^ possibility. Neither, therefbre, can properly be turoosed cap^le of 
Tncloncholy. They may be sad, indeed; bnt sadness is not melancholy, aor la 
melancholy always sadness. It is a seeking fbr that which can never be finmd— 
a reminiscence or an anticipation of immoitshty—a recognition of an eternal 
principle, hidden within us, crying from amidst the deep waters of the Nut. 

There is truth in this passage from the same essay; 

^e world is a contradlction^a shade, a ayrnbol—and, spite of onraelrea, we 
know that it is to. From this knowledge does oil mclanchcdy proceed. We enve 
fbr that which the earth does not contain; and whether this craving display itaelf 
by hope, by despair, by religion, by idolatry, or by atUeis^—it must ever be 
accompaniod with a sense of de^t and wetness—a consciousness, more or leas 
distinct, of disproportion between the ideas which are the real objects of dettie 
and admiration, and the esistcocei which excite and represent tliem. 

A humorous picture of conventional antiquity: 

A smack of the antique is an excellent ingredient in gentility. A gentleman, 
to be the Uau idtai of his order, should Uvo in on old house (if haonted, so much 
the ^tterX well stocked with old books and old wino, and well hung with family 
portraits, and choice pieces of the old masteri. llo should keep all bis father’s 
dd serrants (provided they did not turn modem philosophers), and an old nurse, 
T^ete with legendary lore. His old horses, when {>ast labour, should roam at 
Is^ In his park; and hla superazinaated uogs should be allowed to doze out 
their old age in the sun or on the hcarth*rog. If an old man, his dress should bo 
fbrty fashions out of date at least At any rate, his face should liave sometbing 
of the cavalier cut—a likeness to the fiunily Vandykes; and his manners, without 
being absolutely antiquated, should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy. 
In all, he should display a coosciuusness, that be is to represent something 
historical, something that is not of to-day or yesterday—a power derived from 
times of yore. 

In the Preface that may serve for all Modern Works of Imagioatioo*’ 
there is more force than is usual with him, and the bits are hard and well 
placed. JSx. gr.: 

The people who are generally called originals arc, for the most part, those who 
have the least clium to the title. They ar^ in nino instances out of ten, deplo* 
rably affected; and affectation is tbo antipodes of originality. Hypocrites are 
never original; and affectation is the hypocrisy uf manners, as hyp^isy is tho 
afibetation of morab. Those who try to be original never eucce^. The com- 
pletost originals in the world are your plain, inatter*of*fact, every-day folks, that 

never utter a word but what they mean.A fashion prevailed some 

time ago of imitating the old ballads, and talking of their delightfbl simplicity. 
True, they are delightfully simple, and so is a child of two years old; but what 
^ould we think of a man of forty, who set up for simplicity 1;^ lisping and 
babbling like his youngest daughter? ..... 

Never was them an age which straiocil so hard after originality as the present, 
—yet it is not an original age. It is, indeed, somewhat original, to discover that 
Pope and Bryden were no poets; and so it would be to dememstrate tiiat the moon 

is mode of green cheese. . . » • . 

We now seek in books for knowledge; but there is Httle knowledge to be 
gained, except from life and observation. A man would not be very vigorous, if, 
instead of eating and drinking, he took a fancy to suppi^ by injecting 

ready-made chyle Into his vessels.. 

Tbere is one thing which 1 trust has been repeated fr‘om generation to genera* 
tion, whidi is, nev^thelvM, a comideto origiiud, without which all originality U 
worse than gw (or nothing—an overflowing fountain of noble tbonghti aid ifi nd 
emotions, which arc its own, and none can take from it—a thing wbra must ever 
be origiuti, for no art can copy i^ and God alone can bestow it—a g^ heart 

Amonget the many essayists on ** Hamlet’* few have discriminated the 
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Agneii of Solme Vale, 

character of the ro^I Dane better than Hartlejr Coleridge. Let thig 
final extract suffice ia groof of our assertion: 

Let us» fbr a iqgpatt, put Shalupeare out of the qaeBtion* and consider HamUt 
as a real person, a recenUy deceased acquaintance. In real life, it is no unusual 
thing to meet vlth cbanuters cto^ 'whit as obscure as that of the Frinoo of 
Denmark; men seemingly accomplished fbr the greatest actions, clear in thoo^bt, 
and dauntless in deed, sUll meditating nudity works, and by all motives 

and occasions to the performance, whose existence is, nerorthdess, an un- 
pcrfbrming dream; men of noblest, warmest afi^ctioni, who ana perpetually 
wringing the hearts of thoae whom th^ lore best; whose sense of rectitude is 
strong and vise enough to inform and govern a world, while their acts are the 
ha^oai issues of caau^ty and passion, ami scarce to themselves appear their own. 
We cannot conclude that all such have seen ghosts; though the existence of 
ghost-seers is as eertmn, as that of ghosts is mblcmati^. But they will 
generally be found, eitlier by a course of study anu meditation too remote 
the art and practice of life,—by derigns too pure and perfect to be executed in 
earthly materials, or from impmecc ^impses of an intuition beyond the defined 
limita of communicable knowledge, to have severed themselves from the common 
society of human foclings and opioions, ami become aa it were ghosts in the body. 
Such a man is Hamlet; an habitual dwelLcr with his own tbonghts.-^nreferring 
the possible to tho tcuL^refining on tho ideal forms of tilings, till the things 
tlicmsclves become dim in his sight, and all the common doings and sofibrings, 
the oblations and engagetnents of the world, a woary task, stalo and unprofit¬ 
able. By natural temperament ho Is more a Uiinker than a doer. His arntract 

intellect is an overbalance for Ids active Impulses.Borrow contracts 

around his sou), and shuts it out from cheerful light and wholesome air. It may 
bo observed in general, that men of thought succumb more helplessly beneath 
affliction ilian tho men of action. How many dear friends may a soldin \o%o in 
a single campaign, and yet find his heart whole In his winter quarters; the 
natural deccoHC of on<* whereof in peace and security, would have robbed Ids days 
to come of half tiieir joy t In tids state of mind is UamUt first introduced. 


AONETK OP HOLME VALE. 

FBOM THE DANISH OP SENS BAGOESEN. 

Fx Mrs. Fushbv. 

** Agncte var uskyldig, 

Var eltket, var tn>; 

Men steilse var hou eeitsoni, 

Hud aldrig baode Roe— 

AUrig Roc; 

Hun fiydcde vel Andre; 

Men aldrig var huu bo,** 

Aonfte she was guileless. 

She w.'is beloved and true | 

But solitude it charmed her; 

And mirth she never knew— 

She never knew; 

She made the joy of all around. 

Yet never felt it too* 

Over the dark blue waves, 

Agnetd, gazing, bends 
When, lot a Mcman rising there. 

Prom Ocean’s depths ascends— 

Up he asceods. 

Yet still Agnet^’s bending form 
With the soft billows blends. 

0 2 
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Agtieit of Rolmi Vale. 

His glossy hair it seemed as spun 
Out of the purest ^old ; 

liis beaming eye it briglitly glowed 
With warmest love untold— 

With love untold; 

And his scale-covered bosom held 
A heart Uiat was not cold. 

The song he sang Agnet^ 

On love and sorrow rang ; 

His voice it was so Tnclting soft. 

So sadly sweet he sang— 

Sadly he sang; 

It seemed as if his bursting heart 
Upon his lips it sprang. 

“ And hearken, dear Agnctc, 

What 1 sliall say to ihee; 

Mv heart—oh ! it U breaking, sweet, 
with longing after tliee— 

Still after thee. 

Oh ! wilt thou ease my sorrow, love?— 

Oh! wilt thou smile on me?^ 

Two silver buckles lay 
Upon the rocky shore, 

And aught more rich, or aught more bright, 
No princess ever wore— 

No, never wore. 

My best beloved ” so sang he. 

Add these unto thy store.^ 

Then drew lie from Ills breast 
A string of pe.arls so r.'ire. 

None richer—no—or none more bright 
Did princess ever wear— 

t Ml, ever wear. 

** My best beloved,” so sang ho, 

** Accept this bracelet fair !” 

Then from his finger drew he 
A ring of jewels hue. 

And none more rich, and none more bright 
Midst princely gems miglit shine. 

“ Here, here, from mine. 

My best beloved,'* so sang he, 

'*Oh place tliis upon thine!* 

Agnetc on the deep sea 
Beholds the sky*s soil hue, 

The waves tiioy were so crystal clear. 

The ocean, 'twas so blue— 

Uh, so bluel 

The Merman smiled, and thus he song, 

As near to her ho drew: 

** Ah ! liearkcn my Agnetd 
What I to thee shall speak; 

For thee my heart is burning, love. 

For tliec my heart will break ~ 

Oh, *twiil break! 

Say, sweet, wilt thou be kind to me. 

And grant the love I seek?* 
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** Dear Mernian, hearken thou I 
Yes» I will lUt to thee, 

If far beneath the i^purkliiig wnvo^ 
Thou’lt downward carry me— 

Take thoii me! 

And bear me to thine ocean bower, 

Tliere I will dwell with thee.** 

Then stoppetU he her ears, 
fler mouth then atoppeth he. 

And with the ludy he hath ded 
Deep, deep beneath the seu— 

lleiicath the sen; 

There kissed tlicy, and embraced they. 

So fond, «a)d safe, and free! 

For full two yenrs and more, 

Agnetc, siie livisd there: 

And warm, uniiriii^, faithful Jove 
They still each other hear— 

Fond love they bear 

Within the Mcrmnrfs shelly bower 
Arc born uvo children fair. 

Agnot<3 she sat trntiqniUy, 

And to iior sons she sang; 

When hark ! a sound of earth she hears, 
How solemnly it rang— 

lytiig^dong—dntig I 

It was the churrh*s passing bell 
In Holme Vale tlmt rang. 

Agnete from the cradle 
Springs suddenly nw;iy ; 

She hasics to seek her Merman denr— 
*M^oved Merman, say not nay* 

Grant me, I pray, 

That 1, ere midnight's hour, may take 
To Holme Cliurch my way?** 

Before ’tis midnight wishest thou 
To Holme Church to go? 

See, then, that thou ere day, art back 
1 lerc, to thy sons below. 

lio—-go—go! 

But promise to return again 

Ere the bright sunbeams glow!** 

lie stoppech then her cars, 

Her mouth then stoppeth he ; 

And upwards they together rise. 

Till Holme Vale th^ see- 

“ Now part wc !** 

They part; and he descends again 
Beneath the deep blue sea. 

Straight on to the churchyard 
Agiictc's footsteps hie ; 

She meets—oh, God!—her mother there* 
And turns again to fly. 

Why—oh, why?*’ 

Her mother’s voice her stops arrests. 

Thus speaking, with a sighs 
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** Oh« hearken my Agnei^ 

What I shall say to thee; 

Where has thy distant dwelling beeot 
So long away from me ?— 

Away from me ? ^ 

Say» where hast thou, my child, been bid, 
%o long and secretly 

^Oh, mother! I have dwelt 

i^neath the boundless raaiD, 

Witliio a Merman^s coml bower, 

And we have children twain 

Beneath the main. 

1 came to pray, and tJien I go 
Back to the deep again 1** 

** But hearken thou, Agnet^, 

What i to thee shall say : 

Here thy two little daughters weep 
Because thou art away. 

By Dight, by day, 

Thy little girls bemoan and grieve— 
With them thou'it surely stay?** 

** Well! let itty daughters small 
For me both grieve and long; 

My ears are closed—I cannot hear 
Tiieir cries, yon waves among. 

t)h] 1 belong 

To my dear sons, and they will die 
if 1 my stay prolong." 

Have pity on tliy babes— 

Lot them not pine away I 

Oil! think upon tliy youngest child 
Who in her cradle Jay! 

Willi them O stay I 

Forget yon elves, and with thine own, 
Thy lawful children, stay !" 

** Nay—*let them bloom or lade~ 

Tlie two—as Heaven may will I 

My lieart is closed—their cries no more 
Can now my bosom thrill— 

Oh, no more thrill! 

For now, my Mermou s sons alone 
AH my affections fill.’* 

** Alas I though thou const thus 
Thy smiling babes forget. 

Yet think upon their father’s faith. 

Thy noble lord’s regret— 

The fate he met! 

As soon as thou wert lost to him 
His sun of joy was set. 

** Long, long he searched for thee— 
lie went a weary way ; 

At last ftem yonder shelving rock 
He cast himself one day, 

One dismal day; 

His corpse upon the pebbly strand 
In the dim twilight lay I 
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** And here, *twa3 not lon^ since> 

His coffin thev did bring x 

He, list I—my danchtorf hearest thou 
The midnight b^ls they riugl 

Ding —dong—ding!*’ 

Away her motUer hastens then 
As loud the diureh bells ring. 

Aeiiet6 o*er the church door 
Stepped softly from without; 

When all the little images 
Tiicy seemed to turn about. 

Xtouud about i 

Within the church the images 
They seemed to turn about. 

Affnetd gazes on 

altar-piece so fair— 

The altar-piece it seemed to turn. 

And the altar with it there: 

All wherever 

Her eye it fell within the church 
Seemed turning, turning there. 

Agneti' on the ground 

Siic gazed in thoughtful inood^- 

When lo! she saw her mother's name 
Tliat on a tombstone stood— 

There it stood! 

Tlien, sudden from lior hun:tttig heart 
Flowed back her chilled life’s blood. 

Agnctd—first she staggered back, 

She fainted—then she fell— 

Now may her children long in vain 
For her they loved so well— 

Oh, so well t 

Now neither sons nor daughters more 
To her their wants may tell. 

Aye, let them weep, and let them long, 
And seek her o'er and o*cr! 

Dark—dark arc now her eyes so bright, 
They ne'er sliali open more ! 

O, never more! * 

And crushed is now that death-cold heart 
So warm with love before! 
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LONDON SHOPPING, CARRIAGE HIRING, BUYING, Ac. 

Tits success of tho lodgiog^house IcgisUtion in our last numWr in¬ 
duces us to try if we can be of any more service to our country friends in 
other matters appertaining to London life. There is, perhaps, no place 
in the world where people can get so muck for tlieir money as they can in 
London^ provided they know how to go about it; but tnere is no place 
where the truth of the saying that there arc " two ways of doing every- 
tiling*’ is more frequently oxemplified tlian in London. One person will 
buy the same article for half Uie money that another will give for it, and 
this more by dint of caution, and inquiring beforehand, than by any for¬ 
tuitous circumiitances of time, sacrifice meeting, or bargain* catching. 

The rule liolds good in small as well as in large purchases. We 
wanted a pair of soda-water nippers the other day, and the first shop 
we went to they asked us four-and-six]>ence, at the next they were three* 
aiid-sixpcnce, tho third eiglitecnpence, and wc ultimately bought a pair 
for a shilling. The shilling ones were notso stmng, or ))crhaps so higmy- 
finished as the four«and-sixpenny one»<, but they were ({uite strong enough 
for the pur^Kise to which they wont to be applied; and, as they were not to 
be apiiended to a chatelaine, or worn on state occasions, the inferiority of 
finisli was of little importance. So with roaoiv; one gets a capital rasor 
now-a*days for a shilliug; but a scientific, plato^glass windowed cutler 
would argue, that you can got iiotliing fit to sha>o with under five. The 
fishmonger opposite will charge you twopence a ))Ound for rough ice, 
while the confMtioncr further along will send it for a penny. 

A stranger generally wants n map of London ns soon us ho gets to town. 
Well, if ho goes into n hookscilor s shop and a^ka for one over the counter, 
ten to oue but he will have to give haif-a-crowu or three shillings for a 
great stiff-backed thing, full of advertisements aud useless information, 
that will bulge out his pocket like a labourer’s dinner wallet, while, if he 
liod looked about him a little, lie would have found plenty of sheet ones 
in the windows, lalielled from six]>ence down to a |>cimy each, that will 
fold into a very small coin{m:^s, and answer ever}' purpose. If ho goes to 
Mr. Wyld’s model of the globe in Leiccster-square he will have plenty 
|)ressc(l upon his attention—case and all—foi; a shilling. Tliese sort of 
instances are within the liiniUof almost every one’s experience. 

Baigaio-huntifig, at sales, is more for regular London rosidcuts, who 
follow the thing up systematically, than for the mere cluinc^ visitor for a 
few weeks; we will, however, say a few passing words on tho subject of 
auctions. 


It may appear superfluous to caution any but the veriest tiros against 
the seductions of the mock auctions—places w here the parts of keen com* 
peritors, exuUirig purchasers, and disappointed bidders, are enacted in a 
way that would do honour to the stage. The poor smock-frocked country¬ 
men are the parries generally impased ujion hy these—people who cannot 
afford the luxury of the Monthly Magatine to caution them agiunst 
such deceptions, or rather robberies. 

It may, however, be laid down os a general rule, tliat all sales by auc¬ 
tion are dangerous; for if a man goes to one with the vain expectation of 
bidding and buying for himself, he will find himself opposed by a knot of 
brokers, united to resist all such intrusion; while if be gives one of thorn 
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R comtnission-^apccially if, ia addition to a commiaaion, be asks the 
broker’s advice—he will very likely find after the sale that he has given 
more for the article than he could have bouglit it for quietly in a respec* 
table shop* The only way is, where a man has a knowled^ of tlie value 
of the article, to tell a broker what he will give for it, who, of course, 
being paid by a percentage (five per cent on the purchase), will take 
care not to let him get it for loss than tho sum nam^, while employing 
one of the fraternity will most likely protect the employer from the oppo* 
aition of the rest But the party must use liis own head, not the 
broker’s. Their idea of value, especially of pictures and aiticles of vertu^ 
is greatly regulated by the appearance and apparent eagerness of the 
party. One oroker will estimate his simplicity at fifty per cent, more 
than another. Although bargains undoubtedly are picked up at sales, we 
incline to think that, on the balance, the bad bargains will preponderate. 

We will now pw on to regular shopping, addressing ourselves prinei* 
pally to our fair friends, in whose province shopping undoubtedly u. 

When country ladies resolve upon taking tlie town by storm, they 
generally overhaul tlieir wardixdies, and tlien proceed to ilrt. Somebody in 
tho High-street or the market-place to supply any deficiency they may 
happen to discover. The consequence is, that they arrive in town twelve 
months after date, as it were, and are very much surprised, indeed, to 
find that they are not di'cssed like other people. The wiser course, 
undoubtedly, is to wait till they get to London, where, in all probability, 
they will find as good an assortment in Wap[Hng or Whitechapel as they 
would in the High-street or the market-place at home. 

We believe it may be laid down as a rule tliat ladies, uotwithstanding 
all their quickness and caution, rather like to be cheated tlian not; else 
how can we recoucilo their patient submission to the impertinent parade 
by jackanape shop-lads of oJl sorts of friglitful finery, under the a]>pella- 
tion of “Very elegantT “Very genteel!” “Become you umnziogly, 
rn’era!” “Won’t you take two of them, m’em?** “What’s the next 
article, m’em?” and so on. 

Ferhaps ono of the most marvellous sights in nature is to hear a French 
milliner talking an English lady into an ugly fa&liiou, the glib volubility 
and repetition upon repetition of the milliner completely talking the poor 
lady on the legs of any opinion she may have had of her own, wlio in 
vain comes limping along with her bod French, consoling herself with tho 
reflection that, at all events, she is g;etting a lessou in the language. 
Then contrast the plausible subtleties and pleasantries of Madame 
with the bluff, independent manner of an Euglish woman, who, perhaps, 
being disturbeil over her early dinner, comes smelling of beef and 
cabbage, aud appears dctemiined to force tlie poor lady into buying, 
whetlwr she will or no. Wc say “ poor lady,” but slie must be anything 
but poor if she employs one of tl)c h^h-Hcwn order in the mUliuery 
line. 

. A great change, however, has come over public opinion ivithin the 
laat ten or a doten years with regard to the possibility of buying good 
things at other than firtt-rate old-established and high-charging shops, the 
mprietors of which, with a convenient and well-affected dignity, look 
down with supreme contempt on uveiy* thing that is chca|), or rather that 
is not of their production. “ I dare say, m’em, you may meet with mch 
an article, m’em, at some of the cheap—the infenor—shops, but ice don’t 
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fiipjjy it At any inch pri^ m’enu^ And they dcoi’t fupjdy it at any andi 
pnoe» simply bmuse, bmog rich and independent, they can afford to late 
a cliance cuttomer oocaaonally $ while Ur. Somebody^else, wjth borrowed 
capital and a lai^e fiunily, peiha^w cannot 

The high*priced shops eay their articles are better—and pvliapB 

in some instances they may b^^but there are many things reqniiw in a 
house where a low-priced ankle will do quite as well as a high-priced 
one—where the high-priced one, indeed, it only the low-priced one with a 
little higher polish or finish, the fioish in no way contributing to Ha 
Take a set o( hlacking-brushes, for instance: what better are 
they for being mah(^^y-baeked, or vamish-backed, or e^ en for haring 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert upon them ? But send a ser¬ 
vant for a set, and see if he does not come back with the best—the dear¬ 
est that is to say. 

Between the very high—stiff^standing-out-fbr-price shops, and the 
very low, tricky, puffing, enormous sacrifice, and continually selling ofi^ 
ana disreputable ones, there has ariseo a cla^ of pushing, ready-money 
establishments, the owners of which make up by quick returns and small 
profits for the inordinate gains of the higher class. At many of these, 
purchasers—ladies in particular—will find a great choice of really good 
weandile artkles, that will last quite os long as tiie fashion will allow any* 
tUng to last, ^well and Cross, in Compton-street, Soho, for instance, 
is a capital shop for household as well as for ladies’ goods, and many of 
tlie high aristocracy have no olgcction to a quiet dem there fweo^.^that 
is to say, in the morning—when fashion supposes them to be invisible, 
and they pass their dear friends as if th^ didn’t sec them. 

A lady’s dress differs from a gentleman’s dress, inasmuch as a lady’s 
dress is nothing unless it is imart, new, and in the fashion ; whereas a 
gentleman mi^ wear his coat as long as it will last—a well-made London 
coat, like a Turkey carpet, being respectable to the last. There is no 
economy in a cheap coat, or rath^ there is noUiing nmre expensive than 
a cheap coat; they are only passable at tlie best, and after a shower of 
they are not passable at alL Nevertheless, an amasing number of 
people indulge in cheap clothes, and there are no more splendid or in- 
creating est^lishments in Lnndou than the puffing advertising tailors. 
Not only a|e they in London, but most large towns, particularly monn- 
fficturiog ones, have their ^‘slop palaces’* also. But to the ladies. 
Wluttever we may think of milliners* bills, we cannot but admire their 
extraordinaiy ingenuity in inventing new styles, so that the ftshion of 
this year sh^ be the fright of the next. An interesting department 
ought have been fitted up at the Ctystal Palace with dummies, showing 
the changes made in ladies’ dress during the present century, from tha 
time when they had their waists up to their shoulders and coal^cottie 
bonnets on their heads, through the short petticoat and kiss-me^uick” 
bonnet times, down to the present ground-sweeping days, and bonnets 
that look as if they had been encountering a gale of wind, and were jute 
on the point of departure down the wearers’ backs. 

In conjunction with these should be a few first-rate fashionable London 
mtUtna^ jnUs, exhibited as prodigies in the art of charging. It is roar* 
vellous how ladies, with their knowledge of the intrinsic value of Che 
XMterinl, can be induced to pay such prices as they do ibr merely having 
it t w i sted into queer fantastic terms. First-rate dressmakers are quitsTis 
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hni, imd it U impossible to bind some of them to tenns; for if they Bgne 
to let ft have a dree for o certain pnce» they will add some trifling 
looking arode or o&er that will fi^re for perhaps half aa much as the 
dress itself when the bill comes in. Bonnets are, perbsqis, the moet 
extnordinary things, for the^ assume every form, colour* look, feature, 
and variety, and yet there will not be a lady in Great Britain but will 
fancy the last fasnion becomes her* th<H 2 gh it may be as diflereot to all 
its imeeeesort as possible. 

some of the flnt^rate (charging) west-end miltioen have ftgun to 
mark the prices on their bonnets, either to show their own exorbitance, 
or the simplicity of tlieir customers; but although it would not be pru¬ 
dent to mention the names of these conscientious parties, we may add 
that ladies travelling eastward, along much-derided Oxford-street, or even 
Bloom bury wards, will get two bonnets, and nice ones too, for the price 
of one at the high-flown shops. For country people this is all that can 
be required—a London bonnet being a London bonnet when they ^t 
hmoe, whether it comes fiom Whitechapel or the Edgewsre-road; sitet 
all is said and done, it is the becomingDcss of the bonnet that is the 
question, not wlicre it comes from. 

Then some of the first-rate (charging) people aae so unaccommodating. 
They grumble at being asked to cross the parks to a victim, and will not 
hear of making up a lionnet on approval. All tius would be rectified, 
and patronage diverted into a much healthier and more meritorious 
channel, if name and imi)eriotis fashion did not exercise such important 
sway. What good does rt do Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Widesleeves having 
her villa and equipage at Willcsden ? Poor Miss Garret is vciy likely 
stitching her fingers off to keep her own body and soul and Mrs. Wide- 
rieevea* equipage together. 

Ticketed shops, which used to be held in abhorrence, are coming very 
much into favour; and a most convenient system it is for a customer, 
stamping as it were the price of the article to the whole world, and not 
leaving it to the genteel young people to charge Lady Flauiitey twenty 
or five-and-tw*enty {ler cent, more for coming in her carriage with two 
powdered footmen than Mrs. Tramp, who arrives on foot. Some of the 
high ruination shops even have adopted the system. Apsley, Pellet, 
and Co., have as beautiful a colloctioa of china and glass it the Baker* 
stveet Bazaar as it is possible to see, with the prices attached to every* 
tiling. The curiotis in n^eiy will sec some nice specimens of ticketiug 
ingenuity in some cheap muslin dress shops at the Tottcnham-court 
end of teford-stroct, and also iu a fonuture shop in TotteDhom-court* 
road. In the former, part of the price is printed so small as to be almost 
invisible; and in the latter, by inverting the ticket, the price is made 
quite diflerent to what it at first appears. 

We think we have now smd iA tliat can be usefully told with r^ord 
to the intricacies of shopping. Our advice is but the old doctrine of 

caveat emptor'^ extend^ and may be summed up in the okl adage of 
** buy in haste, repent at leisure.** As the present uncicanlv practice of 
ladies sweeping tlio streets with thdr petticoats makes walking almost 
impossible, we will now devote a few words to the subject of getting 
about, and the means of locomotion generelly. 

The public vehicles of London, though still capable of peak tm* 
proremen^ are a wonderful advance npon what they were fifteetf or 
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twenty years a^'cv^indeed^ vpon wbat they were before the introduoticoi 
of railways. Not only is there a great improvement in the vehicles, but 
there is also a wonderful improvemout in the common leuse of the public 
which allows it to use them. Indeed, when to be *^so-o-o poor^^ i» the 
fashion as it is now, it would be iiiconastcnt not to act up to the doctrine 
in every way. 

Bail ways have taken the starch out of a good many people, and the 
rarity o^rivato carriages on railway trains sliows Itow great must be 
the use%f job or public vebiclcs in Loudon. Formerly a job was an 
onerous aflfair, involving a secdy-Iookiiig coachman, a pair of gaunt 
horses with created horoosa—most likely at variance with the heraldic 
device on the catrlogo panel—mid <ntlicr the owner's own vaniishless, lack¬ 
lustre vehicle at their tails, or a good, plain, roomy tub of a coach, that 
no effort of tlie imagination could convert into anything but a day, 
month, or year job.** 

Railways first suggested to country |>coplc >vhat town ones were before 
aware of, namely, that time is valuable. After coming up like a flash of 
lightuing by the railway, dawdling about the streets as if they wei'e para¬ 
lysed, with a machinery equal to double the occasion, seemeil inconsistent, 
and forthwith a rush ofeonc-horse, one-man vchielci sprung up, enabling 
people to do in half a day, and at half Uie cost, what it took tliom a whole 
day, and a large cost, before. 

As on the one baud there is notliing aspiring about a brougbum, even 
in its utmost ni.aguiHeence, so on the other there is no wasteful eictrava- 
gance in pretending to be what a job carriage inui never appear ^-namely, 
a private nnei aud people can now roll about the town, without pro- 
voicing either criticism or envy, in veiy convoiiinit vehicles, which they 
can engage for just ns long or os slioii a time as they want them. In all 

f iarts of the town there arc ono-horsc broughams and clarences to bo 
nred bv the day or hour—tlirec shillings An hour for the first hour, aud 
two-and-sixpeiice for each subsequent hour, with, in some cases, a shilling 
on hour to the driver for the first hour, and sixpence an hour for each 
hour after; or, in other eases, sixpence an liour throughout, being the 
usual cliarges. By the day, it is more imitter of a^^roemont, depending 
upon what tlie hirer considers a day; a space of time that admits of a 
good deal of diflerrnce of opinion, a county person, pcrha[>s, thijiking it 
all fair to comxncuce with Co vent-garden Mai'ket by daybreak, and finish 
off with the Opera at night, while some livciy men would very likely 
think that equal to three days. 

We may here caution our country readers that there is an aliominable 
description of vehicle, nriUier a brougham nor a hackney-coach, but a 
vehicle partaking of the bad qualities of both, which unscrupulous jobf« 
masters often palm off ou the unwary in lieu of a brougham, wueu all their 
broughams happen to be engaged. TliU is a long, ugly, hearso-looking 
afbir, without shape, make, or design, drawn by one horse, generally as 
uncouth as the vehicle itself. The only redeeming quality these frighaul¬ 
looking things have is, that they carry a great number,—four aldermen, 
for instance, or half a doaen ordinary-sbed people i but they must be 
patient-minded individuals^, who do not want to to any great pace, and 
whose nerves are equal to the abandonment of the horse by tne driver 
when be gets down to unfold the rusty iron-steps to let the passengers 
out» They must either be pr^ared for this, or increase their ex- 
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pensc^j and also the burden on the already over*laden horse by adding 
a footman ~ real or extemporised—to uio cargo. These unsightly 
things have nothing of the brougham about them but the fact of 
being drawn by one horse, while their height from the ground, their 
stiSgointed iron steps, aboye all, thoir inordinate length, completely 
depnres them of the quick, easy turning character of tlie brougham. 
What can be more provoking to a person in a hurry, accustomed 
to the inside opening brou^m, on pulling up at a door, to see the 
slovenly man on the box (for they always send the worst men out with 
these oifairs), having at length brought his crocodile-shaped horse up 
into what he cotisiders a peri^, or full stop, aud tied his reins to tlie roil, 
slowly descending from his box, limping up the steps to tap timidly at the 
door, returning with a clutch of the greasy I tat aud a self-satisned grin 
for o^ers, while the occupant of a brougliam would have been on the flags 
as the carriage stoppeil, and half through his business in the time? Some 
of these coloured hearses have titc inside handle to the door, and also tho 
permanent stop in lieu of tho iron shake-downs; but still they are heavy, 
unsightly vehicles, and if a person orders a brougham, he does not mean 
a hearse. A clean street cab is iniiiiitely preferable to one of these 
lumbering vehicles; and, whenever a livery-stable keeper sends one of 
them round in lieu of a hrougliani, or even a sliabby inferior brougham 
instead of a pai'ticular one that has been ordered, the hirer will do well to 
send it back and take the pick of tlio street cah*stand instead. 

Indeed, 11 very-stable keepers will do well to remember tliat a clean, 
well-horsed street cab is prcfemble to a dirty, ill-tu moil-out job ono, and 
that the cost of the one is little more than half the price of the other. 

Talking of public vehicles, we may observe that it vvotild be a great 
convenience if job-masters would estiUiIish some sort of open carriages, 
such as they have at Brighton, Loannngtoii. and all largo w'atpring- 
placGS, whereby people might get a mouthful of fresli air, ns well os be 
jumbled about from place to place. It is an olisoiutc fact that there is 
not sucli a thing as nn open carriage to bo hired except from the couch- 
maker s, who will ‘‘accommodate” jicople with ono for a month, who, 

S orhaps, in reality only want it for a day. The Belgmvo and Uayswuter 
istricts are now like watering-place off-shoots of the great metropolis, 
and there is no reason why there should not be stands for little open 
four-wheeled phaetons witli heads to them and postilions, which miglit 
be admitted into the parks to the great benefit of invalids and others. 
Already these localitit^ have their donkey-depots, their invalid and cliil- 
dren’s cairi.agc-stands—some of the latter drawn by gnats, some by hand 
—and no doubt the biisker portion of the population would patronise such 
useful health-giving vehicles as open carriages. 

Having discussed the subject <» luring, wc will now consitlcr tho pur- 
chaaing of carriages, things that oountiy-pcoplo ore often desperately 
cheated in. Without going the length of some coach makers, in saying 
that all the POst^ TimeSy and other newspaper advertisements vre see, 
offering this or that sort of carriage for sale for more nothing, are 
imposiUons, we must, nevertheless, admit that many of them ai'e, aud 
those too of the most flagrant kind. There is no doubt that great 
bargains are occosioually picked up in the carriage line, but only by 
people who know how to go about it,—people who ferret out inforoia« 
tion, iuqiure into the truth of tlie ** going abroad," ^‘reducing establish* 
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me&ts,*’ or other representations^ and not hj parses who go d^daali on 
the futh of a newspaper advertuement* 

SwiodliDg has become ei^h a raencel and the proieeeon of the ooblo 
art are so skiifu], that it is almost impossible even for a Londoner to eey 
what is genuine and what is not What, for instanoe, can look mm 
plausible or real than an advertisemeDt offering a carriage-^ay a Queen’c^ 
colour town chariot, with bammercloth and all complete, fitted up 

regardless of expense” for a nobleman recently deceasedi to be sold a 
bargun, and to be seen at the eoachinaker*8 ? A nobleman deceased is 
quite a diffeient thing to n John Browu deceased, and the reference being 
to the coschmaker apparently guarantees the validity of the tranaaction. 
The bait takes. 

Mr. Fairfield, struck by the curiousness of tlio coincidence that there 
should be a cheap carriage for sale just at the very time he wants one, 
hurries ovor hb muffin and Morning pulls on his boots or high-lows, 
as the case may be, and, with unbrushed hat, rushes into a patent naasozn, 
thinking every cab he sees going in the same direction contains parties 
a^r this redoubtable bargain. Ho gains the street-^a tolerably respect¬ 
able one, perhaps,—say a street le^ng out of Oxford-street, Onord- 
street being the longest street in London—and is set down at the open 
front of a wide-extending warehouse, vdtli the name ‘^DoTBSrLATS, 
Coachmakcr to bis Serene Highness the Giukd Dinuc of GKEBNUofiir,” 
in aspiring gilt letters along the top. Two fustian-clad porters are 
brushing, dusting, and airing the rDsnyshaped vehicles, and infimate that 
master is in the glass-fronted counting-house, wliich stands like a summer¬ 
house in the middle of the repository. Mr. Fairfield is pleased to sec Mr. 
Hothoflnts* benign countenance poring over a capacious ledger, instead of 
finding him getting pulled to pieces by contending parties for the caifeiage. 
Dothellats sees at a glaace tw the ^vertisement has told on the ruddy- 
faced gentleman before him, and, closing tho heavy-clasped ledger with 
a slap, meets him greetingly at the door with a courtly bow and a lofty lift 
of the hat. 

** I wont—Fve come —Vre seen an advertisement,” stammers Fmrfield; 
** carriage for sale—chariot, that s to say—Lord Somebody^s, I forget 
who's; advertisement doesn’t say, 1 think." 

Tho Earl of Soberrides,” obwrves Dotheflats, solemnly, with another 
bow, telegraphing with his arm towards where the carriage stands. 

** The Earl of Sobersides,” repots Fmrfield; ** the Earl of Sobersides,” 
aud he tliinks he recollects having noticed his lordship's demise in the 
papers—perhaps read a neat biographical memoir of him in the TimeSy 
or scanned his virtues beneath bis coroneted arms in the JUuHrated 
London Neior; at all events, he is certmn that his lordship is gon^^ 
where carriages will be of no use to him, mid he proceeds to fol^f tbia 
DOW advancing coocKmaker to the velucle in question. 

Yes, sir, indeed, sir,” observes Mr. Dotbefiata, as he worms his way 
among the iuterveuingvebiclee^^^bia Indsbip's death was very sudden- 
great shock to us all—mind, rir—yea, sir, there's a step, sir—veiy old 
client of mine, sir. Just stoop your 'ead a little, sir^^arriage just newly 
dotie u{^—ludihip meant to have gone to the birthday levee in it—John r 
(to a porter) *^just draw this barouche a Uttle aside, and then we*U 
get a better lightwhich bemg done^ avery neat, dark-coloured cbaifo^ 
wked out with re^ and an earie coronet on the panel, stands imposingly 
Dtfore them* 
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. " Hnmph I” gmU Fairfield^ fitaring at it, and thiukhig how hij dwa 
creet—a Porcoina^—wUl look in lieu of the coronet. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dotheflata opens the door, to cxhiUt the fine flowei^ 
lining and bintfing and luxurious st^uabs and cushions, expatiating on his 
iudihip'c love of the comfortable, mingled with regrets at his noble client, 
as he again calls him, having taken his long joumcj, lostead of the short 
ride he anticipated. Eveiytfaing seems meet consistent and respectable, and 
the price is the onl^ thing Fairfield feels any difficulty abemt. Recollect* 
ing, however, that it is advertised to be sold a bargain, he boldly puts the 
question. Dotheflats, who has been eyeing Fairfield in the lynx-eyed 
way that none but a real London rogue can eye a man, represents how 
that, in consequence of its having been fitted up expressly to his ludship’s 
order, the executors, in the generous way some people deal with others* 
property, had agreM to allow him sudi a sum as would enable him to 
sell it for a ’underid and fiily guineas, the real cost to his lordship having 
been two hundred and thirty-five, sixteen sUIlings, and fourpence. 

After a good deal of difficult and many protestations, he at length 
consents to take a hundred and fifty pounds, substituting M^ FmrfielM 
crest for his lordship's coronet into the bargmn; and, hi^ly pleased 
Us purchase, Mr. Fairfield returns to the ** West** of England—a part 
from which the wise men did not come—and the squire’s new carnage 
becomes the general topic of conversation. Its career of calling is, bow* 
ever, suddenly cut short by one of the wheels suspending payment ; and, 
thinking it may have sustained a little derangement by railway travelling, 
it is sent to Mr. Compasspercb, the countiy coachmaker, for readjustment. 
Mr. Compasspercb meets Mr. Fairfield with rather a knowing look wheu 
. be calls to ask when it will be done; and, finding he had bought it for a 
newh^done up tlirce*year old carriage, proceeds to inform him that it's as 
** old as the hills, and the wheels so rotten that thoy*Il hardly hold the 
n^uls.’* 

But it had just been newly done up for Lord Sobersides !*’ exclaims 
Mr. Frirfield. His coronet was on it when I bought it.** 

*^Oh, sir,” replies Mr. Compasspercb, with a bland smile, ‘^that’s a 
way some of these Lomloii gents have when a great man dies; they do 
up a carriage, and declare it was his; and a very taking custom it is. A 
dead man’s things, sir, always sell, sir.” And so poor Mr. Fairfield finds 
to his cost 

If any country Fairfield would like to know what he can buy a second* 
hand carriage for, he will do welt to attend one of the sales at the Baker- 
* street Bazaar. We recently attended one of the periodical resurrections 
of tliat great vehicular mausoleum, and ccrtmnly a greater set of enrio- 
arias in the way of carriages it would be difficult to conceive. The 
inteOtors of some of them must have sadly puzzled their brrins to devise 
such things. There was a brougham bevelled off in front, as if to make 
it utterly impossible for more than one person to ride in it, and then, as 
if by way of atoning for its selfishness, a nondescript covered van-looking 
thing, described as ** the proper^ of a lady of rank, deceased,” which, for 
l*ck of a more descriptive name, was inserted in the catalo^e as a 
Slurring carriage to carry nine persons, painted green, and lined blue, 
with movable canopy and curtains.^ There were other equally curtooi 
ones, but we will waive a description of them in favour of more — 
ererj-day vehicles. 
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Tlie lalc, whieli was advertised ‘‘at one o'clock for ha]f«'past one pro* 
began a little after two, before a very limited assetablage—not a 
score of people—and some of those of the most tatterdemalRon order, 
looking like anything but people wanting carriages; the salCi we say, 
began a little after two, with a set of wheels, then a set of ditto, follows 
by a set of patent axletrees, then a set of hind brougham springs, 
next a large eurriage dash^box, with lace, three aprons, and brougham 
scat, which brought the magniticent sum of five shilliugs \ the whole of 
these lots looking like the legs, wings, and heads of gigantic flys, moths, 
beetles, and other insects. 

After the fragments were disposed of, the auctioneer introduced a 
whole insect, not a fly, but a brougham. It was thus described in tiie 
catalogue: A single-seated brougliam, {)ainted brown and lined drab, 
with patent axlotrees aud lamps/* If we hod been describing it in ft 
letter to a friend, we should have said it had been painted brown, and 
had been lined with dvab, for much of the i>aiut, tliat on the wheels in 
particular, had <li^appeared, while t!ic lining luid assumed a rich grease, 
kted with a delicate mould colour. Still, there was tlie foundation of a 
fougham—nay, a bnmgliam itself, if people were not particular to a 
shade or two of paint—'and this elegant equipage was knocked down for 
ciglitoon pounds. A new van l>^y" foliow<^, which il^ustratod the 
encct a resale mav have upon iiroi)erty. The first time it was knocked 
down for four guineas, buU after anot)>cr lot or two had been disposed of, 
the auctioneer announced tliut the lot, being in dispute, it would bo put 
up again; wlicn, instead of a spirited competition ps there was before, 
the biddings, with difficulty, renclicd tiiroe pounds ten. 

Porhajis the most comical lot was what was described in the catalogue, 
as ‘‘A four*ill-hand drag, iminted brownOn rcadii^g tbo description, 
we concluded it was the property of some great man giving up his 
team, and expecte<l to find all the subdued but costly taste and elegance 
that generally characterise those affairs. We wondered whether it was 
Sir Henry P^ ton’s or Lord Selton's, or could it be Mr. Pennington 
taking Mj*. llardwicke's advice, and giving up four-in-hand. Judge, 
tlioTj, of our astonishment, ou seeing a great, nasty, dirty, clumsy, mis¬ 
shapen old stage-coach, w ithout the lettering,—os bad a vehicle as utw 
we ever saw piled with sailors’ hammocks on tlie Greenwich road. It 
pioduced the magnificent sum of four guineas! » 

A dirty old ^rouche^ like a turbot-boat on wheels, brought five 
guineas. A single-seated, roomy brougham, liuug ou elliptic and cross- 
springs behind, compass-b^s, peunted brown and lined blue, with patent ^ 
axles, lamps, not such a bod-looking affair altogether—sold for 
nineteen guineas. Then came a chariot, painted green, lined dijpb, 
With hind-seat and lamps; a stylo of carriage that for useful^gia— 
especially in the country—b not sarpassed. Our readers will powUy 
have had the estimates of London coachmakers for supplying carriages 
of this description, and will probably recollect how much or little change 
they got out of three hundred guineas for one of them. We should 
fancy, from its looks, that tUb one had been estimated for a good many 
years since—~fivo-and*twenty at least—when weight was more in de¬ 
mand than it is at present; still, there was a very roomy, substantial'* 
tub,'with great broad-tyr^ wheels, that looked as if they wotdd 
struggle through the stiffeet day of the worst cross-road the owue? ever 
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got ilito; uid vet tbii ponderous house on wheels, with aU the appur* 
tenances, only bronght seven pounds ten! 

Let not, therefore, Squre Hawthorn, when he goes to his countiv 
ooachmaker to ask what he will allow for his old yellow jingle, towards 
the price of a new clarence, turn up the whites of his eyes at b^g told 
ten pounds. We should not be at ^ suiprised if this green chariot, with 
the ud of those valuable auxiliaries ^paint and putty—could not have 
been made into a much better carriage than Hr. Fairfield gave a hundred 
and &fty for. 

The £aut is, that carriages are to be had at all prices; and it does not 
follow that he who gives the least is taken in tho least. In an article 
which so fow people understand, or really know anything whatever about, 
character is of the utmost importance, and with character we may reason* 
aUy hop ) to get ability. If people merely want a rattlotiw on springs 
to get about in, an honest cartwrigh^ with seasoned wooa and sound 
materials, mi^ht supply them ; but a carri^^iii its ordinary acceptation, 
being an article which combines taste wito utility, having to a certain 
extent an architectural effect, it is requisite that its sevcim parts should 
bear a proper proportion to that whole, and that the various lines of 
which it is composed should be arraoged with due regard to tho general 
design. It is wc little more or less, imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which 
ives grace, and establishes the superiority of one maker over another, 
ne man is famous for one sort of carriage, another for another sort; 
and ^ buyer having decided what kind of a carriage he wants, should 
seek out a respectable man who lias a name for that particular kind. 

. The Crystal Palace Exhibition will not, wc think, contribute much to 
the vehicular resources of the country. Few of the fiist-ratc coachmakoi'S 
have condescended to send, while many of the carriages there arc gin* 
irbrcad*Iooking things, Biter for Madame Tussnnd’s wax works than to 
ivo about the streets, much less about tho country in. From this de¬ 
scription wc must exempt Mr. Rock, a Hastings, and Messrs. Corben 
and Sons, of Davies •street’s IXoropha carriages, which contain a great 
deal of neat aud valuable utilitarianism. They arc three carriages united 
in one—a close carriage or clarence, a half-close carriage or barouche, 
end an entirely open carriage, and all for one tax and one maintenance. 
We anticipate no small popularity for these carriages; tlie ** s-o-o-o poori’ 
mania eiuineutly qualifying people for their adoption. The only awk¬ 
ward thing we see about them is, if the head should happen to blow off 
some stormy night, suddenly making Uic close carriage into an entirely 
open one, and exposiug Uie fair balUgoing inmates say to the rigour of a 
storm* 

now fired a random shot all round, we wHl conclude by takinp^ 
a p£vng one at the Royal Conunissioners themselves, who, from their 

i mblished receipts, cannot be included in the s-o-o-o poor” category, 
t is said they will have a difficulty in appropriating their surplus. We 
wiU help them away vrith a portiou of it. Many of the subscriptions 
we?^—not forced, perhaps—but rath&r coerced—or say coaxed—frotn 
partM who, in some cases, could ill afford it Let all tho subscriptions 
be returned, and let those who ore above taking theirs, direct^ them to be 
left ai the office of the New Monthly Magazine for the writer of this 
most instructive article. * 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 

BT jnCHOUB UICHBLL. 

BOOR n. 

Chatteb XVIL 

TBB yiSmSQ MEMBER OP THE PIUVD-PEETEMTIEO BOCIBTT.’' 

Hester’s succeas} as a teacher of mode, exceeded her exjieetatioiM^ 
and her prospects duly grew more bright The monotony of Hr. 
Somerset’i existence was relieved and cheered by the assurance of hit 
child’s welfare. That she would ever by any exertions, although extend¬ 
ing through a series of years, save sufficient to procure hts release, he held 
to be a cnimera and a dream; yet ho did not discourage her in the 
prosecution of her design, for wlutever money might bo accumulated 
would be her own, when death should put an end to his trials, and his 
child be thrown without a protector on the worid. Nevertheless, he was 
•nrprised when Hester informed him how much, in so short a period, she 
had lud by. Her progress, too, was a sufficient proof how greatly she 
was esteemed by the families into which she hod the good fortune to ob¬ 
tain an introduction. 

Meantime, we must not imagine the voikom of Hartley’s hatred was 
stayed, or that Mr. Pike had fallen asleep. The latter bad mode himself 
acquainted with the fact that Hester had deposited a sum of money in a 
saringf bank. The information was duly cotumuuicatod to the revenge¬ 
ful Hartley, and caused him great irritation and rage. The two con¬ 
sulted together, and the happy scheme which they concocted for defeating 
their puny enemy, will presently appear. 

Day amr day, the indefatigable attorney dogged at a distance the 
st^ of Hester; when he saw her enter a house, he would with hispendl 
qnietly mark down the address. This course was persevered in for a week, 
until the respective places at which Hester called amounted to twenty— 
a number, had reason to believe, including the entire round of her 
musical engagements. 

It was dhoMt five o'clock, just after the family dinner, that a gentle¬ 
man knocked at the door of a house tn the nci^bourliood of Bedford- 
row. His appearance was that of a clerCTman, for he was dressed in 
black, with a stiff white neckerchief, shovel hat, and black silk stockings* 
His look was very respectable and veiy sedate, although he might not 
have been called a personal man, so broad was his tiiin lipless moutK so 
small and round were his twinkling eyes, and so flat in the front^ya 
receding skull. 

Is (he lady of the house at home ?” asked the stranger. 

The servant girl said that she was, and inquired the gentleilian’s 
name. 

** The Bererend Mr. Smith. I have business, my girl, which intemits 
yoor mistress. 

The reverend gentlemaD wes accordingly introduced into the little par- 
loor, for the ovmer of the bouse, was not a wealthy though a respectable 
tradesman. Mrs, Greatheart (su^ was the feniU'i name) presently 
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and curtail to die Tultor with that respect in her manner which 
his walk in life seemed to demand. 

« 3fadain»** began the Rerereod Mr. Smith, “ my visit is one of phi- 
loBthiopy^no, no,’* he quickly added, perceiving the lady look grave} 
and press her hands to her sides, as if forming a strong determination not 
to introduce them into her pockets-^'* I do not call to beg for any charity 

do not go abont collecting money for the building of churches—oh 1 
no*; my object is to do you, madam, a penonal service.” 

Mrs. Greatbeart, at this assurance, was immediately all smiles, and 
seated herself opposite to Mr. Smith. Alas! for human nature! so 
widely different are the sentiments wc experience, when our own indi¬ 
vidual interests are concerned, and those of the great family of mankind I 

** 1 am o member, madam, of a society whose olject is to prevent fnud 
bMg pactisod on innocent and unsuspectiog families. We, the mem¬ 
bers, take it in turn to visit all houses where we suspect or fear eril 
desgns are meditated.” 

An excellent society, truly; but, bless me ! I hope no wicked per¬ 
sons are plotting evil against us.” 

The gentleman in black shook his head, which shake seemed to inti¬ 
mate a great deal, and, more than words perhaps would have done, ex* 
cited Mrs. Greatheort's curiosity and alarm. 

trust you will not suffer any injury, madam ; however, information 
has been given at the ^ Society’s Rooms—for wo employ many ofBcers 
in this gooi work—that certmn evil-disposed parties hare gained occa¬ 
sional access to your house.” 

I am astonished, sir, and yet I thank you for this timely notice. 
^Vbere, pray, may your * Society’s Rooms’ that I may communicate, 
if necessary, with you ?” 

Excuse me, madaxn, answering that question; we—we,” added the 
reverend gentleman, with a short cough,—we are compelled to be veiy 
secret in our laudable exertioog ; if our room^-in fact, if the ‘ Fraud^- 
Preventiug Society’ were once generally known to exist, we should soon 
be crushed by a coalition of the wicked, and the ends of justice aud vir¬ 
tue would thus be defeated.” 


Very well—I understand—your reasons are quite satisfactory. But 
pray, ten me, sir, what suspicious characters visit our house ?” 

Fraudulent persons, maJam—thieves, madam. Our great aim is to 
save private families from being robbed.” 

^^Ah! perhaps the sei vant—^” 

No, our oflicers have learnt that she is an honest creature •, but they 
have seen entering your door occasionally a young female who assumes 
the^ise of a lady.” 

Mrs. Greatheart started, uttering a slight exclamation. 

^ There is a gang of thieves, madam, just now employing young girls, 
educated fer the purpose, to teach mutic and the languages. These girls, 
bnng once installed in houses, take all they can in the shape of olate, 
ccw, and watches. The scheme, hitherto, we lean, has been remarkably 
sucosssfiil, and much booty has accrued to the gang. Oh! London, 
niadam, is a dreadful plac^—knavery here is carried on in so re&ied and 
clever a maDQer-...ye^ it requires all the exertions of such societies M 
ouis to combat with, and put down, ^e iniquity of tiie times!” 

x2 
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The Reverend Mr. Smith's e^es were raised to the ceilmg, and he 
sighed from the bottom of hU philanthropic breast 

Sir/’ said Mrs. Greatheart, much movcdi this is, indeed^ terrible^ 
and ^et to us, housekeepers, most useful information. But I don’t thinki’* 
continued the ladj, visions of brooches and silver spoons flitUng through 
her brain—I am not quite certain we have lost anything yet’’ 

Very probably not, ma’am; the opportunity hasn't come.” 

** Of course, reverend dr, you allude to the young lady who teaches my 
children music?” 

** Yes ; by what name do you call her?” 

‘‘Miss Somerset.” 

Oh—all!” said tho wily gentleman, careful not to commit himself 
too far—I don't know that name—Miss Soniersot! *iia a pretty and an. 
innocent kind of name. The officer who traced the young woman here 
told me she is called Mary Sparks—the youngest lass employed by the 
gang” 

** That is strange,” observed Mrs. Greatheart. 

Not at all strange, madam. I dare say the unhappy female goes by 
a different name at every place where she tcaclies luusii:. Bless you I 
London thieves are tlie most adroit set of people on earth.” 

But then the girl is so gentle, so kind to tlio cinldrun, so beautiful, 
and so lady-like, tliat I can scarcely belie vet her guilty.” Mrs. Great- 
heart said this in a sorrowful tone, for her heart yearned secretly to 
Hester, and huniau nature spoke out. The Reverend Mr. Smith 
smiled, and brushed the crown of Ids clerictd liat with his coat sleeve. 

Madam, os a clergyman, I respect your sentiments and feelings; 
they bespeak a geneious heart; yet, believe me, it will be wrong to 
yield to such kind but mbuken notions. Theso younv thieving girls 
are taught bland, gentle, aud iusiuuatiag maimers; in wt, it forms a 
part of tlieir education and their training.” 

‘’True,” cried Mrs. Greatlicart, thus enlightened; “I dare say you 
are right. But, reverend ur, what shall I do when this Hester Somer¬ 
set-” 

“ Mary Sparks, madam.” 

“ This Mary Sparks calls agmn, shall 1 give her in charge to the 
police ?” 

“ I think not,” answered the member of the Fraud-Preventing 
Society. “ You say you liave lost as yet no plate or other valuables ; 
therefore, though morally conriDeed that she intends theft, being em¬ 
ployed by the gang, we lack proof to convict her. I am (£ opinion, in 
order to save needless trouble and unpleasant proceedings, you had 
better quietly at once dismiss Uie young woman, cautioning her never 
again to enter your house. Thus your interests mil be protected, and 
the wicked designs of tho knaves upon a respectable family deteted.” 

“I will follow your advice, sir,” sud Mrs. Greatheart; “and I most 
sincerely thank you, and' the excellent society to which you belong, for 
your tiz^y iuformatioa. Bless my soul! what an escape I nave had! But 
won’t you iionour me by taking a glass of wine before you leave?” 

Mrs. Greatheart brought forward the doeanters, at the conteDts of 
wliich Mr. Smith cast a veiy lo&ging ^e: he, however, shook his head, 
a^ murmured something smut lU Ming contrary to hu principles and 
his practice to indulge in vinous dxinksi and ye^ smiling benevplcntly, 
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he said, on second thoughts, as he felt much exhausted in prosecuting 
the duties of his office, he would take one glass. This being done, the 
reverend functionary retired to pursue his philanthropic way through 
the streete of iniquitous London; while tho excited Mrs. Greatheart 
hastened to reveal all she had learned to the divers members of her 
astonished &mily« 

Mr« Pike having, as we have seen, made himself acquainted with the 
addresses of tho respeotiTC parties in whose femtlies Hester gave her 
music lessons, found no difficulty in following up rapidly his plan of 
action. The consequence was, that, in two days, he nad called at all 
the houses frequented by the poor pianoforte teacher. Wc have g^veu 
the above visit os an example of his mode of proceeding; and since he 
carefully concealed the whereabout'’ of the Society’s Chambers, and 
bad aa^ted the widcly-^sprcad and most blinding appellation of 
« Smitli,^ he ran little or no risk of detection. 

His mission being done, the Reverend Mr. Smith, with his white 
neckerchief and black silk stockings, vanished from the scene, and the 
** Fraud-Proven ting Society*’ was solemnly on t readied in its accustomed 
secrecy \ the terrible cflects, as they boro on tho fortunes of Hester, only 
remained. 

coAFTRa xvni. 

MI9FOBTCKi:S ACCOUULATR OK QESTER. 

It bo happened that the house of Mrs. Greatheart was tho first which 
Hester visited after the labours of Mr. Pike had been brought to a dose. 
Little suspecting wliat a talc bad l»ceii cominuoicatod to the iniiiates, 
the young teacher came, as usual, to give musical instruction to Mrs. 
Greathoart's two daughters. The servant opened the door to her oa at 
other times, and she proceeded to the drawing-room; but tho piano re- 
mmned locked, and there was somethiug extraordinary in the demeanour 
of the children, who did not welcome her. or hang upon her ami as on 
former occasions, but shrank away in aversion or fear. 

Presently Mrs. Greatheart, in a cold aud stately manner, entered the 
room. She gosed slowly around, apparently in search of some object, and 
muttered to herself: No, notiiing is gone, and there is nothing hore to 
take—we are safe.” 

The lady then bent a keen inquiring look on Hester, neither bowing 
nor nodding. The surprise of the latter increased. 

<‘So, you are come. Miss Innocent. Very well; now, perhaps you 
will have the goodness to leave tlio house again.” 

And why, dear madam?’* asked Hester, in great trepidation. 

^ Of course you don’t know why—you are ignorant of everything— 
ah I this is a part of tiie system, as tm * Fraud-Preventing Society’ in¬ 
forms me.” 

** System 7 Frand-Prev enting Society ?*’ 

** part of the education, the training—apparent innocence, kind¬ 
ness, gentleness, and so on. Oh! it is shocking! What a dicadful 
wo^ we live in 1” 

Madam I what does all this mean? tell me I'* cried Hester, in her 
eagerness and distress, seixing the arm of Mrs. Greatheart. 

**Off] girll” exclaimed the other,' repulsbgher. Pollute me not 
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with jouT to^h.” But preseatly. half^rulentin^, she added, Poor fhiU ! 
1 pity you Deverlhelesi; to early to be led into the paths of vioe^but not 
you so much as your employers are guilty-^that di^adAil gang 
** A gAQgv Wdam?*' 

Of course: that gang, that regularly organised body of thae?ei» Uioee 
clever adepts at knavery who send youug girls such as you into respect* 
able London families. Your name is uot Hester Somerset; that is only an 
assumed one. But words are useless. The hdiours the ezoefient 
‘ Fnud*Preventing Society’ are fast breaking up the iniquitous systeak^^ 

Where is this society, that I may fly to them and defend my charac¬ 
ter?” cried Hester, wildly. 

I don’t know,” said Mrs. Greatheait, in a cold accent; “ it is a secret” 

Ah I did a man--*did a lawyer named Pike tell you this?” 

^‘Certwly not; I know nothing of such a person; my information 
was given me by a clergyman. But worda I repeat, are utterly thrown 
away. I cannot attempt to reform you; I can only pity; sod since no 
plate, or any other valuable articic seems to have di8ap])eared— 

**T1u 8 is dreadful! insupportable!*’ cried Hester, feeling acutely the 
implied accusation of theft. 

** I shall not, young woman, give you in charge to a constable. Indeed, 
I am instructed to let you go.” 

Hear me, madam !*' exdaimed Ilcster, sobbing and dropping on her 
knees; ” you are deceived in the person; there is some dreaiuul mistake. 
My father, though in prison, is an honourable man, and I am his honest 
child, who would rather starve than commit a theft. Pause, then, and 
make further inquiries.” 

I cannot do it—I cannot bo mixed up in tlic matter. I hate police* 
courts, and I tremble at givingcvidcnce at the Old Bailey. ItooKyou, 
girl, to teach my cluldren more on your pretty appearance and pleaeing 
address than on any real recommendation. 1 snail be wiser for the 
future. Now, if you please, quietly leave the house. Stay, I owe you for 
two lessons: here is tiie money—go!** 

^^And without any fortbr explanation, madam? Bitter—hitter, 
indeed, is the peraecution I bear I” Hester looked at the two children, 
for whom she had conceived a strong affection; her eyes brinuned with 
tears, and in spite of their coldn e s s For they had been instructed how to 
behave by their mother—sile stooped to embrace them. Will you, too, 
believe me wicked and guilty ? One day, if God be willing to spare my 
life, you shall love me agmn.” 

The children, os Hester’s tears drof^ied on their faces, felt itil their 
former aflectlon revive; and, swayed by Nature’s instincts, they feigot 
the stem lessons of their parent. They clung around her neck, mid said 
she should not leave them; and Hester, in the depth rf her own sorrow, 
and love for her little pupils, lost all command of henelf. Even Mrs. 
Greatheart, for the moment, was affected; she turned her head aode, and 
whispered, *^Poor being! tile must have a good heart after oil Alas! 
that one like her should be made an instrument of evil by abandoned 
men. No, 1 sec through it—she is ^acting*—*tis the part she is taught 
to perform. 1 must do my duty.” 

The motber then advanced, and drew her children away frw the em¬ 
bracing arms of Hester. She calmly rang the bell, and dewed the 
semot to show die ** yom^ woman” out. The poor mutio teacher, for- 
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bearior to offer another ohaervationf quitted Che room, Mn. Gmtbeart 
hereen suapoionalj following her to m door, to see that sodding was 
porlomed^ Then that lad; returoed to her children, her mbd matly 
veUeTed, and feeling reiy grateful for the kind waraiog given her oy the 
benevolmt Hr. Smith. 

What was Heater’s coDstemaUon when, during the following week, 
she found every house at which she called to instruct her pupils a place 
of hostility I Here she was recrived with threats, there accosted with 
hitter and cuttuig reproof; while some, giving no explanation at all, 
drove her from their doors. 

Again, in her heart-brokenness, she applied to the ina^^rate; but 
that functionary, remembering her situation in connexion with Mr. Pike, 
and the delusion under which, he considered, she laboured, would not 
grant a summons for the attorney to appear. He could not, srid the 
magistrate, consistently with his duty, continue to annoy a respectable 
professional gentleman by these groundless and frivolous accusations, 
who came forward to show that Mr. Pike was the clergyman, the Mr. 
Smith, the member of the ** Fraud-Preventing SorietyP No one but 
Hester Somenct, the singular]; deluded young woman. The idea was 
absurd; and such statements he (the magistrate) hod not by any means 
time to attend to. Then very sagely he gave Hester advice to dis¬ 
miss these strange notions from her mind with respect to the attorney 
who acted for her father’s creditors. He pitied her friendless situation, 
but, alas 1 there were too many young women circumstanced like herself 
in London. He hoped, inde^, that she would never join a gang of 
thieves; that she would profit by his friendly words, and continue to get 
an honest living. 

Heater would spare her father pain, and avoid exciting in him that 
anger, fearful but unavailing, whtcli, ou some occasions, he had evinced 
against his persecutors: she forbore, therefore, disclosing to him what had 
happened. Let him drag ou his monotonous days in the prison, sorrow¬ 
ful enough, but not in torture. She only would drink of the last bitter 
cup—she onl^ would writhe under feelings insulted, exasperated—she 
only would witness the frail canoe her hand hod been pre|)aring to save 
her fother from fortune’s wreck, shattered to pieces on toe pitiless rooks: 
let him beliero the slender ark stiU breasts the waters; for even that 
idea may cheer and*bcguile his weary hours. 


ClUFTKB XIX. 

HABTLXT Aia> MB. PIKE HATE ANOTHEB COBVEBERCE. 

The fountinn has been cut off agmu, and the stream must dry up,” 
said Mr. Pike to Hartley. You see I grow quite poetical, sir—ha! ha! 
Jn plain words, our plan has answered admirably; tbe people have all 
shut their doors agmnst the girl, so her money-making in th^ woy is for 
ever at au end.” 

** You are a clever knave, my friend^t very clever knave!” 9aid Hart¬ 
ley, shaking the little man by the hand. 

** Not a knave, air, if you please. Tlirough these exertions, do I not gain 
a title to my annui^, wbic^ being Iwd by, will form a provisioii for a 
peaoefol and happy old age? Do 1 not, by btfflbg the deiigui ef the 
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daughter^ aid in working out & just punishment for the &thet? Yes, a 
just puni^ment for his pride, and for his haviog-^pardon mo^blighted 
your happiness by de&auding you of the woman you loved* How then 
can I be a knave for keeping Mr* Somerset in a place he so richly de» 
serves ? I should rather deserve the character were I to assist him in 
escaping from prison, and so violate the laws of this country. No, no, 
Mr. H^ey, ctdl me not a knave/* 

The moody Templar smiled, and begged the attorney’s pardon. The 
word was not utterra as a term of reproach, but of commendation. Mr. 
Pike was satisfied, and bolted his office door, lest any client might enter 
without first knocking. 

But your inner door,” observed Hartley, stands open; I hope your 
servant is not there to overhear us.” 

** I have no servant,” sud the fundholder: ** I—I can’t afford such a 
thing. Servants are ruinous beings, and I am endeavouriug to save a 
little for my old years.” 

Well, I confess this girl, tiiis Hester Somerset, troubles mo greatly; 
indeed, she seems so persevering, that one would think the creature really 
imagines she shall ultimately defeat us; that is, obtain her father’s free¬ 
dom. No sooner do wo dnve her from one point, than she flies to 
another.” 

Exactly; we cut off the plant one day, only to see it sprout up the 
next as vigorous as ever.” 

Can wo not put an end to this altog^her?” 

*^How?” said Pike, turning up inquiringly his shrivelled fime. 

‘^By removing the girl.” 

Itemoving her?” 

** Yes, that she may trouble us no more.” 

There is danger in that,*’ said Mr. Pike, thoughtfully; ^'danger to 
yourself as well as to me.” 

“Pshaw! danger.” 

“ Miss Hester is no infant; the other was an infant, and couldn’t tell 
tales; we canted that other off, and it was dropped in the street 
Wherever tho child may now he—if she isn’t dean—I hope she is an 
honest servant, and so not the worse for the cliange. Ob 1 yes, I trust 
the dear innocent I bore away from the halls of pride and luxury, is now 

“ ^ever mind that child, and don't allude to things of past yean; in 
truth, I hod nearly forgotten that matter of Somerset’s eldest cMId,”] ob¬ 
served Hartley, moving in his chair rather uneasily* 

“ What can we do with this young woman?” asked hb. Pike. 

“ Thrust her out of the way-^stop her hand, and silence her tongue.” 

The emaciated limbs of the miser trembled in his old black clothes, and 
his cheek took a livid hue* as he slowly turned his eyes to Hartley. 

“ What ails thee, friend?” whispered the Templar. 

“’Tis dangerous, I say; far too dangerous.” 

“ What ?” 

llic^spilling— of—^her—blood!” 

** Hiimiss such a thought; you mistake me entirely. I would not have 
thee burden thy Nnsttivc coiisrience with the memory of a murder. I 
meditate nothing aranst tibe life of Che giri.” 

Mr. Pike breathM again, and, wiping Iw forehead with his coarse cotton 
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bandkercliief, hxs agitaUon passed awa}r> while a satisfied smile drew up 
the corners of his thin mouth. 

I simply wish,” observed Hartley, **that she should bo taken out of 
London-^uietly, but permanently, out of London. Can you devise no 
means 

Mr. Pike mused, his chin resting on his hand; in a few minutes he 
spoke: 

Mr. Hartley, I have, on several occasions, run considerable risks. Tlie 
matter of the negeut-street miHiner, with die feigned illness of Mr. 
Somerset, and the alleged robbery in Oxford-streot, went off well enough; 
but the affiiir of die spoiled picture was rather an awkward business, for I 
was summoned before tho magistrate; wliile tliis last tiansaction—my 
personating tho Reverend Mr. Smith, member of the ^ Fraud Preventing- 
Societv/would, If discovered, place me in a very dan^rous position; 
nevcrdieless, I will novel* flinch^I am again at your service.” 

‘‘ Worthy man,” said Hartley, ‘‘you shall lose nothing by your fidelity, 
depend upon it.'^ 

“ It has just occurred to me that wc miglit cause Miss Hester to he 
caiTie<l away from London in a very natural manner. 1 mean, that the 
act, should it conio to light, will apjiear to the world by no moans strange, 
but only one of those bold deeds which so frequoutly occur, prompted by 
hucnati passions. At tho same time, come wliat may, the party who do« 
coys the young woman will have to bear all the odium tiiat may attach 
to tho outrage.” 

“ A very good'^a capital idea. But who will bo fool enough to dope 
with this needy child?” 

“ 1 have gzunod Information that a young man is deeply in love with 
her, and that Miss Hester has rejected his suit, probably because he is dc* 
formed—a hunchback.” 

Pike's meditated project wjis instantly apparent to the clear head of 
Hartley, and ho saw how much might be mode of the incident 

“A liuuchback?—ishe in a low walk of life?” 

“ He is a vioUo-playcr in the orchestra of a minor theatre.” 

Another idea rose in Uie fiendish mind of Hartley. Even his family 
pride was second to his revenge, lie would rather that his niece were 
the wife of a ploughman than of a peer. Hester borne off, and married 
to a theatrical musician, a Iiideuus deformed being—here agmn he should 
humiliate his enemy, proud, although in prison; and here turn one screw 
more iii the instrument of torture. 


Mr. Pike, I approve of your scheme, but I leave the details, and the 
cairying out of the business, entirely to yourself, being satisfied as to your 
sound judgm^t^t and unvaiying o^aciw. Remember, my friend, how¬ 
ever great your exertions may be, you s^U lose nodiing, I repeat, by your 
fidelity.” 


CflATTEB XX. 

A COmE-HOnSE KEAn TBE FLEET PRlSOK.—THE HUKCnBACK UDSICIAM 

18 TEMPTED TO COHMIT A TILLAKT. 

As the pedestrian passes through Farringdon-stroct, the naving'Stones of 
vriiich cover the renowned Fleet River, up which, in days or old, l>utch and 
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other European ships were wont to sail, on hostile or commerdal rarpoees 
intent, as far as the bridge that spanned tiie stream at the foot of Holbom^ 
hill,—as the pedestrian, we say, wends through the time-honoured thorough- 
ftre, his attention is drawn to a remarkable fact It consists in the me¬ 
lancholy exhibition of a continued series of spirit-vaults and undertakers’ 
shops. On the east side above the Fleet Prison the principal portion of the 
houses belongs to publicans and undertakers, and their places of business 
occur, 08 if by the mutual consent of the owners, nearly alternately. 
The common observer will conclude that the men of black, those Irien^ 
of death, those familiars of the charnel-house, have ensconced themielves 
there bemuse spirit-shops abound, well knowing that these invariably 
bring great custom to their dark profession. They might naturally 
reason on the advantage of beiog upon the spot, for as the draught of 
fiery poison kills, so no time would be lost in huddling the victims into 
their narrow homes, and bearing them away where the ** drum” shall 
cease to exdte, and the tavern brawl be heard no more. 

We are, however, induced to ascribe the plionomenou to another 
cause. We must travel back even a few centuries on the |^at dusty 
rood of London records, in order to obtain a solution of the enigma. 
We think, then, the memorable ** House” connected with our narrative, the 
Fleet Prison, originally gave rise to this superabundance of »irit-marts 
and undertaken* shops. Who so thirsty as prisoners ? The ned Indian 
pants after the ‘‘fire-water" not more eagerly than, raerally speaking, 
the man of aorrow and of debt. Spirits might not have been publicly 
sold in the prison, but the old wardens, for a small bribe, winked at their 
introduction through the gate. Where did men dio so fast as within 
those damp, unwholesome dens? Physical suffering was there, when 
Newton and Bambridgc bad recourse to the chmn, and plied the scourge; 
broken hearts were there, when many an unhappy inmate, virtuous, nut 
unfortunate, pined without hope. 

Oh! yes, the Fleet Prison was the great patron of the spirit-seller and 
the coffin-maker. The “ House** brought them large custom; they 
drove a thriving business within tlie shadow of its grim walls} and 
therefore these merchants established marts close by; while, generation 
after generation, the sons have perpetuated the trade, and are loth, even 
at the present hour, to quit the scene where their fore&thers amassed so 
much money. 

At the time of our story, the street was called Fleet Market, vegetable 
stalb and butchers' shambles being ranged along the centre of the 
thoroughfare. We must enter a small coffee-house which stood at the 
comer of an alley on the west side. The room was divided into a series 
of little boxes painted red, the partitioo between each box being about 
five feet high. In the early paii of the day, the house was much fre¬ 
quented, because gardeners aud other market folks usually rise with the 
sun ; after its setting, the place was solitary enough. 

At this coffee-house, Flemruing, when not engaged at the theatre, 
frequently spent hU evening. lie had how drawn himself up in the 
corner of the inner box. His usual cup of coffee was drunk, and he was 
busily engaged with the old stump of a pen copying music. He con- 
tinuM fer a considerable time absorbed in tou occupation, when a 
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MntlemaA^ dresaed in rusty black, quietly stole into the box, and seated 
oirasclf on the extremity of the form. The coifee^room was almost 
deserted; Flemmisg, th^fore, turned rather angrily towards the 
truder, and looked at him as much as to say, "Could you not seat your- 
self elsewhere? there is plenty of room." 

But the stranger did not take the implied hint; he only looked bard 
and kindly at the bunvhbank, and eren shuffled a little nearer towards 
him. 

"Oh! is it you, Mr. Jones?" s^ Flemming. " I beg pardon; I am 
glad to see you." 

Mr. Jones extended hU hand to the hunchback, smiling benignantly. 
He did not take off his hat, the brim of which was remarkably wide, 
but ho quietly pressed it further oter hU eyes; his drawn-up shirt- 
collar. too, concealed much of the lower part of his face, the mouth only 
being seen, extending from one white linen point to the other. 

It was at this coffee-house that Flemming first met Mr. Jones, who 
appeared to him a singularly diacroct and quiet person. Mr. Jones in¬ 
troduced himself as a man of letters and an author; but, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with Flemming's pursuits, he immediately, in addition to his 
literary prcdilectious, profewd a great love for the divine art of music, 
ludee^ Mr. Jones had seented to take a strong interest in the welfare 
as well as tlie occupation of the solitary young mau ; aud the poor de¬ 
formed, rarely receiving courtesy or attention, felt his gratitude awakened, 
while his heart warmed towards this stranger. 

" May I presume," said the gentleman in rusty black, after a little de¬ 
sultory conversation, and edging more closely to Flemming—may I 
presume to wish you joy?" 

Joy!—on wliat account? Because we brouglit out a new piece last 
night at tlio theatre? Yes, it was ratlier successful.” 

" Nntisense!" said Mr. Jones. " I allude to more personal matters. 
I allude to a subject which, it appears to me, will greatly aflbct your 
happiness in life. Ah! I scarcely know why, my dear young gentleman, 
but 1 have taken a great fancy to you; my heart yearns to you even as to 


a son. 


Upon this, the worthy man looked tenderly at the hunchback, and 
gently pressed his hand. 

" i am much obliged to you, rir, for the interest which you take 


m me. 


It may be," pursued the old gentleman, " that having lost my own 
beloved son, having mourned over the grave of my only child, I see in 
you his likeness, his thoughtful, ktelligcat features renewed. But spare 
me, I beseech you; these sad reiDetnbrances are too much for me. 
Enough Ujat I watch over your deeriiues, and pray for your happiness. 
I am poor, very poor, or I would immediately do something for you in a 
pecuniary way; as it is, I can only advise ana direct." 

Mf. Jones was silent for a few minutes; his manner was deeply ab- 
•traem; yet, in familiar pbme, we may say he was meditating on the 
best way to spring upon his game, and was bearing carefully tboni the 
bush. 

** Yes, my dear youth, I wish you Co be happy; consequently I must 
feel much interest in your eonnerion with that young and amiable lady, 
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ivho, I have reason to believe, possesses your heart. Ah! the tender 
passion—I spealc from the experience of early yean^ia the great source 
of all real joy in this poor and barren world Tell me, I ask, may I not 
wish you joy ? Has not the dear young creature accept your suit?*’ 

Deep gloom shadowed the countenance of Fiemming, and he cast at 
the man who addressed him a look full of anguish, but did not speak, 

^‘Foor youth!—unhappy child T said the sympathising Mr. Jones, 
alias our old friend, Mr. Pike. ** I read the truth; she has refused you. 
But why so cost down ? There is hope yet.’* 

None—none I** said Flemmiog, with a groan. 

Oh! yes, there is hope. I know what woman is; experience has 
taught mo the grand secret. The lore of woman is always to be won.” 

But not by mo—not by a being liko me!” 

“Yes, by one like you. Your features are dne^Antlnous•‘like—your 
mind is the mind of a philosopher and a poet. I affirm, Mark Flemming, 
you are in every respect womy of Miss Somerset!” 

The poor hunchback looked incredulously at the speaker, and shook 
his head. 

“ Partiality, my good friend, has rendered you blind.” 

“No; T can see,” said Mr. Pike, for so shall we now call the counter* 
feit Jones; “and I can appreciate, too. But listen. If the dear and 
beautiful girl has, through ignorance of your merits, indeed refused you, 
I niP. not one to advise hunrility on your part. Humility never won a 
victory over tlie will ami heart of woman. Believe a man deeply read in 
tho book of liurnaii nature, who says it: we must not kneel, but rather 
take higher ground after being repulsed. And why ? because man is the 
superior animal; yes, remember thb—the superior animal, my boy. ’Tis 
ours not to cringe and pray, but to conquer and command 1” 

Tlie little lawyer, on making tliis bold, and, in his opinion, manly and 
philoso[)hica] a^^sertiou, struck the table with his clenched fist. 

“Ala^l" said Fiemming, “what you say may be true or false; it 
concerns me little. 1 only feel that Miss Somerset is lost to me for ever 
—«he loves another !” 

“That^s it, is it? So much the better; more glory lu triumphing 
over A rival.” 

Why. you speak as though the (aric were nothing to conquer a 
wo[nan*s antipathies, and bend her to our \rilL” 

“ And it is nothing,” said Mr. Pike, in a confident tone; “ that irf, 
nothing when one is resolved to do it. The brave of heart must triumph; 
it is the law of nature. But tell me candidly, do you think your hap* 
piooss would be enhanced by Miss Somerset burning your wife?” 

The eyes of the hunchback sparkled and flashed, until, like diamonds, 
they seemed to be instinct with light; the glow of enthusiasm mounted 
from his checks to his forehead. Rinng from the form, he whispered 
into Pike*6 car: 

“ To possess her would be paradis e to live without her ia—” 

“ Very well; I understand. Your passion is precisely what it should 
be, and, if gratified, will form tho spring of all earthly oliss. My dear 
youth—my adopted son—if I may be allowed to call you so—the young 
lady, never fear, shall be yours 

Mr. Pike moved out ^ the box, and Indeed cautiously around; no 
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Ustener was noar; one old man only, at the extremity of the rooni) hung 
asleep over his toast The time had come when the house was usually 
closed for the night s hot he crossed to the waiter and ordered two cups 
of coffee, saying that be and his iriend wished to remain half an hour 
longer, luiving some parUcular business to transact 

Pike returned to Flemming, and he now spoke in low, cautious 
whispers. For a long time the hunchback was a patient listener, while 
the other appeared to be proposing some plan for execution. Pike was 
cold and emm, but the nervousness and excitability of Flemming were 
roused to a (earful degree. 

** I would win ber^l would marry her !** cried the latter; but to 
disregard her own feelings and wishes—to compel her to become my 
wife—this is base; this is an outrage not to be contoniplated.*' 

You reason falsely, dear youth. I am a man of experience; I know 
the world, and human nature; I am a strong advocate, too, for all that 
is humane and honourable. Look you, what peasant or beggar-boy is 
this she has set her affections on? A scamp, uo doubt; a drutikon, idle 
vagabond, who, iit for nothing else, enlisted as a common soldier, and is 
now sunk in dissipation, or worn by disease, in a foreign land.’’ 

Ah!” smJ Flemming, eagerly, that’s a good view of the question; 
such an idea never struck inc before. Thank you, thank you! I will 
believe tlila” 


Why, to save her from such a wretel) would bo a movitorious deed. 
Womeu will not understand or believe what is good for them. Obstinacy 
is the besetting sin of the dear, pretty creatures. But bo it yours to 
rescue Miss Somerset from her evil position, and make hiv happy.” 

Against her will?” asked Flemming. 

“ Yes, against her will.” 

This is singular reasoning, I confess, and quite new to me.” 

It is philosophical, sound, and good, neveithcless.” 

But a serious ^fficulty occurs to me. How, in the name of law and 
the holy church, shall 1 induce Miss Somerset to marry me?” 

Why,” answered Pike, “ in these cases, we caunot alwoys do as we 
wish. Circumstances are our masters. Wc must use compmsion.” 

‘‘Fiend!” said Flemming, winding his musetdar, trembling iiugcrs 
about Pike’s arm; “are you a man or a devil?” 

“Tlie first, I hope; and, perhaps, your good genius.” 

An infernal one, rather, leading me on to sin and perdition 1” 

Mr. Pike saw at once that Flcinnung {>osses5cd liigh and stern prin¬ 
ciples. He had, therefore, to coll into requisition all his lo^^cal powers 
in order to bear these principles down. His sophistry so far succeeded, 
that, in a brief time, he lulled to rest the first relwl emotions which virtue 


and a sense of right raised in Flemming’s breast. 

“But admit you reason rightly,” said the hunchback, “in assci'ting 
that, to work out good ends, we must frequently have recourse to mcaus 
apparently evil, is it probable or possible that Miss Somerset, after such 
a terrible transaction, would ever love me?” 

“ Certainly she would; your kindness will soothe her; she will become 
acquainted with your wortn and superior intellect. Hei* former prepos* 
sessions will vanish, and love, the deep and entire love of a wife, will be 
the result.” 
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could I belk?c thu, or tbftt luch indeed would be tbe haaff 
coBOequeoce, I would risk breakiDg for once tbe law of man, and 
pardon of God for violating 

Tho clock on St. Aodrew’i«hilI struck twelve. 

‘^Please, gentlemen,’' sadd tbe waiter* drawing near to tbe box^ ^^tbe 
half hour is up, and we must shut the house * 

The two rose tc^ther and, having wd for their refreshment, walked 
forth into the street. A little longer Pike urged his friend to make op 
his resolve on the subject \mder conrideration. Flemming wavered and 
argued, being tossed on a ecu of perplexity. One moment be repulsed 
hk companion as a monster, and the next, listening to his reasonings, 
and blinded by his o^vn passion, he regarded him as an oracle of wisdom. 
Nevertheless, be prayed for another day to contidet of tbe matter; and 
once moi^e thanking the pseudo man of letters for the warm interest 
which he took in bis wel£^, the hunchback returned to his lodgings. 


Chaptsb XXI. 

THE STnUOOLE BETWEEIS TICE AND VrXTUX. 

Fi.emms5 G threw himself upon his bed, yet it was not to slumber. 
The brain was in a state of too intense activity; the blood rushed along 
their 'Singling channels" too tumultuously to admit of the approach of 
tho balm^distilling angel of sleep. Thoughts, schemes, hopes, fears, 
horrible ideas, like wave on wave, followed each other, and nooded his 
soul. Yet the fair being, the si^ject of all bis wild cogitations, was 
asleep in tho apartment above him. Her mind, though steeped in 
sorrow, was free from guile, therefore the an^l spread liis downy win* 
sowing wings over her, and soothed her with visions of radiance and 
beauty, and opened to her pure sprit glimpses as of a iairer world. 

Flemming regarded Hester as his victim, and yet in the light of his 
cherislied wife. Then the idea presented itself of her aversion, of her 
horror at his deformity; and such thoughts were followed by the con- 
viction that Dothing short of stratagem or force would ever make 
her his. 

The wily arguments of the Tempter possessed their due weight; yet 
Flemming's judgment was sound enough to enable him to distinguish 
right from wrong ; and he could not disguise tbe fact that, in carrying 
Hester away from her home and her father, and urging her to become 
his wife against her will, he shoald commit a heinous crime. The ques¬ 
tion to be decided was, should he, preserving his honour and hones^, 
stoically abandon her, or, listening cto his passion, perpetrate tbe 
wrong? 

his mind, by a course (d profligacy, becomo hardened, or had his 
principles been less high and fixed, hu Ime of conduct would soon have 
' necn adopted, and the struggle, if any, easily brought to a close. But 
now, all that was pure oud noble was opposed to Jl that was black and 
selfish. Virtue combated with Vice* His heart, m a word, was like a 
battle-^und, where the fiends strove with angels. 

Mm ermine!” be muttered to himself; *‘she shall be mine. Tbe 
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deflpued hunchback, the mocked, the trampled on, the loathed^ know 
one bliss at least before he dies.’* 

His hands clutched the bed-clothes; his ^es In the darkness gleamed 
wildly, and he lay for some moments in a dream of happiness. But 
sneeo^y his better ieelings reyired; the voice of conscience sounded 
through the chambers of his soul; the distress of Hester, the anguish of 
the imprisoned &ther, appalled his fancy, and above all, the unprotected, 
friendl^ positioxi of the dutiful child made appeal to his mercy, and the 
thought of doing her this grievous wrong cut mm to the heart. 

Ausl poor wanderer on the desert of a despised existence ! weak 
struggler with the strong passions of humaniu! we would throw a 
over tiiat night of ment^ conflict and keen suturing. Thou didst strive 
long against the sweeping tide of all that is evil in our nature; but the 
Tern] ter was there. The Sends held out to thee the intoxicating joy of 
rin, and the barreu bliss of virtue. They maddened thy soul with their 
hellish cup, and they triumphed. Thou wouldst make the helpless one 
thy victim. 


THE FLOWER GATHERERS. 

BT J. K. CABrBBTBR. 
nasT votcB. 

Gatiiciiinu flowers at (he break of morn, 

Outs is no life for tlio world to scorn; 

Roving the woods, or tiic meadows green, 

Seeking the nooks where the elves iiave been. 

StCONP VOICE. 

Fluckine earth*s gems from their mossy bed 
Where the modest violet hides iU head; 

Or culling the blooms of the sweet Imre-bcII 
Down in the dells where tbc fairies dwell. 

BOTH VOICES. 

lAdy, arise from your golden sleep 
Laden we cone from die forest deep; 

Here ar*. tbe flowers of your early dreams 
Cull’d from the banks of the woodland streams. 

PIBST VOICE. 

Ho! for the woods at the break of day I 
Up with die sun and away I away! 

On! what a bealdiful life is ours, 

Sliakiog the dew frop^thc woodland flowers. 

saWhn voice. 

Seeking the spots where the cowslips lie 
Hidden all from the world's dull eye, 

Laden we come with our flowrets lair 
Scenting the path with their perfume nre. 

lOTB. 

Lady, arise, dec. 
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HODGE-PODGE. 

Mmdj leguaif of food fuitauei. 

Kmff Mm, 

Bid tby uilor mako thj douUet of chaageabtc tafEetflt for tby mind it 4 rery 
opal. Twe^ih yiffkt, 

CflUROH Bells.— Napoleon's heart was not one easily touched^ nor is 
there proof that he ever loved any one or anything; and yet the sound of 
village bells moved him to his aouL At such times he trembled with 
emotioQ) broke off the most serious conversation, and would stop to 
listen. It recalled to his mind tlie days of his youth which he spent at 
BrieoDO. He was then happy, and never since. This kiog^maker, this 
Colossus that did bestride tLe world, wlio toyed with crowns, and chiuned 
enslaved nations to his iron car, was great, but unhappy. His mighty mind 
fed upon itself, for want of that sympathy (or which it unconsciously 
longed, but was in very deed incap^Ic. lie was what Bacon calls ** a 
heart eater,’** 

Natiokal Character.— A bundle of anecdotes, perhaps, will throw 
moTo light on this than a duller and more ohiborato dissertation. Vol- 
t^re, who called Holland the country of canards, canatts:, canaille,^' 
hit off a truth when he add the English are grown-up men, the French 
children, and the Gormans old creatun^s in their dotage.” I am uncer¬ 
tain whether it was the same toad'hearted, sneering inSdol who said 
** the French rule the land, the English the and the Germans tho 
cloudsand added, that ** the English had all the hardness of their own 
steel, without its pilish: and, in the spirit of old Froissart, who, speak¬ 
ing of some great festival of Richard of Dounlcaux, says, the ** English 
took their disport melancholy, after their o;vn fashion,** he calls us, in 
Candide, I thiuk, les Anglais qiii ne rient [las.** It was an English 
poet who wrote: 

There's such a charm in inclanclioly, 

1 would not, if 1 could, be gay." 

Of the triple race that inhabits Gr&tt Britain, there are many clmroc- 
teristic remarks extant. Lord John Russoll once observed, in the House 
of Commons, of the real triste, sturdy, j^rumbling John Bull, If a man ou 
coming to this country were to shut his eyes aud keep his ears open, ho 
would conceive it to be one of the most miserable nations in existence; 
but if he were to take the other course, to open his eyes atid slmt his 
cars, he would then think it one of the Iiappicst in the world.” 

The West Indians used to say that the throe classes of nigger- 
drive vs*’ were positive, comparative, and superlative. The English, good- 
unturod, hut sombre, were bad; the Irish, impetuous, worse; but the 
Scotch, cautious and persevering, tho very devil. An old proverbial 
saying happily dcscriws the triple-sl^idA cox'd: An Irishman is 

never at peace but when he’s in a quarrel ; the Scotchman is oul^' at 
home when he's abroad; and the Englishman Is only contented when he's 
finding fault.” 

The Lovs of PoWES.^It is, perhaps, an interesting trait of that 

acquisitiveness,” as Gall would call it, that fonus so great a portion of 

* *<Tho parable of Fyvbogoras is dark, but true. * Cor no odito.* . . . lltoee 
that want friends to open Uwmsolvcs to arc coDnibali of their own hearts.''-^Racoii. 

So says the Oernian aphorimn—* 

A millatone and the human hoaK are driven ever round; 

they have nothing ehe to grind, they must themselves be ground.” 
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the ambitiGn of conquerora, that Cortes lored rich jewels; and though he 
was a gentleman by birth and bis dress was simply he wore in his bonnet 
olasp stones of incredible raluo. Cesar, Suetonius says, liked to balance 
in hu hand large pearls. 

Tm Bliivdness 07 Sel7«lotb.«^( There is an old English legend 
that the lark and the toad have changed eyee,) You have no sweet 
song/' said the lark to the toa<L ** How dull your eyes arc,’’ replied the 
toad to the larL Thus, by gUndng at the defect of another, we con^ 
trive to hint at our own excellencies. 

A Pbikcs’s Favourite. —On a blade of gross a dewdrop hung pen* 
dulous, throbbing, and flashing with the changing lights of the diamond* 

How bright I am, though bom in a moment,” it said. The winds caught 
those vain words, and bore them overtly bending, and waving, and whis« 
perin? grass. ** 1 shed,** it conrinued, ** a light over Uio hold, more bril* 
liant tliau tho momentary splendour of the rainbow that just vanished 
over my hcad.’^ The sun at the very instant went boliiud a cloud, the 
dewdrop became colourless os tlie dullest raiudrop, aud perishing like 
the thousand de^ drops that have gone before it, and the tliousands that 
will follow, it melted into the dork furrow. 

A Simile.— I low like a cackling M.P., with his one abortive, irnpracti* 
cable, or nuschievous idea, is to a brood lien uttompting to hatch a chalk 

Whited Sepulcuses.—How many persons in the world resemble a 
mummy case, cmblasonc<l widi gilt and paint, but within empty, or full of 

dead 11 )oil’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

The Defokmkp.—a beautiful soul in a deformed body is like tlie lark 
soaring to lieavcn, that np^xuirs like a falling star in the glow of sunset, 
though wheu we approach nearer wcfiud tlic dusky plumage and the dull 
eye of a poor song*uiid. 

A Labourer’s Life.—W hat a life is a labourer's! All day, that is life, 
he tills his field; and at night, tliat is death, be manures it with his body. 

The Verbal Hubllu.—To answer a bully with the coui'teousness of 
a gentleman is like defeudiug yourself with a ioil ogmust a two-handed 
sword. 

CouBETT.— This rough demagogue might, like the Athenian Phociou, 
be called appropriately enough, ** The Hatchet,” from the hewing force 
and cutting brevity of ins style. 

Tue PukS8 ."A stupid hiitding, who confesses by a series of dull 
bungles the merit of lus adversary's cause, is like Balaam, who blessed 
tliose whom he was paid to curse. 

Montrose.—D e Retz said of Montrose that ho never saw a man who 
more resembled liis ideal of the ancient heroes of Plutarch. 

Mecca.—T he Mecca of the {Resent day, to which wo turn In thought 
and prayer, is Mecha-nUm* 

A dull preacher who tells us of tlie joys of heaven is llko the cuckoo, 
whose monotonous voice heralds the delights of summer. 

Whig and Toby.— Xenophon says the aristocrats were of the country, 
the democrats of the cities. Thus our own mechanics ore Radicals, and 
our country gontleroea Tories. The isolated and scattered life of coun¬ 
trymen feroiat the union for political purposes, wliich tliat of a city eD« 
courages. 

Dionysius of Syracuse is almost tiie only instance in history of one so 
young as Pitt obtuniog the supreme power in his country■ 

yOL. XCII. RO» CCCLXVll* T 
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FURTHER REVELXTfOWS OF THE REVOLUTION OP 

BEBRUARY.* 

The Rerolution hMB ended by wrighing so heavily upon unfortnnete 
France, that there is scarcely a angle writer^ orator, or individual of an^ 
description to be (bund who will accept the reeponaibility of an event um* 
versally denounced as fatal. All parties are too happy in char^g destiny 
with the part which they took in this sad events wMch swaltow^ up at 
once the peace and prosperity of the country. With tht exception of a 
few ardent Socialists and Reds, its authors call it a suiprise^its mmistera 
a catastrophe. Even those who pride themselves with their revolutionary, 
heroism loudly decline the honour of having taken the initiative in so un« 
popular an enterprise. All parties plead to haring been carried by 
the impulse, but deny having originated or impacted the same. They 
reproach the powers that were for haring allowed themselves to be sur- 
pnsod, and the nation for having permitted itself to be conquered. Thie 
endeavour—common to all alike—to escape the curses of their country* 
men—this forced and striking homage made to public conscience, is a 
novel and instructive feature present^ to the historian. Never before 
was a government seen to come before the whole world and proclaim 
its origin and its advent to power to have been an immense national 
calamity. 

Among the various recriminatory arguments connected with the events 
of February, IS48, one not a little characteristic lias been the attempt to 
fix upon the Chamber of Deputies the outrages and violences of which the 
National Assembly was so often made the victim. Royalty protected 
itself by the majesty of an exile nobly supported, and the memory of a 
reign of eighteen years of paciBc prosperity and legal liberty, without an 
antecedent in French history. Ministers were preserved from reproach 
by the incontestable superiority of tbeir talents and the magnitude of their 
services. But hitherto no one has formally attempted the defence of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The late president of the chamber, M» Sauset, 
has been the first to fill up the void wanting in the parliamentary history 
of the last great Parisian catastrophe, and he has recourse to that effect 
to the repubucation and the re^discussion of the address. 

The policy of the Chamber/^ ho says, is in its address. We must 
republish its address and defend it: that is suffirient to justify it. 

“ The character of the Cliamber manifested itself in the days of Febru¬ 
ary. Its parliamentary conduct in the (ace of the revolution must be 
related in order to vindicate it. 

** Such a task would appev to be superfluous. Facts spe^ for them¬ 
selves sooner or later. Yet error has been propagated by so many inte- 


* La Cbsmbre dcs DcpuUt et La Revolution de Fcvtler. Par P. Savzet, 
Ancien President de la Chambre des Depute 

Histoire des Sod^tes Secretes et du Parti Republicain de ISSO i 1S48| Louis 
Philippe et la Revolution do Fewier* portraits; Sdmes de Conspirations, faits 
Inconnus. Par Luden de la Hoddo. 

Histoire de laRevolation de Fdvrier. Tu AUred Delvau, B^ei^taln intime de 
Ledru RolUn. 

Histoire da Gonvaroeuient Provisrire. Par M. Elias Begnsult, Ancien Chef 
da CaUmet da Ministie Provisoire de Vlnterieur. 
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rested pmoiie, and has been TeceWed as truth ao many wiilSlj blind, 
that, mr want of refutatioo, it has been iaiiy giuning more and more hold 
OQ Ae public mind. 

have thought it my duty to puhlisb such a refutation. As a deputy 
I only exercise a rig^it; as a present 1 fulfil a duty. Honoured by the 
Chamber with a confidence of ten years’ duration, identified by the Cham* 
ber with its destiny, 1 am not forsaken by it at the last extremity. I 
cannot allow the in which 1 took a part to he misrepresented, nor 
the deliberations over which I presided to be calumniated. The task of 
viodicating the memory of an assembly, which will become daily better 
understood and more regretted, is to roe a supreme and sacred obligation 
of fidelity and of gratiti^e. 

I would have fulfilled that taak before, but I was afraid of provoking 
among many good rocn recriminations that would be disagreeable at any 
time, but especially redoubtable in the midst of the terrible trials to wbicn 
men of all parties have been lately subjected.*' 

M. Sauset goes back in his iiiquiiy into the constitution of the cham* 
hers to 1846| when the return of a number of young men of birth, 
education, and fortune, had produced the greatest conservative majority 
that hod been known sinco 1330. Time was accompluhing its worlc 
slowly, and the rising generations were becoming more aud more aristo* 
cratio; but tlicro still existed repugnances and obstacles, which, it was 
universally felt, would be effaced by the succession of the amiable Duke 
of Orleans. The catastrophe which deprived France of that young 
prince left nothing in perspective but a stormy old age for the king, and 
the crisis of n regency, and served much to unsettle opinions, S^l tho 
chambers worthily represented the country. The magistracy, the army, 
science and fortune, politics and industry', the historical families of the 
past, os well as tiic brilliant illustrations of the present, were all, without 
an exception, to be found there. No osscmbly ever surpassed tho vi¬ 
gour of its political stru^les, or the oratorical triumphs of its princes 
of elocution. None that have preceded it can eclipse it in history ^ 
those which have followed have only shone by the lustre that it has 
legocied to them. The shameful scenes of provocation and pugilism, 
that have since so deeply humiliated France, were then unknown; the 
laws of correctional fiues, and parliamentary imprisonments, which have 
sprung from the neccstity of a republican representation, were not even 
oreamt of. The majority loved parliamentary liberty; but without the 
license of disorder; the opposition, which sought only a represcutative 
monarchy, had, within its bosom, many revolutionary natures, but their 
'MiaptioD^ violences were lost upon a house in which, according to M. 
Sauset, sat the eliie of tho most polished nation in the world. 

Unfortunately, the progress of a representative government is not so 
rapid as it is sure. The session of 1847 was passed in taldug measures 
to allay the prevalent dearth and distress, and in the celebrated debate on 
the Spanish marriages. This did not suffice for the burning impatience 
of the public; the chambers were accused of doing nothing. The 
ministry also became unpqiular. Electoral reform was invoked, not only 
for tho sake of political and rational progress, but as a moral indemnifi* 
cation. The chambers were accused of dependence on tho king’s will, of 
atock-jobbiDg, of wi ini f ft^tl subsidence; and not satisfied with these, and 
a hundred otiier the authoritiee were made response for 

x2 
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private crimee, nhich» ninfortuoatelj at that epochs cast dishonour over 
families \ and even when punishment attended upon the crime, it was 
attribuU^ to the omnipotence of public opinion, and not to the integrity 
of the Jaw. 

The constitutional opposition invited the masses to banquets, in order 
to obtain a popular echo to its words. But the bad passions so long 
cherished by the Secret Societies,'* seiiod upon the occasion, presented 
to them by these fatal divisions, to show themselves; the name of the 
hiag was proscribed, the most detestable doctrines were broached, and 
society was idaeed in a position of imminent peril. When the king 
opened tlio session of 1848, banquets of a still more thieatening cha¬ 
racter were invoked, no longer as oratorical safety-valves during 
liamentary vacation, but to war openly with the assembly, and to defy 
its power. The king unfortunately took the initiutivo, by his authoritative 
condemoation of the banquets, in his address to the chambers. The 
initiAtive taken, the majority was obliged to follow it out. Yet the 
chambers in its reply, while it gave its adhesion to the address from the 
throne, allowed the existence of passionate pn>vocation only among ini¬ 
mical bodies that hod no echo within its bosom; as to tbo rest, it was 
stigmatised us on impulse more or less irresistible. In the house of peers, 
M. de Montalembei't, for the first time, drew the prophetic picture of 
demagogy, rushing vict^irious from the summit of tno Alps over all 
Europe, to pimish it for having abandonihl Switn^rland, without even a 
helping hand, to the fuiy of the radicals. 'VUv president of the council, 
on his part, insisted with almost cr^uol eloquonci* on an alliance between 
monarchical and liberal France, with a magnanimous and reforming 
pontiff/' which might still luive saved all. The address, which was the 
reflected thought of the whole chauibers, passed. Little did the repre¬ 
sentatives tliink that at that moment they were imliting their own death- 
warrant, and the funereal oration of an extinct monarchy. 

M. Sauzet defends tills address at great length, and with such exceed¬ 
ing minuteness oF detail, that although ho insists upon its being the 
cxjivession of the well-considered opinions of die whole chambers, such a 
loving prolixity would appear to indicate, on the part of the worthy pre¬ 
sident, a parentage to each and ever)' paragraph. It is questionable 
whether such elaborate pleading was wanted, cither in a moral, or a 
]>o]iticAh or an Instorical point of view. As to the countenance lent by 
the chambers to Louis Philippic, he was tlic monarch of the day; and, 
although the empire was not more hurried into destruction by the exiled 
family, than the restoration was by the conspiracies of the younger 
braiu^ still both had also themsdves in great part to blame, and may 
well spore one another mutual recriminations, which are only profitable 
to thrir common enemies. Both also hail tlieir great and saving clauses 
—the restoration stopped France on the very threshold of disaster, and 
saved it from the disgrace of being broken up into provinces; the 
monarchy of 1830 kept back the threatening revolutionary torrents, and 
long preserved the country from the rising tide of anarchy.* 

* M Bautec quotes upon th$ subjoct of the Contineatal policy of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston at that period the tollowing energetic j^test of Count Nesielrodo; 

“ Whatever may be the predUeedons of the statesmen of Kngtind for that Ibrm 
of government which approaches most to their own,*wo acknowledge that we can¬ 
not understand what political iatervt they can have in propagafing on the 
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Such will bo the impartial judgmeot of the futare^ and iustoiy will 
never reproach the chamben of 1848, acknowledged as one of the most 
briUiant, in point of political talent and oratorical power, France ever 
potseieed, for its adheaton to the poli<^ of a monarch, who was at that 
time the iocamation of peace, and consequently of real progress through¬ 
out Europe. The future will look with a more critic^ eye to the atti¬ 
tude taken by the chambers, when the crisis itself came, and by the most 
unexpected of all catastrophes, monarcliy, regency, and chambers were 
alike involved in one common min. 

The address was voted, the two chambers had given in their adhesion 
to the policy of government. The king had congratulated himself upon 
this new manifestation of agreement. The union of powers, the last 
expression of constitutiotml struggles, appeared to impart to all an inviti- 
eime Sij^rgth. TIio post also seemi^ to authorise such a belief. Ever 
rince 1789 tlie disunion of powera had given the signal of all agitations. 
The conflict of royalty with tlie states general opened tlic way to the 
great revolution. The division of the two councils mode way for the 18th 
Brumairo. The opposition of the legislative body prcccdoil the fall 
of the on^plro. The mldress of the two liundred and twenty-one began 
the revolutiou of 1830. An insurrection, directed at once against uU the 
powers, liail not as yet occurreil, luul was not foreseen. The key to this 
m}* 8 tci 7 lies in the history of tiie Secret Societies," to which wc shall 
afterwards advert. 

Scarcely wa^ tlie parliamentary drama concludeil than that of the 
etrocts commenced. \ period of only a fortnight separated the two. 
U. SauzGt naturally pleads in defence of the majority, which condemned 
the ban<]uets and supported tlie ministry. His great principle is, tliat 
everything ntust be sacrificcil for public order, and, however unconstitu- 
tionu tlio proceedings of the ehaiubers might appear to have been, the 
apology is always to be found in the fulfiliucnt of tlie sacred mission 
which it had received to ensure everywlierc public security. Add to 
which the banquet of the twelfth arroudissement, Exe<l first for the 9th, 
and then definitely fni* tlie 22nd of February, had assumed the most for¬ 
midable proportions. It might be a pacific domoustration, but it was an 
mcontostable signal for insuirectiou. Government thought that the ban¬ 
quet threatened public tranquillity, and that by right it was eiupowcrcd 


Continent the system of constitutiunal govcmiuent. Wo have no hesitation in 
saying that, in so doing, they onmtcatioaally servo most the interests of France, 
whose democratic ideas And, in the countries by widch she is surrounded, a far 
more ready acceptance; as they have mach greater affinity to the duly habits of 
lifb among surrounding continental populations than tlio English ideas. It is by 
ffivonring the introdnetiou of these institutions, and tlio triumph of these ideas in 
Spain and in Greece, that England has so much exalted the moral influence of 
France in those countries. The same thing will happen in Italy. (This was 
written before tho I'rench intervention in Home). In a very brief time, thanks to 
the changes that ore about to take place there, os well os iu other countries, 
Franco Ai have guned more by peace Uum war would ever have given her. 8Ue 
will see herself surrounded on oU sid^ by a rampart of coiiititutional states 
orgixlsed after tho Yntieh model, re-eeboed in her spirit, and acting under lior 
infloence; and if, at alater period, France, no longer tho Frouce of Louis Philippe, 
but that which siuUl succeea to.it, whea ^o system of rostrohiod liberty adopted 
by that loverdgn shall have miitni to control it, shall listen to tho iostincts of am¬ 
bition, which is ever Indtutiag it to outstep its natural boundaries, the English 
government will regrek but too late, having loosened the springs of resistance and 
paralysed the power of Bos^ wl:^ acted as a conater-balance.*^ 
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to act defensively* Tbe catastrophe .justified the fact; and the Republic 
eonfirmed juAlbe of tbetr feraight by iuterdictiug banquets to oele* 
brate ^e anuivetwy of the revolution of banquets. 

It is not in the pbwto of those who infiame the popular passions to 
always alky the passkms ifhi6h they have aroused. The opposition in 
the chambers jyielded to argument, and no longer countenanced hostile 
proceedings* Even the opposition press declared in favour of order. Few 
preparations were mode; the chambers were not more than usually pro¬ 
tected ; but the workshops persisted* in the rest that had been resolved 
upon for that day, and ^)^red forth upon Paris an anxious and impatient* 
£rowd, skilfully excited in secret agents. One band, chiefly of childre&f 
crossed tlio Place de la (joncorde* invaded the peristyle of the house of 
chambers, and broke the windows of tlio antechambers. This was at 
eleven o'clock. No oric was there: the house did not meet till one. 
The president (M. Sauset) and tlie questors, however, infer mod of what 
was taking place, hasten<^ to the spot and took the necessary mea¬ 
sures,*’ of w Inch so much has been made by the partisans of anarchy. 
The employ(s hastened to assume their uniform as National Guards, and 
to strengthen the ordinary guard, which had dispbyed at the onset the 
most lamentable feebleness. This first invasion was, however, soon over¬ 
come, and a permanent fiirce was appointed to watch over tlio safety of 
the house of representatives. 

Wlien at one o’clock the cbamWrs met, this trifling incident of the 
invasion of the House of Deputies by a pamd of \H>ys was not even 
publicly mentioned. The house proceeded wiUi the discussion of a pro¬ 
posed law on the Bank of Bordeaux. M. Sauset’s defence for so strange 
a proceeding is ingenious enough. The ch.ambers,” he says, ** would 
have been wanting to iUelf, if it had sacrificed to undignified ap|)rehcm- 
sions the regular order of its labours. It was not fitting or proper that 
the popular excitement should be iucreased by debate or the insurrection 
fomcnteil from the tribune.” The gradual increase of the mob without, 
however, soon led to some interpellations, which M. Sauzet says ho 
answered by inrimaring that government lisd only acted in concert witli 
the bureaui or committee, which accepted the rcspoitsibility of measures 
of imperious necessi^*.” 

Towards the end of the day M. Odilon Barrot kid on tho table an 
accusation against ministers, signed by fifty members of the left; and a 
few moments afterwards another accusation was presented by M. de 
Genoude. The attack came thus from the two opposite extremes. These 
accusations could not be read till after the usual pre-examination by tiie 
committees, and the reading was accordingly deferred to the day after, 
next Thursday, the 24th of February. But the 23rd whole companies 
of the National Guards went over to tho discontented \ they were (says 
M. Sauzet) the fatality of that day, as they were of the whole revolurioa. 
This act of the National Guard was like a thunderbolt: it at once changed 
the whole face of events. It imparted to a discouraged riot the aspect 
of a triumphant insurrection. The king, dismayed at the defection of 
tho National Guard, unwilling to have recourse to dvil war, and urged 
by the counsels of those around him, dissolved the cabinet-*^ meamre 
which H. Sauset declares to have been toUHv unexpected by the majority 
of the chambers. M. Sauset says be himself, who had left the king the 
nigbi before &m and resolved to carry out such measures as were best 
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adapUd to ensure safety by force, was most of. dl astonisbed. Wheii 
M. Guuot caaie himself to announce that M. Mo{£ had rtmved the 
king's commauds to form a cabioet, M. Sauaet says, La nuyortt^, pro* 
fondement blessie, se soul^ve touie entt^re ayee one edatante dnergte " 
** Notbizkg/* be adds, ** could eapresa the suddeuBess ^od the rebemence 
of this parliamentary movement. It seemed like a presentiment of the 
dying struggles of society, and tlie foil of the monarchy/’ The rainistm 
were openly accused of deserting thmr posts at a moment of danger, but 
they repelled the accusation with indignation. The crown, they sud, 
had simply made use of its prerogative. Nothing was anticipated from 
a concession made at such a moment than the humiliation of authority 
and the encouragement of disorder; and these anticipations were quickly 
confinned by the facts themselves. The same day a batallion of the 
National Guards wished to lay before the house au act of accusation 
against the ministry: # proceeding of so revolutionary a character was 
opposed by the guard mounted at the chambers and the members them* 
selves, some of whom undertook to present the act of accusation before 
the chambers in a more constitutionaJ manner. It was like the previous 
acts ]>aased over for consideration to the ensuing day. The members of 
the Opposition, n<MY that the ministry was changed, brouglit in a motion 
that tne consideration of these acts of accusation shoula be postponed 
sine die, but the cliambers closed the stormy meeting of the 23ra by a 
demonstration in favour of the now fallen minbtera, who demanded the 
inquiry and a constitutional rebuke against what was designated by the 
majority to be a fatal immolation of ministers to tlic insurrection,*' and 
an act of weakness on tlic part of the Iting. 

The same night the execrable rlap-trap, os M. Sauxet calls it, of the 
Boulevard dcs Capucliies, the Machiavolian provocations, the got-up 
funerals, the display of c6^ses, and all the oilier scenic details, so shame* 
lessly paraded in triat tragedy of blood, fecundated the seed of a second 
republic. As a last act the chambers Icgacied to the monarchy the 
assistance of General Bugoand. T'he account of this gallant and expe* 
rienced old soldiers thwarte<l efforts in allaying the storm of insurrection, 
as given to the world, at Uic hour of hb deatli, although subsequently 
corrected in a few unimportant dotmls, fornis an iudispensable adjunct to 
a correct history of the three days. Three days of more egregrious 
blunders were never brought coDsecutively together, and history will 
attribute to a monarch’s weakness in first giving way to a people in 
insuiTection, and to hb merciful disposition in spariug tiie lives of the 
same people when insurrection had become open rebellion, as well as to 
lousies regarding the successiop to the regency-^tlie fall of a 
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M. Hole had failed. M. Tbiers succeeded to him, and obtained the 
king’s consent to attach M. Odilon Barrot to tlie ministry. The Thiers- 
Barrot ministry proceeded as a first act to the dbsolution of the cham¬ 
bers,—the majority of which had so distinctly pronounced in favour of 
the Guiaot miidstry, and against the royal concessions, and it was ex- 
axpccted to quell tLe insurrection W adding the parliaineut as one more 
burnt-offering to the populace. The chambers, however, continued to 
sit protected by a single batallion of National Guard, and its own 
employes in uniform. It merely awaited the official notification of its 
dUsoltttioD. As that notification had been published, although not com* 
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municated to the representatives themselves either by the king or by 
Thiers or Odilon B%rrc)t, still its moral force was destroyed^ its legal 
power .disarmed, and its mission ended. The ex-ministers had b^n 
obliged to wjtlujraw themselves from the blows aimed at them by the 
rebels. The guards of the Palais Bourbo!! were falling beneath the 
swords of ft conquering multitude. Ehsorder was everywhere, resistance 
Dowhere. ** Who,'’asks M. Sauzet, such a crisis, in sueh an ex¬ 
tremity, can blame the eluunbera for the inertia to which it had been 
condemned ?” 

Yet, when the same charnbera saw that all was lost, and that the 
monarchy which had disregarded it, and the minist^ that had superseded 
it, were alike being carried away by the gravity oi events, it reossumed 
ita original attitude,—it refused to acknowledge a diuolution which had 
never been officially notified to it; and the president(M. Sauzet) sub¬ 
stituting a public sitting, to a meeting of coniini|^ecs, convoked the mem¬ 
bers scattered about the rooms of the palace, and took his chair. Tlio 
sitting commenced at half-past tivelve.’* 

Many members had been kept away by the barricades. M. Jollivet 
hod perished on the Place de Concorde. The corridors were tilled with 
armed men,—strange-lookiug plenipotentiaries, who called themselves 
dolcgfttej of the people, and demanded the right to ini ration tlic assembly. 
M. dc Corcelles had gone, on the part of the ciminbors, to claim the as- 
tistanro of Marshal Bugeuud. It was under such adverse circumstances 
Uiat the rejected sisscinbly held its patriotic sitting of tlic 24th; and M. 
Charles Jyatiittc opened the urocoedings by an appeal to the devotion of 
tho chambers, morn especially of tho Opposition. At one o’clock the 
abdication of the king and the regency of the Duchess of Orleans was 
announced, and a few minutes afterwoids came the fatal news of the 
siogc of the Tiiilcries—*‘thc sacrilegious profanation of the great memo¬ 
rials of history,” as M. Sauzet calls it Suddenly a report followed that 
the Duchess of Orleaoa was coming to the chamberi—that she was already 
at the gates of the legislative palace. It w*as incrcdlblo! What storm 
hod hurst upon royalty tliat a prince renowned fur his wisdom, tlie founder 
of a brilliant dynasty, should entrust the sceptre, too heavy even for his 
experieuce, to a child; and should leave the pahice of kings to frenzied 
rioters, and the regency to a princess, witliout defence, and already tracked 
by the pitiless bloodhounds of a victorious insurrection?” 

And then, at such a crisis, it was witli a parliament disavowed by all 
parties, dissolved and {lowcrless, that support wsis sought for! The re¬ 
presentatives, however, accepted tlie confidence placed in them by maternal 
Jieroism; and M. Sauzet avers that, even at tiio last supreme moment, 
the slightest cxertise of real force would have saved the regent, the chil¬ 
dren, and the chambers. M. Odilon Barrot not being present to an¬ 
nounce the abdication, and the suuccstion of the Count of Paris to the 
throne, M. Dublin uiulcrtook that task,* and M. Sauzet says he hastened 
to proclaim the election of the now king, and of the Duchess of Orleans 
as regent, to have been unanimously accepted by the chambers. The 
inaurrectionisU, who hod invaded the hall, opposM this declaration with 
loud and intemperate cries. M. de Lamartine, whose voice was at that 
time cuDsidered to b^ friendly, asked an adjournment, out of respect to 
the national representation and the presence m an august princess. See¬ 
ing that the persons of the royal party were also in danger, M. Sauzet 
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s&ys he also proposed an adjournment till they should be removed to a 
place of safety. The regent, however, resolved to br^vc the storm, and 
remain with the assembly. General Oudinot declared himself in favour 
of her free action. But the mob kept gathering more and more closely 
round her pemn, uttering shouts of triumphant fury. In vain the pre¬ 
sident summoned strangers to withdraw: said that the eliambcrs could 
not deliberate; called upon the rioters in tlic name of the constitution 
and the law, and u[joti the National Guard to do iu duty. The mob 
had gained possession of tl )0 palace, and was detcrminctl to hold it. M. 
Marie hasteued the cat&sti’ophe by proclaiming a provisional government. 
He was seconded by M. Cremieux. M. Genoude, the legitimist, added 
to the confusion, by demanding an appeal to the nation. M. Odilon 
Barrot arrived at this critical moment—let it be recorded to his honour 
—to defend the princess and lior child. The princess rose to speak in 
answer, but her voice was drowned hy the clainotir of tlic mob. La 
Roche]Q(|uoteiri then cast the fatal words in the teeth of the assembly: 
*‘Vnu3 n’^tes plus non!” In vain tlie president callcrl to order. A 
fearful iniunit an)so, and from out of thU armed mob an>sc an unanimous 
cry of “Down with the regency! l>i>wu with the traitors!*^no more 
Bourbons! Down with the chambers The eonquerois of tho Tuileries 
had arrived. Colonel Dumoulin planteil the tricoloured dng tom fi'om 
tlie throne on the tribune of the chambers. “ It was a hideous sight,*’ 
says M. Sauiet, ‘‘to contoinplato these saturnalia of n triumphant popu¬ 
lace, trainjiling upon all that was atigust in the rights of ti.atii>nal rcpi%- 
sentation. Some with ferocious gestures; others with stupid looks; all 
seeming to caricature, by tbeir tlieatriral and studied attitudes, the 

S rsHt revolutiouarj* scenes of which coiiteinjioraiioous WTitew had boon 
.tely reviving the disgraceful and fatal |K>pularity among febrile ima¬ 
ginations.” 

At last 31. I.cdi'n Rollin asktKl from the triumphant populace silence 
in tlie name of the peojde, and he obtained it. After glorifying the in¬ 
surrection, he rcjccteil tlic rogoncy as an attempt upon the rights of the 

E cople. lie procl.ahned that tlic ]>npulaco, master of all, slionld still 
ght for their rights; and, to further excite them to act?* of violence, he 
reminded them of the blo<d spilt in tlie insurrection, and that might still 
be spilt. The orator's rcvolntionarj' address was answered by the waving 
of swords and the shouts of a frpuzied populace. 

In the moan time, M. F. Barrot had obtaincil an interview with 
General Bodcau, and luul exhorted the general to act in defence of 
the chambers, but the general dcclincil taking upon himself such a 
resi^nsibility in the existing crisis. The struggle of the chambers, 
unaided by the military, in the defence of a mother and her royal 
in&nt, M. Sauzet says, lasted two hours. Yet, at a few paces dis¬ 
tant stood a large armed force; H remained inactive, and the in- 
Todiog hosts passed before it, and even traversed its ranks without 
resistance! “ Civil courage,” says M. Sauzet, “ is much rarer in 
France than military bravery. Intrepid before daugor, they hesitated 
before opinion. They would have braved death, but they fled from 
mponiibiUty.*’ 

No hope remained where physical resistance was anniliilated, except 
in a lost moral effort Such could not como from the majority, it 
might from the Opposirion, and Lamartine was looked to for a moment 
as the saviour of the little group. The poesibility tiiat so poetic and 
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chivalrous a character should abandon hia previous prindplea of loyaltj, 
and should be InseDsible to the claims of a supplieatbg mother and 
orphan child, never entered the minds of the most inveterste enexiuei of 
the poet and orator. M. Lamartine has pubtbhed the defence of his 
actions. He has himself admitted that a word would have carried back 
royalty to the Tuilcnes; but he says, a r^ency so constituted would 
have only been a station on the aedivaty of revolutions, and that it was 
better to roll at once to the bottom of tlie precipice: but M. Sauset 
justly stiginatisos the 24th of February os the most deplorable iu his 
life, as it was also one of the moet fatal in the annals of his country. 

M. I^imartino deserting then tlie came of the princess and children, 
at this supicine moment proclaimed a pn)visional government, and a new 
host of invading rebels penetrated at the same time into the chambers. 
M. San sot’s life was threatened. Rising, as president, to protest against 
this vi<i!ent invasion of a deliberative assembly, he at the same time 
cIoclArerl tho sitting adjourned. A remnant of respect protected the 
deputies in their ))ertlou8 retreat, and thus terminated the memorable 
parlioment of the 24t}i of February, so devote<l and yet so powerless. 

M. Saiizct, in terminatifig his narrative of events at this crisis, dis* 
avows tho proceedings enacted after ho had vacated tho president’s 
chair, when it was occupied by M. Dupont de I’Eure. He does not 
profess to bo the historian of tlie Revolution, but simply the witness 
and the vindicator of tho acts of tho chAniber^^ so long os it was legally 
con8titute<l. The provisional government, sayi» M. San set, as it con^* 
stitnted itself on that occasioo in the chambers, has sioce attempted to 
excii]{iatc itself, as having been forced by the progress of events to de« 
dare tlie republic; but after itaving ovcrthri»wn the monarchy by the 
very not of cstablisliiug a provisional govcrninent, was not that a re¬ 
public ? A little later they only acknowlotlged the vvord ; posterity will 
not accuse them with having proclaiinod tho rupublic, but with having 
made it. 31. Sauzet adds, tliat the chambers met iti committee at an 
after period, but only to fed that all attempts at repression would be 
vain. Sonic hopes remained of manifestations from the proviuces, but 
they were disappointed, and the anny of Algiers, the last that could have 
saved the monarchy, gave in its adhesion to the republic I The fear of 
shedding blood had decided the king’s abdication; the abhorrence of 
civil war determined the rerignation of the Duke d’Aumale and the 
Prince dc Joinvillc. However much such a resolve may be regretted 
by the Orleanista, or the jiorty of order generally, still there can be but 
one common feeling of respect ibr the motives that actuated them. 

lluw docs it liappcn,*' inquires M. Sauzet, ‘^that these formidable 
catastrophes, tiiesc dangerous appeals to force, which only appear in times 
of ignorance and barbarity, from age to age, to renovate by upsetting all 
things, the face of the world should nave become in our days, iu the midst 
of the diffusion of light and the sofeeuing of inoimen, the habitual and 
almost normal life of society?” 

Contemplate lost traditions, belief undermined, minds enervated by 
doubts, patriotism anoihilated, the spirit of sacrifices extioguished, egotism 
triumphant, misery without courage, and envy without control, and can 
you \)C astonished at the incessant and furious eruption of passions boiling 
in a volcano, the cimter of which has been laid open by our follies 1 

‘‘This violent confusion of all sodal elements doesnotof itself determine 
the day nor the form of revolutions, but excites them and resuscitates 
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them incessantly. It ia not the explosion of the deadly arm, it la the 
arsenal always ppen when implacable paasiona are ever at work, loading 
and preparing such to be discharged against all sodety. Have we not 
there the history of the revolutbn of Febmaiy? The catastrophe has 
been experienced, but was it not the old and increasing spirit of disorder 
which pre^iared it?'* 

Tlte spirit of dljorder so pathetically allnded to here, manifested itself 
in a variety of ways, which are beet depicted by the pen of M. Lucien de 
la Hodde; not Utat an entire conddence is always to be placed in the state¬ 
ments of a person who has filled such dubious sodal ppsitions as to have 
been at once a conspirator uud a spy, an agent of order and ofrevolntions, 
but that such very versatility gave him unusual opportuniries, and his 
reports caiiTiot but present many valuable details. I'hc history of the re- 
volutidn of February, ** a mero surprise,*’ M. de la Uoddo justly remarks^ 
ufid which as such can never be enacted again, witness June, J848, can 
never be complete without that of tiic secret societies.’* One party was 
struggling for reform, another for a change of ministry; some were hostile 
to the king, and, it is pOisibiL*, some personal ambitions hastem^d an abdi- 
catiou and a regency, but only ono party dreamt of insurrectiou und revo¬ 
lution, and that omuoated from tlm bosom of the ‘^secret socicries.*' Uc 
la Hodde agrees with M. Sauzet, that the bourgeoisie never thought of a 
republic till Lamartino proclaimed it, with ttie view of giving permanency 
to tho provisional guvomment. ** There is only one maker of revolutions^’ 
in Franco, says Do la llodde; ‘*it is Paris, sophistic.al, idle, disappointed, 
vagabond, malefactor, us we all know liiui. This Paris docs not overthrow 
the state on a given dny, or according to a prearrangHd plan \ every time 
that it takes the initiative it is crushed in an instant; witness Juno, 1832, 
May, 1839, and three or four other skirmishes. It can never succeed 
unless the bourgeoisie, fioni resentment, os in 1830, or thnughtlcssno&s, 
as in lends a hand in the insurrection. It is still more particularly 

necessary that Providence should lend a helping hand by bringing about 
events that never could have been anticipated, as royalty giving wav be¬ 
fore a revolt without striking a blow.” It will be seen from this tluvt tho 
two extremes, the president of the cluunbcrs—the very pcrsonilioation of 
legal order and obedience, and M. dc la Hodde, conspirator and spy, and 
the personification of disorder and illegality—agree iu looking upon the 
revolution of February as an accident,—an accident which, according to 
the testimony of both, might, at any period after tho evacuation of 
the Tuilerics, the occupation of Paris, and the pnxdamation of the re¬ 
public, have been remedied, had a single military chief rallied the troops, 
by that time disgusted witli the insolence of their pretended conquerors. 

The elements of disorder are fitting subjects for a graphic pencil. M. 
de la Hodde places at the head of these La Je^messe des Ecoles, He 
tdls us that there still exist traditions among them of la pri aux eUrcs, 
which we should very much doubt* That they have n natural partiality 
for rows, and that they divide tbeir time between billiards and insurrec¬ 
tionary proceedings,is nearer tbe troth; and equally certain it is that 
eehola^c establishments of a certrin class, as colleges and univeratiM for 
youths of an advanced age, are better away from the capital than within 
It. A second class, Lt$ Imwissans, reflect rather discr^itably upon the 
state of soeie^ iu Paris, 'nils class includes, among others, barristers 
without briefs, physioians without {^tlents, writers without readers, soliri- 
tors without cueuti, merchants without goods, and the whole tribe of 
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simpletons jvho n.spire to the situation of statesmen firom having studied 
polities in the driily newspapers. Why are these men colled Impmssans 9 
Boenuse the^' all ulihe seek to attain tlieir objects by coups de fnain\ they 
have no patiouco, and patience is the foundation of all power* The or- 
gauisei'u of secret societies and insurrectional plots belong to this class of 
persons. The tliird chiss comprises wliat are now known in Paris as Dohe* 
mians: fantastical persons, who hold the trammels of ordinary life in con¬ 
tempt, and of whom, in relation at least to artistic career, we havepven 
a sketch clsewhci'c. The object of persons of this class is to enjoy life 
without working for it. When they have not courage to commit enmes, 
they abandon tiieniselvos to ilic lowest and ma^t proHigate modes ofexist- 
Thc fourth class is Le J^eupfe t^uveraiu: that is to say, the 


ence. 


workman, native of Paris, or who hoe accliuiatod himself in the suburbs* 
This class, <ict*ording to M. Louis niuiic, is coarse and brutal. It in* 
variably hates the funster who gives it eni|doymcnt, and it detests equally 
all other masters of every doscriptiou. It hates heartily alt wealUiy 
people atid all in authority. It execrates alike nil forms of ^vornmen^ 
is a 8tr(«ot-ilghter by hn^it, and always protits by any political tumult. 
The tifth class arc Odfe^moHehes, common to alf couutrics: people 
who pin their faith upon other p(*r«ons*gavuHmts, who believe M. Barette, 
an tditor of pennv almanacks, when he savs that the country is frightfully 
iniigovented; M. Proudhon, when ho declare:^ that property is theft; or 
M. I.icdvu Roll illy when he asserts that the patriots are dying of hunger* 
The National Guard abounds lo yobe^mourhes. lastly, tnere aro the dis- 
cont(*ated, mostly those who have been diKmis9ed,iJl-ti'eated, or neglected by 
those in autlioricy; political refugees, lea fautcura dc rcvoltea do toutes 
les nations, recuoillis chez nous par unc gvucnmtb impnidonto,’* says M* 
do la floddc* yet of whom we have fur nioix^ reason to complain than 
France, and fx’s / These arc Uic heroes of a revolution. They 

cry out death to thieves. They are the most ardent among all street 
patriots, where tlicy present themselves with car touch-boxes picturesquely 
tlirown over their shoulders, a pistol in one linnd and a sworn in the other, 
and they claim the protection and the defeuce of the best places, which 
they take their own time to devastate. 

Having thus depicted the elements of Secret Socieries,'’ M* de la 
Iloddc enten's into a somewhat retrospective histoiy of the celebrated 
society of La Chftrbomwrie, that of Lcs Amis du Peuple, and the 
confqnracy of the tower of Ndtre Ihune, which distinguished the first 
revolution. Tie then proceeds with the insnircction of the ChiffimieTS 
on the occasion of the cholera; ofter whieli follow the society Des Droits 
de rHoTHTne, and the provincial conspiracies and insurrectioDs which 
diversified the reign of Louis Philippe, and wluch were themselves sue* 
eeeded by Les Leyions RevoliUionnaireSi La Societe des Families, Les 
Saisons, and Lcs Nonvclles Saisons^ La Societe Dissidente, and the men 
of La R for me and Lc National^ all of wliom were coocemed jh the 
revolution of February. There are many of these descriptions, which 
are mere repetitions of what we have betere given, more espedally in 
referendb to ^e fantasric pmceediogs of Caiusidi^re, Lagrange, and other 
heroes of the revolution; but tlie details arc now more completely and 
more carefully worked out, and although they consUtute the most ignoble, 
they are not on that account the less necessary or mterosUng materials 
for a correct history of the most singular catastroplie of modem times. 

M. Alfred Delvau, seerMaire intime de Ledru RoUinf an ardent 
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Socialist, yi^ naturally not admit that the revolution was a surprise. 
The spark ^ the 24th of February sprang, he asserts, from ‘‘the shock 
of ideas.” It might have been uitmped for, but it was not unex^ted. 
The monarch fell by its own vicious constitutioiL What the sovereign 
people ”—«aDd we have seen H. de la Hodde’s definition of le peuple 
souoernw-^ccompU^hes, even to the decapitation of kings, must be right. 
The great voice of eternal truth and eternal justico al^olves the people 
for taking the law into its own hands, for that law emanates from them. 
In France, the prhtigt of royalty, M. Delvau would also have us believe, 
has for ever disappeared before the popular aovei'cignty proclumcd on 
the ruins of a throne. I'o pretend that reli^on lias consecrated so ini mo- 
ral, so odious, and so anti-sociai an idea, is an outrage to the divinity that 
proclaimed equality among men I 

Afto'* defending tlie execution of the descendant of tho Stuarts and of 
the descendant of Smut Louis at length, as acts of supremo Justice, M. 
Delvau proceeds to discuss the series of fiiets and cveuU which, according 
to him, gave birth to the revolution of February, in all its strength and 
glory. At the head of tlicsc stmul the despotism, tyraimy, und iiicapa- 
mlity of Louis Philippe, deserving evidently W implication the same tato 
as his two before-montioued preilecossors. Next in train come the great 
“social** facts that this is pre-eminently tho great and brilliant ago of 
philosophical, revolutionary, regenerative, and Socialist idens. These 
points admitted, it is easy to see tho kind of history which M. Delvau 
writes of tho revolution of February. Every act of rebcllioo, evciy 
outrage of the sovereign mob, is extolled as a deed of justice and of 
heroism; everything done by tlic Oricanists, the mi u is try, tho authoiitios, 
and the majority, is vilifictl, calunmiatcd, or misrepresented. Tho depu¬ 
ties are charged, for example, at the very onset, with standing on the 
steps of tho Palais Uourbou, delighted with tho coutcmplation of women 
and children being extenniiiatcd by charges of cavalry within a hundred 
paces of them, whilst tho band of a regiment of Chasseurs drowned their 
cries in joyous ftourishca (des fanfares joyeuses)! History' written iti a 
style like this may bo very cursorily dismissed; soiiio revelations with 
respect to tho days, generally known as la journte de9 dapi% and 
la fite de la fTaiernite^ are alone deserving of a moment*s attention; all 
the rest is mere vapour and bombast. It is necdlesa to say that M. 
Delvau regards the restoration and the triumph of I^dru Rollin, wliom 
he compares to nearly half a hundred libtorical martyrs, as certain and 
proximate. “Le peuple,” Le says to him, “so souvieut toujours de vous 
comme il se souvieiU do ses eunemis. II fera cesser Postrocisme qui peso 
sur vous; Vheure de la justice et dc la reparation est lento ^ veoiv; inais 
die vient,—^surtout lorsqu'on Ty aide ... a bientot done !** 

The “History of the Provirioiial Government,’* by M. Elias Reg- 
nault, is a work of a more practical character, it has been professedly 
writtea in defence of the acts of those wlio took the command of Foiis in 
revolt; but the defence is unlike most party works having reference to 
so momentous an epoch,—mode more to depend u]x»n the acts, deeds, and 
words of those in authority, thau upon vague declamatory appeals to 
progressive humanity, and other siimlorly unmeaning words which float 
perpetually to the surface of the scum of socialist philosophies. M. 
Regnault does not conceal that Lamartine was at one moment seduced 
by the audacitv of Ledru Rollio, at another terrified at bis adventurous 
spirit. Iadee<L there was only one pure patriot in the provUional go-; 
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vernment, and that was the aged Dupont de rEur«. Manjpit, AragOp 
Marie,^d Gamier Pages were united in the bonds of a eomtoon interest 
and a common cauae. Ledni BolUn, Flocon, Louia Blano^ and Albert, 
wore Gonapiratora against the intellectuai and moral siipremacj of their 
coadjutors. Cr^mieux was tossed to and bo hy both parties, and Lamar¬ 
tine fell a victim to his fear or parriality to the leader of the communists. 
History, which csnnot pardon the first assumption of power of the pro- 
visiencd government, in tho presence of a regency accepted by the cham¬ 
bers and the party of order, will do that government justice for having 
preserved Paris from blood and rapine. The action of government was 
cramped, and its efficiency utterly paralysed by tlie existence of twO'Sueh 
exiretne parties as those just alluded to within its own bosom. Both felt 
that there existed only one remedy; which was the expuhion of one of 
the two from power. But the Morrtst party was supported by moderate 
republicans, pacific men, enemies of all change, who only lent their coun¬ 
tenance to tho exisring goveniment because, under tne circumstances, 
no other rdtemativo was left to avoid civil war. The Marrast party 
could not afford to lose their friends by taking the iniUative ia a first 
fraternal and republican collision. On the other hand, the Ledru RoUin 
party were e<\ually well aware that the p&rty “of progress and energy,’* 
as it was complimentorily called, when used as a stepping-stone to power, 
was in reality the party of anarchy and disorder. M. Ledru Roliin did 
not care when in i)owcr to let loose upon society, os he afterwards did, 
hordes who were ready to drown ilio republic in blood, and to extermi¬ 
nate it in its own excesses. Thus it was Uiut for some time both par¬ 
ties wore restrained within the limits of propriety, and that the provisional 
government, with all its faults—its Louis Blancs, Sobiicrs, Bmquis, and 
Causaidres—and its prolonged and &tal alliance with Ledru Roliin and 
the socialist and communist party, has still, in many points, deserved well 
of tho country; and future histuriaos may consult, not without interest 
and advantage, M. Regnault's apologetic pages by the side of the more 
poetic effusions of LamsrUne himself. 

That which alone remains certmn now is, that the republic, after 
four months of anarchy, fell in the midst of the most frightful struggle 
that society was ever engaged in against barbarity; and military dic¬ 
tatorship for a time upheld that society, which has now taken refuge 
beneath the shadow of the greatest name of modem times. But too 
President of the Republic could not uphold the republic itself without 
denying its origin, imprisoning its founders, and expelling its friends. 
The moderate party has gradually been gaining in power; it now consti¬ 
tutes the majority, and directs government. Franco has disavowed 
anarchical propagandum, and its soldiers have been employed in putting 
down the most mind-emancipating revolution of all that broke forth 
amidst continental states and dominarions, whether polirical or hier- 
arohioal. 

Yet COD diets now rcoccupy the same ground, and di virions are as rife as 
ever. Reconcilement among the advocates of monarchy is still apparently 
remote. The three shades of opinion, on the contrary, are becoming 
daily more distinct Tliey reproach the one with the 18th of Brumaire 
and despotism, the other with 1614 and the inyastoni, the last with 1680 
and a victorious insurrection. They for g et that the Empire saved Fiinee 
from disgrace, the Restoration from the divisioning out of the country 
into provinces, the Younger Branch from anarchy. The seouii^ of sodety 
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ifeuids precisely in the same predicament; the popular volcano only 
imothers its boding lava, ever ready to flow over; mo miDda of th|AeopIe 
are as disarranged as ever, their hearts as unsettled, their paJKs as 
turbulent, as heretofore« Insane hopes and guilty desires can never be 
ezUnguished till fluth and patriotism are resuscitated. The majority of 
minds in Franco are now aware of this great fiict, and that there is no 
hope of salvation but in the sacriiico of party grievances, to sustain power 
against the spirit of insubordination that is abroad, and wiiicti everywhere 
taps at the foundation of all authority. The new form of government 
dispenses no one from allegiance totho laws; and 8i>cicty, they say, ouglit 
not to fail in its respect to the republic, so long as tiie republic does not 
fiul in its duties to society. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled, that the two do not work together 
in a verv brotherly matmor. Notidng will allay tlicir mistrust of one 
another, and if it is difficult to foresee tlie actual day when the signal of 
disunion will be given, still the incompatibility of temper is visible to all. 
It seems as if in the present day the ropubfic was tiie only tiling that 
France held in antipathy. The provisional government saved society from 
the scaffold, but it stirred up perverse hopes, paralysed industry and credit, 
closed the savings banks, opened national workshops, and within and 
without prostrat^ the dignity, the prosperity, aud the liberty of the 
country. The comnarisoQ of such a goveniment with the muguiticence 
of the era of Louis aIV., tlie glories of the Empire, and the prospeious 
times of tho Napoleon of peace, is the most fatal tribute that cun be oon« 
ferred upon its labours. Tlio provUioual government wished for a 
republic, but it was well aware tliat tho nation was adverse to it. If 
there are no republicans,*’ it said in its pride, we must moke some.” 

Already reaction manifested itself on the 17th of March; and on the 
16ih of April public indigDatioii would have troddou the republic under 
foot, had not the existing government led, instead of contmUing, public 
opioioQ. The assembly of tlio 4tli of «May was elected republican under 
tne pressure of the commissaries and otiicr delegates, and because no 
choice remained except the tricolour or the red flag. General Cavagnoc 
rendered immense services to his country—saved France, indeed, from 
annihilation; yet his known republican tendencies entailed his downfal. 


He fell before the antiTepubiican feeling. 

On the 13th of May tho assembly which had imposed tho republic 
upon France was discarded, and tlie new assembly not only resuscitated, 
but aggravated tlie repressive lavrs of the monarchy. This implacable 
war between tho republic and France is the history of the lost three years, 
and is not likely to come to a close immediately. Tho republic delivered 
itself of the anarchists by the sword, it ezpclle<f and discarded its founders, 
it hid itself behind the very rags of N^ioleon’s mantle, it made a war of 
oppression aranst clubs, against the press, even against the traditional 
guarantees of liberty; it put on a quasi-devout aspect, and re-established 
m Pope at Rome; yet no one likes it, every one mistrusts or ridicules it, 
its fiiends are nowhere to be found. Without, it let Piedmont pay tiie 
ransom of its alliance with the French republic, it allowed Hungary to 
lose its ancient constitution, Italy the last hope of independence. Ever^ 
nation that followed the example of France, independence upon her alli¬ 
ance ezjnated, by the sacrifice of their most ancient and legitimate rights, 
thtir momentary connesioa with the French Republic! Without ox within, 
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contact with, or reliance od the republic hae been fatal to liberty, and the 
grou]^|p>rk of European proscripUon. 

Wfll ifl the state of tmngs at present ? The President exerdsestho 
powers of royalty, to which are added the privileges of personal inter¬ 
ference. Tho assembly has added to the rights of asBemblieg of old the 
ready and frequent suspension of all liberty whatsoever. It is a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy with a form of personal government and a perpetual 
state of siege superadded, and diminished security and splendour. There 
is no splendour, because the aristocracy of inteihgence, birth, and wealthy 
will not become the subordinate iiistrument of a temporary power, to 
which its legal responsibilities impose the right and the duty of personal 
direction. Tliere is no security, because stability caimot cousritutionally 
appertain to power. What, tnen, is wanted to the President to bring 
back splendour and security to tlie country ? The answer is in all 
moutlis, inviolableness and permanence. 

But responsibility aud election are tlie only remnants of the republic I 
Will they also be socridcod to tlie sense of security, to tire love of splen¬ 
dour, to the greatness uiid tranq^uillity of the nation ? Everything fore¬ 
bodes that they will. The dread of the state of responsibility and of the 
election of the Presideof the republic is universm anu^ng the nunlerate 
party aiul the lovers of order tliroughout Fraru'C. Uesponsibility is looked 
up«)ri 08 a cliiinera. Public opinion now understauds that all crises are 
only struggles for power, and the cooKcts of pow'cr soon degenerate into 
rctolutions. Opinion has, in consequence, resun ed that the constituciou 
aud responsibility shall l>o set aside at tho first convenicut opportunity. 
The constitutional responsibility of the President is already a figment of 
the |>ersoiial iuviolablcness of a king. But the question of the election is 
far weightier—it paralyses all other tlioughtsand feeliugs. The common 
mind is directed to one common thought, how to avoid it, to supplant it, 
to adjourn it, or to destroy it All Franco may be said to bo in search of 
a remedy for the immense evil by whicli it is threatened. Who can be 
surprised ? It is only obeying the most simple instinct of preservation. 

If tranquillity reigns ou the surface, it is lassitude, not security. The 
country asks for quiet at any price, and^ iu the conflict of tlie two repub¬ 
lican powers, it attaches itself most to that which, by its unity, resembles 
monarchy. It thirsts anxiously for a dcGnito solution, but it awaits that 
tho assembly shall g^ve the sigual, aud it rallies, in the mciui rime, round 
a proyisioDjd solution, whilst the most eminent men liave nothing to givo 
tliern but divisions and negarions. Yet the signal must be given. The 
republic has itself fixed with inexorable pi^ecision its terrible crisis. 
It seems to luxuriate in great exdtements; and, as soon as one danger is 
over, it prepares itself with jealous premcihtation for tlie peril of the next 
day. Every one feels that the evil is fundamental, llie constiturion, 
wiiidi is but a few years old, is already perishing beneath the weight of 
public reprobation. Its revision, or, to speak more accurately, its total 
renovation, has become the great arena where the future (sic of France 
will be determined^the avowed battle-ground between the long-opposed 
execurive and National Assembly. But a few days lie between us and the 
solution of this perilous question. Fr^ce has, at the present moment, a 
lepnlative power aiidon execurive power, botli elected, distinct, and inde¬ 
pendent; and already this new constitution cannot bear the weight of 
these two powers. United, they absorb one another; separated, they 
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threaten each the other \ and the slightest conflict can at any moment 
resolve itself into a revolution. The public feels this deeply would 
wish to grant to the executive power more authority and duration. But 
this power has already all the prerogatives of royalty; it only wants an 
inviolable permanence. Such a power would no longer bo a republic. 
Let one step more he taken towards consolidating the executive power, 
and we Imve a monarchy. There lies the true situation of tilings; and 
will the assembly, will tiui ambitious soldiers and the turbulent statesmen 
who aspire to their turn of power, or will the supporters of two exiled 
dynasties, bend before the fortunes of a name? Yet, if the revision of tho 
constitution should be negatived, and leave the powers as they are, it 
would only perpetuate a destructive* antagonism, and pave the way for 
revolutionary struggles. If the revision should weoken the executive, the 
triumph' of the Reds and of anarchy is ensured! Should it, on the con¬ 
trary, fortify it, wc shall have a monarchy, and good-by to the republic. 
Tho public mind does not like placing tho state of things before itself iu 
such precise language, but the fact itself is universally felt, and, when tho 
time oomes, matters will be placed in their true light, and the nation will 
have to choose between a red republic or a monarchy. 

'Jlie Legislative Assembly has already enjoyed tho constitutional right 
of occupying itself upon tiic important questions of the revision of the 
fundamental law and the repeal of the electoral law of the Blst of Mt^, 
ever since the 28th of May—that is to say, when it entered oii tne 
third and most momentous year of its existence. Tlio people had, how¬ 
ever, taken the initiative iu the movement, and petitions poured into tho 
chamber from all quarters, in most of which tho ro-cligibility of the Pre« 
sident was insisted upon os an essential part of tho revision. A nroposi- 
tion for the total revision of the constitution was deposited on tne table 
of the assembly, on the Hist of May, by the Duke of Broglie; and 
another, for a partial revisiun only, was presented the same day by 
M. Payer. The standing committees, and the members of the commis¬ 
sion to whom tho various propositions will ultimately have to be referred, 
were on the point of election when Prince liouis Napoleon imparted a 
new impetus to the movement, and brought forth an unexpected manifes¬ 
tation of extreme opinions by his address at Dijon. In this address tho 
President of the Republic held the language of one sure of his triumph. 
Franco, he asserted, does not desire the return to the old under 

whatsoever form it be disguised, nor the experiment of fatal and imprac¬ 
ticable utopias. Although he had been thwortcii in realising all the 
ameliorations that he had intended by a hostile assembly, still he awaited 
with confidence the manifestation of the country, and France should not 
perish in his hands! 

This speech had the natural effect of irritating the Fusionists, tlie Pure 
Xjegiti mists. Moderate I^egitiniiatR, Orleanii;te, Regnntiste, Cavaigtiao 
Republicans, Red Democratic Socialists, all the members of the National 
Assembly, and all parties in France who were not Napoleonists. General 
Changarnier took the opportunity of the sitting of the hou«e on the Bd of 
June, when twenty*seven petitions \verc presented for the revision of the 
conititutton and the prolongation of the power* of l/ouis Najioleon, to 
declare that as far as the army was concemod that it was in favour of the 
assembly and not of Louis Napoleon. No man/* proclaimed the disap- 
pointed yet ambitious general, ^ could induce the army to lay hands on 
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the ]aw8 of tho country and change the form of iu government.’* And 
he afterward8> in very dubious taste, ** Tho army, deeply pene« 

trate<] with the sentiment of its duties and dignity, would never lend 
itself to inflict on France the government of the Caesars, which would 
only be achieved by the drunken Prstorian soldiers.” However indie* 
erect I^ais Napoleon may have been in thus drawing upon himself the 
open manifestation of hostility on the part of the pure republicans (if 
8 u<di a thing really eaists, and personal jealousies and ambitions have 
nolliing to do with the wish to perpetuate a republican and anarcliicol 
form of government), still it is equally certmn tlmt General Changarnier 
docs not echo the general sentiments and feelings of the army in attach¬ 
ing it wholesale to the rump of a parliament. 

The pro{)OsaI for the revision, laid on the table by tlio Duke of Broglie, 
signed oy members, would, at was expected, be further assisted by 
the Legitimists, the Na{x>)conist9, and even by the muderatc Constitu¬ 
tionalists, known as the Tiers^parti, Thus supported, it was hoped that 
tho institutions of France might for once be roosoimbly modifi^ by a 
pacific and deliberate resolution of the representatives o/ tho nation, but 
many difficulties opposo themselves to such a pacific solution of the ques¬ 
tion. Tlio pTeiiminary discussion which came otF on tlie nomination of 
the fifteen committees on the 6tli of June, exhibited a variety of opinions 
littlu compatible with pacific results. Most of the Legitimists declared 
that they would not vote for the revision unless it wore effecterl in the in¬ 
terest of tho monarchical principle os nndcrstofxl by them. The Moun¬ 
tain maint;tined the necessity of tho repeal of tlic law of the 31st of May, 
as tho indispoDsable preliminary to any sort of revision. Among the 
advocates for total revision, we find the names of I)e Broglie, Mol^, 
Montalotnbert, Dufuiir, &c. The i^egiUmists and Fusionista, as Messrs. 
Bciryer, Mel tin, Dc Corcclles, Moulin, and others, are for a total but 
legal revi:<!on, by which is meant a rcstoraUon of divine and hereditary 
rights. The Tiers-parii^ hoade<l by Odilon Barret and Dc Toequeville, 
was iu favour of a f/ualtjled rovirioji. The absolute adversaries of the 
revision arc headed by Messrs. Jules, Favro, Charras, Charamaulc, Ge¬ 
neral Cavaignac, and M. dc Momay, the latter the well-known Oricanist, 
BO that there is great breaking up of parties and factions on this momen¬ 
tous question. 

The Legitimists, lioth through their orators and the public press, or at 
least that part of it which embraces their views, do not appear, however, 
to consider the present iDoment one in wlJcb the battle of an hereditary 
monarchy is to be successfully fought. M. Moutalembert, speaking of 
tho objo^ of thu revision, did not conceal that his preferences were altd- 
gotlicr iu favour of a monarchy; but he added, that at the present time 
France was too disturbed in its ideas, too much moved by revolution, to 
support that form of government. Ho did not believe that the nation 
would, at pixscnt, declare in favour of the monarcliicnl form of govern¬ 
ment, and since the republic was to subsist for some time longer, he de¬ 
sired to see it rendered as supportable as possible. 

Tho Univers^ the accredited organ of the French clergy, says in the 
same tone, Two instincts alone survive in whet are colled the en¬ 
lightened classes, the horror of revolutions and changes; in the masses, 
the wonhip of nuUUry glory. Now it is the masses who must liave the 
npper liano, and the President is named Bonaparte. This name, which 
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fascinates the people, has also the support of at least half the bourgeoisie. 
It trill have moro than the halt* if it has against it a competitoi^i^ot for 
the presidency, but for a higher dignity. It is an error to suppose that 
the fthiigtot this name b eihausted. Nobody can prove this, and there 
is much to indicate tho contrary. How are the signatures to the petitions, 
which arrive at the assembly by thousands demanding revision, obtained? 
Some petitions, indoed, speak of total revision^ or legal revision, but the 
petitioners do not understand these woids. Tliey are told that it is for 
Bonaparte, and then they sign. This is tlie truth. The cimneo of a 
ballot, if it be resorted to (aud it must be resorted to; if thoro be a dlvi* 
sion, there must he a final judge), are for M. Bonaparte.’* The t77iivers 
concludes, therefore, by ]troposing to chime in vrith the necessity of the 
day, and to continue M. Bonapa^ in the sort of Hcutcimnt-gcncralship 
which has filled since Uie lOth of December in away to merit some 
gratitude, and which cannot bi* filled so oadly and so satisfactorily by any 
other person.** 

The Legitimiits would appear fit>m tlieso maiii fas tat ions to entortriu 
few hopes of success at present, and to bo prepatiug themsulvos for an 
honourable and dignified submission. But they arc, as wo have pro* 
viously shown, inistalcen in the idea that a revision of the constitution, on 
an appeal to the will bo followed by a presidency of a republic or 

a lieu tenant •generalship for an exiled monarchy. Ixtoude Laborde 
said openly, befora the assembly, that to admit that there was reason for 
a total modification of the constitution, was e<juivalent to saying that the 
country claimc<l a nionarchical constitution. AI. Antony Tliourct, on 
the other hand, designated, as a rupublicaii, tUo idea of n it*vision of the 
constitution as a wish to stake tho repose and tlie f^uro of Franco on a 
battle of limbi tJ 0119! It is, indeed, fnnu the latter p^v, tlic party hostile 
to all rcvislou, that danger is cbielly to be npprchunchxl. 

The revision of the constitutinn may now*, after the discussion in com* 
inittce, bo considered as dcniandod by the majority of tho assembly; but 
by one of the .stmiigcst anonia)?os in the legislative lustory of any country, 
that majority is, in reality, the minority ; 2()0 reproscutativos of the 
people having by law, os at pi osent constituted, the power of nullifying tlie 
act of 4()0. The minority usurps the nationol sovereignty, anti exercises 
a despotit^m over aa 00011110115 majority—all in virtue of tlie constitution! 
T'hc minority in numbers refuses cveu to discuss tbc law of revinion; it 
meuacea that if it be granted by tlie majority of members, but real mi no* 
rity, it will mako an appeal to onns. Wlieii it is suggested that the 
republican system muy one day be discarded by tho will of the nation, 
the same minority, consistent widi itoclf, proclaims the divine right of the 
republic, and, w'orking out its own principle, maintains that the republic 
is superior to the naticnal sovereignty, or to universal suffrage. 

With such dc^mas and mysteries to throw into tlic arena of discussion 
the day when the battle of ambitioiis conies on, and with an almost impreg* 
nable position to fall back upon when the country is once more ap^icated 
to, it is* very difficult to imagine any other tlian tho common dvnoue* 
ment in Franco to all difficult and fundamental questions, that the consU- 
tutiou itadf will never arrive at tl>o term fixed for its own rtfonu or mo¬ 
dification, and that it will be revised iu some such summary muimer as 
the constitution of 1791, the ultra-democratic code of 1793, and the coo- 
triturioQS of tho years 1803 and 1808, which disappeared before the con- 
stUutioDS of the Empire. 
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THE WAR IN KAFFIRLAND. 

The sentimentalism of the age is really ackening. AAer pursuing 
for years a continued system of plunder ara extortion^ accompanied hy 
crimes innumerable and of the most savage hue; after a constant auc- 
ccssiou of invasions, sometimes^ os in 1834 and 1846, of 10,000 Kaffirs 
at a time, of British temtor^, destroying farms and farm-houses, mur¬ 
dering unprotected colonists lu cold blood, carrrying off the cattle, devas¬ 
tating the laii<l, and committing all kinds of atrocities; we arc told by 
the (lovemmeiit of tliis Country^no doubt in deference to the above- 
menrionod sciitimcntolism—that ** the more enlightened spirit of modem 
days has ])\it an end to hostilities as of yore with barbarous tribes on 
the outskirts of settlements/' “Warfare is now,*' Sir Charles Wood 
informs us, of ft more expensive character than formerly,** and he, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ believes it to be well worth the vrhile of a 
civiliseil country to carry it ou in this spirit!'* This is carrying out the 
spirit of Free Trade into modem wanare with a vengeance. No reci¬ 
procity—but the loss once more all ou ono side. The Kaffirs are to m- 
vadc, plunder, and extomiinate; they arc barbarians and savages \ they 
must l»c fired ut sparingly, und cut down tenderly. Double-barrelled 
rifles; and ('olt*s revolvers, as used in tlic New World under similar cir- 
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Gumstances,orraxziasiri Algeria—out upon the idea! The amiable Kaffir 
wtko roasts his living prisoners is to be taught, at every sacrifice of 
territory, wealth, honour, and life, to be reconciled to a more civtliicd 
state oi things! We do not mean to say that the system adopted under 
the advico of such men ns Bir B. Uriun, Sir P. Maitland, Sir Henxy 
Pottinger, and Sir Harry Smith, of establishing inilitaty* points within the 
territoi'y of a frontier of turbulent, predatory, savage people, ignorant 
alike of Iriws and of restraint, and actuated by one common feeling of 
hatred of the white man, is not infinitely better than the commando 
system of the Dutch, who used to shoot down every Kaffir, whether 
actually engaged in robbing, or ooly ou the way to seek for an opportunity 
for so doing; but we assert that thb system even of military and mis¬ 
sionary posts has now been tried, and has not been found efficient. The 
Kaffirs have not become reconciled to a more civilised state of life by 
citiier plan ; and to take, in the faco of mi insurrection so general and 
so greatly diffused as to have paralysed every arm in tlie country, and 
led to defections even among our own subrid ised allies, such mil k'and- 
water measures, as an expensive and Inefficicot warfare, and the sending 
out two gentlemen to investigate at the last moment our relatious with 
the native tribes, is as unworthy of the wisdom and foresight of tho 
country, as it is indiscreet in regard to the security and prosperity of the 
colony. Our relations with the oative tribes! Why, they arc written in 
the blood of colonists, their wives, mid children, ana their servants ; they 
are traced in the devastation of the land and the yet smouldering ashes of 
the peaceful homesteads i they are marked by the bleaching bones of the 
murdered wayfai^rs. But these are not the kind of evidences to be 
perused by a quaii-scntimental miuist^, themselves supra-civilised by 
the pacific crowds of an Exhibtrion of all Nations—Kidfirs, Pawnees, 
Sioux, Kurds, Berbers, Borneo pirates^ Thugs, aud a few other of the less 
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exemplary tribes aod castes of the world excepted. Tlie evidences ad¬ 
mitted in Downing-street are to the eiFect that the southern extremity of 
the continent of Africa b peopled by many tribes—ns Hottentots, Bush¬ 
men, Kaffirs, Zulus, Fingoes and others, all more or less connected hy 
language and by race. They are to the eflfcct that the missionaries have 
adopted one form of language, by which all the dialects will be brought 
together, and civilisaiiou thus most assuredly lie ensured in a wliole^e 
manner; that the Dutch are boors in ail eenses of tlie word, and must 
not he allowed to retard the progress of a benign civilisation; that they 
are retreating towards the rich plains and fertile vales of tin* tiowly<* 
discovered interior lakes and rivers, and that they tuust bo anticipated by 
peace-loving nhilanthropiitj', who will kindly warn the iiinouent-uunded 
Batouaiii of tiic upproacli of the rude boors, an<l prepare thciu to give to 
the eu./grants or iuv^idcrs not a liospitible but a lio.stilo reception.* 
They are to the efibet that Sir Harry Siiiitli having failed in noannating 
a suDservieut local legislative council, who would put off the question of a 
constitution while that of war was in aboyajice—Imd remained governor 
of the colony without any representative awmhly to u»Hist him--and 
that two gouticmru should bo sent out to act for the unwilling and lug- 
gaid local nssenibly, and investigate the relations of the native tribes! 
nhat a farce is such u mode of procGcding in such uti extremity? It is 
not surpassed by a vote of 30(h()(X)/.—wlticli will last as long ns the preacut 
mirristry^and a regiment of niihor^ dragoons to be sent out to teiTiiy 
the savages hy si ink lug their brightcolour^ pennons, Chinese fash i on» 
for tlic war, it is expressly coiici^flcd, Is to bo one of courtly ami chival¬ 
rous antecedents, as if enacted in the luxurious arena of a field uf cloth 
of gold.f 

The KalRrs/* says Mrs. Ward, in her work on tlj<‘ Cajx^, “ have 

* Wo ill the Aev AfoHthfif (Part III., p. a4.*i ct ftet/,') detailed 

account of the discovery of I^ikc Naaint and tlie Uiver Xonga, and uf tlie 
Batuuanl and other reputeil tribes living in these fertile and central regions of 
8outh AiVico. It appears tJiat it was really time to do sumuthing, fur Mrs. Ward 
notices, in the lost of lier vurk on tlio (^ipe, the Intc.^t new.** from thonce 

wliicU liud been receivetl in Ume for puhlleatioii, iliac the Ro(!i>. for beyond 
Blocm Fontcin, under l^torius arc detennine<l tliat no ono sludl pa^s through 
tiielr territory to the newly^liscovcred lake (Lake Nganii), and have already tiued 
some Bovercly. The lake will be eaay of aeccxs down the Liiu]»npo, whicli runs 
through the Boer country uito it, as it is believed. AD otlicr woyis uh far ns are 
known, are through duscrls; and the iimorant people (Ilocrs) Mill not suifer the 
missionaries to tench the uatires about them. It would l>e unsafe to send any 
expedition under soveu hundred men, as rretorius is more thQn*i56uules beyond 
any military station.’* 

This is a pretty cool territorial assumptiuiion the part of OcnorAl ‘l^retorius and 
his boors, who did not even discover the hike, or the ^ouga, or the Limpopo, and 
it will sow the seedK of much fat are contention and strife. It is somewhat curious 
to hear that, to meet sudi threatening contingencies, 8ir Hurry Smith has sent off 
a messenger to warn tlie Datousai against the apprehended Invasion of tliu Boers, 
whilo Lord Grey sends out instrocUons that tlio rights of the Batouanl uru to bo 
supported by a British rt^sidonl, who is to be a missionary, and a sniall armed 
force! Where is such force to be foond at tlic present crlxis? and, when found, 
arc they to cross tlio Bakalibari Desert, or to make their way through tho Boer 
territory? 1 / lo, what force will be requisite? __ 

t Happily they do not appear to hold the same views of Kafllrland at the War 
Ofllco as they do in Downing-street Tho cavalry aw lo Ix^ supplied with donbh> 
barrelled carbincA, and leinforccmeDU of artillery and other troops are also on 
their way, or preparing to leave fbr the Cape. 
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been painted as an aboriginal race, ^ a pastoral and gentle people.’ They 
are neither one nor the other; they are intruders on the lands that they 
occupy. Their habits are the moat enrage imaginable; their treachery 
is well known to all who have been unfortunate enough to come in con¬ 
tact with them; and the conversions effected among them^ in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, have no other existence than in the warm ima¬ 
ginations of the well-meaning but ill-informed members of missionary 
societies. What converts there ore, are principally from the despised 
glares of the haughty Kaffirs—tha lingoes.’’ Dr. Knox also speaks 
from personal observation of the Kaffirs—Amakosas, as he more properly 
calls them—and whom he considers as a totally distinct race frotw tho 
Hottentot and Bosjeman races, and closely alHcil to the negro race, as 
“ treacherous, bloody, and thoroughly savage.” (‘‘ Tlu? Races of Men,” 
p. 241.) Licutenuut-Coloiiol E. Napier has given frequent testimony 
to tho same effect in the pages of the Neto Monfhlj/, The late Sir 
John BaiTow supposed the Amako&as to be dcsccnclants of a tribe of 
Bad win Arabs; but if so, how camo they to be Kaffirs, or infidels? 
CcrUtiu it is that they are intruders who have expelled the aboriginal 
Hottentots from the Amatolu into tho hush (nushraen), and enslaved 
whole tribes, under the infamous term of Fingoe—a i)erson having no 
clium to justice, merev, or life. Mrv. Wuhl says the restless dcrirn for 
plunder among tho Kaffirs speaks much \n favour of thoir Arab origin; 
BO do (lieir tent-shepcnl huts tlioir i u*hr$conri<tiug in herds of cattle, nnd 
their wandering habits. The Kaffirs' prinei]>a1 iuiplemont of war is also 
like tho Uadwiii, the s[>oar or n^egai, unknown to tho nhorigines. 

From 1842 or J till I84h, wlicn war was proclaimed, the same autho¬ 
rity informs ns the colonists wcio ciig.iged in perpetual warfare with the 
Kaffirs. Tho fanners c^oiild not s^tir without arms, murder stalked through 
tlie highway in open day, robberies were too common to l>c always 
rueordctl, aiul comnuatdoe (Aim. Ward uses the ivoi'd in the sense of an 
inroad in pui'suit of stolen cuttle, and not, as Lord John Russell docs, as 
a desultory war of extermination) were marched through tho country to 
puuisik recreant chiefs; but tho latter invariably eluded the troops, and 
escaped with the cattle. 

We need not now tnm to the historv of the last war, the records of 
which havo already appeared in our pages.* Suffice it that, on the 23rd 
of December, 1847, Sir Harry Smith brought tho said war to a temporary 
close with a grand meeting at King William's Town, at which the chieis 
Sand! 11 a, Stock, Pato, and otliers, were present^ and at which Sir Harry 
Smith declared that the Queen of England had sent him to Africa to put 
a stop to violence, and to organise the country over which they had so 
ruthlessly stalked as destroyers, it mattered not to him; they might 
iiglit, but he w*onld conquer tliem: ho would be cltiel^ or inkosi enkulu, 
as he designated himself. The cliicfo present kissed the stave of submis¬ 
sion and peace, nnd Kaffirland was partitioned out into York, under San- 
dilla; Lincolnshtrc, under Stock; Bcdfordsiniv, under Pato; Cambridge¬ 
shire, under UmhaJa; Sussex, under Tois; and Yorkshire, under Mapossa 

* Ws must refer the K'odcr to >lrs. Ward's excellent little work, ^^Thc Capo 
and the Kaffirs.” Mrs. Want says, Although i have been sanguino In my 
hopes of peace, 1 have never for a mooicnt swerved front my oplDiuD uf th^ Kaffir. 
From tike first to hut 1 have deoounced him aa Incapable oi honest fccllDg^s an 
irreclalmablo savage 1” These aro **ihe pastoral and pcaucfol people* of tlio 
missionary agents. 
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and the Tambookiee. The fickleness of the Datlres^ their dmoclination 
to abandon their predatory habiu, and their natural aversion to foreign 
ioterference, may be considered as the remote and ever*retiiming causo 
of hostility; but the immediate cause of the present outbreak appears 
to have been the depoution of Sandilla from his high estate of para¬ 
mount chief of the Gukas, necessitated by his turbulent and disloyal pro¬ 
ceedings. 

On the 19ch of December, 1850, Kir Harry Smith summoned Sandilla 
to a conference of the Gaika tribes, hia adviser and supporter being, it is 
supposed, his brother and chief councilor, Anta; he was led to disregai'd 
the summons, whereupon he was deposed, atid lui mother, Sutu, the 
great widow,was elected in her son’s stead. Sandilla and his friends re¬ 
sented this dismissal from authority, the moreespetnally as Sir Harry Smith 
also dr' dared the chief’s lands to 1 m ccuifiscatcd, and they refused obedience 
to the proclamation. On the 24th of December, Colonel Mackinnoii was 
aceordiiigly despatched, at tlie haul of sin hundred men, to capture San¬ 
dilla, but no was led into a deHle of the Keiskania, apparently by the 
treachery of the Kaffir police, as tliov Imve subsequently deserted by 
hundreds, and, ut n jiohit where the men could only pass in a single file, n 
deadly firo was opened upon them, in which Assistant*Surgoou Stuart, 
a eorporul, and nine privati^ of the 6Ui ti^iment, and a corporal of 
the Tdni reghneut were kille<l, and several officers and men were nioro 
or less severely wounded, (loloncl Mackinnoii moved back by a different 
roAil, and nil r.'aching the DebeHats, a lioitible sight piesented itself: 
fourteen soidiei*8 of tlie 45tli regiment lay dead upon tlic plain. TJircc of 
these men it appears had been sent out on csctirt duty, and the other 
eleven wove afterwards despatclicii in search of them, 'fhoy weru all way¬ 
laid and brutally iimrdvrcd. 

This disastrous affair was the eftgnal for a general rising of the Gaikas. 
They stalked, os usual, through the land with brand and assegai,and the 
poor settlers in the military villages, who were gathered together to make 
merry on Clunstnias-day, were siiq>riscil by the tronchcrouv foe, and many 
were cut to pieces on tliuir devsistatod homesl''ads. Woburn, Aukland, 
and .luanasburg were the iii*st to feel the destroying stroke. At mid-duv, 
while tlio (Maceful inhabitants were seated at their Ciiristmns dinners, the 
savages surround(>d their dwellings aiul, in a few minutes imthing but 
s mi iking ruins, and coipKos hurribly inutilati^d, marked the sites where 
the villages liad stood. The KafHrs tlieii |)oui^d across the boundary in 
marauding parties, devastating the o|)en country along the frontier os far 
west as GraJiam’s Town. The trilies engaged in these ravages were 
those of Stock, J^ottnan, and Tnis, chiefs w ho, a weel*. U^fore, hud pro¬ 
fessed peaceful and amicablo intciirioiis 

On the moruing of J)eceiober 29th, Colonel Somerset left Fort Hare, 
with a force of about 23U men, to opeu a communicatioo with Fort Cox, 
whore the governor was surrounded and cut off from all succour. But 
when only a few miles from the fivrt, Colonel Somerset’s small band wjw 
attacked by un overwhelming body of Kaffirs, who charged upon the 
column, broke it, and killed, chiefly in close fighting, two officers (Lieu¬ 
tenants Melvin and Gordon) and twenty men, besides wounding many 
others. A reinforcement of 1(K) men from the fort relieved the party, 
which was obliged to retrace its steps. The loss of tlie enemy was, howevtt’, 
affirmed, in CoIoxmI Somcract’s despatch/ to have been considerable, the 
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€re hftviog beco steady and well directed, aed the ground contested with 
the enemy for upwards of four hours. 

In the mean time Sir Horry Smith escaped in a precisely opposite 
direction. Making a dash from Fort Cox, witli 250 of the* Cape 
Mounted Rifles, he forced a passage through the Debe Nock, though 
opposed by a lai^ body of the enemy, who kept up a heary fire, without 
occasioning mucli loss, and arrived at King William's Town, vi& Fort 
White, oil the 30th of December. From thence the governor issued a 
proclamation, declaring that every post in British Kaffirland should be 
niaintaincJ. Tlie abandonment of one of them would, he Slid, have 
been the signal fur revolt to every T/Slambieeldef. The forts were well 
provisioned for six weeks, and would form a nucleus for an invading 
army of patriots. The Gaik as," addetl the gallant gencial, must be 
driven out of tlio Amatol os, and oxpellcil for over!*' 

Every effort was accordingly made to raise levies. Thirty •eight dis* 
charged soldiers and llutteiitots, and also fifty Fingoes, well armed, 
were sent up from Port Elisabeth by the 4tfi of January. All the 
burghers were called out by Colonel Somerset, through the envil comrois* 
sioners, but the call mot with a very faint response. levies, Iiowever, 
jiroceeded more actively in Uic country ditiricts. Among the chief of 
these were the Cape T«)wn, Albany, and Geuadendal levies. By the 
boginiiiiig of February, Sir.Harry Smith found himself still in King 
William*s Towm and at the head of about uOOOtnmps of all sorts bearing 
arms, including Hoctmtot levies mid the buigher force. Meanwhile, 
the Kaffirs, ou the 2]6t uf Januar), had made a fierce and prolonged 
attack ii]Mtn tliu cuttle and villugi^ of Alice, adjoiiiiu;; Fort Hare. The 
chief credit for the defence of tlie place lius been given to the Fingoes, 
of whom six ucre killi^d and ten or twelve woumled; while, on the other 
liaiid, timings of the Kaffirs w*ns estiuiatiHl at from 100 to 150 men. 
A still more brilliant result had attendeil upon an attempt made by the 
Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots on Fort Beaufort, on the 7th of the same 
month, w'lien, owing to the gallantly' of tlic Fort Beaufort garrison, 
chiefly despistnl Fingoes, under Colonel Sutton, and the bravery and 
patriotisui of the Ueaufort burghois, the enemy were repulsed at all 
[>oints ; the chief, Ilcmiunus, and his son slain, the accumulated spoil of 
previous inroads, and from ]6<X)to 2000 head of cattle, retaken. The 
deceased Kaflir chief, Hemiaims, had received a grant of territory on 
the Ulinkwater from ^^ir Benjamin d'Urban; and, by this rebellious aCt, Sir 
Harry Smith deelui’cd tlic lauds su granted had reverted to the crowo, 
and ho cx[iellcd at the same rime the successors of Hermanus and all their 
Tcbcllious people beyond the limits of the colonv. 

These succei^bcs—if bolding tbe existing militarv strongholds against 
an enemy superior in numbers could be so called—were all that could be 
brought to l^lance the gi'eat fact, by this time manifest, that the Kaffirs 
had delilx'vatcly taken np arms to expel us from their settlements, if not 
from our own us well; timt l;iii1aujeni*8 prophecies were dictated by 
Sandilla, and that evc^ii tlie forhenranci' which was at first reported as 
indicating the absence of detennined hostility, was only part of a deep laid 
plan for forcing uf to strike tlie first blow. Further, it was evident that, 
not content with rousing tlieir own population, the Kaffirs had sum¬ 
moned every coloured tribe to take a share in the war; and that thus, not 
only the Ka£r police corps, instituted by Sir Henry Pottinger, 800 strong, 
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and oi^Dued like a repment of Indian irregulars, bad gone over to the 
enemy, but our own local corps, the Cape Mounted lUfles, who had shown 
so much loyalty and bravery at the onsdt, soon began to manifest so strong 
a spirit of defection that it was found necessary to disband the whole body. 
Tbefiotte&totsof Tbeopolii likewise exhibited symptoms of disafrection^and 
there is much reason to believe would have followed the example of their 
Blink water countrymen, had the Kaffirs appeared in force in that quar¬ 
ter. At Fort Armstrong the disadfcctioo, so general among the coloured 
population, manifested itself in acts of open rebellion, and the loyal in¬ 
habitants had to take refuge in tlie tower, until relieved by tho gurrisou 
of Fort Beaufort. Nor were the Kaffirii idle. Seconded by the whole of 
the Kflt River Hottentots, who had joined their bands, Shiloh was cap¬ 
tured and devastated, Whittlcsea besieged, and Ciadock and Somerset 
placed in the greatest danger. These untoward drcumstanccs elicited 
from the lJutch civil commissioner, Van Kyueveld, a tardy, but effective 
appeal to the loyalty of all whites. The colony,” said the commiMtoncr, 

is now threatened with a more formidable and destiuctivo combi nation 
than has ever been knowu. before in this country. The Kaffirs ^*0 using 
very great efforts to induce all native people to sit buU or join against us. 
The Kaffirs have resolved to exterminate tW white man. Althougli they 
will not succoed in tliis, they will certainly inflict an irrcpainblc calamity 
upon the colony, if white men will not at once lay aside nil disinitos and 
unitedly meet tlie cnoiny. The governor is now firmly lesolveu to crush 
the power of the enemy; but, to do this, the colony must unite, and put 
forth a strong offoit.** This appeal aroust^d the slumbering S[)irit of 
many of the Boers, and large parties were c^lected at Grnof llciuct and 
otlier places, under the command of Colonel Somerset, who was appointed 
general commandant of this force, more particularly with tho view to 
keeping in cheek rTcrmaiiu8*8 imnd and the rebel Hottentots of Fort 
Armstrong, and of the Kut River mid Blink water, who, since the death 
of the chief of tliat name, had been headed by an elder son. 

The communication between King WillUun's Town and tho sea at 
Buffalo Mouth had hitherto always been kept open; but that between 
King William’s Town and UencRu Somerset’s head-quarlci*® wuh closed 
by the Kaffirs, who surrounded and intercepted all comiinmlcutioii with 
Forts White and Cox. But Colonel Mackionon succcetled on tho uOtli 
of January, at the head of a detachment of 2150 men and ouc six- 
pounder, m throwing supplier into tliesc forts, and removing the sick 
and wounded; and on the IJth of February' Itc again niat'clicd in the 
same direction wltlt five coiupunics of tlic 7ord regiment, the Eni opean 
levy of 400 men, 200 moiiut^ Kifleinen and the Hottentot levies, with 
two six-pouuders—iu all, about 27oO men. With this force Colonel 
Mackinnon proceeded fii*st to Fort White, encountering tho same oppo¬ 
sition as before at the Debc Neck ; and on the Hth the troops uiarcliod 
to Fort llarc, by the broad drift of the Kcbkamma, destroying the 
crops, kraals, and huts, on their way, and effecting a junction with 
Generol Somerset. 

After the junction of Colonel Mackinnotrs force with that of (jciioiwI 
Somersei, a nioveineiit was nwle up the Chuinto Valley, the crops being 
destroyed and the fields Imd waste in every diiection, iucluding those of 
the murderers of the inhabitaats of tlie military ipllages.^ This sccom*^. 
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plialMd, the 3ve companies of the 73rd (400 men) were left with 
General Somerset, and the remainder of the force returned by the 
middle drift, descending the Chumie Biver to Fort Wiltshire, in order 
to lay waste the country of Botman, Kona, and Tois. During the per* 
(brmaoce of tliis duty, we attacks the Kaffirs on the rear-guard were 
continuous and resolute. Pouring out of every lateral valley, they io« 
cessantly harassed the line of march, and though repeatedly cnargeo and 
driven back, they persevered until niglitfall, cauring a loss of eight killed 
and seventeen badly wounded. Colmiel Mackinnnn states the loss of 
the Kaffirs to have been very heavy, and that several of their men of note 
were supposed to be shot. 

Gencr^ Somerset had at the same time prepared, with a reinforce¬ 
ment of five companies of the 73r(l, to givo nght to tho Kut River rebel 
Kaffirs and Hottentots under ncrmanus*9 sou. W'ith this view, Com¬ 
mandant Walter Currie, with the levies of Mancazana, Heugh^t and 
Ziervoyers burghers, and tho levies of Post Relief, moved upon Balfour 
on the 2!^Tid of February, while General Soineiset moved the same day on 
Fort Armstrong, at which point the forces wcfo to unite. The Hotten¬ 
tots, however, having made a stand at Cliumio Bridge, General Somerset 
was delayed an hour and a half iu forcing t)io passage, in the mean 
time, Commandant Walter Currie's dctaeluncnt hud reached Balfour at 
daybreak. Tho rebels, supported by a alnmg party front Fort Arm¬ 
strong, made u gallant del^ec, and they were uot driven fiotn their 
position till near mid-day. Two fellows held out in tho tower till the 
riCAt day. The burgher f<^TC had four kilkd and fourteen wounded in 
this ong.'igement, and they found ninety rebels dead. ¥lie united forces 
of General Somersets detachment and tlic Lurghia* levies, after these 
delays, effected a Junction before Fort Anustiong. The fort was slielled 
for some time. The rebels then mUc<l themselves up with the women 
and children. General Somerset had the greatest trouble iu saving tho 
latter front destruction before he could carry the place by stonn. Even 
this effected, the meu iu the tower would uot surrender, but kept firing 
from the port-holes till it was blown up with shells. Twenty-seven 
Kaffirs and Ilottcutots were killeil iu the fort, and nine in the tower. On 
the side of the assailants, four niea were dangerously wounded. One 
hundred and sixty prisoners were taken, 70 to 100 stand of aims, 
and 400 omen and childien; add to which, at least 200 rebels gave 
themselves up at Balfour on the 22nd and 23rd, among whom there 
appear to have been a sprinkling of English and Dutch reprobates. 

After the capture of Fort Anustnuig the combined force of burgliors 
and General Somerset's division moved on Eland's post, w'herc they took 
eighty prisonci*sj thence to Philiptou, where property to a very great ex¬ 
tent was scir^kl, ovidently the harvest of devastation and murder which 
these rebels had l>ucn for some time reaping. On the 2Sth of February 
(reneral Soinei'set returned witli his new captures to Buighcr's Post, 
where be had left the Fort Armstrong prisoners, and such was tlio extra¬ 
ordinarily insecure state of the country, that during the generals sliort 
absence, the post bad been attacked lit a most determined manner by 
the Kaffirs, wno lird with difficulty been repulsed by Major Blakcway, 
left ID charge with 400 men. On the 3rd of Marcn General Somerset 
returned to l\is head#|uurters at Fort Hare, and was for a month after¬ 
wards ioeessanUy occupied aitll court-marrials trying the rebel piisoners. 
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The latter pert of the month of February asd the whole, of March 
were o^pied by Sir Harry Smith in awaiting and receiving supplier 
of meo, immuniUon, and commissariats by the Buffalo, iu issuing 
the necessary instructions and rccommendutions, and in carrying on 
commandos, or, aa it is now more civilly called, ** patrolling the ad* 
jacent country.’’ On the IBth of March Sir Harry Smith moved 
with a force of 2600 men, for the purpose of anticipating a dariug in¬ 
tention of the enemy, of which he is said to have had certain inforniation, 
to attack Fort Hare, and rescue the rebels then before the military tri¬ 
bunal. On the 19th Sir Harry Smith fell in with the enemy on tho 
banks of the Keiskamma, and who, after being repulsed in u partial 
attack upon the right Hanking column, took to a mountain called the 
Hegu. A disposition for attack was instantly made by the commander- 
in-chic'*, and tho enemy, 2000 strong, were driven out of the mouutaiu at 
all points, and punued across the open country between the Ilegu and 
the great Amatola range. On the 20th Sir Harry Smith joined General 
Somerset, and on the 21st ho iK^gnnUiB return by Fort Cox, buniiog tho 
villages and devastating the country on his march. Some skirmishes 
took place subsequently on tho J)ebo Hats, and a very hot engagement 
was fought iu the Kwuhii ridge, which johiA these Hats to Urn Amatolas; 
after which Sir Marry Smith moved on and crowned the high range of 
Tab Itidoda, the troops dis|>cr&itig the enemy in every diiection, and 
buriiing one of their inountuin kraals. The 22nd wa« allowed frtr rest, 
and on the 2drd the troops movoil on Old Fort >Vi)uI]ire, for the pur¬ 
pose of devastating the country of Kuo's tribe. 

Upon this occa^ion Jicarly a thousand head of hl.iek cattle w*as col¬ 
lected and driven olF. In the capture o^hc cattle four of our men >vere 
killed, and si.\ wounded. Thus tennin:^! whut is designated as a most 
laborious and most successful patrol.” 

At this (hue, while the whole of Kaflirlaml was in insurrection, and 
the Hottentots on the Kat Hlvor and country adjacoiit were in open 
rebellion; while chiefs, supposed to be fiiendly. as Kreli, Beyolo, Stock, 
and others, were either openly or covertly iiostilo, and even Pat>s who 
held in his hands the coninmiiication between licad-quartcrs .'tnd Buffalo 
Mouth, could scarcely be depended upon, the Tltubocs or Tumbooldc.^ 
in the north were also ia open rcbellioD, engaging in almost daily skir¬ 
mishes with tlie colonists nnd burghers under Field-Commandauts Joiibert, 
Oliviei*, and Bead. Between the 2(>th of January and the 18th of 
Fcbruaiy these experienced le:ulers of commandos bad captured f)000 
head of cattle and KK) horses, and killed upwards of 250 of the enemy. 
It is probable that they did not trammel their proceedings with court- 
martials of nearly a montli’s duration in the heart of a country in iu- 
surrection. Tho Hotteutots of Shiloh had also united with the Tam- 
bookies to attack Whittlesoa, which had been gallantly defended by 
Capiaiu Tyideii, who had also made a successful commando against the 
rebels at the liead of a motley fierce of Fitigoes, Cradock volunteers, 
Colesberg and Burgher's Dorp levy, and about 170 friendly Kaffirs, 
under a gallant fellow named Siunuel Kama. 

On tho 27th of March, Major Somerset was despntchwl from Fort 
Haro with 1200 men to scour the surrounding country and Eland's Ber^ 
On (ho 2Bth, a patrol of BOO ravaged SeyoloV country from King 
William's Town, destroying from thirty to forty Kaifirs. Ou the Bth 
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April, Cojouel Mackinnon’s patrol souglit cattle uiiauccessAilly in the 
dainfl of tile Huffala On the 10th, Kaffim and Hottentots attacked Fort 
crown, and carried oiT 200 head of cattle. On the Idth, Colonel Mac- 
kinnoti left King William’s Town for a patrol of six days with 2500 men, 
including HX) Capo Mounted Rifiee. The column was boldly attacked 
by the Kaffirs, both in the rear and flank; Fletcher of the 7drd was 
killed, and Captain Morris of the levies was wounded; one sergeant, and 
four rank and file were also kiUed. On tlic part of the enemy, their loss 
was estimated at 150 men. 

All this time a fueling of indtlTereticc was still general at the Gape to 
what was termed an imperial and not a colonial war, uid even the frontier 
farmers showed, in most iustances, a disuicliiiation to join in the struggle. 
They appear to have boeri disgusted with the lengthened court-martials 
and tedious military inquiries curried on against wily savages caught with 
arms in thcii* hands, stained with the blood of their victims; and, they 
oontoiided, that unless the Kaflirs wore exterminated all along the frontier 
districts, no security for life or property could be expected. The repeated 
marches and counter-marches also api>oar to have fatigued atid harassed 
tlio coloured {Hiiiion of tlic force beyond cmluranco; und on the 13th of 
March no Icm than seventy Hottentots, forty-six of them belonging to 
the Capo Mounted Hifles, including three sergeantJ, >vont over to tlie 
enemy. This defection was followed by further disclosures, showing that 
tho conspiracy of the llottculoU was much <lrcper and more wide* 
spread than hud In'en at first imagined. It is suid that the Capo Corps 
had not only supplied Saiidillu with large qunntitiei of annnumtlon, but 
that wlicn employed agnirist the Kaffirs they fired blaitk cartridges. 
Civilised nations arc, in polnt^iko these, seldom n inntch for barbarous 
and savage tribes, wlii>se cnnni^ uud (n.*aclicry exceeds anything that a 
loyal and ccdightciiccl mind is prcparevl cither to conceive nr admit. 

When tlic Aiua Galeka chief, Krcli, joined the rebel party, he made 
great attempts, us u chief paramount, to curiy along with him the sub* 
chiefs llnihala and Pato, but both, although undoubted cases of cattle- 
diiving lay at their door or that of their followers, thought it discreet to 
hold on fur the time being wi^ the p.nty in the ascendant, as far as de¬ 
fensive measures wci'e conc<*rned. Krelihad thus to content hiinscU* with 
carrying on operations in the usual predatory scale, among which tlie most 
notorious appears to have been the plunder and destruction of a|tRtioh be¬ 
longing to Messrs. Croucli, at no gi*cat distance from tho chief’s oivn kraoL 

It docs not npjicar that much wn$ done during tlic month of April. 
\Yhen the Inst despatches left tlie Cape (May 2nd), the f^njoint rabel 
force of Kaffirs and Hi>ttentots was still in great foitre in tlic mouii* 
tain fastnesses of the Knt Berg, Eland’s Berg, rvnd the Chumie, thus 
presenting a most difficult front to the colonial trooj>s, at^the same rime 
having tlie whole extent of tlie Aniatola to retire upon in the event of 
having iheir pobiiion foiectl. A burgher force of 400 men had luckily 
joined General Somei'sot to opjiose the enemy in that quarter. Mr. Gil- 
flllau’s commando hud, in die mean time, marched from Shiloh on the 
Wiiite Kci, when a severe anil decisive engagement was fought at a place 
called tlie Imvaui Neck, against Kreli’s Ainogalekos and Mapassa’i Tam* 
bookies, eighteen chiefs being slain, and Krcli forced to open comniuoiea- 
tioQ with outterworth. Major VViluiot’s patrol, or commando, which did 
such good service in Seyolo’s country, was srilL out. Hie Gaikas were said, 
ikccor^g to some accounts, to be 3000 strong, under Sandillo, in the 
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Amatola monntaiiu; but far more credible accounts rrareseuted them as dis¬ 
pirited and discomfited as Kreli’s Amagalekas, the Tambookies^ and the 
rebel Hottentots and Kaffirs on the Chumie and the Kat Rirere. 

The total number of British troops in the field at the same time 
amounteil to 7637; of these, 4600 were native levies CTid 636 of the 
colonial troops, leaving only 1860 British infantry, who were supported, 
however, by 246 artillei'ymen and engineers, nud 103 seamen and 
marines. The 74th Regiment, now on its way out, will carry a ^uasouable 
rcinforccincnt of 600 bayonets; and wlien tliat reinforcement shall arrive, 
it is understood that Sir Harr}' Smith will assume the offensive, his plan 
beiDg understood to be to rnovo on a given day from King NVilliam’s Town 
with Colonel Mackinnon*s division, while Geucral SoinersetS division 
will advance at the same moment, by a concerted scheme, from Fort 
Hare. These columns thus moving simultaneously ore to swoop the 
Hottentot and Kaffir rebels before them, carrying on the pursuit into the 
strongholds of the (laikas, who, it is to be hoped, will bo elFactually 
dislodged from their fastnesses. Thi.^ is not, however, by any means an 
undertaking, of trifling import. The land •carriage of the commissariat is 
at once the most dilHcult and most exjiensivc part of a caninaign in 
Kaffirland. These difficulties a ml ex]>cnses will be increased a Itnnd rod¬ 
fold within the ro(*ky dus<^rt districts of the Amatola. 'fhe Zulos, or 
Zoolahs of Port Natal, who wore to have uo-operated on tim other 
side of the Amatola dutrict, have, it np(>eais, onougli to do at home, 
and little or no nssistanco .appi^ars to be expected from tliat quarter. 
The Kaffirs, though defvatoil at ull points, are still very numerous, 
and it is in vain to deny that the synqtatliy of the whole of the 
coloured population of South Africa is wjth them. Winter, which has 
deported from us, is advancing with tlie colonists, and the stornw of the 
tempestuous Cape will materially disturb the sea-communication between 
the western and enAtoni provinces, which has hitherto bcon found so 
convenient. Worse than all, the culouista themselves arc disaffected, 
almost dUloyah The burghers uuder Prvtorius are, ns we have seen, in 
open rebellion, liasteniiig to Lake Ngami and its great tributary streams 
to found a little Dutch republic or dictatorship. The British colonists 
querulously demand a constitution, oltboi^^h, when Sir Harry Smith 
granted them a represeuUtive government, they refused to act till the 
([uestioo constitution had boon discussed. It is undoubtc<lly much to 
be regretflfi that tlic constitution did not go out by lost mail ; but even 
if it hud, it would have UaA little effect u)>on the present war. 

The colonists, except a few buighera, tlie tenants of the military vil¬ 
lages, and of the few frontier stations, are opposed to the war altogether. 
They would concede to the Kaffirs ^eir ancient frontier, and give up the 
system of military stations and villj^p 2 s. Yet they acknowledge that but 
for Sir ITarry Smith and General ^merset s actual positions, the colony 
would have been overruu by the Kaffirs. Supposing, then, that tfie Kaffirs 
hod been brought to terms by concessions on the part of the c^ilonists, it 
would only have postponed the evil. From whatc%*er frontier grated 
to the Kaffirs, the Great Fish River or the Koiskammo, they would Iiave 
been for ever making pre<latory excursions into the territories of their 
more industrious neighbours, robbing and driving oflP thoir cattle. This 
is proved by all past colonial history. It is also an inevitable result of the 
contact of civilisation and unredeemable savage life, that the one must ewe- 
cumb before the other. Hottentots, Hindus, Moors, may to a oertim ex- 
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tent be civilUed \ Kaffirs, Berbers, Badwin Arabs, and Kurds, like many 
tribes of Red Indians and hill tribes to India, can scarcely ever be brought 
to submit to legal control. Under these circumstances, it was obvious 
that the defence of the colony must be left to the mother country, and 
very inefficient have been the means taken, and the monies granted. 

ft has been said by persons who oppose this war of races in our own 
country, let us expel the Kaffirs from the Amatolas. And where shall we 
drive ^em to ? If to the northward, Uiere must srill be a frontier line; 
and however far that frontier line may bo removed, it will be as difficult, 
and more so, to defend than the former one. This is certunly a great 
erii, and where the territory acquired is not worth keeping, a very de* 
plorable one; but it is more or less inseparable from the enjo}ane^pf 
territory and power in the neighbourhoou of savage populations. Xi is 
just os the French are placed in Algeria in reference to tlie Berbers. The 
difficulty is to be met in only one of two wayS'^to expel tlie predatory 
tribes from tlieir fastnesses, or to hold Uiem ikere in military subjection. 
Vic have very little faith in the problematic civilisation of the Kaffirs by 
the missionaries. All practical t^timonies arc opposed to such an a||Te6'‘ 
able solution of the dimcultiei of the question. Granting the neoessi^ of 
establishing Bririsb sovereignty In Kaoirland, so imperiously demanded by 
natural circumstances, the position of that country on the eastern sea* 
board, its interception of Natal from the Cupe, and its reference to 
British and Dutch settlements in the north, and in tho Voal and Orange 
Rivers; and by tho predatory habits of its )>opulation, it hns been urgm 
that wo must take tlie Kaffirs in hand, as was done with the Bheels in 
India, and after practically and exclusively evincing our supremacy in the 
field, devote ourselves to the work of regeneration. 

This appears to be really tho only practicable mode of procoedhig, aiiJ 
the only one that will apparently How from the iiTOsistible course of 
events. Situated os they are, tlie Kaffirs cunuot well be driven north 
or south, east or west. They must be subjected in tlicir own terri« 
tories. To accomplish this, a tried and gallant officer is left with a most 
inadequate force, oven wlicn the 74tb and other troops on their way to 
the Cape shall have joined, a very inefficient coiiimissariat, a disco d« 
tented colony, and winter coming on, to wage war in a most difficult 
country, against a numerous, brave, and wily enemy, in the midst of 
rebellious Boors, aud a fickle, ill-disposed coloured populatiom and trea¬ 
cherous allies. ** Sweeping success, void of disaster,’^ would IRnc, in Sir 
Harry’s opinion, at once terminatG this war; but Sir Harry has not the 
means at his disposal to ensnre such sweeping success. *‘Tt would be a 
false and sickly humanity,” Lord Grey obsei’ved, which would shrink 
from the severity which is reqnired to guard against a renewal of past 
calamities; but at the same time it is the duty of an officer represenring 
a civilised and a Christian power to carry severity no further than is 
isdispensubte for this purpose, aud to endeavour not to exterminate, but 
to reclaim these fierce barbarians.” But before these fierce barbarians” 
can be reclaimed, they must be subdued. They are very far from being 
subdued as yet; and it is this false and eickly humanity/’ which dU* 
avows Borneo piracy and Kaffir hostility, which pfaces so many difficulties 
in the way of that real progress which all history points out hos never 
been accomplished except by the providenriiai snpremacy of the civilised 
over the u&civUised. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE AND CALIFORNIA. 

The overland route, as at present conetltnted) mtiy be said to commence 
at 8t. Louis, staled the Qoeea of the West, from the rapidity of its 
growth, and the steady increase of its commerce. It thence proceeds up 
the Missouri, towards the head waters of the same livef, by one of it$ 
great tributaries, the Kansas or the Platte, crosses the great prairie and 
rocky mountain watershed, descends into tlie |ierritory of the Mormons, 
follows the line of oho or two braclrish inland rivers, confronts the Sierra 
Nevada, and descends triumphant, minus a good deal of baggage, many 
hdiiies, mules, and waggons, and generally several of the party, by the 
banks of Weber's Creek, or some other Califomiau Factolus, or gold- 
rolling natural gutter, as the less classical Yankee would designate it. 
The perils of this line of route lio at present in tho scarcity of water and 
provisions, fatigue and exposure, tho severity of the climate, tlic natural 
difficulties of the road, wild animals and reptiles, and hostile Indians—a 
pret^ good catalogue of evils; but odc which, whether events arc left to 
their own course, or hastened by some such proposal os tluit now before 
the public, of a tcrricoriol self-paying milroaa, must still as certainly 
disappenr before British entc»r|)risi^ endurance, as it is certain tliat the 
state of Utah has already risen up in the centre of the line, and Cali¬ 
fornia at its extremity. 

In A very brief s[)ace of time roads will bo levelled, stations for 
repose and :i*efre9hmont will be founded, permanent ferries established, 
the buflalo will retire to the yet untrodden prairie, and the savage will be 
taught civility and forboarani'c. Then {lerils and oilveutures, such as arc 
narrated by Mr. William Kelly,* will become matters of tlio past, and be 
looked upon with tho same curiosity as some of Washington Irving’s 
pictures of Nov York as it was two centuries ago, m*c looked upon now. 

Although St. Louis is the great starting point, liidopemlonco on the 
Missouri hedog the station at which tnuood and seasoneit animals, and the 
waggons nf the Ssnta Fc and Chihuaha trodprs, as well ns of overland 
travellers, arc left, it is there that these important requirements can be 
best obtained. Thither, accordingly, Mr. Kelly started, at tho head of 
a goodly company of twenty-five, of whom thirteen were Englishmen, 
eiglit YaT^^ues, two ScoUmen, and two Irishmen, all in greeu caps 
and jackets, white trousers, and other appointments to match. On 
the IGth of April this party set forth aero^ the wide prairie, soon 
kavin^r tho last haunts of civilisation in the dim distance. On these 
znonotonous undulations, which resemble tho huge lazy swells of the 
Atlantic in a calm, a lone elm, upon the margin of a pool, was an impor¬ 
tant object. The water, howeverii so anxiously looked for even at the 
outset, was spoiled by tlie carcase of an ox rotting in the middle of it, 
and at their very first bivouac, twenty-eight miles from tho frontier, the 
travelbrs had a taste of what they had yet to undergo, by a hurricane 
and torrents of rain, which rendered it impossible to pitch the tents, and, 
covering the ground with water, put rest and shelter out of the question. 


* An Excarsioo to California over tbc Proirie, Itocky Mountains, and Gnat 
Siem Kevads, with a Stroll titroagh the Dig^ngs and lUnebes of tliat Connlry* 
By William Kell/, J.P, a Chapman tod HalL 
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The buffiilo, which •9w. m unrettnined? freedom over these 

plftiiifl, 14 now driveft*^hjtjg .the henhs of thh I^ttte» but there still 
remain deer, onl^ dora'Ood prune heos, both most delicate 

eatin^^, and of ej^uiaiMl dardtr. .T1i^ 2odien has gone with the buffalo: 
since that period, Mr. teUa as, ^e popalation has been gradually 

getting thinner, some oi the tnbes becoming wholly extinct. 

At the Kansas came the first river fording and morasses, with the 
concomitant accidents and delays. At this point there is, however, a 
trading missionary and Indian settlement, tlm nucleus of some future 
town. The valley of the Kansas is described ns lovely in the extreme, 
green grassy hills of most pleasing configuration, on whose brows 
myriads of delicate flowers, attracted by tlie genial smiles of spring, W4re 

t pcc[)ing up amidst the sprouting herbage, with groves and clumps of ttin- 
!or budding into foliage, and blossoming shrubs skirting the plains along 
the stream.’* The Kansas also aboumW in fish. A ringle day’s journey 
took the party from this pleasant station into the country of the Pawnee 
Indians, a tribe notorious for thieving, or mtire likely a tribe havirig|.ioiiie 
oUl scores still to pay off; and at the first bivouac an attempt wai^ade 
to carry off two mules. Here, also, rattlesnakes nmde their appearance in 
the camp, and two of a very large si»* were killed in tne morning. 
Wolves also ubounded, prowling atm yelling about the camp all night; 
and in the plains were woodcocks, %t a species which lives in fioclie— 
delicious eating. 

Nc.xtcame a prairie on fire; and the graphic pen of Washington Irving, 
nr tho (*l<H]iictiC descriptions of Coi>pcr, are, Mr. Kelly says, tame and 
feeble us compared with the awful reality. One of the party was tlirowQ 
into convulsions by tho difficulty of breathing. On reaching tho banks 
of the ** Big Blue," a fine young fellow. Joint Coulter, was shot dead in 
drawing out a loaded gun by the mtmle. Here, also, a new and most 
vexatious annoyance pi'oseiited itself, in the shape of that persevering 
enemy of man—‘the musqoito. They wore now also in the region of 
acres of wild onions, iniraense cactuses, lots of rattlesnakes, prairie snipe, 
plovers, fat turkeys, and excellent fish; a mixture of good and bad things 
in which tho bad-^tlie persecuting mnsquito—is by far the most dwelt 
upon. To the weary traveller, rest is preferable almost to nourishment, 
and uhere the mus(pu(o abounds rest is unknown. 

As they proceed^, the scenery became most lovely and luxuriant, and 
elk, anteIope> ^d deer were more abundant; but hostile Indians hung 
upon their skirts, and at night took upon themselves the disguise of 
wolves to rob the encampment. Tlie country was more level and less 
womlcd on the banks of the Platte, which they next came to; and hero 
was a station called Fort Kearnie. Beyond this, along the same level 
country,—the battle-ground of the Sioux and the Pawnees,—buffaloes 
and prairie dogs began to abound, and the great watery expanse was en¬ 
livened by curlews, and what Mr. Kelly calls sea-gulls, probably fresh¬ 
water terns, as are met with on the Euphrates. The Wffaloes were in 
such numbers, that Mr. Kelly, who says he had read of the army of 
invasion on its way to Mexico being fre<]uently obliged to fire grape-diot 
among them to open a way—with some allowance for exaggeration*— 
found now that experience really tranacended Imaginarion. We must ex* 
tract here an account of one of Mr. Kelly's early personal experiences 
with the shaggy deniien of the pr^e: 
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There wm e gorge*in tho blnlA oppoeite where ihv.were ft^edlng, through 
which 1 knew ^j'wohid nuh in rctiw when ad) gad'there I potted myself 

on horseback with • carAli^ Uiat^X cO^ii with oue haodi t was 

not deceived, for they zniCde dtrect*fhr broke, but my horse 

became to fretful and fldgeCj, I o^wid^not lake ipm at. they patted. I g.are chaser 
however, and toon got up to and aldbgBi^ the hekdmest, down whoso sbouldor I 
taw a tircani of blooil, the elRfct of a wtend. He east hit eyes dercely round 
occasionally at I came over cloeoto hln, thovnig a disposition to attack, so 
that ft required both my hands in tbebriilk to prevent my horse from billing. 

1 persevered, nevorthcless, tanning a necked-neck raci.% leaping over rocks and 
bursting throogh copses of tiiiek broth, until we came to a dry gully tliat crossed 
oar path, over twelve feet deep, and at many yards wide, and as inqnid-carecr it 
was impotable to stop short, down we Icap^, landing amidst those brutes, who, 
joeiling each other in the descent, were tumbled at the bottom. It was a fearfUl 
noc&ent, and 1 thought it all up with mo, at my horse caino to his clicst by the 
shock; but, ere he wts on his legs, t was again alone with my bleeding companion, 
who was scrambling up the other bank; 1, however, gained the level first, and, * 
before iio roald get into active mutton, dred, but, not being over m yards from 
him, he nutde an instant rush, and gor^ my poor horse in the shoulder, coming 
against him with such forco as to itirow him clean over, unseating mo with ex¬ 
treme violence, and falling himself to his knees in the exertion. The horse jumped 
thickly up and ran aw.ay at full speed, with my foot stick ing in the stlrnip. and 
ut weondCK] bull in pursuit; a sudden jerk at length caused the boot to pull off, 
the bull with hit impetus ovcmmulng me, and, in attempting to atop, falling 
heavily, and lying nnabic to rise from lost of blocnl and exhansUon, wliile I lay at 
a little distance incapable of moving, from the stunning effects of roy ncculcnt. 
Seeing my Imrse gallop linck withotit its rider, several of the men hurried up the 
ravine, and found me just recovering from a faint. After washing off the blood 
and giving me a drink, they prucccdeil to dcspiitch the buffalo, who had tiot yet 
yielded up the ghost; for, as they <lisclmrgnd Miclr pistols at him, he made several 
desperate efTorts to rise, glaring fiercely at them, and uttering a low hollowing 
roar, not so much of paui, 1 idi<»uM say, as nia^lncss. Jic was a very large beast, 
and loaded the saddle-horses well in bringing him piocemoal to ihc waggons. 

An altomatioM of ti*avel and fare, feasting one day like nldermon on 
boiled tongno, )iiimp-.vtcak, and ninrroiv-bones, or on prairie-<iog, u'hich 
some preferred to buffalo; going suppcriess to bed another; bivouacing 
one night in fcKile pasture, anotlicr where tho j^rasa, as the Yankee 
harbors say, was shoved behind the skin,*’ with interludes of rain and 
storm, brought tho party to the ctnintry of the Sioux ; tho first result of 
which w’us, that the captain fell so desperately in love with a **nut-bmwn 
Indian moiden,” that, he says, he never remembered to have been so rap¬ 
turously impressed with the mHucuce nod fsiscin.ations of lovely woman, 
making him forgive the river even should it detain them for a week— a 
montli—he had almost, ho says, written, for ever! 

The North Platte, described as a muddy, uuiiitorestlng^trcam, but with 
clear, cool, and fresh affluents, abounding m fish, and.the oft-dcscribed 
chimney rock, led the way to Fort Laramie, 700 miles from Iiidcpondence. 
At this point, Mr. Kelly and three others combined to exchange the 
tedious conveniences of waggon transit for a saddlc-hovse and pnck-iniilc 
each; but, after a few days'journey, several unpleasant skirmislies with 
the Crow Indians made them glad tu unite all together Again in sidf-Je- 
fence. As they approached the Rocky Mountains, lizards and sand ticks 
increased io number, ami wc^rmwood covered tho pWns os lieath docs in 
this oountry. Of the South Pass Mr. Kelly says: 

The oamo of the Rocky Mountiins and tho South Paw wgcndcred a chain of 
mental atsoeixtions that conjured up Ideas of stupendoui ersgs and bcetlmg elifi, 
on whose spiral summits the fleecy clouds perpetually nestled on ipodess beds of 
STerlxating snow, and narrow cl links and darkened chasms, Uirongh whicli the 
trembling traveller hurried, fmring to pause and contoCDplate the sublime matlons 

Jttty.—VOL XCIL KO. CCCLXYU. 2 
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of nature, lest the dripping cracks should dose, sod shot him into eternity. How 
widely different was flia reality! A range of rounded mouQtalui, without cone or 
peak, with a sloping gap some thirty miles wide, approtdied so gradually that, 
only fi)r the tcrriMrature at nigh^ you, could scarcely conedTo you were on the 
summit of one of tiie ranges wjhich, In our gecgraphicsl Icssous, we were wont to 
consider one of titc great marreli of creation. 

The g;reat watershed of the PaeiBc and the Atlantic brought with it, 
however, moiintmn elevation and xDoantain fever, if not a mountainous 
aspect; and, be^ond, the thieving Crows were sudeeeded by the more 
friendly Sp^ke Indians. On tho western sbpe of tlie Rocky Mountains 
the wormwood appears to be in great pirt re^aced by sago, tbe plains of 
which «abound in a kind of grmiso, designated, ^pronriately enough, 
aa^-lions, but tasting too strong/ of that aromatic plant to be mueh 
e relished. Difficult roads, und strcan\s most dangerous to ford, prolonged 
the journey to Salt Lake Valley, where our travellers found rest and re^ 
pose for awhile in the city of the Mormons: 

Some miles to the north (says Mr. Kelly) Uy the great Salt T/ike, glistening in 
ra^Hnncc like a sheet of cr>staJs, in strange contrast with tho d:irk and aooibre 
Utjih range that itntch along lU western shores. At first the citywu not 
visible, but on passing over a piece of tablc*land tho new capitsl of the Mormons 
hecsimc rcvealc<l-*-uot. I must admit, with any very striking effect, for it was too 
young, AH yet, to bouAt the stately omaniciits of spire and dome whirii flrst attract 
the eye of the anxious traveller. Wc saw from lierc*. with grant distinctness, tlip 
plan of the place, which hud notlilng dovcI or pceulinr aliout U, hid out in wide 
regular streets, radiating from a large spact* In the eeatro, where there appeared 
the banumcot and tall hcafliildlng'polcs of on inimeuH' Iniiklitig In progress of 
cnH'tion. The houscH were for apjvi, each Iwing alk>ltJ-d a space fdr gardes and 
unelo^nrc, which c iiiwl U to cover u very largo space of ground. 

We were soon discovered coming down tim sIop(% and iis we entered the pro* 
cinots of the town the inliubiUnts came to the i>ont nf their houses, hut showed 
no disposition to o;>cu ru ucQuaintanre account, believing us to he nn exclusively 
American caravan. So soon, however, as tliey vere undeceived, they caum about 
us in great m»mlx*rH. Inquiring what we had to distwte of. Tiicy wero neat, and 
well cfuil; their ebildam tidy, the rosy glow of health mid robustness mantling on 
the cheekK of oil, while the sorter tints of female loveliness prevailed to a degree 
that gJKS f.ir lo prove those •‘I-nftcr-day Saints'* have very correct notions of 
angelic perfiolibilily. Wc politely dcclmcd several courteous otferi of‘ gratuilous 
lodging, scU'Cling our quarim in a laxurlani meadow at tlie north end of the 

city; but had nut our tents well pitched when we hmt loads of presents_butter, 

milk, small chooses, egg* and vegetables, which we received reluctantly, not 
having auy equivalent nqurns to make, except in money, wltich they altogetlicr 
d^'clincHl; in fact, the milv thing wo hml in suixtrabuDdanec were preserved apidoa 
and itesches, a portbm of which vc presented Ui one of tlKi ciders, who gave a 
delightful party in the evening, at which all our folk were present Wo found a 
very large and joyous throng assembled; the house turned inside out to mako 
room on tho uceasion, with gaiety, unembarrassed by ceremony, animating tho 
whole, making n^c almost fancy I was spending the evening amongst the crowded 
haunts of the Old World. insU'od of a sequcstcrcil valley lying botwoon the Utah 
and Timpanago mountains. Alter tea was served, 

There were ibo soands of dancing fbet 
Mingling with tbe tones of music sweet; 

or^ as Dermot Mac Pig would say, 

Wc shook n loose toe, 

While he humoured the bow; 

keeping Uup to a late hour, perfectly enraptured with the Mormon ladiosand 
Mormon hospituU^. 

1 was not aware helbre that polygamy waa sanctioned by their creed, beyond a 
eprdes of ethereal platomim, which accorded to ita especial saints chosen partners, 
called '^spiritnal wives,*' hut 1 now found that tbes^ cuntimiy to e^s ordinaiy 
no^ras ik s^lttalam, give Urth to obernhe and unj!edged ang^ When ebr 
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party arrival we were introduced to a etaid, matronly-looking iady» a Mn. , 
and, ae wo proceeded up the room, to a blooming young creature, a fitting mother 
for a celeitlal progeny, ai the other Mm. without any worfdly or epiritual 
distinction whateoerer. At first I thought it a miftconccption, but inquiry con¬ 
firmed the fact of there being twomistreuee in the same establUhroent, both with 
terrestrial habiCa and dutlee to perform, whidi I aflerwa^s found to tho case 
in other instances, where the partiee could lay no claim to any particular siuotli* 
nesB. 

A rather peculiar drawback upon tlie country in which the Mormons 
have settled ore the nutnbera <n great mole •crickets. In places the 
ground is alivo with them, and they are very destructive. Thoy constitute 
tho principal food of the Utali ludiaus, who cat them raw or roasted, and 
also make a sort of paste or jam, by broiling them to a cinder, tlieii pound¬ 
ing tliein very fiuo, and mixiug them with a wild fruit called service 
bernc'* 

We shall not follow our travellers io their jourjiey across tlic Great 
Salt loMo Wilderness, whore deficiency of water constituted tlic greatest 
ovil| nor across the Utah raugi*, with its Digger Indiana, and indications 
of volcanic and cheiulcoi action, to tho Humboldt ilivor, of which our 
author speaks unfavourably os a lino of travel, from its waton being saline 
and bitter during the diy season. Many who followed that line woro, iu 
consuquoiicc, involved iu destruction; aud, during tho fever of emigration, 
the banks of tlio ilumlioldt arc Kaid to have presented a truly shocking 
spectacle, marked by the perch, for the entire way, with I'Otting carcases 
of mules, hor.^cs, and okco, aud many a mound alion’cd the hut I'ostlng- 
placc of poor fellows who sank under tliu fearful pangs of tliirsl, shrivelled 
to death under a burning siiii, with only poisoned water to wot their 
fevered lips. On what Is justly called the Desert,*’ in which the saline 
water.s of the lluiubokit an? swalloivcd up, the scene is described as one of 
still greater hon'ors, tlic whole lino being nuirlccd with putrid carcases 
and deserted waggons, while the air was iilled with the moans of tho 
dying, the wails of the suficring, and the wild screams of the maniac. 
Wliat will not the psssion for gold do? 

IIa|)ptly, oti the other side of the desert, there comes rolling down fiDm 
the heights of the iSi».'7'ra Nevada a river, called, after tho trapper uho first 
discovered it, Carson Kivrr, which, after a course of a hundred miles or 
more, loses itself in the desert. Here fine fresh water, abounding in 
salmon-trout, «an<l gloiiour meadows of clover aud rich nutritious grasses, 
shadwi with gigantic oak and cutton-wnod trees, await the tmvellc^r and 
his team, and invigorate both preparatory to tho trying passage uf the 
groat mountain harrier of tho I^ariiic. 

Mischievous Indians, tracts of ^‘cinders and clinkers,*’ almost impene¬ 
trable pine foi'ests, awful canons,” frightful chasms, precipitous asccnt«| 
perilous ledges of rock, and snow stairs, are among the oft-detailed 
horrors of the transit of the Sierra Nevada—dlflieultlos and dangers wliicb 
even British perseveraueo and enterprise will fail in diminishiog for some 
time to come yet These difficulties, however, overcome, not without loss 
and suffering, a few miles of gradually-descending travel brought the* 
party into a level valley, principally timbered with large white and 
common evergreen oaks, called by me miners Pleasant Valley ^nd 
here th^ fiivt encountered some Chilians on tho banks of a little stream 
all but dried up, looking for what (hoy had como thousands of miles in 
quest ot ^ 

2 A 2 
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Four miles lower ilown ihtj tmved at a large encampnmt of gold- 
diggers—Cliiliana, Mexicans, and a few Americans from the coast; and 
here they came to the determinatioo of fixing their Quarters and making 
their maiden ess^s, pending further inquiries^ At toe end of three days 
they ac({uired £ufficient pToficiency to set up for themselves, and made an 
average of a good ounce daily to each hand, and communicating occa>« 
sionally with Sutter's Fort, where they obtained a cradle, and also became 
initiated into the system of tronsaccing business in California. More 
Americans kept also arriving on Weber’s Creek fri>m the coast; and these 
adventurers, after learning their system frOm the Chilians and Mexicans, 
very ungratefully expelled them from the diggings at tlic pistol’s mouth. 
Some of these arrivals from the coast are described as being of the 
amateur, nr dandy class of diggers, in kid gloves and patent leather boots, 
with dnsh nccoutrements and fancy implements, their polished picks, with 
mahogany handles, and shiny shovels, resembling that presentation class of 
tools given to lords, baronets, and members of parliament, to lav a first 
stone or turn the first sod on a new line of railway. It was good fun to 
sec those ** gents’’ nibbling at the useless soil, and then endeavouring to 
work their pans with outstretched hands, lest they should slobber their 
ducks! Numbers of this school were soon to be seen wending their way 
back to the coast, ‘'cutring the beastly diggings” in disgust. Although 
the weather at the onset of Mr. Kelly'a experiences was particularly fine, 
dysentery made its flppeai'ancc hi its most malignant form, soon prostrat* 
ing the nuijoiity of the miners, carrying off many, aiid reducing all who 
were attacked to the lowest possible state of boiWy feehleneu. Mr. 
Kelly resolved, on recovering from an attack of this formidable complaint, 
to take a trip to other mining districts. Ihroughout, he found the jea* 
lousy'entertained by the Americana towards foreigners to be very smmg 
indeed; but sometimes Jonathan overreached himself in bis ottompts to 
dupe others, of which tlie following is a good instance: 

An American company, who had been working a barren 9jfoi ycry unprnfitahly, 
put up n notice that tUcir ** valuable site was fur salc/'ga they were aoin^ up to 
the Juba, and a lot of Gormans, who had jostcomc in, o&red tbeiDielvo:* ns pur¬ 
chasers. Ike price asked was exorbitant, as the propriciors said it rctumc<l so 
largely, and the fuUowina day was appointed for the Germans to come and see the 
fhiits of an hour's working, the sellenr going in the course of the nl{rht and secret¬ 
ing gold-dust in the bnnke, so that it would come to light as the natural deposit 
during the course of tlie expcriineiit, and getting their worthy rountrymen to puff 
up ihe cheat in the m^an time. 'Ilie fuliowiog morning the poor Germans wore 
so cliarmod with the apparent richness of the place, they gave 500 dollars and two 
Toiuablo gold watches h>r the property; and oh! what indecent laughing there 
WAS at the ** stupid dupes," and lofty eomincndations of the "alniigliiy cuteness" 
of Jonathan, when the iransfor was completed. I felt for the strangers, wlro were 
neither strong enough to enforce a rcsioration of their property, or to rebuke tho 
unbecoming in»^encc they were exposed to. However, like cook sensible fellows, 
they stoically put up wilh wliat they saw they coold neither remedy or resent, 
and went to work amid jeers and tauota It is unnecessary to say, that tho pro¬ 
ceeds of tbclr first day's labour was not very encouraging; nevertheless, they per¬ 
severed the following morning in a spirit ^ pci feet contentment, and, before night, 
bad their persoreraiice rewarded by sumo very promising indicationa The third 
day the indicatiuns led to veritable toalUics, enabling them to turnout ihcbttt 
day's work done in the diggings up to that period, and to proceed wltfi an increas¬ 
ing daily avorsm which turned tlic laugh against Mr. Jonathan, who, with tho 
most unpHiidpTed Impudeace, sought to revlidn) by force’what he disposed of by 
a swindle. The Geniiaiis, however, were not eo easily scared as the MexicHns, 
though I believe they would fiave been forced to mcire off only for the fimsiy 
arrival of another German emigrut company f>om tlie States. This occurrence 
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may Borre ioconref tn idea of the B|nrit that actuated the Americatu (Itrois^hout 
tho minea, and coagenialiy blenda with repadlation as a tjpicai colouring of 
national cluracterw 

From the mines oar traveller found lus way to Sacramento city, at 
that time a gossamer city of deal and canvas, with a suburb of snow* 
white tents, a Urge fleet of fine ehipping, plains stocked with cattle, 
mules* and horses, plenty of shops doing ati active business, and numerous 
still more busy gatnbfiiigdiouses, or pandeuioiiiiimV’ as Mr. Kelly 
calls them-^the curse of California as they were of Mexico. 

There were no hotels; but in lieu*of them there were boanlU)g*l)ousos, wliere 
^our bare meals coit 3 0 a twenty-five dolUrs per week, uttoiduHl to each uf which 
there was a large apartment, lUtcnd all over wiili luiy, whore you paid ouo 
dolhr for the privilege of lying on the ground in^our own blanket. If you ro- 
fnainofl over one night, you rout'd yonr Uankot upon the spot you lay, and loft 
it tlicrc ; but as all did not cnino to bctl at the name iiine* or in the same trim, 

C visTo sul^ect to ha VO your snoring iuterruptod by tho iron liuol of a huge 
t on your nose, or the knee of a Ktoggering emigrunt in M'arch of Ills nest on 
the pit of your stomach; nor was It ununual in llic morning to flnrl a congealed 
tobacco spittle on your cltvck, or like a lug MH)t«dri>p on your blanket. 'I lierc 
was one gent that rctia^l gunomlly shout the same hour that I diil. who told me, 
as **h curiosity/' thatoa last night wc hod the honour of Imviiig as ke<]fel)owe 
two real judges, five ux«guveriinrK, throe lawyers os many dot*levs. Btrenketl with 
blackiinUlo), tinkers, and tailors, tliat made u most ulndghty 1>cautiful dumo- 
cratic anmlgani. that's u fact.’* 


An excuition tu the Juba Usvor, a fine Urenm, of gootl diinunsions, 
deep enough lor iiavi;;ablo purixtses, and a tributary of the SucraTiicnto, 
Joining the Kunthcr River, a few inllus ulme ils month, brought Mr. 
Kelly and hU party in contact with the Jub^i Indiaua, who, .nt first 
friendly, were not many hours before iimcctHliiig to active liostilities, 
attotrking two of the party who had gone out in juirsult of deer, and 
attempting to rob thoiii of tlicir riltcs and bowic kjiivcs. Mr. Kelly's 
party was only six strong, yet among thorn, Indwecu rillcs, revolvers, 
double and slnglc-barrolled pistols, and double-sh'^t guns, they came up 
to the formidable nimbcr of fifty‘three discharges, and w*ith thoiii quietly 
awaited a uight-attiflc; nor did tliey wait in vain : 


Tho uneasiness of onn of the horse* imt us ujwn the alert, and the next tn<>mc»nt 
soniu arrows whizzvd pa«t ih, upon which Mr. S—^ fired a Iwid ol' biirk-shot In 
the direction ho sufiposcd them tu come from, wdiich clieiled a perfect shower, 
one taking cfiect in his shouhicr, others wounding three of the oxcivuna one of thu 
horscH. Thu disi'hargc was foUowcil hy a quick loovoruent, rendurtHl audible by 
the crushing of dried leaves and brandnw. which guided us in Konie nieasure in 
our aims, as wo fired one roiiml; soon after which all noise was ]m^lIed for the 

night. Mr. S-*s wound wus Blight and superficial; but tliere wan one of tho 

oxen rendered unfit for present use, thus reducing uur team to two yoke. Wc 
could notnscertaia if wo woundc«l or killed any of the assailants, os, if at all pos* 
tibic, they carry off tlicir dead to proront thrir Itcing sfuilptxl, which next after 
death they ore most fearful of. Jiut when morning broke we saw them mustered 
in all their fort»s on tho bank above tlic ford; from which pualtion, 1 suppose, 
they calculated to interrupt our crossitig, and enjoying perfect seunrity, while wc 
would be altogether cxposcxl to their arrows and luiMsiles. 

Their numlwra, as closely as we could compute them, were from ninety to one 
hundred—rather an overmatch for six—but our firearms counted largoly in our 
fevour, and our promiit determination turned the balanf*c: for liad wo hesita^ 
orw.ivered in tlio least U would have given those savages a eonfidonco which 
might have completed our destruction lioforo we could clvcck it. So, after a very 
eony and limplc broakfast, ws commencetl preparations as If nothing bad 
occurred, or nothing was apprehended; Another and I going to the edge of the 
bank with two rificsof tlfb largest calibre, that would carry well over ^our oppo¬ 
nents—a distADco of five boudred yords^which 1 believe they cooouived impoe* 
•Ible; for when 1 raised oy gun to cause them to reiire, they set up a hideous 
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yell of deri^Jcni which wat looo lulled by the fall of one of then. Hy eoinpanuni^ 
an excellent marksnign, alio fired, and hit tlie chiefp vbo reeiedp but did not 
fall; alicr which a hurried and gcoit^ rnorement in retreat took place, that 
stayed ui f>oin repeating our discharges, sliuwing them th we requirod was a tew 
and unmolested passage. 

The Indians having been tbus put to rout, Mr. Kelly and his com¬ 
panions crossed over, leavings two oUiers in diair old positions, and the 
crossing of tlie wnggou was also ultimately effected under cover of the 
guns. It must be kept iit mind tliat the result of such skirmishes as these 
ii, on the part of the Indians, a sentiment of imperishable retribution At the 
rate of two lives for one. It is a deplorable drcunistance that even after 
the ofTcnding party have passed on, tliey satiato tlioir unquenchable 
revenge on the first white skin Uicy catcli in their power, which often 
hurries an innocent and unsuspecting vietin) to a premature grave. 
Hence it is that feuds originate, and bcitig pcrpetuati*d by t\CTy new 
sacrifice of life on either side, the extirpation of the Indian race f^dlows 
mcvitubly, to a greater or less extent, to Uic great disoiay of aboriginal 
protoclioTiists, nnd the serious grief of all right-thinking persons. The 
antugcuiimu of races, and of the savage and the clvilUud man, meets, in¬ 
deed, in Mr. Kdly’s work, with some of the most striking, albeit dis- 
trming, illustratious that we have for a long time tnet with. Thus, 
when at **Gold Greek,” ho relaU'S that they wcitj visitetl by the Indians, 
first in a friendly guise; hut llioy aoon satisfied tho party that tiioy had ' 
other designs iii view, ns axes, knives, and othev articles, became luspi* 
ciously siiavcc. 

By a liitlc vigilance, two of tho delinquents were caught in /lagranta 
(leficto; and, w ith a view of cliecking or abolishing tho pnictice, they 
were seised nncl tied up, and a right go<Hl hiding was given to them, 
under which they hovlcd and cried most lustily. Ono was then liberated, 
to whom it was made known, hy sigiH, Umt the other would bo detained, 
and dogged every day until the several stolcTi articles were restored; and 
that, unless tills WAS done within ^Hwo suus,” thw would shoot him. 
The liberated convict returned, how ever, rather uuu^wmptly thon they 
expected; but, instead of being a bearer of the missing goods, ho was 
uceon>patiicd by a largo b«ind of savages, alt anned with bows and arrows, 
who, by tlieir menacing gestures and loud talk, indicsitcd they came with 
the intention of releasing the euptivc, and avenging his and his coxu- 
panion's injuries. 

As they seemed rcsolvc<] (Mr. Kelly continues to relaU^) ou timing into close 
quarters, when wo wuuld not liave a shadow of a cliancc, we tried n discliarge of 
burk-sliot against their siniiv, wliicli prKliicc<] a hfghly saltatory and salutary 
efibet. 8itch a one ])rcciscl.v as wc desired, for they retired in double-quick time, 
discilarging obliquely in their retreat a flight of arrows, none of which took 
eflect; but. as wc Old nut follow up the Arc, they took courage, and halted on a 
rise about five huu<lrcO yardn off, from which tlicy kept yelling and gesticulating 
at a furious rate. T)te pri<(«ncr, wht’Q he »9.w them retiring without effecting his 
libcmtion, set up such un inlemal Itowliug, wc were only too gl^ to liberate him, 
giving him a s<irt of postacript that contained the pith and essence of our fceliugi. 

Well knowing tlie vengeful disposition of the natives, the gold-diggers 
were obliged, after this skiriiush, to put on an extra guard at night, which 
was truly harassing, to meu faring badly, with iusuiKcient clothing, inolo- 
ineut weather, ana severe daily toil; but a further and most grievous mis¬ 
deed of tho Iiidiaas soon brought matters to a crisis: 

Two mornings after our reiom, C^flain S-^r went to the door of his tent 
from which there was a good view acroee Uic river to the mouth of BockCrecki 
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vhere a fine old genUemAO luune ColTillc« toccether with hie ion, a moet promieing 
joung mitn, and t respectable Swede named Haoitfeldt^ had been campeii by them* 
sdTus about a mile from the main eettlemcnt, when he immediately reoxarlced that 
their tent was not observable as beretoTore, olthwjgh there was light In it late the 
previous nigijt. fie called us all to look} but no one could discover any trace of 
^ nor could wo frame a conjecture as to the cause of its sudden disappuarAoce. 
ruling some sad misgiving and liaving a high i^tcern for tho party, tliroc of us 
paddled over, and, on coming to the sight of tlic tent, saw tliat it was assuredly 
removed in haste, aoifie slight marks of blood being npijarviu; but tlic ruin had 
so effaced tlicm that it was difficult to dcicrmiuc, and tho space immediately about 
was in such a puddle it retained no murks of any sort However, on extending 
the sphere of our searches, wc fouinl at a little distance the iron portion of a pick, 
with blood aori light hair on its point, tlie colour of the Swede's, while further on 
thero was something resembling clotted brains, together with a crowd of ludiao 
footprints, amongst which was one of immense magnitude. 

It was now clear a foul and blooily deed had bc^ ^lerpctratcd, so we nitule an 
active and anxums strarcb, tracing down the footmarks to tlio river vdgo, wlicru it 
was ev'detit they crossed; and a Jllllc below, to our great horror and diKinay, wo 
diswvorcd the leg of a con>^ sticking out of the water hi a bunch i>r willows, 
which, on being Uken out, proved to be that of young Cnlrlllc, most shockingly 
mutilated ; the hcjul baltero<l lo a uiununy, seven Inrgu knife wounds on tlic buck 
and two In ilio nbdotnen. There was not any trains of the otiiers, but wo conjectured 
that all must have been thrown intotlic river after tlw murder, some eddy of whleli 
brought Olio body lo the shore. 

And now come i!ic fierce reprisals oftlio civtUsed tuan for the brutal 
murderfl comiuittctl by the $avag;e. A rude cofiiii was mode, and tho 
remains of ono of the unfortunutc vieliuis wero inU'ircd; nftcr which, 
the people in the oncninpimmt afKottibled to hold a prcucral inquest into 
all the eiremnstances connected witli this ileplorahte affair. It was 
unanimously n^reeil at this meeting; tliat u party should he forthwith 
enrolled, to {U'occc'd ro the hidinn villa^S and, by inillctln^ suiuiimry 
piinishiTiont, teach them a lavnu that w*ouKl deter them fnitn n;;uiii 
nttomptin^v a deed of siudi bloody trcaclieiy. b'lfty-two ^javo down 
their unmotj for muster and niandi next moriiin^^ but ouly tvveuty*sevca 
canic to nill-oall, allcgiiip' as tlioir excuse the slate of the day, which i3 
described ns aufui; m the pnunpt retribution, Mr. Kelly sa>9, would 
enhance tho efh'ct or their vi*nsfoaiicc, the party, S4i diminished in luim* 
bers, set out, nothin*^ daunted either by the fierceness of the woatluT or 
tho defalcation in their forces; having arranged tlieir packs on us light a 
scale os they could safttly nr prudently venture w itli, taking only a sing;Ic 
blanket each, niul four days’ provisdoiis measured scant, in order that their 
niovorucnts iniglit be as Utile liamperetl as possible with iueumbranecs. 

By groat exertionei tve reached within about a mile of their village the night of 
tlic second day, which wn.4 piercingly rotcl; hot rather 11luii forewarn tlioni of our 
proximity, It was agreed to forego the cennfort uud oUvantage of a fire, 8U)>ping, 
and breakfsiMting next raorniiig on bread, water, and raw bacun. Wc thus managed 
to get within view of the enemy's quarters a little after sun>up, which, us I before 
partly described them, were on an elbow of land ferniod by a bend of the crock, 
tliAt WAS now sp swollen and swift as to Icavo titcui Tcry pour chaneo4 ut* retreat, 

rendering a stubborn fight inevitable. Their nien, as wc calculated from the nnm- 
ber of huCfl, must have been closo upon two hundred—a very largo dispropuriion 
to our small band; 4nd what rendered oar ]>osition more serious, was the fact 
that,*if at any juncture In the affair we slackened, paused, or cxliibitcd the slight* 
eat symptom of weakness or repulse, our doom would bo s^cd; for, bemmed in 
at tlivy were, they would certainly ruati hi hdiI overwlieloi us; but our uiisalon, 
wo ODo and all agreed, tiioidd bo accomplisliud, as for os in tli lay, oven should 
annihilation bo tlie consequence. 

Wo were observed before Iro came within rifie range, and a wild whoop simul* 
toneously vmptiod the wigwams of all their moJo inliabitanta. wlio, witli tb^ bows 
in Hieir hands, were hurriedly alingiog on their quivers. Wo could hear a hast* ^ 
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ning no3«c of (;arneit GonTerMtion, m if thej were adTiahig with each other how 
to act; during which they ^en snriouilj piunted to the liuU| m if in doubt what 
course to adopt with Vfgud to their squaws and children, whose only mode of 
escape would be across the creek, where the flood at the time would test the 
powers of the best swimmer. In the centre of the horde was discernible a sari^ 
of overtopping stature, who we set down as the one that leit^be large footmarks 
at the scene of murder. We continued to adrmnee slowly, but steadily, under a 
blinding sleet shower; and, as we raised our arms to the wo^ Beady I" tlicy die* 
charged a full flight iif arrowy which, however, either &U short or reached us so 
languidly, that (hey were easily dodged, as. Indeed, most of them can, if well 
watched, alter sixty or seventy yards. Immediately after the dischargo, the big 
Indian rushed to the front, changing tlie bow into the left hand, and brandisliing 
a tomshawk in tho other as if to head a charge; but a discliarge of nine rifles, 
with deadly cflcct, checked tlicm as they were in tho act of l^unding to his call. 

Wo still continued closing and rclowling, and wero met with a second dis¬ 
charge of arrows, the big Indian and their large group following in their flight, 
bent upon coming to dose quarters, and approaching wiili hellish veils within 
a short pistol-ran go; wlicn they received a volley of balls and buck-shot from 
tho other righleoii gutis. that itunneil, staggen^l, and turned their advance. 
Once turned, the flight b^antc geacMl and tumultuous, all ruslting back among 
the wigWHwe. and many plunging into the Btn*ain, followeil by women bolding 
little children in their arms, who were soon swallowc^l in its curling eddies. We 
flrod a few more shots Into tlM.*irback tenements. an<l front the howl that followed, 

1 should suy with fatal results; hut deeming that onr measure of retribution was 
amply filled, wo ceased flring. and retired in acuol,dvlibiiiito ma^mor, after havii^ 
counted twenty-three bodies on the ground. 

Such arc the sad scones enacted wlien civilised man conies first in con* 
tnct with snva^e Hfo. The savage obey a at first itic diclntes of hospitality, 
common to almost all uncivilised communities; but in u short time tetnpt^ 
by the supcruu'ity of ntoiisils, tools, arms, or accoutrements, of the civi* 
tised man, or by Ins clothes, cattle, horse:*, or indeed any object that he 
may posses^, untl uir.irciiHt^fnied to control Ins <*upidity and acuuisitivo- 
ne^s, he begins to steal, which is retorted upim by pnmshinent of & com¬ 
paratively mild cliai'nctor. The vindictive untutored native resents this 
infliction, not as an act of justice, but as a deed of tyianny, or an act of 
perseention; and ho nttempU retribution nnns iu hand, or baa rebourse 
to sullen, secret, cowardly octH of murder. The white man then com¬ 
bines^ in ail the strength (»f disciplined purpose and cfToctive means, and 
men, women, and even innocent babes, foil the victims of evil passions, 
os inhcrotit in the one cla«s of men as die other. ir(>on this occasion two 
of die white party, William Froemnn and Thomas Coyle, were severely 
wounded by the arrows of the Indians, and mfirdlicadon setting iu a few 
days nfteniards in the first case, and bad fever in tlie second, both wero 
shortly aftirwaids curried off, bo tliat victory was not cheaply purchased, 
even by those who had the greatest cause of ^evancc. 

And here we must stop witli our extracts from Mr. Kelly’s very inte¬ 
resting and gi*nphic naiTalive. To those who feel any curiosity in the 
progress ot' society in the New World that has so suddenly risen up on 
the Pacific before our own eyes; how the adventurers mifle. travel, and 
sufler from richness, weatlier, and privation ; how card-playing, drinking, 
and other detestable prnctices in many instances level Ibc white man with 
the savnge, or ere paving the way to his deterioration: how the magni¬ 
ficent plains of California arc covered with game and cattle, and how the 
city of San FranOUco is rising up amid a thousand drawbacks to be the 
emporium of the extreme western world, we can most conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Kelly*s work as replete with the most minute, and the 
most valuable and satisfactory, as well as the most amusing dettuls, that 
, have yet been given to the public. 
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WHAT BBOUGET EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1651. 

Cbatter XV I. 

THE ROBBKRS* PLOT» XND Uft. JOLLY OBEEK*S COUNTERPLOT, RELATED 

BY HLM6E1.E. 

ItTwos a proud and happy moment in niy annals when I found myself 
with the bewitcliing Clotilde, clinging like on enamoured Parasite to the 
arm of her Macedonian hero. I had not yet spoken of love, but, ns I 
was crossing tlie hall of tlie Symporiuni, on our way out, I caught a 
glimpse of my expressive features \n one of Uie mirrors, and felt satisfied 
that few women cotdd resist the mute eloquence of sucli a glance as iiiino* 
The shaft had sped, and was quivering even then in the sweet girl’s ceil 
de hauf^ tliough she tried to disguise the fact by assuming an air of 
excess!VO gaiety, and laughing immoderately at the good things 1 said. 
Her niivtU was infectious, and Monsieur CoqueUcot atid Iiis hrothor 
joined heartily in it, dtough I am by no meaits sure that they knew what 
they were laughing at. However, I am so much accnsU>med to see 
people merry when I associate witli them, that I rarely scrutinise tho 
motive vei^ closely, but, like some other great wits, make a ])oiiit of 
being the first to applaud my own jokes. 

We were too late for die Hippodrome, or I should have proposed an 
adjournment to that classical pWe of amnsement, wlicre Mr. ilntty 
represents the Jloor^aU games of autiquity witli so much taste and 
accuracy. It would have aflbrdcd me great pleasure to have diJ'ccted 
Ma’msello Clotildc’s attention to Uic skill of the ancient Uriton.s in tlio 
management of their war-cabs, as, with scythes attachc<l to their wheels, 
they whirled along the high roads, mowing down the Homan turn pike- 
men, taking the change out ofl instead of /row them, and making them 
look os blue as they si ere themselves. 1 should have liked to have proved 
to her that modem Britons have not degenerated in manly exerciser, hy 
taking a turn in tliu arena myself, and showing what the dying gladiator 
really was capable of. But as tho doors of tlie Ilippodrumc ueie closed, 
my ^lantry could only be displayed in the arts of |»eaee, whicli have been 
cultivated w ith co less success tlian those of war. I thercfoi'o continued 
to make tlie agreeable to the fair youog French woman, and should pro¬ 
bably have elicited a declaration on tlic spot, if her father )iad not inter¬ 
fered with a pro position of his own, to the eOect that we should proceed 
direct to his lod^ngs, where, he said, he should bo happy to olTor me 
un Of course it was all the same to me where we went, pixwided 

I was not separated from Ma’mscllc Clotilde, so w*c hailed a cab and 
drove to Nassau-atreet, and, thanks to Mr. Maync*a recent regiilanons, 
the vehicle did not turn out a wor-eab; tliat is to say, wo hadn't a row 
with the driver, whom I at once |«id the full amount he. asked. He 
stared very bard when I did so, but seeing by the resolute expression of 
my countenance that I was not to be done, he jumped on his box and 
was off in a twinkling. If everybody were to deal with these fellows ai* 
firmly as I do, we should hear ot no more imposition. 
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Monsionr Coquelicot was all anxiety to relate what he had overheard 
atdianerrand—with the charactenstic ea^roess^of his countrymen— 
hegaQ tlie moment we got into the eab; but the wheels made so much 
noise, and my proximity to Ma’insello Clotilde ini|>Hrted so roseate a 
colour to my tlioughts, tliat I only imperfectly undentood tho story he 
told, and was obliged to ask him repeat it over again, as slowly as ho 
could, after wc )iad entered his lodgiugs. 

Accordingly, while we sat at ton, which Ma’ni«clle Clolildo made with 
infinite grace, helping me fo sugar with her fai* fingors instead of 
using the (onga—of the two 1 nrcfer.isl I nct^l not lueution)— 
her father dtllvercHl himself ius follows t 

Figurci-^ous Mons!^ r/' ^uid ho, addressing me; “ Figurex-vous co 
que je vions de ‘♦urpreiidrv —almt talk I lieni over! Ces giilltmls-li font 
joliment lour afiuirc—thobogsvy fellows do p c lilv ilioir business. Ils no 
sont pas dcs gens qu! ont touj< ars ou Ics mde* tUv\< Ion ]>nrhes-'not 
always, Monsieur (»rin, dAre hands in derc pockc' out mnmcncc 

par parlor dcs tmaiix ohjets qui so tnmvorit dans rKsposilion, surtout dcs 
tlclius et dc8 diamnnts;—"hose riatnrcllo, va U* mirier rpt ils oxenicnt, et 
l(i mcrjlb doH articK s. Ca e«t miim, surtout dans !os spwiilitfi de U 
inaison Cocpiclieot, Hue St. Martin, No. 18, m I^arlr^. JCli bl’n, qinind, 
j’ai eutendu sotinor lo mot ^dontolloV jo mo suis u\\< (\ rcouter^l open 
both my cars tn c.aoti wimt hhall oomc nftor. Iniagincz-donc il lAmt 
Hen dit do iioti'C niouolioir! Mais, nii n^vancho, i!s orit a^sex patle dia* 
murfs; thoy speak plenty of diamonds. On plusunirs fois, * ho¬ 

nour, Ktmour r Wliut )oci call Monsieur (Inn, ‘de inotmtain of lights,’” 

“ Tlic K<jli*i*n<vir,’* 1 obsmctl, com'Cting Ins fuuUy proiumciation, “is 
a precious stone occasionally foniid ii. the tad, Wi people 

find pearls in nati'^c oysters, .'tnd jeweU ai the heads id’ toot Is. Mr. 
]lope’s large ^ cat’s eye,* on the Dutch side of Urn h\fubilioTi, is also a 
faniiliur instance of the mineral wodith which c\UtH in tho domesticated 
tom-cat# The peacock wIlirh pmdiiced tlic Koh-i-noor wna a IkvouHte 
bird of the Great Mogul, Tip|KK> Sahib, am! wivs taken (n isoner by I^^rJ 
EUetiborough, at the battle of Bombay, when tliut t>'rant was tUd’eated 
and thrown into the Black Hole of C.'drutta, where ho nov* liuirors.” 

“ I camiot say aiiyting about dat,” rcpliod J^!on^iov^r (htquoliuot, in a 
tone by no means expressive of tlic gratitude he ought U> liavi; fi ll at tile 
infonnation 1 had given him; “ all vot I know dose incn talk very 
inosh about dc Honour, and how to get at liini. lls vfmt loner uno maison 
en face de 1* Exposition—get into dc cellars—creaser la terro dcssous le 
balimcnt*^dig under de building till dey kom to dc iron cage of Mon¬ 
sieur Shubh, and den valk off vitli him altogeder. Nom d'un mouclioir, 
e’est jouer beau jeu, n’ent-cc pas?” 

I was thunderstruck for a few Focondi—not longer—at the audacity of 
his scheme, but my inventive faculties soon suggested w counterplot# 
However, before 1 revealwl niy own intentions, I sounded ilonsieur 
Coquel ieot with respect to his. 

“ And what do you mean to do in this matter ?” 1 asked. 

“ I should prop4)so,” lie replied, “ to make jmrt of it to de policemen, 
and drag dem before de tnbunol of first instance for correction.” 

^Bnt what proof have you against them?” I astutely inquired. 
^ Where ore your witnesses to this conversation, and wliei'C arc your 
men?” 
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** Bah returned Moasteur Coquelleot. If t denounce one scoun* 
drel in France, soon the pcdiccmen is catch him; de Pr^fet of Paris shall 
know every rascal like himself» be cannot mistake.’* 

That may be ull very well iu France/* said I, determined to let him 
see 1 had not read my Puffendorf to no p(irpo<^—the public will vcmem* 
ber that I purchased a copy when I w;ts about to enter on the arduous 
duties of a spocUl juror-^** that may bo all very well in Fiaucc» but in 
this couTitr}^ Monsieur Goquelicot, wc have some consideration for the 
libeity of the subject. It is not the nistoin here for the p<dieo to Jis* 
guitfO thcuiselvca in the skins of lions, as tlicy used to do in N'eniefs and 
under cover of that garb receive anonMuous ci>m mi mi editions, which, as 
the Timen very justly i-cmarks hi letters of gold, ‘mint autliontieatctl 
by the name and address of the writer; mt nooi*»surily tor puhlicution, 
hut ns a guarantee for Ins go* I faith.’ ” 

pis pour >ons*’‘ eplW lth*u*ii.'*7r ('oqnel* o., < ?('fwrioiisly 
bctra)jiio: the reckless piditieian in the remark. Taid or |an:r t ut le 
mcnidc! Vot don shall be d aie?** 

Thai/'noser ed 1, is aimthor alVair. I rather I'anev if the matter 
lit loft in riiy haiidd that the iiiwle*t will l>c Mnnotliing rliat willVktonlsIt 
llii'fio follows. Von must know, M on^ien^ (*o(|uciieot. U^ai i am looked 
upon as a sUui»ier in my wav rothcr!** 

“AstHri.iii ! ' the won’/if/mt tic tiouccantrSi vot is dat? 

1VJ1 fo mo in Ki^ neh. Je nc eoinprends pas.” 

“ IJti ‘ stinna i,' <aid I —un ^>t«imer/—jc nong tong paw myself 
ipi'i'&i; vQ ipi(* in Fn'iieli. Cestun -im—devil of a fellow, cjni— 

qui—have Mm iv'^ .t dioliouary ?*’ 

*’ rrjdied ^h'lideiir (‘•Mjuelieot. ‘•Tien*'. Martin, dounc.s- 
k 1 ' .•••.lire <le | <ielje <pie (.u fin tou|ours s*n* (oi— 

Monsieui M’l.'thi, •\1 m>*h* l.ileiit ior sihneonas as ns*ia.k:th!o a-i his 
I rothei*''< Iivju.e i’> ' i 'iirisl Kiy 1 uin not loud of pisiplo who talk .o vors' 
). ]ril!(4. (h« O' k irnt <*r iiU [Kiekct, *'nd haiidod it o\er withimt 
saying a syMm-le. ’» he other gave it to me, and I began to search for 
tei* iVMd, i 'in'ti jomid i(—tb.at U to ^av, no, the won! i»self, tc»r the 
Ivciioh havun’t *iot ii---there are no sUtnners in I'mnre siius? tliev gnillo- 
tnvd tlio Kinpeiiir NujkjUh^i—I nit tlicvorb lo stun/' 

‘ Jc suis/' «aid 1. elo?iiig t\»c volume earclcssly; **jo silts un t tonrdr— 
un parfhit elem'jii—.iri'gular >tumK*r!” 

“Jo Ic savais L’icn," evclaimcsl Ma’insello Clotilde, laughiiig; “it was 
easy enougli to see that.** 

What quickness of apjireliOTisioii there is in women ! Kspocially when 
their wits arc sliai[>cned hy '«>ve! I could have kis*<ed the charming girl 
for the roady ap]>reciation of my character. Her Father was evidently a 
dull man after nil. lie ninttuml something, winch T did not distinctly 
iiear, with an air of dissatisfaction. No doula he was jiuhnw of my 
superior abilities. I diil not, liuw'cvcr, give him time to dwell on the 
subject, but cotitiniied: 

“There arc several courses o|>cii to me in the nianngemont of this 
Inisiricss. First, tberu is the Chancellor of tlie Fxclicijuer, to ivhosoilepart- 
ment tlie crown jewels and everything on which money can bo raised, 
belongs lie would bo very glad to know it; and if I sent Win the half 
of a tive poiifid note in the usual way, and requested him to acknowledge 
it iu the TitneSf he would grant me an interview at once.*' 


“Ahlfs MlT? 
inol le peti 
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** Comment!” interrupted Monaieur Coquelicot, you pay do Chan- 
oelier of do ^checkerre hsif of five pounds, more na aixty franca, merely 
to see him! Mua c'eat une plaisauterie! II eat bien dioordi colui-U T* 
Pleasant or not/* replied I, ** that*s tbe way the thing is always done 
here. If you'd read the papers as carefully as I do^ you*d have found 
that out before now. You cau^t see anything in tl^ country without 

S ying for it However. I sha*n’t write to Ai/n. In the next place, there*! 

r. MayTic, the Chief Commissioner of Police ^^nswers to your PrefFy^ 
but if he happens to hear of a dod^e of this sort he never rests till he has 
found out iJI about it, and then gets all tbe credit; tioie enough to apply 
in that quarter by-and*by. Then there’s Mr. Beak, the magistrate, who 
sent George IV. to the treadmill when ho was Prince Regent, and makes 
no distinction botween Blue or Black Guards; Tvo been before—that is to 
say, PvG met him—know him personally—don't like him much—he's so 
fond of giving liis ad vice: ‘ I should rccotniueiid you, Mr. Green, in future 
to be more*—some nonsense or other about choosing one’s companions, 
and things of that sort—advice, too, that one never Obked him for. No, 

I shall never, willingly, go to AtM." 

** Ajl^remmcnt, ^lonaietir Grin," smd the marchnnd dr nouveauteg, 
^Wons £vitof los chomins Ics plus directs. You do not mosh like do 
policemen, hoy 

** The police," I answered, “ arc all very well in cornmon-place 
matters, hut there are some things that require a superior intelligence. 
In un ordinary of housobi'cnking, in u street row, in making an 
upplewomau move on, or in sciring a horse by the bridle, to prevent hiiu 
from moving at all, your policeman is tolerably efiieient ^ but when you 
have to deal with objects that are purely iuiag^unry—tliat is to say, which 
depend chieRy on the imagiimtive faculties—a subtler spirit is necessary. 
I am afraid you don't clearly imdei^Land me." 

** I link," said Monsieur Coquelicot. taking a long pinch of snuff w’ith 
a grimace which none Init a Frenchman could execute—1 tink, if you 
speak a littel nion* plain, 1 shall lietter coiiiprelienJ.” 

I pitied hts obtuseness, but, for the sake of IVf u'xnselle Clotikle, who sat 
like Patience on the Monument, smiling at London Bridge, 1 resolved to 
enter into particulars. 

It is niy intention,” 1 said, to capture these robbers with uiy own 
hand. To do so requires as much ingenuity as courage. But I trust," 
X added, glancing at the youtig lady, and significantly laying my hand 
on iny heart—1 tmst I am not deHcteiit hi eiriior. It happens, singu¬ 
larly enough, that I am acquainted with Mr. Fixture, the house agent, 
who has the letting of the very houses you speak of opposite the building, 
having been in treaty for one of them on niy owu account only a few 
jnouthis ago. 1 shall not. of course, let him into the secret; l>ut, iu 
affecting to resume the negotiation, I shall liave tbe opportunity of 
learning who these parties arc, aud obtain au introduction to them, keep 
a watchful eve on their proceedings, and, when the time is ripe, come 
down upon tliem with one of those strokes of policy which are peculiar to 
myself." 

^^Ah!" observed Monsieur ('oquelicot, taking another pinch of snuff, 
dat is your plan ? Tiis bioii! N<ius aihms voir. I hope 1 shall know 
a littel more of you, Monsieur Grin. I>o you constantly reride in 
London? A house of your own? Rich?—perhaps very rich? £b, 
Monsieur Grin?” 
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There wae a frankness in these qtiesiions which pleased me. Indeed^ 
the free spirit of inquiry is one of the characteristies of Frenchmen for 
which I Hkc them, ^ey never leave you iu doubt as to their intentions; 
and I had no hesitation in answering them at once, particularly as I was 
desirous of standing well in the worldly estimation of the man who called 
himself the father of Clotilde. 

Without troubling ^ public with a detail of pounds, shillings^ and 
pence» or repeating {acts familiar to it> I mado Monsieur Coquclicot aware 
of the independence of my means, my family alliaTices, my resources, ex¬ 
pectations, and other matters pertaining to \ny position in life, and summed 
up by remarking, diplomatically, that I had more than enough to make 
any lovely creature happy who might honour me with her hand. 

Tlio apartment in which wc sat was ratlier dark, the candles not yet 
being lit, so that I could not discern tho varying play of Ma’m^cHc Clo- 
tildo*e 'ngenuous features, but, unless my imagination deceived me, I dis¬ 
tinctly heard a convulsive sob when 1 uttered these words, as if she were 
struggling with her [>ooket-handkereh!cf to keep down some strong emo¬ 
tion. 1 WAS, in (art, able, in spite of the gloom, lo see tho hysterical 
movement of the cambric os she pressed it to her lips, but I was wary 
enough to take no notice. 

Experienced as he was, Monsieur Coquelicot eagerly swallowed the 
bait. 

** Une femme liabiUc-^ clever wife—vous serait bien utile, Monsieur 
Grin—she would bo vety mosh useful to you ; et quand cette femme fOt 
jenno, et belle, etsiit bien meimr les affaires,” he continued, in a medita¬ 
tive tone, OB if he were speaking to himself, ** il imit tout aussi Join qu’un 
autre; vroiment, si la chose est ainsi, on no ferait pas nial <l'y penser !” 

There was something in this lost sentence which appeared rnthcr ob¬ 
scure, for I could not quite moke out tho I'cason why ho left off talking to 
me to speak of somebody else. Ho would go as for as another." These 
were tho words. Who did he allude to ? Who was tho other?” A 
rival, no doubt. But I stifled the jealous pangs which rose in my bosom, 
and, like tiie Spartan fox gnawing his own vitals, smilingly turned the 
convcre<atlon to tho topics of the day—the theatres and other places of 
public amusement. 

With the frivolity of a Frenchman, Monsieur Coqurlrcnt entered at 
once into the subject, nor was Ma’niselle Ciotildc slow to join in ; they 
ennfes'^ed they bad not seen very much except the Great Exhibition, from 
which they generally returned too tired to go auy where else ; and, ex¬ 
cept the Comedie Fran^aisc,” as they call^ the St. James’s, had uot 
been into a theatre since they come to J/>ndon. 

I told them if they would put themselves under my guidance, I should 
be only too happy to show them the lions, and several Uttlo parties of 
pleasui'O were arranged on the spot. Of these I shall speak further: •at 
present I have only to say that the evening passed off delightfully, that 
when I took leave, with the promise of calliug on the following day, the 
benediction of Monsieur Coquelicot waa really paternal, aiul that if 
Ma'mselle Clotilde did not return the pressure of my hand as I squeezed 
hers behind the parlour-door, I am the most mis^taken mortal in existence. 

I am not in the liabit of buildiog castles in the air, but before I slept 
that night, I formed many plans, in all of which the soi^diiant merchant's 
daughter occupied a conspicuous place; and when the drowsy god locked 
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me at last in fettere» I dreamed tliat I had achieved the adventure of 
rescuing the Kob-i«noor, and that Queen Victoria, seated on the peacock- 
throne of Tippoo Sahib, rewarded my vnloiir and coustnney hy creadng 
me a Knight-Banneret, and bestowing upon me the liand of tbe lovely 
Clo tilde. 

Chapter XVII. ^ 

TUK STOUr RETURNS TO THR LRGlTlif ATR ITEKO. AND SHOWS HOW AND 
WUERE 11. DK UEAUVILUBRS DISCOVERED THE ANGE DB CANIAuB." 

Of all the petty annoyances of life uncertainty is ouc of the greatest. An 
apprehended evil is always worse than the rcuity. V^'Iien the blow has 
fallen the sniTcrer can set niniut devising some cure for the wound, but all 
bis nrecautlons and preparations are useless until he knows the nature of 
his (taugcr. Uncertainty is a malady which assumes aa many slmpcs as a 
cold or a fever. It may affect the iK.i'soii or the pocket, invade the moral 
or disturb the physical condition of man, confiK^^ the head, or give a pal¬ 
pitation to tlie nenrt. It is a very distnwiig thiug to kttow tliat you are 
in debt and uncertain whether you can satisfy your creditor ; if you were 
quite fi\iie that ^ou could not pay him it woufd mattiT very little—except 
to him. An after dinner spci^ch, delivered in n state of rxchement and 
very iinpcvtectly rein (inhered the next morn tug. is by no means pleasant 
to think of whdo you ai'e making your toilet uiid li^tenitJg with anxiety 
for tlio postman’s knock or tlic possible urrivid of the other party’s 
** friend.” 'I'ho long week after your uncle’s chnitli, auil the tedious half- 
hour added to it on the return from Ids fiinernh when the will is read, is 
not ail agreeable time to tho doubtfully cx|)ect;iut nephew. There are 
more cheorfal moments in a man’s life than tho»u which he passes in a 
railway carriage when there is a j^to[»pftgo in n tuuMc), notwithstanding 
the assurances of the guaid of tlic train that there U ** nothing theuiattor.” 
When you a]>ply to a minister for au appointment ou the strciigtli of his 
haviog boon an intimate collcgc-fricnd: when vou write to your banker 
for an advance, having no better security to offer than tho fact that you 
have ke]>t a floating account at Ids house for t!ic last fifteen years: when 
au interval of a mouth elapses between the date of application for a valu¬ 
able situation and the day of election to it, w ith wlnit is called **verj' 
good interest s” In each of these caKcs-^although you ought to have been 
sure of the ix^sult—the uncoiiainty in your own nilud as to tho issue is 
far from being enviable. 

Every man considers that nuisance tho eroatest which afiects him 
the most, and pooh-poohs the annoyance of his neighbour. There are, 
therefore, without doubt, at least niue-tenths of the readers of these pa^s 
who, never having been in love, or, if they were, having forgotten the cir¬ 
cumstance, or. if tliey remember the ^oct, believing now tMt it was ^‘all 
DODiense,” would fail to synipatbisc with Monsieur Francois de Ueauvil- 
liers on account of Ids state of uncertainty, the cause of which arose from 
his ignor&nce of the name, condition, and place of abode of the lady of his 
affsetions. 

This is a hard-bearted ^neration, and, to speak the truth, we scarcely 
think tbe tender passion has any existence now-a-days; the time is too 
fast to adenit of long engigements, tyrannical guardiiu^ blighted hopes, 
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and all tho et coztcra which make up a good romantic case; besidea, as the 
Chevalier Bosco says* in hU advertisement, the Exllibitioo ia Hyde Park 
has swamped everything ; there is only one kind of constancy left—that 
which takes Alt the World to tlie Crystal Palace. 

We cannot, therefore, expect that the public will feel more sympathy for 
M. de Beauvilliers than we ourselves have shown ^though it is with diffi¬ 
culty we try to persuade ourselves of tho fact, that fur tlic lust three months 
wc have taken no notice whatever of that young gonticmuu's pitiable con¬ 
dition. Fortunately, however, the sense of .shame, which compels people 
to do Uieir duty where other consideratiuns foil, li:is urged ns to bring him 
forward again, with every apology for having so long neglected him. 

It will readily bo taken fur granted by ihose who recollect how strong 
a motive M. do Hcanviltiers had for going to the Crystal Palace, that he 
was ou<^ of the coihcst and most frequent visitors there. He did not go 
in costume on the opening day, like our friend Mr. Jolly Green, neither 
did ho make liimsclf so conspicuous ns that tMiterprising individual by 
usurping tho fntictions of the Mand.irin llc-sing, but he was quite as 
solicitous to uitract attention, provided ho could discover the only person 
whoso glance was all he cared for. 

Accoitlingly, during the whole of the ceremony of inauguration, and 
when the multitude wci'e rclciusod from its forms, Monsieur do Beau- 
villiciVs eye was eagerly turned towards every pretty bonnet ho saw, ia 
tho hope of tin ding the one IovikI face beneath lU He roamed round the 
crystal fountain liciHlless of the s|tray that sploshed his pojdin palefot^ 
which wc may observe was watcriiroof, though we liave not received a 
bribe from Mcssi*s. Gossamer nnd Co. to say that it was made at their 
unrivalled estublisliincnt; he planted liiinself beside the Koli-ioionr ; he 
took up a position in front of MonriourLemoimier's jewels ; ho vigilantly 
watched every one wIioapproactK'd the (lowcr-shosv of Monsieur Constan¬ 
tin; not a silken skiit swcqit past tho pcacix:k-fenders nf the Brothers 
Miroy that lie did not scrutinise; wherever there were velvet, lace, 
diamonds, or chimi, to attract the curious fair, there he took his station, 
and, with a patriotism that was truly laudable, courmed himself en¬ 
tirely to the Fr.'oich compartment. Of course he did not. neglect tho 
glass case of ^fon.sicur C<xpic!ici>t, beneath which was enshrined tho pre¬ 
cious tnoiic/toir; ho w.os hovering about ihtU all day, listening to every 
word that was uttered, scanning every glance that was directed to¬ 
wards it. 


But the Sybillhic prediction was not fulfilled; tho ^^aoge dc candour et 
d’innocence’* never made her ap])camice! 

Thc’re were plenty of angels, no doubt, who thronged to see the love 
of a handkerchief,*’ us they ail csilled it; and howevur innocent they might 
have boen, every cue of them was candid enough to say how much Aid 
should like to call it her own. But none of these etheriol beings were 
fashioned after the pattern which constituted an angel in the eyes of 
Beauvilliers. Even pretty Mademoiselle Clotildo.wlio might easily liave 
passed muster for a Aours, bad she crossed over to the compartment of 
Turkey, fuled to attract his notice, and the conversation iliat took place 
between her and Mr. Jolly Green, whicli at any other moment would 
have greatly amused bim, was suffered to pass unheeded. Indeed, eo 
completely was be absorb^ in the one idea, that M[3. Graham hereelf 
mignt have desosided, balloon and all, through the roof of the Exhi* 
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bition, without excttin;*^ more than a abnig of aurprise at her noexpected 
apparitian, or the careless inquiry, Quo chereches-rous ici, Madame ?" 

iiow often M. de Beauvilliers gave effect to hia maledictory vocabula^, 
—lir»v frequently and how iDtenselyhe cursed his valet-de'Ohambre^ the 
Sybil, and Inmself, it would liardly be becoming or friendly in us to 
imtance; but any one who is acquainted with the Gallic temperament, 
and knows what French gentlemen say when they aro id a passion, 
need be at no luss to conceive the terms in which M. de Beauvilliers 
expressed himself. But the ])rocesa of esecraring all mankind, however 
admirable us a stimulus or useful as a safety-valve, does not belong to the 
form of adjuration wlilcli has power to evoke the dead or absent, and the 
more ho swoi'e the less the lady came, perhaps instinctively shrinking from 
contact With one so impetuous; and he left the Crystal Palace, perhaps 
the only disappointed man of the thousands who had that day con* 
grrgated within it. 

M. do Beauvilliers w-as too proud to reproach his vnlet for the deceit 
which had been prnctised on him by Madame Lablondc; but hard as the 
tusk IS for a man of fashion to dumies his valet, ho rosolvcd to rid of 
Monsieur Victor in a quiet w^, as soon ns Putty, the poodle, who just 
then )ioA a slight cold, was sumdeiitly convalescent no longer to require 
liiK t^ervices. Monsieur Victor, however, was far too cunning to ignore 
the subject of hU mastci*’s disap|>ointment, for which, of course, be was 
fully propared, avid, when he assisUhI at the toilette de diners was the first 
to inveigh, npt against Madaino Lablomlo personally, but against the 
doctrine uf divmatini», under all its various aspetrts. 

**Qunnt ii moi, Monsieur,'* said Victor; no rn'oetrupo jamais de ces 
bathes. Je trouvcqu'il y a assex dc dilficultc pour deviner Ic present, 
sans se fourror dans Ic futtir !** 

This WAS true enough, but it came with no very goo<i grace from him, 
who had counselled the very course he now condenuiiHl. 

M. dc BcauvilUcrs merely contented himself by observing, 

** Tu as raison, Victor. On sait ran^ment ce qui se paeso, m^me 
dovant scs yeux. Comment veux*tii qu’ou sache les pensees de qui que 
ce 6oit ?” 

Kotwithstundiug this remark, Victor looked hard at the reflection of 
his master's countenance in the glass before which he was dressing, as if 
ho very much wi:<hcd to penetrate iia concealed meaning; but the expres¬ 
sion of M. de Deauvillicrs’s fe.atures was impenetrable. He folt satisfied, 
however, that there was something not altogether friendly towards him- 
self in the observation, and remlv^ to act with greater circumspection In 
all his subsequent dealings with the magnetic prophetess. 

For several days in succession, despite hb better reason, Beauvilliers 
continued to haunt that part of the Crysisl Palace where he had been 
proipised au interview with the Unknown. He then went over the 
building dans tovs Ics sensy and sought for her in the jaost impossible 
places~aniongtt the spinning-machines, the patent mangles, the agricuU 
tural implements, end we know not where. He even pushed his fatuitr 
so far as to venture into the compartment of the United States. But high 
or Iow*—in the galleries, the nave, the transept^in France, in Belgium, 
or in that mysterious country (as marn* suppose) the Zollverein”—-in 
the Indian tent, or beneath the ^italbelds trophy^^mongst tiie jars of 
Portuguese smifP, and the cases of Spanbh cigars^— in the Lombard ora* 
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tory, or the Austrian hall of sculpture—his success was no greater than 
elsewhere# In short, it became evident at last that the “ Ange de Can* 
deur’* had not taken a season-ticket, and his delicate fancy recoiled from 
the idea of meeting her on a shilling day#*^ His case at last became 
quite desperate i and, if it hadn’t been for Ascot racca, perliaps M» de 
Beauvilliers would have committed suicide iu a private box at Drury-Iane 
Theatre, while witnessing ** Ingomar, the Barbarian,” or have fallen in 
love with somebody else# ,But that sporting event came off, BcauvilJiers 
was amongst the spectators, and a new colour was given to his existence# 
It happened after this fashion: 

Though dying of love, Francois de Beauvilliers generally dined out 
every day# Ho satisfied himself tliat this was a part of his system; for, 
if ho did not mix with the world, how, he said, could he expect to meet 
with her who was its greatest ornainool? It was almost tho same senti¬ 
ment a* that expressed by Mr. Jolly Green to Mademoiselle Clotilde, and 
neither more nor less hackneyed; but this only proves that lovers are 
alike in all countries, and of all conditions. Being very much rccherchif 
moreover, as a handsome young man, of high birth uud large fortune, it 
was no easy thing for him to lead the life of a hermit at Mivart's Hotel, 
where, by tho way, the hermitage is not tho place you live in, but the 
wine you drink*^and very much we commend the same to travellers who 
sojourn at that wclhknown caravanserai. Thus, ho not only went out to 
diouor, as we have already stated, but was occasionally seen in Prince 

Demtdoff *s and Lady A-y's box at her Majesty’s Theatre; was one 

of the party who had the liberality to pay five pounds to see an English 
comedy performed in a private drawing-room, and the sang froid to sit it 
out when he got there; was a visitor to tho horticultural fites at Chis- 
w'ick, wore the costume of ilic Comte dc Grammont at the fancy ball at 
Buckingliam Palace, and ilually went down in a drag to Ascot races. 

He was not driving the vehicle—wc acquit him of that imprudence,— 
neither w*as he blowing the hngle, tliough tho temptation to a Frenchman 
to do so was well-nigh iiTCsbtiblc; but between tho uuskilfulncss of him 
who drove and the unmusical tones of him who played, the horse of a 
lady who was cantering quietly along one of the glades of Windsor Great 
Park, of which the owner of the dr^ had the ert/m, became suddenly 
lightened and reared, to the imminent peril of its rider. Beauvilliers 
was on the box, and turning towards the fair equestrian, was startled to 
sec, beneath the light veil of blue gause which fiuttered in the air, tho 
features he had so long been dieandng of. Without pausing to think 
whether he should add to her danger or diminish from it, Francois leaped 
to the ground to seixo her rein; tlio action iucreased the aniinars fear, 
he reared still higher than before, and would probably have fallen back- 
war d?, erqshing the fearless girl, who still kept her seat admirably, if 
Beauvilliers had not sprung rapidly at liis hc^, seized the bit on each 
side, and by dint of his weight and the strength of both his arms dragged 
the affrighted creature dowu, and kept him firmly there till his terror 
4as entirely past. Releasing one hand from the bridle, but retaining the 
horse with tho other, Beauvilliers then took off his bat, and, bowing low, 
ei|)K6sed his deepest anxiety for the lady’s safety, with the regret that 
his friend should nave causM her danger, and his own imprudence hare 
iucreased'it. ' 

The lady mada answer in a voice whose sweetneas waa not namd by 

jn/y#^voL. xciL no. cGCLxvn. 8 b 
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the i\ght trepi<)etjoti of her aecenta, that she apprehended the fault was 
hen in riding Bayard" with too loose a TeiOi^that she ought to have 
remembered the number of gay parlies who were on their way to the 
races, and not have crossed their path,-^and-^this she dwelt upon with 
greater eamebtoess—that eo far from having put her in peril she at¬ 
tributed her escape from a serious accident, if not Arom a vioUnt death, 
entirely to her preserver's courage and presence of mind» 

While this conversation was passing, the noble dragsman had pulled up hts 
team about a couple of hundred yards off, and the noble bugler bad begun to 
sound ‘Hhe recal"—having learnt that amount of military science and no 
more since he entered the Guards. On the other hand, an elderly gentle¬ 
man, closely followed by a groom, eame riding hastily up to the spot where 
Beauvilliers stood, and loudly proclaimed his apprehensions, insisting that 
bis niece—Buch was the relcrionship between tne lady and the new comer 
^must have broken ** something or other,** ^d that he never should for¬ 
give himself for suffering her to canter on alone while ho was thinking 
over his own affairs in one of the brownest of studies. 

But ho was as <]uickly reassured os he had been alarmed, for tho lady, 
who had now quite recovered from her momentary perturbation, declared, 
with many smues, that his fears were perfectly groundless. 

Thanks to this geiuleman, dear uncle," she said, 1 have been saved 
from all danger, and run no further risk now. See, Bayord is quite taroe 
again. I really think that motion of the head is mesnt fur a caress to add 
h^ gratitude to mine for the service you havi^ rendered.’* 

Desuvillicrs himself explained, and, mentioning the name of the friend 
whose carriage stood waiting for him to rejoin it, the lady's uncle ex* 
cloimed: 

** Oh,—that’s Lord Skewball'a drag, is it ?—Friend of yours, hey?— 
Friend of mine, too:—we're neighbours both in town and country; I 
must say a word to him.” 

And 80 saying, with his customary absence of mind tho gentleman 
rode on, leaving Beauvilliora to follow as ho walked beside Bayard's 
head, with his eyes fixed upon the beautiful girl, who agiun began to re¬ 
new her eloquent thanks. 

** rJl tell you what, Skcwball,” said the lady's uncle, as soon as be 
reached the carriage, 1*11 get an act of parliament to put down four-in- 
hand drags and penny trumpets; they’re as had as Sib’s advertising-vans 
and strcet*oigaas. You should take care, though, upon iny word, for it 
isn’t always one can have tlie luck to meet with a Mercury ' to tame and 
wind a fieiy Pegasus’in the wilds of Windsor Forest. Are you going to 
put up at Skewball Lodge?” 

J^ust for the races,—as long as they last” 

Well, lhat will be four days. You must come over and make vour 
peace with Agatha—come and bring your friend with you—I don’t 
mean your showman, Lord Squeak, who looks as if he wanted to 
give ua another tune—I won’t have anything to do with him—but your 
Other friend, Mercury here. Very happy to see you, sir,” he continued, 
addressing BeauvUlieis, who now came up with Bayard and hU lovely 
burden. 

Lord Skewbali apologised in lits tom in phrase more silken than might 
have been expected from his sporUng attributes, and lug excuses were re¬ 
ceived srith coorte^ and grace. 
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^ Your undo,’’ he added, ^^uoS again; he is lecturing Squeak now on 
the enormity of bts ofFence, and he deserres it, but he haa forgotten to ask 
who tay ^ other friend,’ as he called him, is. Permit me to present him 
to you. The Comte de Deouviliiera, Miss Agatha Vere.” 

It was only the ceremony of inteoduction, but that was enough. 
Heneefbrwaid they would not meet as strangers. The Sesame” was 
spoken which alone opens the portals of socleW in England. You may 
sare a man from drowning, hut unless a formal introduction takes place, 
both the swimmer and the sinker have only the right to scowl at each 
otlier whenever they meet sgmn. 

But Beauvilliers was still curious to know a little more. 

‘‘ Who,” he inquired of Lord Skewbal), when the equestrians and the 
occupants of the urag had again parted company—who is that singular 
elderly gentleman ?” 

replied Lord Skcwball, laughing, *^ho*i on odd fish, full of 
strange fancies, a tremendous Puseyite, but a good fellow in tho main. 
He’s the man who let his house in Belgravia to that queer lot who have 
turned it into a gaming-house; he didn't know anything about it till it 
was too late, and now he can’t got 'em out again. It has been a deuce 
of a business. Poppyhead was quite wild about it,—and still is when the 
subject is mentioned. He was going abroad, but put it off on account of 
this affair, for he must sco it out. But nothing will take him up to 
London, he says, till the Exhibirion is over. lie sets it all dowu to the 
Exhibition,—and so he may. Poor Poppyhead! Sweet girl, Miss Vere 1 
I should have been dcuccd sorry if onytoiog had hoppened to lier!*’ 

“ Ah, yes 1” said Beauvilliers, with a long-drawn aspimtion. ^ We 
had better all have been killed.” 

^‘Not that exactly ” returned Lord Skcwball,—“two or three of us,— 
Squeak and 1, for instance, would liave been enouglu” 

Beauvilliers smiled. 

“Where,” he asked, *‘docs Mr. Poppyhead Uve—I mean in the 
country 

“About three miles from Skcwball T/>dgc. His place is calletl * The 
Pinnacles.' Well take him at hb word. I'll drive you over ou one of 
the oft' days this week.” 


CnArTEB XVIII. 

A VISIT TO Tna raWACUlS,” akd wiiat cave ot it. 

LoBD Skewball kept hb promise. Perhaps he admired Agatha 
Vere; perhaps he hod a fancy for the sixty thousaud pounds to which 
she would be entitled when she came of age; perhaps—though there 
is not mucli probability In the supposiUoa—ho was indilTerent both to 
beauty and wealth; or, perliaps^^and this is as likely os anything else 
—he kept bb promise because it never occurred to liim to break it. 

On the second day of the races, therefore, when only the veriest 
betring'men devote tliemselves to tlie Heath, Lord Skewball rode over to 
“ The Pinnacles,” accompaoled by BcauviUiors, who could scarcely imagine 
his good fortune real ^ 

But when they had entered the pleasant park, well stocked with deer, 
and studded wim clump# of o ak, and beecht and gnarled thorn, ia the 
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midst of which ‘^The Pinnacles'^ stood; when he saw before him the 
old semi'inoriastic pile, with its peaked gables and high roofs, its slender 
turrets, twisted chimneys, and overwhelming weathcrcochs; when he 
traced the outline of the long, low battlement which divided the terrace 
in front of the building from the garden that was spread below it; whea 
racing gently along the smooth gravul road, they drew near enough ibr 
him to define the forms of two female figures resting beneath the shadow 
of u lofty vase, overgrown with flowers; and when, at a glance, be dis¬ 
tinguished miss Vere from her companion, BeauTilIiers no longer doubted 
the evidence ot Ins senses, Mr. Poppyhoad was not visible—he waa> 

E robably, intent on some Pn^n>csque design in the depths of bis study $ 
ut 05 tho visit was not ei^pecially intended for him, the young men dis¬ 
mounted at once, and sending uitir horses round, took their way ocross 
tho greensward to greet the ladies. 

“ You must admit. Miss Vere,* tsii I^rd Skewball, gaily, “ that wc 
have taken the earliest opportunity of testifying our contrition for the 
involuntary fault which wo committed yesterday. I speak plurally, for 
Beauvilliers will luive it tlmt he was as much tho cause of Bayard’s fright 
as eitlier S<jueak or I, though I have generously included myself and the 
tin trumpet of my absent friend.* 

‘‘ I trust, most sincerely,** added BeautlUicrs, with a very profound 
werence, and slightly hesitating, ‘‘that Miss Vere has suffered nothing 
from the effects oi an imprudence of which my share was certain!v not 
the least.* 

“ I remember nothing,” replied Miss Vere, ‘‘but the eager assistance 
which was rendered to a timid horsewoman, and the expressions of 
anxiety which lier timidity occasioned. At all events, I am nappy to see 
you at ‘ The Pintisules.’ My uncle is at home, I know, and as the 
country people have resolved that his shall be a show*houso, ho has 
adopted Uio belief, not very unwillingly, I imagine, and elmms to be the 
cicerone to his friends. Wc must, tliercforo, find him as soon os we can, 
for the office is too serious to be entrusted to any but tli© graver sex. 
But before we seek him out, I must present you, gentlemen, to my cousili, 
Lndy Constance Graham, who has kindly left the gay world of London 
in the lieight of the season, to visit the most deetd^ recluse in all Eos^ 
land.” ^ 

The presentation made, theeonvenation became general, and the party 
moved towards the house, Lord Skewball attaching himself to Lady Con¬ 
stance, a fine, handsome, fashionable girl, of lively, off-hand mannera> and 
Beauvilliers walking by the side of Miss Vere. 

lu decrying magoetisin, in whicli our disbelief is as strong as that of 
any of its moat successful professors, we have an exception to make in 
favour of that particular branch of the art which has been in operation 
ever since the world began: we mean the magnetism whose invisible 
agency acts upon the heart without the intervention of any third person 
whatever. 

Beauvilliers had for some time been convinced of its efficacy, and, 
though It a little disturbs a theory which we maintained in the last 
chapter, Miss Vere also suddenly became a convert Not precisely during 
(he short walk across the terrace—though her convenion might have been 
effected in that brief interval—but—we may as well say what we believe 
—some four-and-tweDiy hours earlier, when M. do Beauvilliers shot 
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tiiroueh the air Kke a meteor to drop at her horse’d feet There was 
someming so earaeat and, at the same time, so deferential in his manner; 
the devotion which was pictured on his features was so unlike the ex-* 

i iresrion of an ordinary act of gallanty; the sentiment which over-in* 
QTxned every word he uttered was so tender and so pleasing^, that a 
corresponding feeling awoke at once in her own bosom, stirred all the 
pulses of her blood, and trembled in every accent of her tongue. 

In short—not to repeat the old story, tiiough it is a pleasant theme 
to dwell upon—Agatha Vere and Francois de Beaunlliers were mu 
in love! 

Lord Strangford, trausUting Camoens, exclaims in passionate verse, 

Let no one say that there is need 
Of Time for Love to a^ow. 



Love 16 a plant that climbs quicker than the fastest creeper beneath the 
tropics: one day it lies buried in the earth, its oxisteiico unknown; on 
the next it has shot upwards to tlie light, never again to lose siglit of the 
sun that called it into life. 

This simile, it must be understood, applies only to True Lovo—tlie real 
Pastion-flower—and has nothing to do with Animals* 

From tho oriol window at which Mr. Poppy head sat, composing—ns 
wo Bus^ted —something in tho iioiiited style, ho happened—as ho 
raised his eyes to the ceiling in seanm of inspiration—(a blessing on nil 
ceilings, they arc so servieeable)—he hiq)penetl, we 6ay» to catch a glimpse 
of tlie group approaching, wliicli consisted of Lady Constance Graham 
and Lord ohcwball, Miss Agutha Vere and Monsieur dc Bcauvillicrs* 
On seeing tiie ladies thus accomjiained, it struck him that he had given 
the strangers some sort of invitation, and whenever ho romomberod what 
he was about—that is to say, when not wholly absorbeil in perpondieu* 
larity and prnstratioii—middle ag^ architecture and modern foolery—Mr. 
Poppyhead knew how to do tho honours of his mansiou with grace and 
hospitality. 

With a cheerful countenance, therefore, hu rose from liis de:«k, and 
issuing through a side portal, came close upon his guests before they ex- 
pected him. 

Dut the cheerful ness of lus countenance became s omen hat obscured, 


when he found that tho stranger with whom he had conversed so fami- 
lia^ the day before, and who now did him tho favour of visiting The 
Piaaclefl,’* was a Frenchman. At no period of bis life had he over been 
fond of foreigners, and recent events hiid changed the latent dislike into 

C tive enmity. M. do Bcauvilliers spoke English so well, that in the 
y of the first interview Mr. Poppyhead not detected the least 
Fronck accent; but even tbis accomplishment became an aggravation 
when he called to mind that the Vicointe de Pigarroau was equally 
gifted. 

** Swindlers, every man jack of 'em,** he muttered, from the Emperor 
on his throne*’—this was a slight anachronism—to the lowest barber 
his private opinion being that Freuchnian was, or ought to be, a 
barMr or a daneing-master. 

Mr. Poppyhead, however, could only vent his indignation in a c<m^ 
dential grf)wl addressed to his own waistcoat, and H. de Beauvilliers, 
who had been prepared for a di^lay of eccentricity, merely set him down 
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w an “ oriffincV* But it was not in Mr. Poppy Iiead’i power to exhibit 
any cordiality, and the meeting would have h^n as stiff and cold as the 
best intontioned Engllshmeo veiy often contrive to make tbeir interviews 
with strangers, but for the interference of Miss Vere, who observed her 
uncle’s constraint, and the gaiety of Lady Constance, who wished to seo 
Mr. Poppy head mount his hobby. 

** Monsieur do Beauvilliers tells me, sir,’* said Miss Vere, addressing 
her uncle, ^^that lie is a great admirer of the architecture of your favou* 
rite period.’* 

And I know,” interposed Lady Constance, that you will gratify us 
all by proving that * The Finnacles’ are no unworthy specimen of what 
modern skill has been able to accomplish in the attempt to rival its pre¬ 
decessors.*' . 

** Hod I been a perfect stranger, passing accidentally through tlic 
country,” said M. de Beauvilliers, ** I fear, if I had caught sight of these 
turrets from the distant high road, I must have turned trespasser, to 
obtain a more perfect view of tlienb” 

‘Must so,” chimed in Lord Skewball, whose strongest point waa not 
arohitccture, and whose oratory did not display itself to advantage on that 
subject. 

Mr. Poppy head was, to a certain extents mollified. Who is not when 
his foiblos are caressed? 

“I think,*' he said, “ that I have done something towards the improve¬ 
ment of the popular taste. That mouldiug, for instance—the ball- 
flower, and leaf—which runs under the parapet, and the form of those 
finials. Step this way; you will see them better hero. Rich, aren't 
they ? Give a grand effect to the pinnacles themselves. You observe the 
principal ontranco, after Maudlin, at Oxford? Well, you see an inscrip- 
rion. Do you read the block-!utter, Lord Skewball ?—what people mis¬ 
takenly call the ‘Gothic’ character?” 

“ Caii't say I do,” replied liis Lordship, who knew the inscription by 
heart, as well ho might, having had it explained to him often—“ can’t 
say I do. The letters arc all so much alike. What is it?” 

“ Some years ago,” pursued Mr. Poppyhead, “ I was at Verona, and 
copied this very inscription. It is iu T^atin, of course—* Patet janua, cor 
magis;’ which means, young ladies, ‘The door opens willingly, the heart 
sdll more so.* And so, if you please, we’ll step in and take some luncheon 
—unless,” he added, looking wistfully at some favourite crock^— 
“ unless >ve first go round that angle, where you see the gur^Ble. 
There’s a little bit in that comer that will repay you for the trouble; at 
leost, I hope so—I hope so.” 

The party thus invited did go round the angle; were led on a little 
&rther; found “ something worth looking at” a little further still; and, 
finally, finished the whole of the outside before they found their way 
into the refectory, by a very different eutrance &om the one origin a lly 
piwosed. 

How Mr. Poppyhead paraded his victims through “ The Pinnacles,” 
after they once were fairly housed,^ is not “better to imagine tbaa 
describe •, but any one who has been digged over a ^$e by its pro¬ 
prietor may remember the nature of tbe iofiicrioD, and shudder at it ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Let it be what it might to others, it was happiness to Fnui 9 ois de 
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Beauvilliers, who, while he appeared to pay all the polite attention that 
waa necessary to a gentleman thoroughly absorbed in bis salgect, found 
time nevertheless to pay a great deal more to a lady, who, it must be 
confessed, was less deeply interested in mediseval disquisitions. 

The result of the visit was more favourable to BeauvilUers than might 
have been augured from the gloom on Mr. Poppy head's brow at its com¬ 
mencement; the stranger’s manners were so courteous, there was such an 
air of modesty and good breediug in all be said and did, his observance 
of all the usages of the best society was so perfect, that Mr. Poppyhead 
was obliged to confess in his own heart that he was, for a foreigner,” the 
most ^iiticmanlike young man he had ever met with, and he half re¬ 
lented from the sweeping censure which be had passed on all hrs visitor’s 
countrymen. Still, nowever, there was the great fact in the heart of 
Belgravia rankling in the heart of Mr. Poppyhead. Every day’s post 
brought something to renew his irritation, every newspaper con tain ea an 
allufion or an advertisement which reminded him of the Vicomte de 
Figarreau and his riotous crew. Mr. Poppyhead had plung^ into a cos^ 
respoiidonce with bis lawyer on the subject of ousting,” if it could by 
any means be accomplished, but oven tiie offer of money—to lus astonish¬ 
ment—had failed. ' 

Je suis trci hien ici,” said the Vicomte, laconically, to the man of law 
when the Utter waited on him witii **terms,”—'^je suis tris bien ici,— 
je ne bougerai pas.” 

lie kept his word, and held on. While these fruitless negotiations 
were going on, Beauvilliers continued in the country. 

Louez moi votre luoison,” said he to Lord Skcwball, when the races 
were over, vous en aurez tant que vous vondrez.” 

You like the country?” observed Lord Skewball, with a smile. 

Mais jc suis yins-siow-ne, pour la campogne; e’est uno nouvelle 
ezistence.” 

** Well, my dear fellow, os I would do anything to prolong the existence 

so nice a young man, you shall have Skewball Lodge for as long as 
you like.” 

“Merci! millo fois. Corobien!” 

Nothing. I never let. I lend.” 

The next day Beauvilliers was installed, with everything of his own 
about him—horses, grooms, tilbury, Victor, and ** Putty.” He turned 
th^ all to account, particularly the last* men tinned animal, of whom 
b^^ade a present to Agatha Vere. When a Frenchman can bring 
himself to sacrihoe his poo^e for lus mistress, it is a sure sign of his being 
pretty far gone in love. 

And FraD 9 oi 8 do Beauvilliers teas in love! Every hour witnessed it, 
and tile latest hour of the longest days of June still found him lingeriog 
by the side of Agatha Vorc. 
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Chapteb XIX. 

VR. GliSBK CrITBS A WHITEBAIT PtSKBB AT BLACK WALL. 

Amokgst the various entertainments projected hy Mr. Jolly Green 
(or his new French friends^ was one on which ho groutly prided himself 
as being strictly national. Had he flourished iu the lost century, he 
would, in all probability, have treated them to a boxing^match; in this 
age of greater roflnement he gave them a whitebait dinner; a striking 
example of progress,” for, as Monsieur Grimod dc la Reyniiu^ observes, 
‘‘Lapreuve la plus eclatante de la civilisation du genre humoin^ est 
celle qu*on trouve dans la cuisine 

Whitebait,” soliloqmsed Mr. Green, as lie drew up a list of the 
guests whom he meant to invite; whitebait is a part of the British 
constitution, and os essential to Its support as tlie British Lion himself. A 
whitebait dinner is a grand social and political contrivance, the charm of 
rile London season and the lost resource of the Ministry, whose crowning 
effort to kee|i their followers together is invariably a feed at the Bruns* 
wick or Trafalgar,—names inseparably associated with their allegiance 
to the throne and the glory of tlieir native land.” 

As Mr. Green was in the liabit of niixitig a goo<l deal in society, and 
had latterly extended his acquunhmee very considerably, he soon made 
up a party, on tlie principle of being at the same time various and 
•elect, it is a great art to mix your guests w^dl, and Mr. Green com* 
bined his with his usual felicity, by bringing tho>e together who hod 
never met before, and were never likely to meet ng<iiii, and by throwing 
in a few wlio had the strongest motives possible ibr not wishing to meet 
at all. 

Thus, by way of gratifying the Coquelicot family, in whose honour the 
party w'as given, he invited Sir John and Lady Clotterbuck, who had 
once been fur os Paris”—so Sir John plirascd it—and who romcm* 
bered nothing of their visit but the way in which they were cheated, 
and accordingly made that the constant theme of their conversation. 
To make tilings pleasant to Comot Sage of the Lancers, whom Mr. 
Green had picked up at Cremome, he invited Mr. Beak, the magistrate, 
who had only the week before fined the Comet for pelting the public with 
eggs on the road to the Derby, and had threatened the young officer 
irith the treadmill the very next time they encountered. Mr. Green Jiad 
some faint idea that the parties” had seen each other before, and, JBe 
happened to know them both, he took this opportuni^ of making t^m 
better acquainted. Mr. Harrowfiit, the Prime Warden of the Green- 
gnxjers’ Company—and who, like all Prime Wardens, was an immense 
&>jiservatlv^^waa ranged on tlie iuvitadon list side by side with Mr. 
Depnty Screw, the fierce City Reformer, his bitter antagonist in the 
Court of Common Council, and everywhere else. These gentlemen 
were once Mr. Green’s trustees, but a violent quarrel had separated them 
about fifteen years before, and perhaps it was owiug to their dislike to 
each other (hat our friend was suSriU to follow his own inclinations 
with so little restrain^ end give the so notable an example^of how 
very clever a man may turn out who is left entirely to himself. Another 
guest was the Reverend Dominick Longikirt, formerly Vicar of St. 
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Nicodomus, at Pecicham, but who had lately^ ‘^gone over to Rome,’’ aod 
been succeeded in his vicarage by tiie Reverend Dr. Tibbey, a regular 
Church and State man, who hated all ^‘mummeries,’* as he ministerially 
expressed liimflelF. and who, therefore, wos not exactly the man to be 
seated—aa Mr. Green bad now ingenlouBly contrived—at the same 
hospitable board. 

Miss Selina Tibbey, the Doctor 8 niece, a tall, pale, fair-haired girl of 
five^and-thirty, and who was coiiridered interesting,*’ accompanied him. 
Her presence was not particularly apropos, for it was wliispei^ in Pe<.^k* 
ham that Mr. Gi'een had been rather ^‘attentive" in that quarter, and 
her friends hud gone tho length of ‘‘ hoping” that it wasn’t one of those 
things that mean nothing.” Perhaps the lady shared those hopes, and 
tlierefuro resolved not txi neglect any opportunity of securing her priae; 
though, had she been aware of the real state of tho case, she would pro* 
bably have saved herself the trouble of joining the party at Black wall. 
But young ladies of fivo«and*thirty, who are still unmarried, will venture 
into stningo places if they Uiink a husbanri is lying perdu to I'eward 
their enterprise. There arc only three more guests to mention ; one of 
them, tlie Vicouite do Pigorrcaii, the rresident of the Cosmopolite Club, 
and—as we all ktiow—a moft unexceptionable and agreeable peivon \ the 
other two were strangers to tho rest of the company--so, at least, Mr, 
Green believed—though they were old Acquaintances, newly found, of 
his. How this hnppeue<l to be so, a few words will explain. 

It will be remembered tlint Mr. Green Imd mentioued to Monsieur 
Cocjuelicot his intention of seeing Mr. luxture, tlie house-agent, on the 
subieot of one of the vacant tenements oppohite the Great Kxhlbition, 
with the design of <llscovcring the plans of the foreign gentlemen who 
entertained eerUun dishonest views with reganl to its contents. Fur* 
nished with a card fi’oin Mr. Fixture, he went over the house about which 
tho strangers were in treaty, und so axTangcfl his vi^it ns to arrive there 
while two of them were^still on the premises. With the pre|K>8sessing 
manner which distinguishes Mr. Green above most people, he at once 
entered into conversation with the foreigners, both of whom spoke English 
—os so many now do—with tolerable tiucncy, and he soon ftrund that 
there was likely to be only one dilliculty in the way of tlicir hiring tho 
bouse \ and that was, tho dilhenity of finding security for the payment of 
tho rent. As lio had an intensely politic scheme in view, und always 
fdayed his game—as ho said—very differently from everybody else, he 
<41^ out in the chanictcf of “a brother and a man,” und offered to be 
himself Uie requisite security. The strangers were overwhelmed, as much 
with astouishnicnt ns pleasure, at receiving tills assurance, and \YODdered 
what kind of man he must be who could thus throw overboard the com¬ 
monest notions of prudence; but their astonishment diminished when they 
read the namo on the card which he presented to them, for they then 
{bund that this was by no means the first time they had entertained re¬ 
lations with Mr. Jolly Green. Not to keep tlio reader in suspense, we 
mav as well state that tlieso two individuals were a eoitain Ventrebleu 
and his associate, Paradis, perso^^ who figured, not very advanten- 
ously for their character, in Mr.^ween’s early history, when he paid ms 
first visit to Paris. They had not immediately recognised their quondam 
victim, in consequence cf the discoloration of his sktu by Mr. CuiUw’a 
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Clunese Fluid ;** but the eight of hie card suddenly brought back to 
their recollection the man himself, whom they rightly conjectured to he 
not very much wiser than when they last saw him. 

The courtesy of Mr. Green—whatever it meant^did not stop here, but 
extended—as in the case of tho CoquoUcots—to an invitation to dinner,— 
for dinner-giving wa^ his ckeval de bataitlef and this was the reason why 
Messieurs Ventrebleu and Paradis, who now went by the names of Gas- 
quet and Cancalon, and called themselves Representatives of the People,” 
completed tho party at ** the Brunswick." With respect to these gentle* 
men, however, it did come across Mr. Green’s xnind to prepare the Coque* 
Ucots for seeing tliem, and be gave his friends ^ the office,” winking 
triumphantly at the same time, and enjoining them not to appear to re* 
cognise the ** volloors,” as be called them, until be should give tho word. 

As tlie guests arrived from opposite quarters of (ho town, they came in 
various ways, sonte by rati, some by boa^ and someiu private conveyances. 
All were tolerably punctual, with the exception of Cornet Sage, who, being 
a fast young man, made it a matter of course to drive down in a ** Hansom,” 
and the legitimate driver being inside, and the reins in the Cornet's 
hands, he smashed tlic concern between a dead wall and a brewer^i dray in 
Poplar, and was obliged to finish the journey on foot. His sudden en¬ 
trance, thoroughly blown, and with a face like a fiery furnace, bad, how¬ 
ever, one good cuect, for it caused a diversion amongst the party, many 
of whom were eyeing each other with no very iVicndly looks, meir ilf- 
freling being heightened by the delay in serving up. Mr. Beak, the 
magistrate, accustomed by right of his office to tho use of strong language, 
was more severe upon the aWntcetlian the rest; and if his digestion could 
by any means have been disturbed, the fact of the Comet i^ing placed 
hb side at dinner would have had that effect; but he was a man of 
iron mould,—that is to say, tliere was a good deal of iron-mould in ids 
composition,—and, as he made play with the delicacies before him, an 
ioarticulato growl was the only evidence he gave that anything bad goue 


wrong. ^ 

In consequence of Lady Clutterbuck's ^ratik”—(her husband, Sir John, 
—a retired pawnbroker and now a raUway director—having obtained his 
title, according to tlie version of some of his friends, surreptitiously”^—Mr. 
Green hod the honour of taking her into dinner. The Vicomte do Figar- 
•reau, being noble,’* walked next, with MadomoiscUc Clotilde on bis arm; 
Sir John followed with Miss Tibbcy, and this group occupied the upper 
end of the table,—the rest of the party—all gentlemen—pairing off Mw 
they could, and, in some cases, not very liappily. However, there is 
uoUung that softens asperities like a whit^)mt dinner, for, until the 
heat of the battle is over, there is no occasion to talk to anybody but the 
wititers, or pay attention to any tiling but the enfrets, and when the mind 
as ihtisfied in one instance and the appetite in the other, the temper is 
usully improved. Still there was conversation as well os a good dinner 
on tiui occasion. Which shall we describo ? Perhaps a little of both 
may not be amiss—one may explain the other. 

Mon Sieu T exoiaimed Monsiei^CoqueUcot, tho moment he took 
his seat on the right hand of Lady CMterbuck—mon Oieu, Monsieur 
Grin, you no tell me di’W voe seventeen sorts of fishes on de table I” 
^^Faet,” replied Mr« Green; ^theprolifie character of t^ Biver 
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Thames seU the matter bejond a doubt Lady Clotterbuck, what will 
you take ? Stewed eels, or soles & la Nonnaode ?” 

“ Eeb for me,” said the pawnbroker i lady“ the/re English— 
nothing bVench agrees with my constitution. Th^ it, Sir John 

No, my dear, nothing that 1 know of, except a French bonnet** 

Youcan*t eat that,'* retorted the lady, who was rather a shrew. 

Yea might as well as some of Uie French dishes they give you in 
Ports,” replied Sir John, mth a coarse laugh, looking full in the face of 
Monsieur Coquelicot. 

** Let me recommend the flounders, Ma'mselle Clotilde; or will you 
try some of these rissoles d'homard ?** asked Mr. Green, on hospitable 
thonghta intent. 

“ Merer, Monsieur,—mais on vient de me donner du saumon k lTtt« 
llen^'c. Ah 1 e’est ddlcieux P 

Miss Tibbey, will you take some souchie ? Be so good, Viscount, as 
to help that di»h. Perch, I think,~yes. Lady Clutterbuck—the honour 
of a gloss of wiiio? Hock or Madeira? Mr. Beak, is that a lorbay sole 
before you ?” 

Mr. Beak never raised hii head, as he muttered the single word 

Dorcy,** and helped himself for the second time alrea<]y. 

** Dorey!” ejaculated Mr. Marrowfat, who was already deep in aboudin 
de Merlan,-*-** where ? Waiter, get me some Dorey, 1 shall be ready by 
the time you arc.** 

Zootje,** said the Reverend Dominick Longskirt, transFerring a 
large portion of salmon so prepared to liis plate, and proud of dis¬ 
playing his etymological knowledge,—^'sootje is the right term, not 
souchie.** 

“ Oh, zootje,’* remarked Dr. Tibbey; ‘‘well, 1*11 thank you for gome 
before it's all gone. This is a fast day in your new Church, I think?*’ 

“All kinds of fish arc permitted,'* replied the Reverend Dominick, 
meekly. 

“ Not a bad idea,” said the Doctor; “ a surfeit of salmon is a work of 
grace—a devill'd bone, damnation!" 

“ Voil4 qui est crisjuint,” cried Monsieur CoqucHcot, when the white- 
bait itself appeared, and the waiters showered it from their silver dishes 
in the plates of the astonished foreigners; “ ah, tiens—en faut il de ces 
tartines ? I follow your example, Monsieur Grin—tnais prends cu CIo* 
tilde,—ces p'tiU poissons sent admirables,—'avec du citron,—mais e’est A 
oAver que de diner conime ^'a!” 

What a marvellous property there is in whitebait! Eat what you 
will before it makes its appearance, the moment the whitebait comes 
your appetite is as fresh as ever t And when once you begin upon that, 
what stop or stay is there as long as any remains ? Simple or devilled, 
it is irresistible! And then the accompaninient! We take it upon oar- 
selves to say that champagne is never tuted in perfection—not even when 
thinty on a race-course, after the Derby has been run for—until it is 
offered as a libation in honoor of this inestimable little fisb, whose rites 
of sepoltura present the most gkasing image on which It is poMibla ibr 
the imagination of the gourmmd to repose. To be gently sihotiiettd 
in batter, and mourned over in champagne, is, alas, the fate of few 1 

But, the whitebmt gone, there comes a pause in the gastronomic 
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operations of all but the eity^ucatecl,*—and amongst these Mr. Mar¬ 
rowfat was a shining light. While others were decliaiog the lamb’s 
fry and ris de veau—while some were reserving themselves for turkey—* 
poult, or leveret, or playing meantime with curried lobster and stewed 
pigeon, ^Ir. Marrowfat went boldly to work on a fearful pile of broad 
bc^3 and bacon. 


Are you fond of broad beans?’* inquired Mr. Beak, enviously. I 
. can’t manage that sort of thing.” 

Broad beaus, sir?" answered Mr. Marrowfat, pausing, with a long 
row of them on hts knife; ‘^when I took up my livery^ fivc-aud-forty 

{ ears ago, at the first dinner that ever I sat down to in Greengrocers’ 
lall, I ate two necks of broad beans. I was fond of ’em from a child, 
and I’m fond of ’em now.” And, with these words, the knife went into 
his nioutli, and the beans were eufiladed in a twinkltug. 

Enous'h of eating and drinking; full justice was done to both, and 
even Miss Selina Tibbey had a rosy hue on her check when coffee was 
announced. It might have been wine, or jealousy, or both; for in spite 
of the agreeable conversation of the Viscount, whom she tried to pUy off 
agaiTist her former admirer, failing, however, in tho attempt, she heard 
and saw all that passed between Mr. Green and Modcmoiselle Clotilde. 
The littlo Varisionne was tlie merriest girl alive, Mr. Green the happiest 
of moilals, and Miss Selina Tibbcy the most wretched. Slio tried to 
get up n quarrel with Clotilde after the hidios had withdrawn; but as 
she made tlie experiment in the language which she had acquired at 
school, and supposed was French, notliing c«ame of it; and tho scorn¬ 
ful monosyliable, Chit,” was equally unintelligible to the pretty 
brunette. 

Meantime, in his capacity of host, Mr. Green was not idle. Every¬ 
body knows the excel Ion ce of Lovegrove’s claret, when you are favourra 
with the right so\% and the Viscount, who was a connoissenr^ pronounced 
it first-rate. Messieurs Gasquet and Concalon honoured it with their 
approval, but Cornet Sage, who thought himself os knowing in that as in 
other matters—and was equally wrong on all points—'declared it was 
” only fit for snobs without souls in ’em,” and stuck in port, by the aid of 
which generous liquor he became so much elevated that he not only 
chaffed ” his neighbour, Mr. Beak, but chafed him into the bargain; nor 
did he mrnd matters much when be clapped the worthy magistrate 
familiarly on the back, told him he was a ** hearty old cock,” that ho—Sage 
—didn’t liear malice, and would give him—Beak—• a lift in his dog-cart 
if he had a mind to go down to Good’ood,” when the races came on. 
We need not say what point of elevation the Cornet liad reached when 
be made this obliging proposition. 

But although Mr. Beak grumbled and inwardly vowed—no matter 
whit—he did not neglect hU bottle, neither did any of the party. Mr. 
Green, who during dinner had signalised himself by his attention to the 
ladies—to Lady Clotterbuck and Ma’msclle Clorilde in particular—now 
devoted himself to the geutlemen, and introduced them to each other, 
right qnd lef^ without any regard to |he fact of previous acquaintance 
or mutual dislike. lo honour of the stranger guests from France, he 
made a very patriotic speech about the Queen of these realms,” in the 
coarse of wnich he did not use the words on this occamn” more than 
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tiurty times—**tbat is alxnit the usual after'din tier allowance—*and after 
involving the white hsit inextricablj with the Koh*i-noor, *^our good 
friend Lovegrove,*' the Chinese Ambassador, and ** the ride in KeosingUm 
Gardens,’* concluded hy drinking the healths of the French Legislative 
Assembly, and inviting them to follow the example of the two distin* 
wished representatives ** who have done us the honour to be present on 
this occasion,” and pay a visit to the Crystal Palace* 

The speech was, of course, loudly applauded—a good many more were 
made—but finally the ladies were ^^joinod,** and the party soon after¬ 
wards broke up. The Viscount, the Coquelicots, the Representatives of 
the People, and Mr. Green, returned by the last boat to Hungerford, 
and having seen the heart-enslaver with her father and uncle safe home, 
our hospitable friend proposed a broiled bone and a quiet gloss of brandy* 
and-water at a Caf6 in tlie Haymaricet, and ildthcr, nothing loth, the 
distinguished French geotleznen accompanied lilm* 


NOTES OP THE OPERA. 

Mb. LUMiiFT is like the nightingale wh{^ as Eastern poets delight to 
say, brings tidings of spring and of the rosehe has, to continue the 
parable from the same flowery source, ** attracted a thousand nightingales” 
to charm the ears of the lovers of harmooy, and lias literally strewn their 
way witli roses. The rose in the East has a thousand names, but with 
us out one is required to express the forest and sweetest,^when we say 
that Rosati is returned, wo tell of all the perfumed family of beauty in 
one,—she ought to be called Gul-dastah^^s handful of roses; or Gul-* 
rasnah, an expressive appellation, whicii signifieB, in its little compass of 
letters, a bed of roses in full blow ; or would wc rather she w as named 
GuUandam ? for that word speaks of her as slender^ dellcntef and grace* 
ful; at all events, we must welcome her and Mr. Lumley together with 
the sound which the Persians render tbclr word Gul*bang! in which 
resides a variety of meanings—^Uhe note of the Diglitingalc,” ”a loud 
shout ” ‘‘ fame,” and “glad tidings.” 

Have we not glad tidings to relate since the last notice wc had the 
pleasure of pving of the doings at that temple of delight over which 
presides a spirit so rapid iii his movements of continual discovery of the 
newest entorta^ment, that we, who look on, toil after liiui in vain V* 
We thouglit enough had been done last month, even wliile all the early 
flowers were “trembling in the chilly spring,” to secure a season of en^ 
joyment; but no, our “ tricksy spirit” fetches us snore dew froiii the most 
dial ant quarters the beautiful regions of melody, and all his former 
triumplis are lost in the blazo of the sun whose rays he now sends forth 
upon us. 

Night after night we hear chf d^wuvres of the greatest masters, and 
we feel that true music, from a source **pure and undefiled,” is now 
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appre^ted—that it is not mere ligbt and ury airains, captivating; and 
catching;, ivbich are required to fis the attention of a refined audience. 
Beethoven’s sublime concepliotti are no longer liatened to with apathy* 
The grandeur of his conception# ia understo^ and felt; and, like those 
who once know their strength, the instructed auditors will never ikil back 
into weakness. They know what U best; they have felt it; and they 
will, in future, have it. And le it not provided? The beautiful young 
Cruvelli, priestess at the shrine^ was waiting for the propitioos moment, 
and, aa the divine fiame awoke, took advahtage of it* In Italy and in 
Germany she had already found the reward of her enthusiasm and the due 
acknowledgment of her genius; but the world pays us cold English the 
compliment of allowing our dedsion to prevdl, even as our wealth can 
best pay the exertions ^ talent; and it was reserved to os to confirm her 
fiune. 

Her Leonora ia without a rival, for her power a# an ac^ss is scarcely 
surpassed by her magiiidcence aa a ringer. The unapproachable Rachel 
appears to enjoy her acting, for her dark, expressive eye may often be 
seen and feliy glancing approval from the recesses of her box, as she fol« 
lows tho movements of her fair contemporary. Her Aorma, in sj)ite of 
the immense range of comparison witli the finest and more experienced 
artists who have achieved triumphs in that glorious part, stands the test, 
dangerous though it l>c; nnd if Cnivelli’s youth and softness render it 
more than usually difficult for her to produce the Pasta thriil expected from 
those who would [>er 80 iiify tlie majestic priestess, vet nature, having gifted 
he I* with a person of singiilarly commanding grace and dignity as well as 
loveliness, has helped her more than most of those who aspire to fill the 
place left vacant by genius passed away. Cnivelli need not strive over* 
much^necd not stu^ her poses, or elaborate her action ; she may leave 
to nature what the ** nursing mother** has provided, and she will grin, 
not lose, by allowing art to interfere witti lier native feeling. Her 
drapery must fall well on such a form; let her give herself no care 
about it. She could not be ungraceful if she would; let ber not think 
twice about her attitude or action. 

We will but repeat what has been the general theme of the month-* 
that her Casta Diva’* is the perfection of tenderness and fresh brilliancy 
—we will not dwell on tho power of her scorn, on the agony of her 
remorse; wo will only speak one word of the beauty of the duet with 
Adalgisa, charmingly supported by Madame Giuliani, “ Deh, come ti 
prendi,” and pass on at once to the great event of the day, the pro¬ 
duction of that opera which has been expected with tremulous anxiety 
by the whole circle of musical critics and amateurs—the masterpiece of 
Auber, the magi\ificcnt Prodigo.” 

If, lu a general way, wo prefer that subjects ebosen for stage should 
not be gathered from the mines of Scriptural lore, we cannot but agree 
that it IS difficult to resist weaving a drama from tho inviting web which 
glittera with the history, ftill of adventure and of tears, of the Prodigal 
Son. The subject once taken, it was left to the artist to form upon it 
and dmw out m it a series of imaginary events, such as would create 
it aneWi and, losing right of the Scriptural port of the narrative, leave it 
free for the embrrideiT of circumstance#. In the East, the chief and 
favourite theme of all ibe myriad poet# of that clime of fire has always 
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been one taken from Scripture lore—the sbOT of the Patriarch Joseph 
and '‘tlie chaste Egyptian dame,” who foond him ‘^too lovely and too 
coy.” Poetry baa given her the name of Zuleika; and her passion, her 
0 O 1 TOW) her vengeance, and her peutteoee, have furnished the minstrels, of 
Persia with nevar-aBding melody. We think the subject, aa treated by 
theiDi exactly su^ a one as would suit the composers of oor day. Imagine 
Cruvelli as the poMionate, tender ZulMka; and Gardoni as the merest 
and enamoored, but virtuous Jitssu/! We are confident that the hint 
will be taken, and the opera df The Bride of the Nile ” will soon appear 
to take the place of The Prodigal Son,” which, till It appears, is dee* 
lined to absorb all interest, and excite all admiration. 

In spite of what we have said aboot preferting other than Scripture 
subject^ we have no objection to the inspiration of religious feeling in 
our amusemesta, and ia the music of II Prodtgo” there runs through 
the whole a feelhig which is almost devotional, and might lure the most 
serious to listen and approve. The chorus when the curtain rises, Re 
del ciel, o do* beatiis a supplication full of fervour and simple trusting 
frith, fitly prriuding the sad sto^ of human failings and frailties which 
lead the Woved son of a kind father front his happy valley to dare the 
dangerous enjoyments of a voluptuous city. 

Alas I the prodigal had been visited by a seducing spirit, and could not 
resist: 

Dakamcin Qclst undfuhrte 
Mich dock ina Leben einl 

and, having yielded? he might go on to exclaim with the^>oot— 

Nun bin ich mitten drinsen, 

Uod mddtte our ratrinnen 
Kafich tsts allcin! 

But, before his repentance comes, he has much to enjoy and endure: 
he has to make acqurintance with rapture and nitli passion, with all the 
bliss and with all uio dangen of pleasure. Since it must be so we will 
not regret it, for, witli him, wc pass from one scene to another, and, nn* 
iujurod ourselves, have the sweet without the bitter. 

We hear Ugalde's marvellously, fearfully dangerous description oj 
Memphis, and scarcely wish that the simple shepherd swain Asav/c should 
resist her fascinations, which we find it impossible to do ourselves—such a 
NeJU nright well make him forget hu father's fields and long for pas¬ 
tures new at leasts we think so till wo hear and sec his betrothed, the 
sweet and tender Jejiele, rendered by Son tag as only she can render a 
poet*s thought! Between tiie Aurora rissplendentc” of Ugalde, and 
the *^Ah! va secondo!'' of Soutag, we pity and forgive his weak* 
ness. The first draws him with a chain of sparkling brilliants, the last 
with one of pearls and roses—alas! the latter is too tender and delicate to 
retain him—poor Gardoni I poor Asaele ! how sweetly he appeals, how 
charnungly ho yields 1 Surely it was more than mortal to resist tlie pros¬ 
pect set before him: and by-and-by, when we meet vnth Lia —the Lia 
of Rosttti!—we are carried away altogether as he was, and are compelled, 
like the Prodigo himself, to put oor trust in miracles for safety.*^: 

Never was opera plac^ upon tiie stage with such advantages of splen¬ 
did scenery and gorgeous groupies! All is so truthful, so r^, that we 
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seem traasported at <mce into ilie regions of mjstery and luxury^ where 
tliose fsscinatJDg serpents Nile** are lying in wut to ruin a rural 
Anthony, and uo less do we ourselves at home in the delicioos shades 
**wherv the shepherds feed tb^Oocks,** and where the father of the tribe 
keeps his simple cour^ purer and more beautiful than that whose glowing 
splendour dazzles the eyes of his wandering son. It were Tain by mere 
description of the effect to ende^our to convey to the reader that which 
tile eye and fat only can help Ucn to c^prebend* Massol*s terrible 
agony, touching anxiety, exuliiof teodeaiess, developed alternately in 
the course of his performance of thd^ihther Reuben's port; Coletti’s grand 
delineation of the hlse priest BoecoriSf are both masterly and niagni^nt. 
The choruses possess a character of novelty quite remarkable, as much 
for solemn meaning al^for startling exdtemeitt-^^jn the oime scene, 
where the air ‘*Go<liam, veviam, cantiam,** takesi^ mtndhl^Bnrue by 
its wonderful power, and the»** Beieaa raggianteT^ where the fiSahating 
Almees invite the dewy feathered sleep** to vitit the eyelids of their en* 
chanting queen. 

There is one surprise which we cannot help dwelling singularly 
new and pleasing, and that is the sccoe in whicn the spiritrfiffed bewitch¬ 
ing Ugalde appears as a young camehdriver, and sings oou^ets full of 
dralery and mirth, such as are well suited to iofiitt tresh spirit into a 
whole tired^ravan in the midst of the desert, and which are so fresh and 
sjnrit-stirring that they remind one of those bright*coloured flowers which 
suddenly spring up from the arid sands after a shower of rain, atid in an 
instant cover t^plmu with a network of shining gold and puii)]e, to the 
amazement and delight of weary travellers. The airs which will soon be* 
come familiar fevourites are so numerous, that it would be vain to name 
any one in particular.* We have still ringing in our ears the rich melody 
of Ugalde’s ** Ogni clima, ogni suol ;** of Gardoni's O losore of the 
delicious and lively pastoral chorus, ** 11 ki cadata e gik ;** the Campagna 
dilett^** and many more, but we are confused with sweet sounds, and 
must pause. 

Befere we end, however, our notice of the great events at the Opera 
House, we must reveal to our readers a fact which we have just learned, 
^at Mr. Lumley has in store for the lovers of instrumental music a treat 
such as is rarely met with, even in these days of early* developed genius. We 
allude to the projected appearance as a pianoforte player of a young lady 
from Dresden—a Mademoiselle Johanna Schlesinger^who, aUhougn 
but sixteen, has been the delight of die court society of Saxony, hut has as 
yet played only before her Majesty, to whose notice a royal loiter introdilced 
her. We have been, however, permitted the advantage of hearing her 
ia private, and quite agree with n connoisseur who accompanied us, aud 
•aclaimed, •• MademoUelle, you have Beethoven in your fingers!*’ We 
believe site will appear in a concert at the Opera House in the epurse of 
July, and congrAtulate die admiiim of hamony on the rising of another 
Star i|i the midst of the galaxy of the season. 
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TH£ MART OP NATIONS. 

BT CTBUS REBBIVG. 

• 

Tbs etrancen raitiD^ London at the present period will receire a 
mudi deepeinnwees of its importance and magnitode than is likely ever 
to strike citiiens. Familiarity with a pant rcndera leM tl^ idea 

of penwTii^ magnitude. Those who hate spent the best pwt of Ufa in 
tUi mat miiceUipy of mortality’*—as Tom Brown fscetioosly called 
it^^Moce who hate be^ nurtured in its bosom, take all which eoncemt it 
as a m^ter of eastness. It requires noteliy to exdtt them* The state 
processioa of her Mmesty to tm Hyde Park Exhibition was matter of 
moment and attracted attention, but that which is not so palpable to the 
senses, wbateter be ite relative potition or magnitude, remains unobserved* 
Ifever was there a time when the great mart of emmres was more worthy 
of otMervatioa than at present, now that the arts orpeace have made tfao 
deniseiM of all nations its guests. 

The humanity of a great commercial metropolis is that of the universe 
epitOBUsed* London, like Tyre of old, is linked with the inhahitants of 
every rerion, but how much more vast is its field of action. As an inland 
sea^* as Mediterranean to the.ocean, is the difference between the 
Syrian eHj sad the modern capital of our island. The inhabitants of 
the last too must needs rank higher, partaking insensibly in the extended 
proportkms of tiMir dty, with the map cu the worid beneath their 
feet They themselves are of different races mingled, a complication of 
hiiiy as beterogeneous as those in the aric. The animate and inanimate 
of' Isfl^mwta^ torrid, aud climes amalgamate within this immense 
cmM of meteopoUtau habitatkms. The peculiarities observable in bu- 
manky areNoftsn singular and ontinitheticiu i yet here abide whatever the 
xamA can coBorive cf good and ei^, of originality and sameness in dia- 
ncteri of all that is to be desired or shunned, lovra or feared, praised or 
dsfpMd-^mtellige&ce, mediocri^, and ignorance, in <m% enormous con- 


Let m attempt to grasp in mind the orcut of London, and we easily 
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^ o^p 
succeed s we have only to i 


to imagmo a distaooe of thirfy or fbr^ zaile^ and 
hteah ]t*hiCo as many'iBviaioos. But bow different and coafusin^tt Aa 
allMM to go fiulheisMo comprehend the large streets and ave^|r, to 
sura tno boudisgt tn unHiiutieular quarter, and to pictore the soene^MK 
varyfag, wUrii an beurs walk witotn He precincts giidoeee. We htri^e 
coftthaed end dimrr lilm we try to m u st er the stmts in thrir tboonidk 

I* 1 * ^ a il-__•'Cits; 


tolNckoB agdiwliitt br himdredi id 

over tb« codatlea diit 'pMtb^'iSab 
Aug.—TOh zcn. iro. oocuerm. 
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among itf two milEoftf wd the mult^* 

dinous activity to be iilfl|M|| )|H|m )m>% mtil fiuu^ 

itself is plonged into bewQdiriffllr % mUH cart*in» bow* 

ever varied ue abenei tbat tkefll«W'lfc|||'i(bwi^ Jluit to iti ntmoet 
borers all is iiiQ Bfis'and iA|ys4^tilngt ^vfl&g$ aipaiiding, 
popttlating, enriching* padperifi^. ' iHlfc^lbafOugwhrei p r ee At frooi 
morning until lught the aaine^cedMlPi^ Mtl #Qd buetl^ of <^dMidotf and 
misery* Still pleasure wantons* defermitpr diagnata, trade 

overreaobes* and virtue and vice am evtw in eonflict* Toeto u no oesva* 
tion; the stream tiom on* and seems as if ft is to flow on ier ever* The 
metropolis meaowhite, an enormous specimen of the polyfa gen^ tinowf 
out its arms in all directions, gras|wg village and hamlfr^ up 

plafn and hill, making them a prey to ite own selAliBaH^ 
its desiree further like a conqueror initiate of dominatioiu * 

As to the exteution of L^dou no one now dreams of its arrest; no 
one Mjs, as the Stuarts did vmnly, ^ ^hus tor sbalt tbou goi and no fur¬ 
ther.^ James I., like his predecessor, ordered that n^itoiore boulea 
should be built within three mill of London. Charles L tlii|jl to pre¬ 
vent ite augmentation, and proeecutions were ordered by Qiarlee IL 
gainst those who dai^ to build on new fooDdations. The Stnarte 
knew that enlarged^prindples were nun^ in dtil; that communities of 
men* through constant intercourse, are M to improvement and to free¬ 
dom. Within the verge of large cities is generated that spirit of intel- 
Itgenct which is the ** healing of nations.*’ Down to so late a period as 
1747 and 1754, many expressed tbdr fears that London vonid become 
too largej that the head, out of all proportion to the body, woold soon 
affict the land with metropolitan ap<^lexy. Coouti^ geDtlemen were 
caught by this apprehension at one time, and the higher ranks became 
apprehensive of loting the imprestion in their favour, which lingered 
from old feudal prspossessions among the ignorant. Th»r dreadsd en¬ 
croachment upon hereditary power, for the country people never met 
except when invited by the lora of the soil. The inhabitants of itii met 
spontaneously to discuss their affairs; nor was it in En^and only that the 
magnates of the laud were jealous of the extension of metropohtan mties, 
for in France siinilar apprehensions were expr^sed regar^ng Paris. 

We have long resigned such jealouries to the winds. Any who, in 
the prevent day, exprei their a^rehension that the iDetropolii is gtofag 
too Urge, refer only to the iuconvemence to social interooorse aslitog^ 
from distance^a serious evil where time is valuable. As msh time is 
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Pujmer invitations cannot be met by railway motion in streets, 
oafi if made in the private carriage at a fuueral pace, from the crowded 
Mt4 of the tborougntom. With people of fortune tod idlcm this Ici 
of time may be beUer sustwed, but with the majority it is not rtslfnilalnd 
to keeif up neighbourliness. 

After lul that can be said on the matter of inconvenience, there awst 
be n^n in thec^halofan inuneDse empire; it mst possess fiiO hceatii- 
ing^n^. London ft not the ci^Ual of the British mm only; it is the 

K ^sof concChMtiMof nunieroai eaoMi, sitber it 

ka is not tile head of Englaad^i Enmean peensioni alone i its 
^tocHtv is Mtga as ^rettai nnd mg fartign imtiipert ex- 

tended senae tfisi can be said <4 uiy other metixyolft, tt mill needs hs 
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iOr Tba place where the 
himdrad and dxty^ mUIloos 
jts^t ffifbc firom ioferior e^itals* 
aearijr eigl4 millions of square 
con&sentf as Europe^ should 
of an ampiia that corers an aightli 


tbs diT mid of the p]ace^jpfli«>p<^uktion four times that of Fruce, 
tw^ and a half that of SM equal to Russia, France, Spw, 

Austria, and Pnistia amtad,*miiit be populous, must be counted by its 




Imds, Biistol^some with hundreds of thousands of laha* 
excel them to tidce precedence. The inistms of Calcutta, 
with its million of souls; of Benares, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, and popu- 
bos citiss in India; of Quebec in America; of Sidn^ in Australia; of 
the mebcfolitan towns of the WVkt India islands; ot the impregi^le 
Qibraltar iid Malta«~such a tity must be of great euperfitie^ popflous 
and pomiML 

Bat London is of importance to the capitals of foreign nations that 
only echnowledge its moral sway« Connected with it as the {t^t centre 
of tneoommeroe of the glob^tbsy give it due respect. There is no 
extended transaction in traffiM>ut passes through the hands of British 
men of buriness at some perilu or another of its progress. The hearts 
of other capitals beat responsive to the great heart of England here. 
Their lifeblood blends with hers, and both circulate tocher. London 
is cosmopolitan as well as peculiar,—belooging in the first place to 
England, in the second to the world. 

fte str an ger need not enter the British isles to find this cosmopolitan 
cx^l for tboee connected with commerce are no strangers to its uhiqutfy* 
Iwey disoem it from their own capitals, of whatever nation they may be. 
^le oommuntcations of I^ondon are borne far and wide; over sea and 
land bee aegatious and affirmations are conveyed with timeless rapidity* 
The creffi^ influence, and commercial power of London are felt w as 
windj fly or oceans roll” Hapinly, tw credit, iofluence, and oommer* 
rial power exrite no hatred. If envied they are still admir^ as a general 
eontribntion to the common benefit of the speries. This connexion of 
London, in its peaceful career with the stranger, is owin^ to itself alone. 
It It indebted to no extrinao assistance, not even from its own goveni* 
ment^ except in gratitude for diminished interference with frweoom of 
action—its for standing out of its sunshine. England Ims in* 

eressed and feuotifiad in proportion as the mUog powers mrintrinipg 
tiai^mlli^, and represring evei^ warlike inclination, have subetitutso 
iutioe foe poBey and qien deahng in fOace of di^matic diicaiieiy. 
Hmee it is that London continues to prosper; that tne indomitable per¬ 
severance of its citisena continues its expansive action, and roUs almig a 
flobd-tide of population as if for an intennjAable period—fit eamm 
ff tbs xatinnif mhnninnnsneen 

Oolvybig IB weaHb m Roman ri^, the ** mother of deed 

to its doomtiMprodnoe of ^realms that Cmsar never Ki '*ita 
lie from riMif ewgitiag^housss, laiM and gguntrin 
xvMMfNas tiioia |he meel powerful eqa,,q| 9 uuai 
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govern couiitri 0 % the limiti of wliiofa boanded the utaaoat march of the 



empire, of the MognU. ia pamiit 
of gain tbej aswit^ffly sowed the se^ of cinlketioiL Oaw ^ 
otim of a company of Londoa mendunte, the giealeet Hvii^ ioldSer 
acquired that power of aovmg Urge bodies of troops t9:.^whi(di uie gene* 
nls of his aoToreign at home ere uneq^ eod for ^ interaits of ibeae 
merriiants he heg^ his triumphs. ** The coqquests of the merchants of 
London b^so where those of Alexander oetSM/* sa^s a ftench writer, 
^^andwfafn the termiotzs of the Bomons could never reach. At this no* 
meat, iron the banks of the Indus to the mountains of Thibet, all acknow¬ 
ledge the sway of a mercantile company shat up in a nanrow street of the 
dt^ of London.” ^Vhat other subjects of any existing daown, mere 
duMOi, few or none in consideration beyond thdr brethm, and uaim* 
portant ia numbciSi ever exhibited such an achievement? 

Gmt in importance as the deporitory of the wealth of o^er naUona, 
qookm moUves of pro6t alone, but of security, the firirish stands 

oODwtiod. The struggle for freedom in countiies desporid ' 

as knowled^ begins to ei^hien them, leads to an 
for the security of property. Tne great European power is made the 
Stronghold of the wealth ot those who live in the roidst of tumult, where 
the law is force, and the rapacity of rulefrand the struggle of insurrec¬ 
tionists are equally desti active. ^ 

What stranger ascending the Thames cau view the vessels that pass 
and repass so incessantly on the bosom of the most commerdal of riven 
and not express his avtonishment ? Where can such multitudinous perivity 
be witnessed besides, even in the most commercial ports of other couafnes r 
The products of foreign lands, and the concentration here o^tbe woc l a 
of the industry of the United Kingdom, are not only Urns ejrsfaknfsd, bat 
this mighty copital, in addition, bmmes the market-place of the foreigaar 
dealing with the fojeigncr. Tlie metropolis, in this sujfiorts ft 

donhle character. Its reign is over tao elements. As civilisation extends 
itsdf this domuiion will increase; communications between 
will continually cnluge, and the best guarantee of good fellowsbip is tlie 
eztenrion of mutual interests Here is the shadowing out of a iptA 
which cannot but lead to further refinement, and cany the Ueeatstfe ot 
dvilisation to the most savage shores. We are so apt to locA 
what is done at our own doors, that we fbiget, by prolonging our glagM 
towards the horizon, wo may sometimes obtain a aint outlme <f{ events 
th^ are raiudly approxunating. We tegard the means oo^ hnnausn 
ihej xnoftt concern ourselves. Yet it is not an unworthy use os ourjGmnl* 
ie conjecture from the peat what an astonisUng agent in hnnanjiiog 
nsaftlelxid the* Thames has been, and bow its future freights and woMUPi^ 
ineafg will indirectly condnee to the fulfilment of objects in 

aas isesa.as .dr 
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Bat to derant oa ikb niigni|rto <jt Lond^ m t port 0 mpaiwnB^ 



coma oend no toore dMUi twen^-nTO mp» to the aiege of 
feeung ^ mognitude of the cftjritol, the iaqmiy netuall^ foggeite iti^ 
iDemUooi MonsMilMOn of newly-oreated will oeMO 

and the daj ofWetion anire? Yet what spell shall diyup the aonrees 
oi a commerce timt overshadows the whole earth ? When will the do* 
maod of the nations for new loxuriee come to a stand-'etiU ? When we eee 
how large a portion of the globe ia yet to be nused np, and to be imbued 
with the like desiree and comforte with oureelvee, it is not possible to 
avoid Swerving that» if the determination be d^endant npon this events 
England hai a long lease to ran* The time will come, no donht, whoi 
thii migllty eoneretaon of man and his appliances will begin Co changei to 
mottider, decay. But we only know this because it is the law of all 
sublnnary things* We bave do apprehension of seeing it, nor can it 
bably happen until new wanta bewme unknown, or man, loting 
ire Aedthe» i* Qo longer capable of tendering fnA luzuriee* ^ 
me time must come when I^ndon will complete its cy( 
i(a Ttstneisnwindle into an Ustorical fact Yet London can never reaUjL 
die, it will even then be ineraseably written in the hearts of Hving men fiiv 
coontleas generations as that of no rity was ever before written-^ the 
histories of Nineveh, Babylon,'and Rome, were never recorded* Tbcir 
racea have perished. The sons of London will be perennial still in UiM 
and continent, in the west and toath, in the north and at the antipodes* 
The powerful and populous nations that have sprung, and are yet to. 
satipgfrom British loins, cannot perish with the old cwitaL London 

metropclis in living memory, as that of me fothers of % 
never-dying people, which its own language and litmture forbid to periak 
AJraady hi Ammca there are twenty new and rising Londona The iODi 
of England, emigrated into Austrsiia and Africa, ^11 follow ti 
exampe, if only in sad but pleasing rememhranoe of the shon 




metropolis in the hearts of posterity, and it will continually be renewed* 
The capital pre-eminent for dvllity in traffic, peiaeverance, and jndl- 
eioiii foreeast in speculation, supports worthily the luxury and show that 
the stranger's sight, at tlW same time going to create {teA 
Impatient fortune when she is favourable, her fovoore are eon* 
thnaUy ririced for new gains* In thia respect there is much dissimUari^ 
of ohanuter iaa the metropolitan citiaen* Indeed, the EngUsh ebanete 
adiibiti its best fimits more hy combinatiem than individwlty* Henoa 
the Londoner detariied from his domicile and usual bdnts foils to impieas 
theatnusm with being the important'agent be is in realitr, or with pi^ 
dwrfng w reenlts whidi cause him su^ suipoM on visiti^ the Ihfeib 
metropdl^ ledng its enormky of extent^ the spadousneas of its streets^ 
aad iM atimdaiipo of its comforte* Nowhere is combinatioa ol sdect 
aa weO Understood or so ^luckly set m complete action as in I iWmIoq. 
The Byda fwA bu^fiag^ contmiiing thiity-thlee miino&s of criagfMPt, 
wee flmuai ia'waad tiM and erected in dm months. 5. , 
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Mam in luJ to hU buiiMif. J|t ^odsa otly to hii ^wn ei»j»—4o 
concern himselt The of otbeninto imioonii^ atteoeto 

Htllo of iua attention. Ha hai no ittprenion of tbeTirietj it Imman 


JUa it comprdMnde. Be tinnkt and a^ exc^t on lome extraontinaij 
oooaaioD, upon tbe piintiple of tibe artian in Uis diTidon of labour^ irfio 
odIj thinks of his own part or portion of a mannActor^ and leaTee eveiy 
thing else to others, the result not bting in bis depart^ffit Yet ie tbe 
work of his own or hands not lees perfect London has beoome 
what it is on no imifonn plan* Tfaeie was no improvement eflbotad hj 
the mag^ hand of genius in those improved streets and spacioui avennas. 
The popular oonvemeiice originated all, as tiva*. conveiueiiee casuall/ die* 
tated. Thus to shorten the time in movement from <mejwt tMMdNIV 
new vehioles were introduced individoals withoat efisaal leiMidcea* 
timi whether thev were the best or worst adapted for thrir purpose* 
Emendation was left to chance costomers. It is opljr when interest is 
qi^osed to interest that a struggle ensuea,~tben the pecunu^ aeeoe 
bei M s upposed equal, the publk oonveiiience will generally triumph in 
th^Bhgested pTOTt* because in the spirit of traffic the eeftrin is/ 
bsiMR than toe spec ‘ 

The strangers oraan to London alwavs find the intermiftaHe stiMi 
and apparent confusion a source of perpferify, and with some of appre* 
henston. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepbe^ feared to croei a street mm* 
erif when he visited London. If some are ffisapprinted at the ^peaianea 
cf tiw ^tish capital, others are pleased. Its cold aspect arieee from ifei 
vastneei, which makes it disdain sympathies met with in places qf more 
ocodned linuts. The number of dwellings is m> immense, and the in* 
habitants who know each other am so scattered, that nrigbbourlineas 
qoarcely exists within its prerincts* That must depend upon propiaqu^y; 
and here friends live miles asunder while their nrignbours in resiaenoe are 
unknown. So in the streets existence flows on in a neTer*endiDg cuneat^ 
impasrive and unblendmg in its constituent parts, like the colotuw thraada 
of the loom separate, and yet the same continuous body. 

All being tMorbri in butinees and bustle, and fow having Irisure 
anything extraneous, Time*i sand runs with double rapdi^,~tbe aim 
heug to make the most of its fleeting pertides* Ac^irintuces with 
stringers are slowly made on any other foundations than thoae wbkb 
butixim originates. This does not arim from inhospitality, but from tM 
peculiarity m a cosmopolitan petition, imspeetive of aoytiung retractile 
in Enghsn character. In naost other capitals strangers are eompantiv^ 
rar^ in London no account is made of wem. Tkitt the swmwnr Uoor, 
the delicate East Indian, the torban, caftan, and hat mingle^ln me mpb^ 
titude. The Asiatic native sweeps the afreet croetingiln mi whitahaUM* 
amats, the Chinese end lascar pen along unbeedeo* To bea efranger 
whert so many are stnngem is not sufficient to fix the LondoMify awttr 
tim to iriiat is of forii continual recurrence. \ « 

ip 1851, w^ ttrapgers from all quarters enter the metrcgiQUs, {a^riWi 
by vMBenNii rivelry in the arts of peace | when the erowned lady it tlw 
iaia'tfgcai a vast Imtlding filled with the ingeoiode mdnctioite U A 
natkaM'whdo die ueefiil arte proyr , and tboasaads w&aip.bow 
in the bow madi neore caadoeirato the ooifaiaad 
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Pernsa from the heeri of i^lklHi^eritb dM Buiriia from 
the frocen dimetei oi ArehuR^lv4tk Velmburff. 1 m CIumm end 
Ameficao greet eeoh other. timMiliamnimlin and Chritttan frntendie. 
The image of Ood** in ahoy Ami Libena and Dahomeyi die UoUtto 
and Qaadioo 0 » htHi ap Aidr beade hare in oontigoity yftiSx the CareUna 
planter or tbelMM er of Georgia, “none darag to make them 
afrakL'* y 

It yma a proetanon far beyond a Roman triumph in oharacter, that of 
Queen ^^ctoria ae the paeaed through the building of the Grand Exhifai* 
tion, the geniua of peace. No sorermgn of the other aex could have lo 
gracefully fislfllled mt triumphant duty. Ther^ while moviog ma|ead- 
oilly to the mode of '^aoft recorden,** in the midat of her own aulgeot^ 
in we heett of her wonderful capital, environed with eountleei apemmena 
of the inventive power of man, the aeene everywhere reipleoMut with 
purple and embroidery, everywhere reflecting t>arbario pearl and gold,** 
all MtrU did her homage. Here, as heneafh her fret, lay aeattered the 
gorget atU« of the Persian loom; there pendent the matehleBa ahawla 
of Cashmere; and on every hand rich cabinets, ivory, ebony, and gold 
emheotdefy, linen of Tyrian hues, and gema of ineadmable worth; anud 
thmn thoae inabumaats and comhinadons which sdence alone compre* 
fa6iid8,> revelationa of the leoreta of remoter worlds, innihilatiog time 
and apace, and teaching the mechanic bit forma and the manufacturer 
hia dy e s at tliat moment the Bridsh Vicioria must have felt a preseiaiioe 
of die higli destiny she was appmnted to fulfll. Then she must have 
been conscious that in the mart of nadons^** hr from the shout of 
revelry for sanguinary glories, the diief boast of past timaa, she had 
achieved a noblef conquest'than Ui«r annals* disclose—-a conquest o£ 
pease and geodwill to man. Sha was, morally, at diat momant 
aovareign of every people, and ail the world, foigettuig natiottal pi 
tion in the univemlity of the beaeSt, roi^t have responded * 
tem her** in sincerity. Had she not open^ a new shelter in bar 
ital, placed Iiondon the foremost of cities m tho history of humanity, 
ore people of every climate and nation—and was such an act an- 
wmthy the heart homage of all ? 

When the organ pemad along the Mm of that prodigious buildii^ 
which the metropoUf of Eogland erected to be a temple of concord for 
all countries when the nlvo of artillery announced the completion of 
the ceremony, the mighty city itself, by the multitude whidi it set in 
motion, seemed aenriUe of the auspicious dawn which had broke forth 
to scatter the darknesa until then novsring over the great fomily of 
natimii. There apemed an intuitive conariousneaa abioad that Ma 
were aboot to hesMss more brotima than they had ever been befoee. 
Amongtbe vwst congregated assemblage all was tranquiUi^ mid ban* 
aeea y , that • Ibw yean ago would have been a scene of riot; all was 
emhasinltie efthat amity and peace in wfairii we trust the iwm renowned 
of aadatfp^lfodoM ate in future about to dwell, rivals only in promoting 
the aMMensnt of avilisation and h^^eaa Here Lradon he^BsM 
AehatnU in gkrioM* thinga, and, stanmog in tl 
wwippvfuftMihr Mttsome her long obsolete 
To Alt name thiMtte be no title more jnst, n 
Atie, than the WfgnVfiinleiii wioA, ring over thil 
castabshmdit tWtrentitay^hiy rf • folmaobitior' 
immohstiuoi of wmt «o the inliiAitlM'of tb«iM m AoviaMa A 
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aoUer eleTatioc, and, in placa of to deface Um front of launiaoiiy 
iriih gory renovn, illumines it wiiji Mgtne&ted splendours. 

It waSf indeed, a proud day fir IU;^doD, ivlien its population poured 
forth in such an astonishing amoenoe tf every class to see the sovereign 
open the Exhibition. It developed a piotore oC improvement whioh 
snowed the people of the present day were not living in vaicw *Wbat 
orderly conduct and good temper wcte exhibited upon that occMton. 
Those who subsist in the deptltf of delinquoicy and mma settned far a 
moment to have deviated into virtue, to have repented of tbm predatory 
habits. Tlio moral impress of that hour cannot soon be forgotten. The 
good cltisenahip of the metropolis was never so conspicuously displayed^ 
not, indeed, iu the eating and revelry of city companies and ooiporations, 
whioh were just as refined a hundred years ago as now, and were par¬ 
taken of by a few sensual individutis, but in the enlarged sense of the word 
all the inhabitants. The foreigner must have b^n astonished to see 
ao numerous on aasetnUage so omily and yet so free; its steps not 
watched by conceals 
act under its own ii 

moos multitude tranquil, pleased, and orderly. It was a DOment 

r d in result as regarded the metropolis thus viodio^ed than even 
Exhibition itself. There were no factious cries from those reife- 
less after the property of others, covered with affected patriotism, breaking 
in Mfon the propriety of the scene. Yet expression was at liberty^ 
no tongue was restrabied by apprcben^^ioiu The metropolitans had 
nothing to ask of their sovaceign, no discoateuta to remedy. Tbtis buai- 
vw to oongratulate, sot to suppHcate. 

people of other countries cannot understand ua,*' is a common 
_ London on that day must have been more incoomrehentibie to 

,Clvin ever. Our difference of action from that ox others arifaa 
nm our free institutions. In other countries the militaxy and police, 
the mouehard and the tribunal, interfere in the most innocent amnae- 
meats of the people, and keep up a contiuual soreness and appreheoMB- 
Here y> e know notifing about any but the civil i^ar, and ot that only 
onough to crave its aid if we stand in need of it. It caimot interfaw 
with our actions or opnions unless we notoriously outrage good citi* 
lenship. It is a thing of our own creation. Our love ^ order, our aenie of 
justice and ^priety, all arise from being seusible of their advantages, not 
from a oompulsoiy obaervatioo of them, taking tbrir value upon trost* 

The metropolis—the mart of nations—its magnitude, nebea, and in* 
fluenoe, have received an important addition to the worid^s praise by the 
mml example it has eThihited, its practical viziues, and we t xhinilfan 
it hag given of tiie value of rational freedom. It ll hot juat that the 

3 *itid of En^and should teadi other capitals how to regdato them* 
at, andthiithe excellenoes of asouad pditiealandcomtnarod sytiMw 
the Mttlta of a constitu ti onal throne and popnlar influenm^alwBld Weld* 
miraj and ifnitri^ed. If the auperiority or theexamide shdM fitil et pro* 
* eAue eflfect, tiie evil aiU recoil upon thoae whoreWe te fiibwao 
It and aaletajy exa wpfa. In tW iDsaa wUI* ihnt exam^ wS 
not tiimififih ia worth, bat we tniat, refine. ead4i|ipM^ watil W 
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London at the bead of the odhunerdal world U not merely a contri¬ 
butor to the wealth of nations, add a cosmopolitan bencfimtor} it is a 
mighty moral agent in piwrring and extending the desire of nypo 
among the more dtUised natioiA A score of peace societies copla not 
operate in a long period 4^ time a &a^<m ot tnat great labour in tHb 
cause of religion and humanity, to which London continually condibaies 
most imporml ^additions. CoirnnoTce,” says a dever writer, more 
than fadf a cenCnty ago, ^ is no other than the tra£Bc of two indiTidoah 
multiplied on a scale of numbers; and by the same rule tiiat nature ?b- 
teoded the intercourse of the two, she intended the intercourse of all. 
For this purpose she has distributed the materials of manu&ctures and 
commerse in Tarious and distanfrmations; and as they cannot be procured 
by war id connnodiously as hy commerce, she has rendered the latter tho 
means of extirpating the formed”, much this truth seems on the 
point of realisation, and tho metrojlblls of E^land the agent for the pur¬ 
pose ! Of three, the richest, frec^, and most powerful nations of the 
worid, England and her kindred America are the most comroerdal; 
France, the third, has the same tend^cy, and never was war less pro¬ 
bable tben 'between those three countries, the power of which united, 
either for good or evil, is a dictation to the rest ox the world. The centre 
of cotnmeroe for all il the British metiopolis, the mart of nations.'’ May 
it not, therefore, be hoped that the port which London is to act in the 
noblest dnuna ever performed by human agency b already shadowed out, 
and that its glor^* in the great work will be commensurate with its mag¬ 
nitude I 


WELCOME HOME. 


BT jr. B. CAajpcRTSa* 

Os \ none can tell but those who've roved 

Seme bleak, some desert waste obr, 
Apart from all he deaily lov^ 

iiow sad and dear life’s moments are; 
But none that heavenly bliss can feel, 

Save tlMsc who thus arc forced to roam, 
A few kind accents may reveal 

From lips that bid us ^welcome home.” 

Tve sat within the stranger's door, 

And alien lips spoke kindly too, 

Ittey but reminded me tbe more, 

My own dear native land, of you; 

A ■trao^r’s welcome’s ever dear, 

* We prise it when a&r we roam, 
Am4»oss faztey that we hear 
tr The voice that bids us ** welcome home.” 

ihi air*) 2 jnDok gaci murmuring by; 

waMcring wind hath pleasant lone; 
nrfH io tbe ikyi 

tfpkBacnfw mofic’s power must own t 
But lUpHB inaslc hr seen dear 
^ iW maw os when we 
Wben sweetly fiAi upon tbe ear 

Ibe wavds&tbid us*wrioese1fOM^ 


to rewm/ 
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EL LOBO DE LAS SIERRAS. 


A TALB OB VHB CAfilJBT WA^. 

It 16 generftUy imagine^ we believe, bnt with mueh.wror, that the 
relation of an occurrence ii more eeemingly authentic when acoon^panied 
by a statement of its date. Dates, however, in these corrupt tim^ are 
so sadly abus^ so unsempulously f^gned for the purpose ox mviog cur« 
mcy to things which are not, * that we are determined to iml our itoiyr 
without. Still we are predse in our own way, and therefeie beg to 
acquaint the reader that our first ecene is to rise at Mataro, a Kttle town 
not far from Barcelona, in the spriug time of a certain year when Carlist 
feuds were rife. 

It is eveoiug; the vesper bells ring $ the soft Mediterranean breeses 
whisper throu^ the vine •clustered trellis* work of yonder Moorish arch. 
Inside the edifice to which this archway leads, contrabandista and cam" 
bsnero, laying aside their mutual antipathy, are miu^mg in fiietive revelry 
with a host of others whose acquaintance we shall presently make. The 
sun, although sunk below the borison, still bathes the west with a glow of 
roeeate light The cigarms chirp Kke^birds in spring time, and the Ug 
frogs maintain a lusty croaking in therivuleU which meander hard by* 

Mt us now take a glance at the interior of the Moorish building and 
its inmates. A long series of arched vaults form one enormous shed—room 
we wilL Bfikcdl it, nor stable eitiier, although tethered hither and thither 

K^res of horses, donkeys, and mules. Oo the fioor, and in 
titudes, is a strange assemblage of men. There are pedlare, 
ipitaal^HB* ameros; merchants, robbers, contrabandistae, carabineros; 
a host, iw short, from various parts of Spun, and clad in various costumes* 
Yonder is a jaunty Andalua, with long gun, tufted sombrero, ealsones, 
botioai. Next to him is a bIuiF*looking Biscayan, sour looking and 
leulent. A little more in the rear is seen a group of Valen<iano% with 
|te linen nether garbe and giuly*coloured mantas. But still more nu* 
mmus than all these are groops of stalwart Catalans, bmsterous in 

r ch, harsh in utterance, and ^Utioguished from the other inmates hy 
provincial costume; of which the most conspicuous part is the deep 
red woollen cap, long enough to reach half way down the ba clf, bnt 
do^ed up and wonifiat upon the crown of the head. 

ibickly spread over the fioor are bales of cqtton, panniers of sugar, 
^^d spice, boxes of oranges, leather bottles of irioei oil, ai^ vinegar, 
heiUcs a hundred other tbinn that would pussle a eonjuro^to Om" 
frimd the place! shall we call it a shop, a warehouse, or barijMr? Strewed 
ootJotMj abmit are guns and fw<^. Yonder is a daric ecowteg 
C ata la n cutting a pie^ of bread mth a knifr, the blade 
siswi'^Mwe eipiteett inches, and is cunningly frsbioned to i 

V incoovwiiisnt knife for bread cutting, one woi^d tbmk, and 
ive of other work. The Catalan, howev e r , ta^the 

bread^il cu^ giring the knife a sud^^H^be darts it 

past ibe.heed,itf heoompanioo, and.^tcdsi it nto a doof pfnel some tw^ve 
|acesawayi Isihe daee adenef ttiievae? Itoennoibet see yonder 
IS all the parade *ofuwfii1 HfiHdestnie^ion* > Mark the unifonna.Qf.tbe 
ca r ah i neroe, or Danish ooast^gnard* Seebow^&ithfultoimfitaryiDitinet 
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tlMjr haf« ^ed thnr firelM^ QMtlv, ttainrt tiu wa]L If 

tlif placf * oamekf ? OUoca roorfye ud todm ktortl wdied rooeff. 


tlif placf * oamekf ? OUoca ^ovfjre w yoDOtf ktertl wdied rf 06 ff» 
whm bende % lUda cbarcofl itqta <ttn^ tbat pretty Ua^*ej^ed 
her luiuriant bur fieatly banded back, and partially nidd^ imd^ the 
wary fblde of the gnoerolly faan^ng mantiDa* Mark how ossidoottlfy 
she waref her fan to enfiyeo the charcoal fire, and fiul not to imbibe the 
goodly fiinu^ wUpb rMefrom the em aodtomatoee which ihe eoota 

In fbort, *what fort of place cmi Uuf be, which, though allied to all, if 
ndther hoine nor atable, nor den of tbievee, magatine, baiaar, or bar* 
radcf ? If it a eook*f ihop ? Reader, it if not^no^bnt a pofada, a 
yeritable Smith pofada. And now, if you chance to^ pUloaophic^y 
nieUned-^n yoaare prone to indulge in definitionf and dl that, pray de« 
fine a poaada to be wbaterer you ^eaae; we can only aay a poiada it a 
pottda^a place without analogy, kindred, or congeDer—unfike every- 
thing we ever knew or heard and fimilar only to iUelf. 

Amongft the numerout human groupe who tbiekly etud the floor of the 
grim posa^ a band of Englith must not be oTenooked* There tfai^ 
are^fufficieotiyindiTidualUed by look,gMtQre, and occupation from thev 
Spaniih ftieudi. Their drink, too, if peculiar; a huge boml tends forth 
vapoun of aguardiente: they have mtM themielyes a hot bowl of punch 
with the raw tpirit of the country, of which they are quaffing huge 
draughts, much to the diaguit of the sober Spamardf. Such it w 
scene. 

All the Enf^bmeo, save one, were clad after the manner of railway 
labourera, and evidently belonged to the staff of the Eugliah contractor 
of the railroad from BareeI<Hia to Mataro. Their appearance was that 
of nawief, and merits no fiirther description at our bands. The excepted 
one, however, we cannot so soon dismiss. 

Unlike his comptmons, who assumed no higher grade than laboorers, 
as they were, this one, Tom Dawson by name, at least, his English 
name, had by some means so played bis cards u to acquire the dignity of 
Don Tomas ^wherefore, it would be difficult with certwty to explmu ; 
but the most probable cause of this great accession of dignity wsa a 
blue-tail coafi ^nunished with a whole galaxy of brass buttons, winch, 
shining res^endent in this sunny clime, so oazsled the vision of the 
natiyes, that plain Tom Dawson acquired the honourable pronomen of 
« Don.** 

Kow '^SGster,” as we all know, is the most onassumii^ teifi^tion 
that can 1 m finmd ibr ^Don,” and so it follewed that Don Tomh^ mhott 
tranriated into the eraiMton’ vernacular, was* .^ifister Tummai,^ by 
which name he was geoeMly called. Ocesuonally, it is hue, some pte- 
sumiDg frUsw, ffirgettii^ the limits beyond which familiarity ought not to 
go, had been .beard to commence addressbg our friend by bis plant 
Uhri^an tiaaMi''but never, we believe, did such people get oeyona the 
finfwiUb^ ibr a certain ufft of expresrion, beaming from the ariato- 
crat'twyM^phrplyaed the presumptuous tongues so completely, that the 
second aylmUejffied Away, and the speaker, r^tradog hii steps, preiified 
his wJmM Tum.** . 

■ As to thr^H|M^bndowments of our hero, peihspi an ill<Usmild 
obseftor might hm lili iimi he seemed to belong to tbM mimeroiis mvi* 
sion of tbb numiD race called not eobis umire»j^;butdte tee^ 

d)dljttdg«*' 
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Ss figure wu rmnaAMf geui) kii feee sot nalAm m oblong iphe- 
rad of glaaer’s potty^ 1 ^ dooo hglied the cormo of bu znm^ 
locked dom^ U$ eyes peered eo ve^ fiv into ^«ce tbct tbeymny be eitt 
to bare looM at no plaeo n sort of oystmb expmsieD oboot tbeai 
mirtt hare sdfieed to awoken a prc^idice ogosi the nrokabUity 
of Tom’s inteliigence, hod it not been certdn l&t he eonU Doth retd 
and write | that (or want of a better he had been ompbyeA ae a sort of 
superaomerary cleric; nay, that he had more than once bm seen to look 
though the giass of a the^ohte: so the notion to<4c rOot aaMg a eei^ 
tain doss, that Tom was a genins; and a narvy one day hod been Memnly 
heard toarow, that ** Miater Tummas, like aamged cat* waa mach better 
than he lo(^ed.’’ 

Let ni now for a time teave car eoantrymen to their revels, m)d Haten 
to the conversation of the natire groups. 

Whilst the libations were proce^og, the village barber wee busily en* 
gaged cutting the hur and trimming tbe btgotes of a rakish-loolnng 
Andaluz. At length, the woric bring finished, the hair dressed a pelo 
and a eontrapelOi the smirking tittle barber ihut ap his b<s^ and, tixm« 
ing to a Catalan arriero, or muleteer, addressed him thus: 

** Tio,” srid he, ** how many mnles hare you now?’’ 

This, although a dvil quesu^, set vibrating a painful chord in the 
breast of tbe arriero, who frowned slightly, glanced his eye first towards 
the mules, then back to tbe barber, but made no reply. 

^ I think, senor,” contiitmDg the barber, evidently determined to pro¬ 
voke a conversation^** I think,** said be, printing towards a mule that 
was standing near, **that is Glorioea. For Dios! a good animal is 
Glorioea—go^ (or the low lands, good for the mountain, good for bur¬ 
den, good for draught; Caramba I wbat a beost for the hamuja 1” 

How long the b&xber would liave expatiated on the numerous good 
qaalities of the mule Glorioso, it is imposrible to say, for his remarks 
were interrupted by the muleteer, who, heaving a long sigh, addressed 
himself to the garrulous barber thus: 

** Friend,’* replied be, gravely; **that is not Gloriosa—^^Gloriosa is 
dead 1 she ^ed last week That one,” continued be, is Leona—pobre 
animal!” 

She eeems weak,” continued the barber. 

** She is weak” 

** Ton woric them too hard, senor.” 

** For Dioa que ti,” warmly replied the muleteer; of course, I do t 
some peimle eoon will want their goods carried for nothing; already 
the cumed camino de hUrro has brought ns to this.” 

And it will be completed as for as Barcelona in two months* time, I 
hear” interposed thehuber. 

SoiM say ozce month,” added another. 

** And there sit those malditoe Ingleeei like any other swin^** eonti- 
mm^ .a third, printing to the Engtisfamen as he nKMce. 

sean tui mmos/” muttoid the amsro b e tween bis 

i(r towiids the 
staek at we have aMady 

made ^pear. ' " ' 

Whatever might have been tbe acquirements of Don Tomss, pMelogy 


teetii; I could puhalar them thus!” and, nuting tlikActioo to 
word, he jerked the balaoeed kaifo quivering throng tte ife towards 
panel of a door, whn% penetntiagtotbehui, itstmatweheveaM 
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WM not om; h« gBiho«tl^.;bov«?er, that the I^Moarde were 

dkenssing the point of the ooeapMUk of the nilroed^ bot m Ml noder* 
stand the meledietra of the nsny nktm. 

** I tbmkf ADster Tammae^ tara ere eoiies U a tdktof ehent 
resnwked ooe of the XktTriee. 

Ye-es, thej mJ* 

** And whsty AGiter Tpmmae, do the; sa;?” 

Tbev Bs; I am t ^tting on with it m a enperior manner.^ 

Weil now, I woi^ hate made a party roond bet» Mister Tammai,*^* 
interpoeed another, '*ai hotr that ohi^ said that it wouhl be dMie in a 
iDioa^” 

Some people as bet$ wins, and some loses,’* answered Don Tomai, 
dryly: the truth of which aphorism was so evident that all assented 
with a smile. 

And so it will be done in a month,^ remarked the first speaker. 

‘‘No it won’t, nor in rix neither,” confidently asserted the seconds 
and thus the argument went on; liarsh words began to arise, when 
‘‘Miiter Tum,” giving the table a deliberate tap with the knuckle of 
his right forefinger, thus interpoeed: 

X tell you what it is now,’^ said he, drawing himself up, and stroking 
the germ of a pair of moustaches, which bad commenced budding under 
the genial influence of a Catalonian sun~** I tell yon what it is, the 
works will bo all over in three months’ rime. If / don't know who 
sAoajdknow?” 

** Why, I suppose the Ingine-oer should,” interrupted a navvy; ^ and I 
heerd last nigfat« ” 

Never mind what you heerd last night, I onght to know, I say; for, 
in pint of fact, I am the iugine-eer!” 

*‘Mr. Tummas the ineine-ecr!” said all, with one accoid. 

It is probable, notwithstanding the habitual deference paid to Mister 
Tnmmas’s rank, that what the Spaniards term a ^^carcajada,” which 
means a horselaugh, might have quickly followed this simultaneous 
roiud of surprise, had not Don Tomas assumed a peculiar air of tran<» 
qmllity, and thus enundated himself: 

It is all very well for you to stare, I dessay; you don’t know no 
better. I tell you I am as good as the ingme^r. I mn’t none of your 
square and compass and cartridge«paper c^ps, I ain’t; but I eon lumdle 
them tools, too; and many’s the time, when in the office, says the go* 
vemor to me, says he, * Dawson, Mister Dawson, leave off them 
accoon^ and take them composes aad parrerlels, or barometers, as the 
case might be, and work off riteh and atch a thing. I may say, then, 
that I am as good as the ingine-eer of this line—yea, I am the in* 
gine-eer.” 

The last words were pronounced deHberately, and with dignity; they 
were mdoodf trill more emphatic by a heavy mump on the table* 

The En^ih colloquy would eeem not to have be%n ' 
at least of the Spenitt « 

English, the 
cei^, ud 

eyes were directed Ingeniero Jwbv*” 

A proud epoch was tUs in Tom Dawson’s lift: he had soeee^ded hi 
demonstnring, not to hima<a# alooe, but to a large asiemUy of Spg* 


lost on »p^ 
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tiigdii rf tUpiit^thrt lwTtdy WIW epgina»i ' 

Midft had eoi i B d oa a Aadrfdi» abd 

m the piit balf^boor bad^ baor- iKlUaiOMl/ gtmmmliyJua gmte, ai^ 
motioiilaai tod mnta; tba sci^ Catalm ipoka in whiqim ; etan 
the inudiicfaa» iba predding floddw of tbo ^ftrcoal^fiiat coaied fim htt 
Mvooiy talk, and stared in toe iboe of the Maantrro IfigUit * 

For a period^ Tom boie iritb his UusUnff bonouti* To pMft 

etch monstacbe, smooth his impenat, and stroke nil wbiskarst afforded 
occnpation for a time; but, these things dona» Men came a season of 
embarrassed gami^ru. Hts own oonpantons were mute i pardj because 
of veiation at the idea of sp e e dy diimMsal, partly because of the rating 
of Don Tomas, and also, to some extent, because of tiie aguardiente 
which had mounted into ^eir heads. 

In short, the posida manifested a silence, embarraaiing, if not ominoos. 
There were unaocountabie goings in and out, nods, winks, nudges, and 
beckonmgs; all of which showed that som^ing was about to Iran* 
spire. 

The period of suspense was not long. No sooner did the Enp'lish- 
men rise to go away, than the Spaniards, as if by preconcerted signal, 
sprung upon them with one accord, and threw them on the ground. 
'Die next moment the English were bound hand and feat. 

It was perhaps a fortunate circumstance, all things considered, that the 
navvies were at this time stupidly intoxicated. Had their five senses 
been at woik their present Hmodition might have led to outcries for help, 
for which the knife would have seemed the beet remedy. As it was, they 
bmw their treatment with much stoirism. The roost exigeant of bandit 
could hardly have complained of their demeanour. . A low groan was all 
that aicapea them by way of complaint, and the comical manner in which 
they rolled their eyes was enough to make even a cut-throat good- 
humoured. 

Not eo tractable was Don Tomas. He screamed out lustily, begged 
fer mercy in all sorts of terms, and, although his arms and lags were 
bound, rolled wildly about in the dust to the sad discomfiture of die fecial 
hirsute appendages which had so recently monopolised his bell dttentions. 
The tmculent Catalan—he of the point^ knife*»8oon imposed h truce to 
these exclamations* The same knife he grasped now $ and bolding it in 
most disagreeable propinquity to Tom’s d^, he promised by every saint 
of the Spanish oalendtf to cut bis throat outright, if he were not instantly 
silent. 


Tba l et i iw ef. the 

I a& ^iduoa; who 


w w % * 

their eyes was enough to make even a cut-throat good- 


Tha threat was efficarioos, Tom ceased all noise, and lay perfectly, 
still. 

The street-door ai tins initaot flew open, and the snudiacha, who had 
stolen unseen away from her cooking operations, hurried wildly in, her 
hlads eyesdarting fire, her hmr sbeamiDg, her aspect"fiifi ef wiu exrite- 
maiit. Aeoompaaybg her was a man of rough buooafiaaring aspect, 
armed to the teeth, and enveloped in a cloak of rusaet brown. Touching 
hn stem eoropaoton hurriedly on the am with her left hand, she 
pointed with the odier to the fuOstrate Don Tomas. was evident 
she had played the and hke another Dafiiah had deliiwredUm bound 
into the heads of thaliiilirtlnai; 

Hareompaoioo seetQe^m w wdl known to the inmates of the posada, 
aadtoelakunosmaUshareofthrirreapeet Om and all they aroe^^Mitely 
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bow6<^ and gnve tbe ^*Baenoa tarda^** to El Safior Don A)ejandr^«. Hera 
tben wtt an and to tpaaolatioa. ^^^Katnogerwu no lass than iba Carliit 
guerilla, wbo bad wm for hini^ tba name of El Lobo de lae Siarraa,*’ 
or Wolf of the Mountttni. That the lobo had been perfecUj informed of 
the progra ia of eranta in the poaada %vaa clear from his demeanour* He 
behaved himsalf aa one who had perfactlj digested his plan of action to 
the lost minudi^ and came amply prepared to carry it out. Very few 
were the words ha deigTied to utter, but he iotimaicd with sufficient pro* 
dston by geeturee all be dedred to hare done. 

Tbe mnohaoha would hare spoken, but the chief placed his finger to 
her lips, thus infimning her of nis pleasure and will that she should re* 
main ulant MeanUme his attandimts (there were three), concentrating 
theli* attention on the lustrous sparkle of his clear black eyes, watched 
thmr glances as thoae who acknowledge comnuinds and are proud to 
ob^. 

The manacled Englishman's suspense was not long. The navvies 
were quietly deposited on a truss of straw, and two stalwart Catalans, 
approaching the self-installed engineer, lifted him up, hurried him 
tnrough the crowd of mau and boast, and bore him to the outer door. 

There stood, ready-saddled and equipped, a small but well-bred horse, 
dressed, Spanish famion, with a si^le of sheep's skin, and the bridle 
fumishad with one of those powerful bits which imposes on a restive auimal 
the punishment of a broken jaw before he can well repeat a second kick. 
Qui»er than thou^t the itrioM which bound together Tom’s legs were 
unloosed, the attan^nts lifted him bodily into the saddle, and proceeded 
to secure him there with wonderful rapidity and practical acquaintance 
with the mechanica^isturbooces of mouotalu horsemanship. 

First of all, tbeptied a cord round his right ankle, pasted it with a 
twist round the giHh, then round tlie left ankle, and, finally bringing it 
up over the saddle-bow, tliey bound his wrists right to the latter \ so ^at 
in the dusky evening Tom looked not unlike a jockey reining in his steed. 
All these preparations were suffic^ntly alarming—so alarming, that once 
Tom ventured to ejaculate a cry for mercy. It was only once: scarcely 
had he uttsted'the cry, when two pistols and a blunderbuss menaced him 
in front, flank, and rear—whilst el lobo informed him, with great polite¬ 
ness, that silence was the best and safitst policy. In another instant, two 
of the three attendants mounted (heir horses, placed themselves one on 
each side of their captive, and, dashing spurs into their steeds, hurried 
away, the lobo and the other briogiog up the rear. 

Night bad now set in, and the road was rough. Nothing less than the 
most perfect acquaintance with the mountain passes could have saved the 
lobo, his pzisooar, and the guides from many a foil over the pmipitoud 
sid^ of m goat path, along which they pursued ^eir headlong 
course. ' ^ thij^weot, at a round g^op, up rough rides of a riem^ 
Tom in the nddme, a guerilla soldier on either side, one in front, and the 
lobo in the rear. Thh course, after having firilowed for perhaps two 
hours trim incrdasiDg narrowMs and danger of the path, necosritahMl 
another older ojt marah* Simulianeously, as if by preconcerted signal, 
the lobo and hyalCeuJtuls tbiupUy broiu^ their animals to a stand-vr* 
cheokipg just as abrupUy the EogllshmaMSt ^; and now for the first 
rime Alejandro, turniiig towaids tbe Cugl^min, addressed the lattee^hi 
his native tonne, with foraiga oooe&l itiMnie, but, neverthdesi) vrith 
coDsidscahle fluency. 
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‘^Senor)** be said, bowing with gmt politeness, and taking off his 
liat, *^it petDB me much to have tDOi iDcociTeDieneed but mraun* 
stances afford me no alternative* I am a chief in the service of hss 
highness Don Carlos, and I want an engineer.^ 

Whilst the Carlist enundated hia motive thus, the followers, lilting 
Tom from his horse, rapidly untied the cords whidi manacled his limbs* 
This done, he was hee to rise, but rose not. Uislimbs, paralysed either 
by the ligatures or hy fear, moved not except to tremble. The lobo, 
who, although called we Wolf, had his moments of compassion like otiier 
people, seised him gently by the hands, lifted him up, and set him on his 
legs. Reeling for an instant, he sank powerless on his knees, and, oon- 
vwvely throwing bis arms around the legs of the chief, gated up into 
his face with a vacant stare. 

It was enough to have disquieted a man of stouter nerves than Tom, 
who, tom, stupid and intoxicated as we have seen, from the vine^lad 
valley below, was now transported, aAer a short ride of two houn, into what 
seemed to his disordered imagination another world. In truth, the dime, 
the scene—the adjuncts were all strange. His labours had twen in the 
fertile valley of Mataro, wfaenee^although ho had vacantly gaaed on the 
mountsdn ndges \ had glanced beyond the lower belt of dtves and Tines; 
upwards where commencei the region of heaving com ; thence upwards 
still to the zone where Ceres in he? turn yields to the empire of the 
dmstnut and the pino ; and higher yet, where the bleak rocky peaks loom 
like ghosts of distant giants in robes of driven snow—^neverwleis, this 
mutation of climate and production, common enough to inouotMnous 
regions, had been to him a sort of dreamy unredity, so that now, when 
tbo cold blasts of the sierra came whistling and howling in his affrighted 
ears, the snow streaks seemed goblius; tiie ru^^ed pines and high fantas- 
tic rocks, aogels of darker hue; and the wildly gushing mountain tor¬ 
rents, pursuing their headlong course with histing, howling, and crashing 
sound, filled him with terror and dismay. 

Similar to a mass of inanimate clay moulded into the human form, 
placed upright on the earth, and abandoned to the gravitating force, was 
the prisoner at this time. He appeared to collapse upon the earth ; to 
double up; his human Itneameots to mingle altogether preparatory to a 
total abandonment of their human form! Meantime, the chiefs naturally 
robust, proud, and erect of mien, stood fri^m the contrast still more 
proudly up. His eyes sparkling with redoubled light, and his broad 
chest expanding to a quickening breath, mi^t altogether have awakened 
the idea that, by some necromancy of the mountain, two human souls 
were being fused into one: that the engineer’s body was ainldng into its 
native clay, and his immortal part, fleeting away drom its mortwty, was 
entering into the soul of the mountain chief! 

Soom was depicted in the features of the Cat&laxu 
Art thou,’* he said, an Enghshmaa ? Hast thoa ai^t in eommon 
with the layo^ hurling devils of the ariiteria Inglesa?” 

The previous glimpse of the trabujo and hnoe of pistols had so long 
restrainra the prisoner’s tongue hy the influenee of foar, that, adopting 
the usual plan of what we oomplaeently deuominate tiie weaker eea, he 
bmn to preface what he had to aay by a ecream. The hollow rooks re- 
ec hoad too eoand; and a v d t ur e, scared from her nightiy resi flut¬ 
tering about in wild gyntioai, toc^ 19 tiie ebonii by seioamiiig in her 
torn. 
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llaqaegtionably, the meet difficult plications of & etrange language 
are praise and r^roacbi hm^if w# woum steer clear vulgarity^ bJI m 
delicacies of a tongue are required; and not unfrequeDtly a person wlio 
talks duently enough at other tunes, finds that on such occasions his 
lingual power is gone. 

It was all over with Alejandro’s English. Burning with rag^ and 
snarling with contempti he spumed the KngUshman from him with his 
foot, and addressed him in his Temacular: 

Calla briboo !*’ he growled through his set teeth, retiring a pace 
and cocking his trabujo; calla! or by ibc Trinity ^ 

His reproach terminated inaudibly. The last words mingled with a 
passing gust and fleeted on; all that be sai(4 therefore, does not appear; 
but Lavater and his science were false as sin, if the chief at that moment 
was not lerioosly debating with himself whether his prisoner were really 
worth the trouble of capture, and whether a dextrous punalada might 
not profitably terminate the night's exploit! So sad a fate was not d^* 
tinea for Tom. The Catalan at length started from his reverie, and, 
changing his utterance of voluble auger to one of measured commaud, be 
communicated the finality of his deliberations. • 

** A coward I a miserable coward 1 peremvo thou art!" said he; ^‘but 
still you may be an engineer. Mount, poltroon, god follow mo !" 

The lobo on this sprung Into liis saddle, and tlio attendants caused 
Tom to do the same; 

The cavalcade was now formed, the chief going first, next the captive, 
finally the attendants, who brought up the rear. This order of march 
was necessary because of the narrownest of tlie path. Hitherto their 
course had been along a rambia, or lialMry mountain torrent, but hence* 
forth the convenience of even so bad a road was to end. The chief, beck* 
oning to tho right, put spurs to his iiorse, aud led the way along the 
doubly precipitous course. 

Not only coun^;^, but equestrian dexterity was required. Confusion 
at the sight of so bad a path might have entered into a stouter breast tbau 
that of Don Tomas; who, now perfectly sober and alive to his true position, 
solaced also by a vague feeliug of pride, at length brought reason to his 
aid and found coherent speech. lie expressed bis desire to be of all 
manner of use to the worthy gentleman, but vowed he could never ride 
across youder ledge of rock*—tiiai be sliould fall, and break his neck, 
when as a matter of tlie clearest demonstration he would be no good to 
anybody. 

There was reason aa all this, and tbe mountaineer was not slow to see 
it. Hitherto Tom hod been a prostrate noneutity; he was now at least a 
thinking animal. 

Desperate as the first few hundred paces of tbe mountmn pass seemed 
to him, they were set at nought by the practised guerillas. The rear¬ 
guard fmaiei and caracoUed; and u for tbe lobo, who as we have seen 
was iu the van, be set so completely at defiance the daugm which terrified 
Don Tomas, that although one step forward would liave carried him 
to a spot of oomparative sa£e^, yet he curbed his borao back on a sort o{ 
natuAl bridge Maredy a foot wi^, on eitbar side ct which yawned a 
frightful precipiot. 

** True,^ remarked Aisjaodro, in reGacence to Dawsm’s protertitioa, • 
said he, canlesafy backing Us horse towaids the oeptiie^ 

Sn2 
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** amigo, the remark U jnet Shoold yon take it in head to reel on voor 
saddle aa you just now reeled on yonr leg^ the end la quite clear. Bind 
him to the sadw agiun.*’ 

The order was no sooner uttered than obeyed, Tom submittiDg this 
time with good grace to the bonds. 

Vamonoe T* 

Is, and down came with 
horse. 

i ne ammai utcKea tunousiy, snotteo, clattered up the ramUa bank, 
cleared at a leap a ridge of rocks, and finally tripped over the preeipi* 
tons bridge at a quick run. 

The remainder of tlie journey was prosecuted without much talk on 
either side; the Carlista were now within their own lines, and so far from 
the valley that fbar of surprise was no longer entertained. The chief, 
therefore, reioing in his horse to an ea^ amble, and the rest following hie 
ezatnple, the prisoner’s equestrian powers were less sorely taxed than they 
had been. At length at dawn of day their proposed destination was 
reached. 

The Carlist chief, although ignorant of the art of fortification, at least 
knew that, unlike the turreted strongholds of ancient chivalry, low and 
thick walls were the best protection against gunpowder and cannon-balls. 

Long had these guenlla mountain retreats been inaccessible to the 
assaults of cannon, and heocc the dashing, reckless cIueftaiDS bad full 
acope for the display of their hardy valour; lately, however, the Chris* 
tines had fumiihed and equipped aome light field-pieces, which, home os 
the back of mules, found their way occasionally to mountain fastnesses 
seemingly inaccessible to such weapons. 

To render the inequality still greater between the Carlist guerillas and 
the regulars, the English marine artiUeiy had instructed the Christines in 
the use of tlie Congreve rocket, thattemblo weapon which, combining the 
power of the cannon with the facility being carried to wherever a man 
could climb, occasionally played great havoc with the guerillas, and will 
long be remembered by them under the name of el rayo /wpfes,’’ or the 
Eo^ish thunderbolL 

^6 reader then will be at no loss to understand the new necessity 
which had sprung up for the ji^nius of an engineer. 

The edidee into which the Carlista and their prisoner rode (for mounted 
horsemen ride into houses in Spain) was built in rough conformity with 
what a mountaineer considered to be the true prinriples of. a castle of 
defence; and although a Vauban perhaps might have detected a flaw in 
some of its details, it had more tiian once done good service in protecting 
• its inmates from the light mountmu guns of the enemy. It w£kS to the 
task of strengthening this citadel that Tom was expected to devote his 
qnerpes. 

[iiA. fiat table of rugged ground tluckly studded with fragments of rock 
was the site, which, ^ing cleared of stone and levelled, formed a large 
court-yard | the stone its^f, rolled or pushed to the sides of the square, 
were viere erected into Cyclopean wall^ constituting a range of bairack- 
like edifices, replete with every comfort a mountain einei and his retmnm 
could desire. A mess-room was tituated in one angle of this hollow 
squar^ and here it wes that, the journey being at an end, the chief and 
his pneoner of honour and hiq retinue weia, seated; Tom gloomily staring 
around the hall, leaving untouched the smokiDg viands &fore oim, and 
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the others more een^Iy emplojred tn dUcuisbg the merits of hem and 
tomatoes* 

Preseotly the report of a gun booms through the dtstance: too loud 
for a musket—too 1^ even for a trabujo. Another and another Bucceed» 
and now a ball crashing through the roof falls on the table, pierces it, and 
buries itself in the floor* A mule battery had been planted so as to eom* 
mand the citadel* 

All eyes were bent towards the scene of destruction, yet few were the 
words spoken. A stem smile played for an instant over the chief’s fea* 
tures, as glanring from the coipse-like pallor of the Englishman to the 
heaps of rubbish on the floor raised by the cannon-ball, he possibly con¬ 
trasted the prisoner's terror with his own nonchalance. Then hurriedly 
finishing his meal, he arose, and, uoslingiog his blunderbuss from toe 
wall, b^ao to exanune its condition and conteoU. 

His band—some three hundred in number—had already done the 
same, and now they stood, armed to the teeth, a stem and stalwart crew, 
ready for any command their chief might utter. 

Symptoms of the coming fray increase. Anns clatter, cartridges are 
banned about, and the click ot the gun-lock mingles Mth the blood¬ 
curdling. sound of knives being sharpened against the rough stone walls! 

The chief waves bis hand and C9i\$ attention by the usual Spanish 
method of a short serpent-like hiss* 

Obe^ent to the signal, all are instantly quiet* The men stand Ibten- 
ing for his word of command. Bang, bang, bang! quickly follow the 
report of three mule guns, and, true to their aim, the iron missiles crash 
along the roof, and ricochetting fly on beyond the limits of the fortress. 

The chieftain appeared determined to take things very coolly. 
out discomposing nimself, even by gesture m t)ie slightest degree, he sim¬ 
ply directed his eyes towards some rocky fragments which the missilee 
hid dislodged, and dryly uttered «the Spanish proverb, that, although 
the dog harks, the moon still follows her courae;’’ thus indicating his re¬ 
solve not tq depart frt>m a fixed lino of action merely because of the an- 
noi^nce of some few cannon-balls. 

Then turning towards his companiooa, he shouted Pascual! In answer 
to this summons, one of hU retainers advanced from the ranks, bearing a 
basket full of bard eggs, and an earthen cantaro or jug. Such provision 
for creature-comfort may strike the reader as somewhat out of place, but 
the explanation is thia The attack had not only been foreseen, hut pre¬ 
meditated—brought about by the guerilla himself, although not its exact 
time. The enemy was about to fall into one of his toils. He must pre¬ 
sently sally forth with his retainers and do battle, but meantime what is to 
become of tiie c^tured engineer ? 

Veiy fertile in expedients was tiie brain of the chief. In tiie event ct 
such a casualty as an attack at this time, he had by anticipation ^vised 
a plan for the ^soneris safe custody; and this too without a gi»rd. In 


lekmi 
was intended. Tbi 


duly exphuning to him tliat bis safe custody alone 
lus equiM)^ they lowsswd him, turn by turn, ua^ 
he arrived within easy rea^ of the water, of whi^ salubnoos fliud be 
had abundant means of helplw himnif ad by means of hie jt^i 

Turn by turn as th^ let hun down a groan escaped and —*— 
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Terbented up de jhgR | at last a pag was drireQ into the windlass, and 
bucket came to a stancL 

Fliiloeophert tell us, that bring in a deep well one can look up and see 
the stare eren at mid-day. If tbu he true, Tom had ahnodant leisure to 
work out hie destin y i n profoundest tranquillity by communioD with the 
heavenly bodies. Was there no hope of escape ?—None. A skilful 
climber would have mounted that chrin you think —would he ? The Ipbo 
might have been called fox as well as wolf, if named from another othis 
stMing <^ualities. He was not to be thus deceived. Every here and 
there, on the chrin^s length, was securely tied a most uncomfortable 
bunch of cactus leaves, bristling with their rigid spines, and he who 
would have climbed such a gauntlet must, indeed, have possessed tough 
skin! 

There was no hope—none. So there he sat, and there we will leave 
him. 

The crash of artillery grows louder and more frequent; the Carliste 
have sallied out to meet the foe. Minute after minute fleets away, and 
cannon reports rione are heard. A quarter of an hour passes, and only a 
few musket'sbots are home towards the ear. 

I«et us approach the field of strife. 

Surmounting, or commaiufm^ os military mon would say, the plateau 
of the Carlist tort, was another plateau of much larger siae. Tnii, the 
Chrisrino mule battery bad gained, and thence from a dutauee of abo u t 
600 yards they directed a furious assault against the fort 

Opposed to the Christinos, and at a distance of about 100 yards, were 
some fifty guerillas of the iobo*s band, who, guarding themseWes as best 
they could by shrubs and proiecting rock^ kept up against ,ihe,aasailants 
a fire of musaetry. No single dis^arge was wasted. Thg Carlists were 
cool and srif-posHSsed. Each musket being fired on the rest, the band 
had much of the power of riflemen; and the Christine officen falling one 
hy one, rendered it necessary that die fifty should be dislodged 

For that purpose a troop of infanity, putting themselves in motioD, 
left the platrau at giren command; and steadying themselves in their 
descent ny shrubs and pr^ecting rocks, hastened towards the ambushed 
fifty with the view of dnving thm from their position. 

No sooner had the last soldier of this band left the plateau than the whole 
bulk of the Carlist chieftaiu’s men poured down on the artillery in the 
rear. Whilst the fifty were attacking the main body of the enemy^s troops 
in front, the others had stealthily executed a flanking mavement, gained 
the rear, and now charged wildly on their antagonists, 

The Christinos were caught in the lobo’s net, and although superior 
in number and in arms, they were irretrievably lost! 

Short but frightful was the scene that ensued. Hand to hand they 
ficMighi with the item valour of those who nrither give, nor receive 
In the mk\6e the discharge of firearms would have endangered 
as well as foe. As if it had been ananged by common coDsent, 
the eombat now resolved itself into a mri^e of bayonets and knives. Oc¬ 
casionally an explosion of firearms was heard; but this was merely of a 
pistol, moi in combat so close that the bullet could not miu its aim. At 
such w<^, between guerillaa and regulars, the issue of a oopfliet is 
usually nrither doubtfri nor prrionged. It was not m this case. Hie 
goeriiiu soen cleared the plateau of every, living being, and xetuned to 
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thwstroDghoId« Tbe Biro rose and dried the goij riTuIets into atreakB 
which glittered under hu beami; the mouht^a brceee wafted the groani 
of the djing to the rulture'e CTrie; and ere the ehadee of night let 
in^ these carrion birds bad gorged on the flesh of many a soldier who a 
few short hours before contended in all the arrogance of war for ibe 
hooonr of Us Queen! 

But what became of Daweon and bis eggs ? Wliy, to cut a long 
matUr riiort, the end of his romance was thu. The battle being over» 
there were dead to be buried and wounded to be dressed; and it was not 
until after Tom had remained twenty^fonr home in his deep recess that 
the idea came into anybody’s head to wind him up. Now there 'were 
wounded to be dressed, as we hare intimated, and a notion of English 
talent having run very high, the doctor of tiie Mataro railway line 
had b^ inveigled, not solely against his will it is said, to lend his 
piofeenonal aich By the lips of this functionary, the mountmn chief 
was assured, with many a boisterous laugh, that aiW all his trouble he 
had kidnapped the wrong man—a mere labourer at a few reals per week] 
Amigo loboT said the doctor, slapping the chief familiariy on the 
bock, ** your character for sharpness is gone for over.’* 

Caramba!” retorted tbe Catalan, *^it was in the dark I caueht 
him.” ^ 

Bueno, bueno! but hoist the poor devil out. I won*t disclose the 
fact nor damage your character.” 

The Catalan, although yexef, could not sestrain a smile at the ridi¬ 
culous mistake he bad made. Ho bit his nails with embarrassment, and 
smiled by turns r then beckoning to an attendant, he bade him turn the 
winch. * 

Click! dick! click! Each revolution brouglit the buried Tom a turn 
nearer to the siafocc. Long confinement is said to have a paralysing eflect 
upon the limbs. In this case it was quite the reverse. No sooner did Tom 
arrive within leaping distance, and beforo his head arrived oq a level 
with the well’s mouth, he made a sudden spring, bounded out, and settled 
amidst the assembled crowd on all fours. He was dripping with pearly 
moisture; and this, together with his strange action, staring eyes, and 
widely gaping mouth, reminded one strongly of a frog. 

Bueno, bueno, buenisslmo 1” shouted tlie Spaniards, on observiue 
Tom’s feat. 

^^^Well done, Tom!” exclaimed tbe doctor; ‘‘that’s what comes of 
living amongst frogs.” 

Tom’s surprise at meeting his own doctor may he so easily imagined 
tliat we will not detain the reader by any remarks of uur own on that 
point—neither will we waste his time oy infonniug him of tbe various 
jokes and jibes which Tom had to put up w ith. 

Whilst the Spaniards amused themselves by these jeuz the 

doctor, making a very polite bow to the lob^ niid proffering him a 
CJgamto, dryly remarked “ That tmth was usably said to reside in a 
Welk but ^at on this occasion the well had sent forth what to tbe best 
of his belief was the iooarnation of every lie, past, present, and to 
come.” 

Need it be smd that the real engineer ever after kept a hrig^ loA*' 
out for own safety, lest be ilramd be obliged to accept the dangeroQi 
reiponability of placing in battery the lobo^ newly acqnind e/t ‘ 
guns ? 
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ASSIZE SCENES. 

TBS OaiND JDBT VABCE* 

A BOOK (ult of John Bull-Iookiog tquires, iu full m after 

ranous autgecta-^hey, harrows, horses, houDds^b storUed by a nourish 
of tramtMta, and the nuhiog in of a white-wroded bailiff, exclaii^g, 

QeDtlemea of the grand jury wanted in KuriT* They forthwith nde 
their hats and canes, hojnng they won^t be stoleoi poll on thrir baekshin 
gloves, and scramble into a sparious pen of a box just as the judge, Baron 
Funnyfile, is bowing to Messrs* BrieSeis, Dunup, Dreamace, and other 
ornaments of the ** rope walk,” before taking his seat for the day. Silence 
heing at length obtained, the commission of the peace is called over, and 
her Mojestv^s moat gracious proclamation against vice tod immorality 
openly read. The magnates of the grand-juiy box then answer to their 
names and arc swoni, tne dorid verbiage of the foreman’s oath contrasting 
with the plainness of the you say ditto to that** of the rest. 

His lordship then turns sideways in hb richly carved crimson velvet 
(mair, and glancing a laughing eye alone the line of looming wabteoats, 
thus addresses the standing men inside tnein: “ Gentlemeb of the grand 
(hem) inquesti^it is extremely gratifying (hem) to see such a full attend- 
ance of gentlemen of your (hem) figure and substance in the county”— 
hb lordship thinking be never saw so many fat men before,—** many of 
you, I mab no doubt, have left your homes at great personal sacrifice and 
inconveDience*'—(and. to himself, « perhaps injury to your hay”). “ The 
benefit of a resident m^istra<y,” continues he, ** fulfilling aJl the (liem) 
duties of their high station iu tn© exempUry way they do in tbi t county b 
abundantly testifi^ by the Irghtnees of Ae caleoiw before roc”—(or, 
sojto voctf *‘it may from not having a rural police to bunt up your 
crime”)—aloudi ‘*yoor experience as magisbates”—(to himself, ** a nice 
set of ^lomons you are, I dare say)—aloud agmn: ** will enable you to 
deal with any cases that may be brought before you. As you are not 
encumbered with depositions, or any tiling to distract your attention, you 
will, perliaps, soon be able to favour me with a commenceoient of those 
valuable (hem) services for which a grateful (hem) country can never be 
suflicientiy (hem) thankful.” Whereupon hb lozibhip makes a solemn 
bow, which the grand jury return, each man after his own fashion, an d 
they all scuttle away to the pbee f^m whence they came, hoping to find 
their hats whero they left them, deebring that nil lordship b a most 
agreeable, sensible man, and believing that they are going to be im- 
coTunionly useful. 


aCBlVB THE SECOIfD.—THE QEaKD JT7BT BOOK. 

Fdup-and-twnty Grand Jurori ranged eU a long grein baite^onered 

with Penif InA, and /Viper.—T^uae, an hour or $o 

ike above. 

A QBBnAL bom of oonvemtioo—much such as prevaib at a race 
0 ^I 1 « the remoril of the cloth; Mr. Girths asking Mr. Blinken 
what ^ will take for Ua brown mare; Squire Screecher wondering whether 
taptM Dipt will want a nbacriprion if he takea the boonda; Mr. Laik* 
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mr iaqumog tft«r lome lupiiu he had seat Mrs. Popp;; old Mr* 
Moneybags d^aziog be won’t rote fn* jroung Lord L^igbow, unless 
hell support a fixed duty on corn; another asking about the dtnaar hour 
—a general hum of oonTersation, we is interrupted hr the loud 
kDocking of Sir Thomas Ninepeooe, the mrenian^ on the table* followed 
by ones of ‘‘Silence, silence! <nder! chair!” from those who have been 
making the most noise* 

t The worthy baronet, assisted by a few friends on either side* has been 
e^eavouring to grope his way to the truth through a lon^ list of wit- 
neases, on the hack of a fonntdable bill of indictment, agamst the eele* 
brated Luciibr Crowbar, the Xiondon craekiman* for burpary, and which, 
thouffh bolstered np with a fine array of circumstantial evidence, is 
deficient in the main proof* The fact is, that Tom Riverags, the great 
tMeyes* attorney, hat mesmerised the prindpal witness, Joseph Hobnail, 
whose farmhouse was broken into, and Joe’s memory has failed him. 

What he swore to point blank before the magistrate he only thinki 
now; and altogether ne is pi^fuUy conscientious. He woulan’t like 
to swear nothin’ he’s not certain of. There's an earnest honesty about 
his wrinkled sunburnt face, shaded with Yenerahle snow-white locks, that 
looks like truth. Sir Thomas Nioepence is punled: Pray attend to 

this, gentlemen!’’ he exclaims, from the top of tho table. 

“ the number ?” asks Mr* Blinkers, referring to bis calendar. 

“ Six,” renlies Mr. Screechor, across the table. 

“ Is that tne assault on the woman?” asks Mr. Bodlad, from below. 

iVo,” growls Mr. Prettyman* with a frown* 

Sir Thomas, in a clear business-like way, then states the difficult, 
observing that he does not think a petty jury will convict on the etideooe, 
while if. they ignore the bill, and any imh evidence be afterwards prO'* 
cured, Crowbar can then be put on his trial. 

“ That’s to say if you can catch him again,” observes Mr* Screecher. 

“ Wish you may get him!” exclaims Mr. Larkspur* 

“ Bird in the hud's worth two in the bush,” suggests Mr. Blinkers. 

** Predous little chance of getting any further evidence if he's in Uie 
hands of any of the great unhung,” obsmes Mr. Girths. Alibis, five 
pounds; suppression of eiidence, two pound ten; witnesses to character, 
•even and sixpence each.” f Laughter.) 

“Well, gontleroen. what uo you think ?” asks Sir Thomas* 

“ OI give him a squeak for it now,” says Mr. Poppy. 

“ Cost no more,” oDservos Mr* Blinken* 

“No doubt he did it,” says Mr. Snoreem. 

“Or something quite as bad,” joins Mr. Boreeni* 

“Or be wouldn't be here,” asserts Mr* Floorem. 

“ His name’s enough,” adds Mr. Quorom.” 

On a show of hands, however, the bill is thrown out, and, on the 
application of Mr* Drearyfece, hb lordship allows the costs of the judicial 
farce. 

llio filthy “rags” reeU off with the prisoner, vowing that will 
bring an action on behalf of bb mo$t retpect^le and rntfei^injured 
client! 
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A HisTOET of th« Coamtion, hj M» de Barante, has^ as may ba well 
coDceived, eadted a great eeosadon ia Paris. If Muller con be cited aa 
at the be^ of the 0 <£ool of deecripriTO hiatoriazie^ M. de Baraote at ooee 
occupied for himself^ by hie History of tho l>uk» of Burgund^r,’* a pofi« 
tioa only eecood to tm of the great historian of the Helretiatii^ and, 
with the exception of Dam, the historian of Venice, it ia difficult to 
find any one who, by hie merits and essentially deecriptiTe character, 
can he assimilated to or ranked with the historian of the Dukes of Bur^ 
gundy. 

M. de Borante has always had the skill and good taste to adapt his 
worics to the national feelings of his countrymen; and in no country 
are all classes of persons more deeply national, more keeoly alive to 
national topics, than in France. Thus it was that tho of 

the Dukes of Burgundy,'’ although it only includes the dukes of the 
Valois dynasty-embracing as it does that portion of French history in 
which the qualities of the nation ore displayed to the best advantage, and 
the details of which (though it suffer^ at that epoch one of its most 
signal defeats from the English) arc peculiarly calculated to exrite and 
gratify the patriotic feelings of a Frenchman—could not fail to be a fortu* 
nate and popular subject. 

But if su^ was M. do Barante’s success in exhibiting the policy of the 
most politic of the kings of France, in dismembering the estates of a for* 
midable neighbour, wnat must it ^ when the same attractive pen, which, 
professedly avoiding the practice adopted by the sentimental and philoso¬ 
phical historians, systematising and geoeraliring and filling his pages 
with discussions on doubtful or disputed points, devotes itself to chronicle 
the History of the Convention,’* and ihzt at a crisis like the present in 
France? In the Great Revolution, the world witnessed the spectacle of a 
nation, the most refined and polished of Europe, whose pride was its un¬ 
bounded loyalty, making the correction of some undoubted abuses the 
stepping-stone to fanatic license, palling down every relic and mark of 
the prowess and wisdom of their ancestors, trampling religion and mora¬ 
lity under foot, overturning the altars and the throne, and mfirdering a 
simple-hearted king, whose every wish had been to move with the desires 
of his people. Then was vice seated in tlie place of virtue, licentious 
liberty worshipped as the only god, anarchy and tho despotism of aimed 
mobs substituted for government* The hand of this people was now 
agUDSt every other people, and every one's hand was against them; and 


rnoui kingdom. 
Thehiatorv 


of the future of France ia only then to be seen, and that 


* Hiitmro de la Gmiveatiea Nitl(»iale, par M. de Borante, dc rAcodemieFran- 
^aise. Tomes i et iL 
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hot partiallj and dimlr, by reference to tbo past Tbe reform of nn* 
doubted abgiH led in m last rerdotion, as in the to the o?erflow of 
the msumetionai!^ t<»Toot} and an incapability on the part of its reiy on- 
giniAon to restrain its progrees. Tbe humao^ of the poet«orator^ and 
the moralities of apeculatire rather than of a Caristian pmlosophy^ sared 
the eoontry for a while from aDarcby and bloodshedj but the leareo of 
all revolntioDs still found its way to the surface, and was only ocmqiiered 
hy military power; in this case by the unprecedented anomaly of ah ultra 
democratic soldier obliged to make way for the shadow of a name. The 
analo^es in minuter details are still more curious ; and tiie future lies in 
tlie struggle of the revolutionary and repuhlicaxi principle, with personal 
ambitiooe, with an hereditary and divine right, and with imperial ascend* 
ancy. No wonder that France should turn shuddering and affrighted 
at dm position in which rebellion has placed her uii to consult the 
living drama of passions, and tbe vengeful and sangmoary scenes 
that were enacted so few years ago, under social and jicliticaf circum¬ 
stances, that only differed from the present in an almost inappreoiablo 
degree! 

il. de Baranto argues, and witii great show of truth, that the actual 
moment, when many witnesses of the scenes enacted still lived, was not 
the best to write the History of the Convention/* As an example, he 
quotes Carat’s contemporaneous histor}*, in which tbe seditions of the 
town of Paris, the fearful struggles which absorbed all the energies of 
the Convention, universal disorder, absence of all government, and the 
crimes and misfortunes that followed, are all attributed to the course of 
events rather than to the will of men. Borrowing from Pascal an elo¬ 
quent contemplation of human nature, Carat exclaimed, What novelty! 
—what a chaos!—what a subject of contradiction l^what a chimera is 
this Convention ? Judge of all things; a mass of uncertainties; the 
glory and the refuse of the universe. If it boasts, I humiliate it; if it 
humbles itself, 1 asaH it. I eemtinue to contradict it, till it understands 
that it is itself an incomprehensible monster.” 

M. de Banuite says, that witliout being positively a contemporaiy, or 
possessing the talent which M. Carat exact^ from an historian of tbe 
Convention, he has, at least, had the adi'antage of having been an eye¬ 
witness of the aspect of France at that terrible epoclu Without belong¬ 
ing to the generation which took an active part in the struggles of fric¬ 
tions, he full well romembers the sufferings of the counti^^ the inounimg 
of families dedmated by the scaffold and spoiled of their inheritances; he 
had not forgot that stupor which weighed down even upon childhood, 
nor the pnblic misery wmch constituted the equality of the time: 


✓ 

Yet ttiere have teen tbosc who arc not satisfied with admiring what they con- 
sidor to be the magnificence of the spectacle, the extraevdinory uid iocoiDpreheu- 
sitkle chaiM^ of the pertonages, and who delight in the emotions Inspire 1^ so 
much moremefit, so much energy, so many passions lei loose, so maiw sufferings 
spread over a whole natioi], and who speak of the mlsforturtei of our uthen as a 
tpendki yst tciriUs tragedy. They liave also wislied to Impose npoa us seati- 
nwnti of fratitttds tor the tyranny exercised in the midst of these Amguiowry 
hazards; after having attributed their crimes to a fatal necessity and tetiie fores 
of events, they pretended that honour must be paid for them to a ikllfol policy, 
to noble and expantive views, and to systems which vm to give to humanity an 
unknown bapMness. 
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maid be tnt reqaislte to kooir irbat vorks tbe Coorentioii left behind 
vhat Temaiot to ua of ia lawa; what inititnti<aif it ftaaded; for what libertlee 
we are ladebtod to It We preecrre a ^tcful memoir gtttiOtlori whioh 
proeared for ni tbe recorda of the 8tatea*GeD6ral» which eatabllabed ^ualitr of 
rl^iU, naticnal repreeeiitatloQy and frie d^ibmdon open public affiilra; which 
wuhed to make of tbe exerdee of power not a right ao mudb aa a doty, and 
which proclaimed tha^ aorereignty baa fbr ita title the Interest of the publiot 
Bat nen to whom these beneflta did not suffice, and who, from amUtioii) eavy» 
and Tdn prido, laboured to deatroy ooe form of aodety to fbond another-^theae 
men, who commenced their enterpriae by inaumctlcm, to continue it by the 
aoaffidd, who led aatray and deceived the working duaea by tHtiiying toward! 
them an hypocritical aympatby—who vainly endeavoured to embody thdr ^Uri- 
cal maxima into a code, and to give a fonn of government to thm paauoni** 
what have they done but abolish all liberty, ao aa to cstabliih their own power? 
What mannera did they inatal in dvUJa^ Fraace? To what idoaa did they 
acoutoiD the mind of the public? To wliat apectaclea did they subject the itna* 
ginationa? Long yoara have been neccaaaty to cure the eriJa which they brought 
about, and to re*tcach the country in what good order, security, the free devdop- 
ment of human activity, welfare im prosperity consist. 

Tbe ConventioDi or, to apeak more correctly, tbe rebela who had de« 
stroved the coustiturional monarchv, had to establish a republic in France. 
If tney had been tiuauimoua, or \{ they had over known what they were 
aboul^hey might have succeeded; for opinioo had auocumbed before 
fear; but they only heaped faults upon faults, and crimes upon crimes; 
the punishments indictee arising from their own tyranny and exactions. 
Tbe history of this Conveotiou, M. dcBarantc adds, would uot have been 
wiitteo but for the revolurion of Februaxy. ** What the public has now 
eeeu, and what it has suSered, baa prepared it to receive the truth,—it 
will find that to be likely which it would before have taxed with ex* 
aggeration or prgudice; it will recognise tbe same symptoms of revo* 
luUonary disease as are now in existence; the same wanderings of the 
human mind; the same chimeras of pride; tbe same use made of popu* 
lar passions, excited in order to serve other passions, or to recruit an 
army under the orders of ambition, envy, and hatred; it will find the 
same doctrines, sophisms, and lies recently renewed which were employed 
sixty years ago, to nring about avil wars, bloody seditions, lepslative assas* 
sinitioo^ aod the ruin of the country, without any of the promises lavished 
by the pretended friends of the peoplo having ever been amnipliahed 
by them. The republic of 1793,M. de Barante continues, some pages 
^rwards, ^^felt that it was incompatible with French sodety; the re* 
public of 18*tS has not failed to acknowledge that itia the same with 
r^ard to itself; is it not natural, then, that we should place ao little 
imth or hope in ita future prospects 

We may, at the present day, pass over those proceedings of the LsffS’ 
Utive Assembly which, previous to the iOth of August, paved the way to 
the commons of Paris, to the massacres of the 2nd of September, ana to 
the Gonvention on the 21st of the same month. The National Awmbly, 
or, 0 more correctly, the minority, which continued to hold *11! 

sittinga in ohambers whi(m were themselves invad^ the iusurrection, 
had eaoetioned the fall of the government The minority had thus 
arrogated to itself, as xt has threateoed Co do in our times, a sovereign 
power superior to the law which it abolished; at the same time that it 
DO longer possessed a shadow of autbori^. No cme tbou^ of obe^ng 
it; it could not itself dream of bolding the comnumd. Had it wished 
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there was no force at ita diipoeal) nor had it any means for re-eetablislnog 
public order. Without, all was anarchy, and a useless struggle was being 
prolonged tfll it became a massacre. 

On the 10th of Augosti after the Swiss had abandoned the Caronseb 
of which they held inetorious posseastan,* to withdraw into the garden, 
where the king ordered them to cease the combat and to gire up tbw 
arms, those who had got as far as the Assembly were shut up in the 
Church de$ Feuillants, and their officers in the rooms of the convent. 
The deputies, whatever might he their opinions or their party, were at 
this time almost unanimous in endeavouring to prevent me massacres. 
The sanguinary fury of the populace still inspired them with horror and 
pity. Thus most of the Swiss officers were saved during the night 
the exertions of Bruat, who procured ffisguises for them and facilitated 
the!** evasion. 

Next monung, when the deputies reassembled, one of the Hrst things 
that occupied them was the safety of the soldiers shut up in the church, 
and whom the mob demanded with loud execrations to w put to death. 
Petitions were presented to spare their lives. Lacroix, Basire, and Cha- 
bot, whose opinions, language, and conduct gave them a title to the 
confidence of the insurrectionists, undertook to calm their passion# hot 
they had to bend on their knees to implore the pity of the combatants 
before they could succeed. This was the only success that humanity met 
with. 

The palace being no longer defended, the Marseillais, and Sanierre, 
and Westermonn’s followers, returned without having met with any re* 
sistance. Nevertheless, in order to make things certain they fiiW a 
battery of six guns several times agaiust the palace. For fourteeu 
years afterwards the fa<;ade was still seen riddle with shot, and upon 
each place the words 10 Ao^ were inscribed. It was only in JS06 
that the Emperor Napoleon had the walls repaired and the inscriptions 
effaced: 

Daring this second attack upon the Tuilcries. the line of baildings whidi 
ilivided the threo courts and Bep.*uatcd them from the Carousel was set dre to: nor 
was the fro allowed to be put out; such was the (^sordcr and fury aroused by the 
combat that the losurgeuta sliot at the flretnen who came to step the mis^ief. 
ItiGSC buildings were Uiui destroyed, and the mins having been cleared away the 
three court-ywl fbnned ooly one, wbldi was divided ofi* from the Carousel by a 
boarding, which stood there till the year 1600 . The construction of the r^ng 
was finislicd, and it was opened to public view on the day when the First Consul 
came to up his abode at the Tuilcnes. An inscription had stood above the. 
door of the wooden partitioo, to the effect that “ The lOth of Ai^st loyalty was. 
abolished: it will nevor raise iU head again.’’ This inscription disappeared lox^ 
before tbo proclamation of the empire. 

It was then by the light of flames, amidst the bodies of the wounded and the 
dead, that the liuurgents advanced upimtho palace. A few Swiu soldien had still 
remaned theses and they hastened bto the central vestibule, where were three 

* It is not a little eurioos to And the Emperew N^Mleon quoted by M. de 
Barantc as |he chief authority for the success of the Swiss. In tbo “Meinorial 
of St helaa,** the Emperor relates that ho wss witness of tbo attack upon the 
Tuilerlos on the lOth of Augnit; and be says; **The Swiss served the ortillm 
euQcciffhlly; In tan ntisutesUw MareeillaU were driven as for as the*Bue,de 
rEchelk, and th^ did not retim till the Swiss were withdrawn by the kiag*i 
order.” 
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gnu, wbicb tbc^mide wot U> cover their retr«et into the gardei^ bj stopping 
the Maraeiilftis a (aw momeiiU. Eighty meo Atone remainedi resolfed to 

grand »taircas(^ 'Ihe ioio^^ta mtUcked them tbere^ end the draggle wea a 
deadly one, the uiulante lodog many of thdr nomber. In e qnertto of en boor 
the letter made tbemeelTea meetert of the poasego, end forced their way into the 
apertiDenta, trampling upon the bo^e, dnuhing off ^the wonnded^ and kUllng 
wnomsoever they met with; eometimea they cat their throati, at othera th^ 
threir them out of the windova, where they fell on the pihea of the men below. 
The Swi88f however, contioned to defend themaelvea bravely; the insurgenta had 
to fight their way from room to room; aeventeen Swiaa were alaughtci^ in the 
chapel, aelling their livea dearly. The gentlemen had almoat all had time to de* 
•cend by the staircaae of the Tavilion of Elora into the garden; the agod^and thoae 
who could not follow them in their fiight were not apa^. The oabOT'and other 
attendant! were all put to death. It waa with infinite trouble that, by apetking in 
Ac name of the municipality, a few men who aeemed to have lome authority on 
their bands aucccodcd in soving the fcnialos that wore found in the palace. Do 
not dUlioiiour the nation,** they aaid,^** spare the women!** 

It wu no longer the ardour of the combat that onimatoJ tlus rage and this 
thirst for blood. Tho authors of the msuircciion, those who had excited and 
launched forth this barbarous crowd, had foreseen to what cxcesaes th^ would 
go; they relied upon it to ipicad a dcqKT terror, to iniuro their victory and their 
dmineiiou. The circomstances of tlio day bad still further increased and more 
especially propagated these ferocious dispoeitions. In all such battles, the com¬ 
batants are always accompanied perMns attracted br the noise and carried 
away by the impulse, who do not consider tho dsn^^r, and who oxpoae themselvaa 
to it without haring come to seek it. 'J'heao auxiliaries of an Insurrection count 
upon an easy victory; it U promised to tlunn in otOur to recruit them. The begin¬ 
ning of the day had kept up this assurance among these second-class Insurgonts: 
there was no resistance in the streets, nor during (he marcl); the Carousel was 
occupied without any difficulty; the gates of the court were broken open before 
a gun or even a musket liad been fired; tbc artilicryof the national guard frater¬ 
nised with the insomctifuiists; tbc king Iwd withdrawn to the Assembly, and 
then, all at once, in consequence of a struggle that hod taken place on tho stair¬ 
case, which, amidst so much noise, was neither soon nor heard, the Swiss fired 
through the windows on a scarcely armed crowd. This appeared as an act 
treachery—a trap laid for tho popolacc—and it was foUowisl by a feeling of 
fiiriuus resentmeut, which rendered llie mob more eniel than it would otUerwiio 
have been. 

The palace of the Tuilcrics, soiled by the massacres, was also given up to plander 
and to the savage antusementof a populace inebriated with disorder and deitruc- 
tioo; furniture, omomoots, statues, and pictures, were broken down, cost out of 
the windows into the flames. It was Uie sack of a city curried by assault, and 
put to firo and sword. 

The environs of the I'uilerics hod beeu at the same time the theatre of other 
massacres. The Swiss, who had taken lefhge in the garden, bod been joined 
there by a fbw gentlomen and national guards, who bad escaped from the Pavilion 
of Ploro, not without the loss of many of their number: some were murdered 
before they could get out of the palace, others were exposed to a deadly fire as 
they issued into the garden. United with tbc Swiss they turned their steps to¬ 
wards the Assembly, fired upon all sides, from the watcr-icrracc, the terrace 
des FeuiOanUy and by clusters id^insurrectumists who hod followed them into the 
garden. On reaching the steps of the terrace da Feuitiants they were receiv^ with 
A murderous fire. Obliged to seek the nlH^ter of the trees, they pretentod them* 
Adlves before the gate of the Place Lemis XV.; it was cloaod,but they snooped in 
finding a passage to the staircase which leads from the water-terrace npon the 
quays, At the angle of the garden, at that time colled the Dn^Un's Garden; 
Arrived at length upon the place they were charged there hr the psndanasi i 
chttfoi, who ought to have fbtt^t with than in defence of th^ nog, and who hod 
revolt^ against their officers. Upon this tbc fugitives dispersed in «wii parties, 
tow of which were spared; pursuea in every direction, they wen massacre^ aooe 
upon the place, ofriers in the Chomps Eijtim, in the Faubourg St Honors at the 
comer of the Rut d» Ctarffcf; some got os for as the Place Venddme, where they 
perished; 2f. da Mmitmolin, their officer, was cut topieeesat the^t of ^ statue 
of Louis XIV. 
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Ete^wbere they wm tneked from itrcet to itiwi; t red coot euffleed to poX 
a plebekn in a fury; peaeat>i^ dcu^ were muaecred for no oibercuse; othm 
perifbed bWQM their drei^ or their hair, or eorae other feint reeemhianoe, 
cauied theo to be suspected of holo^ dmuien da potgitard, escaped tn diaeuife 
from the palaces. Th^ bodies were etripped, mutilita, cut into |dece% and Che 
fragments of flesh were earried in triomph on the top of pikes; m m o hocrible 
women were not among the least sanguinary. 

There were other acts of reTeoge, other murders comauttedf which 
cannot he referred either to the ardour of the comhat or to plebeian fory. 
Such was the case with M. de Clermont Toonerrej one of the moot di^ 
tiDguiahed members of the Constituent Assembly, and who was brutally 
m wered at the section of the Croix Rouge. The new administration of 
the cofnmoDS of Paris, the only authoriw which could have attempted to 
stay the effusion of blood, mude no efforts to impede these massacres. 
This new council, wliich had taken possession of the H6tel de Vtlle, had 
usurped the power of the Assembly, the Girondists alone offering a feeble 
resistance. The men who entered into its composition were guided solely 
by the ferodous pastions of the common murderer, or fay a wish to erect 
into a system of political necessity crimes, the repression of which would 
have compromised them, or have mminished the only hold which they had 
upon a licentious and vindictive mob. They had no plan of conduct, no 
system to establish, not an idea for the morrow. To destroy and to reign 
by force upon the ruins which they had made comprise their whole 
policy. Such men as Danton did not even trouble meir own commou 
sense. They permitted themselves to be daszleJ by action, and to be 
excited by the game of the revolutions, without considering the moment 
of gain or loss. 

On the llth of August tlie Assembly met at seven iu the morning. 
The king and his family occupied t!ie same benches. There alone tliey 
were in safety. Santexre, the commandant of the national guard, ap« 
pointed by the council of the commons, came, iu the course of the day, 
to urge that the royal family should not quit the precincts of the 
Assembly. After the question of saving the few Swiss who bad escaped 
the massacrea had been discussed, that of regulating tlio destruction of 
public monuments was brought forward. Some members not totaUy vend 
of common sepse urged that the Assembly could not authorise the 
destruction of public mouuments; but although a mau had been killed 
the day before in tumbliug down the statue of Louis XIV. on the 
Place Venddme, tiic observation was exceedingly ill received. The 
&ct was, that the destruction of monuments was looked upon as a 
mode of proclaiming tlie abolition of royalty. A passer-by was look* 
ing sorrow f ully at statue of Ileory IV. lying upset upon the Pont 
Keuf. Another spectator, looking to the meaning of tbia destruction, 
Kud, ^ It is not Henry IV. who is tumbled down, it is the statue of 
Louis XVII” 

Danton promised to protect the Assembly. Petioo, once more elected 
to the mayoral^, declared that he had spoken ** to the people^that 
I^^ople olways so good, so just—and his exhortations had sufficed to dis* 
sipete the tumultuous gatherings.” But these eflaaions failed to calm the 
Assembly. It was known by the end of the second day that 700 Swiss 
soldiers and 22 officers had been ali>in in the defence of the palace or in 
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the retmt. Beeidee thotc were 20 royalist national guards, 3 comman- 
d^Dta of the national gnard, 40 gendarmei, 100 persons attendants of the 
king, the patrol masncred early in ihe morning before the combat, 
M. de Clermont Totmerre, 20 gentlemen who endearoured to penetrate 
to the Tmlenea, or who were killed in attempting an evasion, and, lastly, 
200* men executed as thieves, without triaL The insurgenU lost 500 
men; and it is said that 3000 persons of the crowd that fiUra the Carousel 
and the courts of the palace and the gardens fell beneath the fire of guns 
and musketiy. 

The notice given in a late number of the New Monthly of the 
Memoirs of Mirabeau served to show how much of the history even 
of the Great Revolution remains yet to be written. That work places 
the false estimate of the position of that great mac, as given by Hr* 
Alison, in a remarkable light. But when we como to the meagre 
and unsatiifikctory detmis culled by the same writer from the pages 
of Miguet, Lacretelle, aod Thiers, and compare thetn with the prac¬ 
tical and detailed descriptions of M. de Ba^te, we feel more than 
ever the difierence existing between a mere sentimental moraliser 
and a vigorous historical narrator, 'llie capture of the Tuileries and 
the fall ^ the monarchy occu|^ just two pages of the octavo edition, 
in ten ponderous volumes, of Mr. Alisou'i work! The same alUimpor- 
tant event fills twelve pages of M. de Barante*s eloquent recital. 
When the English historian enters into detail, it is io one sole in- 
staneo, in which he relates a fact, apocryphal in itself, not noticed by 
Mignet, Lacretelle, Thiers, Toulangeon, or Do Barante, aod contra¬ 
dicted hy the facts of the case themselves, even as presented to us 
elsewhere by Mr. Alisou. The instance in question is, Mat some of the 
Swiss, wlieu in the gardens of the Tuileries, having climbed up the 
marble monuments ** which adorn that splendid spot,'* the insurgents 
abstmned from firing, lest they should injure the statuary, but pricked 
them with their bayonets till they come down, and tlien mnrdered them 
at their feet —** an instance," says Mr. Alison, of taste for art mingled 
with revolutionary cruelty perhaps unparalleled in the history of the 
world.*^ (Vol. i., p. 332.) Sot aoes it appear that this instance ought 
to find a place in history of the world. How little does it tally with 
the descriptions so vividly ^ven by De Barontc of the Mty men drunk 
with wine and fury, apparently travestied into theatrical brigands, headed 
by Westermann, with his gre^ red feather, who first came to hands with 
the Stos. Still less does it tally with the fierce cannonade of the palace 
itself, or with the sacking of the palace and the breaking to pieces of its 
magnificent furniture by drunken savages, recorded by Mr. Alison. 
(Vol. i., p, 455.) But more than that, the same writer has also recorded 
at page 456, that *the emblems of royalty, the statues of kings, were, by 
orners of the commune, entirely destroyed. Those of bronze were carried 
to the foundry of cannon. Even the name of Henry IV. could not pro¬ 
tect hit image finm destruetton.** We have eeen from De Barante that 
the destruction entrait dans les proiets des meneurs de la sidition^thtLZ 
it was proposed to the Assembly as rendre eette destruction reguliire! 
Is it likely that the same savage iconoclasts would, as a matter of iaste^ 
spare tite enemy to save a piece of uncared-for statuary? The veiy idea 
is absurd*. 
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But let us turn to M. de Baraote: 

The decree of luspeaslon bed tMifned the LuxemboorK ^ ft'reiideiioe for tbo 
king. Ibe cwinoiu expresMd Itadf et oouo opposed to this arrangement* 
AwemblXt siter having hoard the report of a commisfllonr decreed that the hdtel 
of the minister of justice, on the Place Teudome, should he reserved for aa ttabi- 
tation for the king and his fomilj. Danton bad himself agreed to this arrange 
mont. The king vas to remain under the surveillance of the commandant of the 
national gua^ and a sum of 500,000 francs was assigned for the expeoKs of the 
house unUl the day of the aaserubly of the Natioaal CmveDtion. 

The terms of the decree wero becoming, and preserved a certain respect. This 
was a consequence of the projects of the Qiruodists, and of the preference given to 
suspension over fMeiture, or total privation of power. The king was thus pUc^ 
in a provisional situations prisoner, no doubt, but prisoner of the Assembly, and 
placM in Its neighbourhood and umlcr its authority. 

Such an arrangement wus not, however, at allconfurmablo to the intentions and 
the will of the r^ conquerors of tho UKh of August. It was esscntl^ ’for their 
purpo^^J that the king should be in the hands of the men w*ho constituted the 
commons, and not tho prisoner of the Glronilists. 8uch an altenutive would also 
suit Dantou quite as well as the project of giving up the abode of the minister cMf 
justice as a residence for the royal &niJy. ilolding liiuiiclf in rcodincis for any 
draasm/Af whatsoever, **It is I wlio shd) save th« king, or who will kill him, 
be s^. 

Manuel, lolicltor^gcnerfx) to tbo commons, presented himself at the bar. Lcgii* 
latori,** he said, France is free. Tbc kit^; is nt length subjected to the law; 
there remains no looger any right to Loub XV!. except to justify himself before 
the sovereign fpeople). 'ihis right by itself places hhn under tlic protection of 
the nation. 1 m Temple may serve as a resi<li*nco for thu king and his family. 
If you will confide the king, his wife, and their sister, to tho natiou, they shall be 
conducted ^ere to*morrow, with all the respect due to inisfortune. All corrc« 
apondcnce wiili them shall be inUTCcptctl, for they have none but traitors for 
mends. The itrceln which they shnll traverse sirall be lim'd with soldiers of tho 
Bevolution, who wilt make them blush to h.ivc thouglit that tla’rc were among 
them slaves ready to bolster up <lospot)snj. Tlieir greatest puuisliDiont sliuli bo 
to bear the shouts of Vive fo natkm f Ktce la UbertiT 

The president of the Assembly replied that a divorce liaU just fixed upon tlic 
hold of the cbanccUor as the king's mdencc. 

Manuel pertiite<l. The decree was acconltngly recalled. Tho commons of 
Paris were charged witli the choice of the place which the king should inhabit, and 
tho responsibility of keying him was also confided to them t 

Ttis Ifitb of August, in the middle of the day, npo were brought to tiic . 

Feuillanti, and tho royal family entered into there. l¥tiou and Manuel superin¬ 
tended the trausfer, Fetfon pl^ng himself in the king*s carriage as he had dono 
at the return from Varennes. He was reaolvod tlmt the passage through Paris 
should be a popular triumph, and one more outrage upon the king. 

They took a roundabout way, and proceeded at a slow pare. After having 
I9Sied over the Place Vendome, where Petion took care to point out the statue of 
Lotus XIV. lying on the pavement, they followed the wivdc line of tho boulevards. 
An insulting crowd had assembled round the carriages. At the door of one was 
a man with a great beard, clothed with a frock, not unlike the robe of a Capuchin 
friar. Ho was ^hideous aspect; yet his forocioua look gave evidence of some corn- 
puoetion when he saw himself the object of public curiosity and Uorror. This man 
was called Trunchon, he was a member of the new municipality, and he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself on all the days of the insurrection. The people called him 
Nkholas with the great beard, and he was often confounded with Jmirdan cct^ 
.tite, whoso .coetume sad physiogooiny were very rimilar, and who also showed 
himself on similar occasions. That very day the crowd thought it was the exccu- 
tkner. 

The municipal couocil counted among its members many tneii of great 
saeir^t wbo were at tUs dme entirely up ^ the inelmety of the 
volu^oaary vietoiy. Among them were Qieniar, Loovet» Camille DeiiEnou* 
Hus, Ttllira, CoUot d’Herbois, Fahre d’Eglantizie, Chaumette; above all, 
TOt. zcn. xo. ccCLzyin. 9 x v 
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Billaud VareoueSj the most ferocious of all the meat of blood. Mani, after 
haviDg hid himself duriug ibe combat, came and took hii place at the council 
of tlie commons : Roh^rpierre didjiot make his appearance till the 18th 
of August; their cowardicei notorious as it was, did not make them lose 
their popularity. The declamatoiy style of tlie one, and the revolutionaxy 
madness of the other, sufficed to obtain for them tbe suffrages and the 
coniideuce of their party. Billaud Varemes, like Robespierre, bid him¬ 
self on the day of little; but when there was no longer on v combat to 
engage in, and only sca&lds to erect, they all hastened to tneir places. 
Denton, who had aominated this faction up to the 10th of August, had 
raised lumself above his revolutionary chums: he was now a minister, 
and his own party soon began to look upon him as one whose teudencies 
were eminentiy aristocratic. 

On tbe 14th of August, Robespierre appeared for the first time before 
tile Assembly; he reappeared the next day and spoke in a tone of autho¬ 
rity. His appeal was for revenge; ho demanded that the ffuilty should 
be tried by commissioners chosen from each section, and tibe Assembly 
could not refuse its consent. In announcing the nomination of the new 
tribunals wbicli were to sit at the INiUeries, the Moniteur added, mthout 
any comment, the executions will take place on the Carouse).’’ The 
first victim of this sanguinary jurisdiction, of which Marat was the soul, 
was a master of languages, by name D^Angremont, who was executed 
on the 2l8t of August. The trial of M. de Laportc, intendant of the civil 
lilt, and tiic second victim, was a little more formal. This old and faith¬ 
ful servant of tbe monarchy ascended the scaffold without trepidation. 
** May my death,” ho said, bring back calm to tbe empire and put an 
end to civil discords! May my condemnation be the last unjust verdict 
of this tribunalIt is said tliat a poor woman who had often received 
alms from M. de Laportc, due to the king’s beneficence, exclaimed, 
What! arc they going to put so good a man to death?” whereupon she 
was massacred on the spot. Tlio next day Dnroaoir, editor of the jounud 
BAmi du Roif was condemned. ** It is a glory for a royalist,” ha aaid, 
to die on the day of St. Louis.” But tliis tribunal adhered to forms 
and ceremonies, which so far controlled their proceedings that the more 
bloodthirsty revolutionists soon became tired of its progress. The hi^ 
court, which was sitting at the same time at Orleans, was also taxed 
with dllatoriness. The anxiety to see more blood spilt on the scaffolds 
grew in intensity every day. The council-general sent new and menacing 
messages to the Assembly. The prisons were full, and new ones were 
obliged to be opened; the priests were banished; domiciliary viritain full 
action; most of the daily papers suppressed. The news from the theatre 
of war came to aggravate the <hffic^ties of the situation. 

Tbe men who were in power had, however, only one object in view: 
th^did not care to defend the territory or to save tiie country. Longwy 
had capitulated to tbe Prussians, who were now before Verdun. The 
commons only sought to preserve tiiemselvcs ftom the just and terrible 
vengeance with which they were threatened. 

The Germans arc arriving,'’ smd Chabot; they wish to hang os and 
to defiver the tyrant; while we wish to hang the tyrant, to drive away 
the Gennans, to sebe their kings, bring them before tiie bar of public 
opinion, them do b<»nage to tbe sovereignty of the people, keep 
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them prisoners, and demand a cooriderable Tawom, which shall be distri¬ 
buted amoDg our brethren the sam^cuiotteSy the conquerors of the 10th 
of August. Then we will bring Capet to trial I know that in a short 
rime we ma^ he killed, but we will kill some also.*’ 

But this immense massacre, which was also ardently adrocated by 
Marat and Billaud Yareonos, could not well he brought about without 
some polirictl pretext. To mtke a great day of the rerolurion it waa 
aecesaary to place it under the patronage of the minister of justice, 
Dantou. The latter was at first terrified at the idea, but he could not 
recede, and afW a brief consideration he gare in his adhesion. The 
names of liillaud Varennes, Collet d'llerbois, TalHen, Fabre d’Eglanrine, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Manuel, appeared among the orderers of the 
masse ere; that of Robeapierro was not tiicrc. 

On the 28th of August Danton demanded from the Assembly that 
there should bo a general levy of armed men to rush to the frontier, and 
at tile same time domieillary visits to purge tlic country of traitors. The 
proposal was accepted by the Assembly, and tliat day Danton and Marat, 
between whom there eristod a slight coolness, embraced one another. 
The municipal council, acting upon the authority thus obtained from a 
servile majority, proceeded at once to order all citisens absent from 
their domiciles to return home, that all houses should remain lit up during 
night, and the search for suspicious persons should be at once proceeds 
with: 


The execution of this mcMure tiirew the whole city into trouble and fear. The 
barriers wero closed. At oiKhtfull conuninioners of sections, >v*ho had inreited 
themselves with tlirir functiuus, began tlieir risits from bouse to house, having 
token the precaution to secure the t^ro ends of the street. There was no control, 
DO superior orders, no possible plea for regnUting or arresting the arbitrary iuva* 
sion cn private homes; they explored every comer, upsetting the furniture oad 
breaking open the doors. Personal pique or the part of one of these wretches, a 
Buspclcn without foundation, a calumny current in the neighbourhood, the lhnta> 
siee df a mlitical finaticisin, conld be punished summarily without any inter- 
terenoe. llio opportunity was olio especially favourable for thieves. Strong 
boxes were brokw open, desks and jewels, or money boxes, corrml away. Tbe 
more bonest among the commissioners deposited their prizos at the Hotel dc Yille. 
The balls and offlees were encumbered with trunks and boxes. As to arms, few 
WOTS found; the search for such liad bceo a mere pretence. Tlie number of xwr* 
sons arrested was also very considerable; thov took place not only in the houi^ 
but in the streets, in the s^ioarcs, in the gardena, cverywhero arrests were going 
on. There were not sufllcicnt hackney-coaches or gendarmes to transport all who 
were made prisoners of Tlic prisons were also ovcrfoll, and the arrested were 
crammed into a great depot near the mayomlty. 


Tbe AMembly was not a little terrified with this alarming maiufestaricHi 
of municipal despotism. Complaints come in on all rides, when not only 
the innocent but even the {^rtismis of tho revolution had sufEered spoli^* 
ation. Brissot, the journalist, one of whose editors, Girey Dupre by 
name, had been arrested, led the van of the opporition. Even the hotel of 
the minister of war had been subjected to viritation. The Assembly 
decreed on tbe 31it of August, on the complaint of Gfirey Dupre, that 
the muniripality should in mture be enjoined to restrain itself within the 
lunits of ks legal fuactioas. The next day Tallieo appeared at the bar 
of the house to speak in fiivour of the unlimited powers of tbe cooDol- 
general. Lacroix, the president of tbe Assembly, answered him by in- 

2i2 
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quirin^ what would France aaj if Paris inTcated a pro?incial council 
with dictatorial authority ? Thk^ citizens stepped forward and demanded 
that the people should be allowed <to defile through the chambers to see 
the representatives of the commons at that time there assembled. The 
ma^'or and solicitor •general of nco of the lurondissements of Paris had 
also appeared at the bar with n petition agmnst the despotism of the 
commons. Manuel had the insolent petitioners arrested. The National 
Assembly, without power or influence, without any armed force at its dia« 
position 9 may bo said from that moment to hare been virtually extinct, 
and with it fell the party of the Girondists who bad paved the way to 
their own ruin by dispersing and annihilating tlic more moderate 
among the constituUonal party. This great feature and most im* 
porant result of the general domiciliary vuits of the 29th of August, 
described at length also by Lamartine, is slightingly passed over by 
most writers who preceded the historian of the Gtn^ssts and of tho 
Convention. 

The news from without added to the impulse already given by the 
commons. On tlic 2ud of September they issued a proclamation that 
the enemy was at the gates of Poris, that Verdun could only hold out 
eight days, and that ail citizens roust at once assemble at the Champ do 
Mars to fight in the common cause. Vorgniaud asked for spades and 
pickaxes to labour at the fortification of the city. Danton said a part of 
the people is about to set out for the frontier, another is about to engage 
in digging entreuchroents, aud a third with pikes will defend the interior 
of the city. Mr. Alison, who brings Danton before the Auembly simply 
as giving an account of the measures taken to ensure public safety, makes 
him say, ** A part of the people have already set out for the fionUers, 
another is engaged in digging our entrenchments, aud the thirds with 
pikes, will defend the interior of the city.” And then be adds, with tbea* 
trical effect, At this instant the iown began to sound, the cannon 
were discharged, and he (Daatoii) immediately added, *The cannon 
which you hear is not the cannon of alarm ; it is the signal to advance 
agmnstour enemies, to conquer them, to crush thcml What is required ? 
Boldness! boldness! boldness!’What Danton did say was simply, 
The tocsin which u about to be sounded is not a signal of alarm; it is 
the charge (sounding the charge) upon the enemies of the country. In 
order to conquer them, gentlemen, we require boldness, sUll more bold¬ 
ness, always boldness, and France is saved.** Tho true sense of these 
words, says M. de Barante, was understood by all; every one knew what 
that boldness was, and bow it was to be directed. This was the 2od of 
September; nor can we find any greater evidence than the anticipatory 
words of Danton for the sounding of the tocsin, or the firing of guns, and 
still less for the recorded by the English historian, wat on the day 
before (the 1st) the dtizens capable of l^aring arms were assembled in 
the Champ de Mare, formed into reproenti, and marched off to the 
fmtier. 

On leaving the Assembly, Danton repaired to the councU-geDertl, 
where his presence had be^ demanded (this on the authority of tho 
** Procii verbaux de la Commune” and of the ** Memoirs** of Madame 
Roland), and then he went to Potion. The sinal for the long-expected 
and general masiacre wei pven at two o*doek the same afteraoon. 
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Mr. Aluon says, by mutake, at two ia the moniiiig; aod then, for the 
iint time, 

The caimon of alarm, the tocsin, the drumi beating tlio gMroit were heard. 
The itreetfl printed an aipect of trouble and fright; people ran ben and there 
to make inquiriei; tbe^ snot np thdr ahopa and clo^ themeelrea in their 
bouses. Some ded in search of an asjliuu against the misfortunes that awaited 
them. Municipal guards on horseback, decorated with scarfs and carrying a 
black flag, pt^ed the streets, excliuming, “Verdun U taken; the enem^ la ap- 
proachiQg. You are all lost, the town will bo taken and burnt! Arm yourselros, 
and hasten to join OUT soldiers, and tlie Udamous stranger will be driren back. 
Tott shall Itave nothing to fear from tlio traitors and the conspirators that you 
will leate belund you. Iboy are in tl» hands of patriots, aud national justice 
win, hefirt your dtpart^ty strike them with its thunder.*' 

Young TQon and workmen out of employment, on hearing this terrible procla¬ 
mation, went and had their names inscribed at their sections, or at ofAces which 
had been opened upon the public squares. There the enlistments for tbo army 
wore received with great ceremony. Tiio more peaceably disposed carried thither 
wliatcver arms were in their possession, and hastened to shut tliemsclves up, and 
hide themselves in their houses. 

At the third discharge of cannon, a signal pre-arranged, the Marseillais, who 
flUed the court-yard of the mayoralty, precipitated themselves into the great room, 
whore the prisoners had been confined who were to be brought before the muni¬ 
cipal commissioners, or who had not yet been distributud in the prison a. Six 
cnachsi had been brought to convey the prisoners to the Alfoaye. Not being 
aware of what tliat fat^ destination mcaot, they got up into the carriages. The 
order was given to Uio drivers to go very slowly, under pain of being maa* 
sacred. 

When the conroy had started, tlic escort, addressing a tbous^md insults to the 
prisoners, told them that they would never roach tlm Abbayo, as the people were 
going to do justice upon their enemies, and to cut their tfinMts. Then address¬ 
ing themseWos to the crowd which had ^thcred round, Yes,” tliey slioutcd, 
“these are your enemies, thcacconipliccsof those who have delivered up Verdnn; 
they only await your departure to murder your wires and clul<lren. Here are 
01 ir swords and our pikes—kill these monsters!’* 

It would seem from tins that, instead as is recorded by the English 
historian, the enlistment having taken place on tlie 1st, it did not take 
place till the 2Dd; that instead uf occurring on the Champ de Mars, it 
took place ill the sections aud public squares; and that, instead of*the 
volunteers having been marched off to conceal tbo real designs of the 
municipality,*’ tlie cowanlly miscreanU would in reality have gladly 
availed themselves of the new recruits to carry their nefarious intentioos 
into execution: 

Notwitlistanding theto provocations, the carriages imsed along the Quay dei 
Onfovres, the Pont-Ncuf, and the Kue Dauphinc, to ibe Carrefour de Bussy. At 
tlijs latter place the crowd had gathered rouiul one of the platforms wlicre the 
culistments were being certified, and tlio carri^:cs were delayed for a luumeut. 
A man took advantage of the opportunity thus aflbrdcd to jump upon the step, 
open the door, and plunge his awo^ sover^ tioies into the heart ot an aged priest. 
The blood sprang forth, a cry of horror was heard, and the crowd dispersed 
horrorstruck. “ What I docs that terrify yout** said tho assassin; “ you shall see 
plenty more;*' and ho coutinued to stab with his sword into the carriage, liU he 
bad tl^n the four prisoners. He then went on to another carriage. Encouraged 
by bis example, others of the escort began also to massacre. Tfie couvoy hod 
resumed lu progress, but the wretches did not tbc less continue their massacres 
In the earriagci. Tlien they ai^ved at tbe Abbayc. The yard was filled with 
men who were widting there for. their victims, but they had been anticipated in 
the accomplishment of tbclr ta^. Ncvcrthelcea, there still remained some that 
were alive in the carriages. Those who oaine forth wore as quickly put to death; 
a few took refuge in an office, where a council was seated, engaged in administra* 
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tire laboun. The ftwanin* nmoed their Tictimi into thie office. The members 
of council bappiLj encceeced in earing tlic Uvee of Ibnr of the number: one 
wae the Abb4 Sii»rd, the fbundei of tlie deaf and dumb aejiumi. 

Such wae the first blood of the 2nd of September. Thierses account, 
ibUowcd by Mr. Alieon, is, that the massacre did not take place till they 
had arrived at the Abbaye. The preservation of the*Abb4 Sicard ia mo 
attributed by tlie same authority, after the abb6*a own MemoirSj to a 
watchmaker, of the name of Monnot, who stayed the pike already rwsed 
to be plunged into Ida bosoiiu The mawaeres at the prison of the Abbajc, 
led on by Maillard, followed upon this first outrage, and they were quickly 
followed by similar tragedies, enacted in most of the other gaols of Paris and 
in the religious houses, which were fiUed with victims. The massacre in 
the Carmelite monastery has been more particularly dwelt upon, from 
the fate of the Archbishop of Arles. Tlie murder of the Princess Lem- 
balle was also a most touching incident of the same fearful epoch. Above 
five thousand persons, it is said, perished in the different prisons of Paris 
during these massacres, which continued with little intemi^on from the 
2nd to the 6th of September. The energy of tlie Abbe dAnjois alono 
saved the Temple and the royal family. The massacres at Paris wore 
also followed by siniUar scenes in the provinces. M. de Borantc describes 
these events at length, and witli on amplitude of detail never proviously 
given to the subject s but wc must pas5 on to the convention and itr 
consequences. 

The elections of Paris commenced the same day as the massacres—fitting 
inauguration of the labours ofUie elected! Ono of the reasons which liad 
determined Danton and the commons to order the massacres, M. de Ba- 
rante remarks, may have been the wish to bring the infiuonce of terror to 
bear on the elections. Robespierre was the first elected, next came 
Danton^Marat was only soventh. Had tliero been any freedom of elec¬ 
tion be would not have l^en returned. All the couodllors of the 2nd of 
September were elected, as were also Manuel, Petion, and Dossaulx, the 
lart having little in conformity with those with whom he was associated. 
The last elected was the Duke of Orleans, who, to facilitate his election, 
had received by act of the commons the name of Egalite. The commons, 
and espcdally Robespierre, sent commissioners into the provinces to in¬ 
fluence the elections. 

On the 21st of September, at noon, a deputation came to announce to 
the Legislative Assembly, that the National Convention had met in the Tui- 
leries, and had just constitoted itself. The president then announced that 
the sitting of the assembly was at an end, and the members repaired to tlie 
presence of the sovereign and absolute authority which was about to rule 
over France without control or responsibility. All cooftitutional goarazi- 
tees of liberty had disappeared. The two bodies transferred th^ sitting 
to the riding-house. There were 371 members present; Petion was 
elected president $ the six secretaries were chosen froai among the GHron- 
philosopbere of the revolutiou. After various unimportaDt 
motions, in which royalty and dictatorship of any kind were alike repu¬ 
diated, Collot d’Hemls mooted the question of the republic, by de¬ 
manding tbe abolition of royalty. The proposition was loumy applauded, 
and carried by acclamation, as was also tbe propositimi tiiat followed, to 
the effect that the public acts for tbe future be dated from the first year 
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of Uie French republic, and that the state seal should bear the impress of 
the &8ces, surmounted by a red 

^^Thus,” remarks X. ^ Barante, ^upon the proposal of a miserable 
pro^ncial actor, the accomplice of tbe massacres of September, and, after 
the stupidly dedamatoiy words of a revolutionary prieat, the republic was 
proclmined; as if to show that tlie act of taking possession, effected by a 
power sprung ftrpm violence, cannot becomo the work of grave, real, and 
free dellbera^n. It is an act of force; the idea of right and tlie hopes 
of duration, cannot attach themselves to it, except when order, liberty, 
and tbe welfare of the nation have for a long time followed as a conse- 
quence.’* 

The state of the finances, the establishment of a more democratic con¬ 
stitution than had been admitted by the constituent and legUlativo as* 
aeniiilics, the potition of emigrants, the march of the Prussians, the en¬ 
rolling of the army, and tho question of universal war, were with dotnestic 
offmrs, such as the massacres in tlie provinces, among the first cares of the 
convention. But the greatest anxiety witiiin the bosom of tho conven* 
tion itself was the supremacy of tlie Jacobins and tbo Girondists. By 
the time of tho tliird mooting of the convention, it became evident tliat 
this was a question of life or death to tlic porties concerned. The dis* 
cuasiou on the events of the 2iid of September, in which LaujuinaU first 
entered upon that courageous career uf op[>osition in which hu afterwards so 
much distinguished himself, and tho cliargcs brought ngiutist Robespierre 
and Marat, of aiming at a dictatorship, were followed by the elections of 
ministers; but oven tliat, and tlio successes of tlic army ou tlio Riiine, at 
Nice and in Flanders, Uie retreat of the Prussians, or any other object of 
public interest, were as nothing comjKired witli tlie civil war that was 
waging between tlio two revolutionary factions. 

The most important question of all, to botli parties alike, and before 
which the wliole convention recoiled for some time, was the trial of the 
king. At length, on tho 1st of October, this question was also forced 
tipon the house hy a deputation, which announced to the Assembly that 
the committee of inspection had found among the papers deposited at the 
H6tel de Ville* the proof of various acts of treachery eoimnittcd by the 
king, and, amongst others, the ilistributiou of 500,000 francs to the 
members of a commission of the Legislative Assembly, which had been 
ebargod to liquidate tlio pensions. Evidence was also discovered tliere of 
the measures of Tnlou, the uudorstouding witli Mirubcau, the propositions 
of Beuille, aud many other secret transactions. The events that followed 
upon this first step were never before detailed at such length, nor with so 
much regard to accuracy, as In tlie pages of M. de Barante. The coa- 
sequence is, that the future historian wilt find a world of more or less 
important matters to ooirect in the brief and generally hastily written 
descriptions previously published. Take, for example, the most interesting 
of all those events—the last days and the deatii of Louis XVI., in M. do 
Barante. 

We find a host of inedited details too numerous for us, ijideed, to enter 
upon. Alison relates the interview of H. de Malesherl^ with the king 
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on the 17th of Januarj. On the 18th his counsel also visited the fallen 
monarch, and told him that they had appealed in vain to the people in 
his favour, although, on going out of the Aasembly, a great numoer of 
persons bad approached them, saying, ^^No! no! the king shall not 
perish, or, at Jeast, it shall only be after us and our friends.” 

** Do you know,’’ replied the king, “ tfaoee who spoke thus? Endeavour 
to find tiiens, and tell them that I should never for^ve a drop of blood 
that was spilt on my account. I did not wish that any should nave been 
spilt, even if it had preserved my throne and my life, and I do not 
pent of it.’* 

The mission given to Malesherbcs to procure the assistance of a minis- 
ter of religion is also highly creditable to the good sense and relipous 
feelings of the monarch: 

It is,” said the king, a ratlier strange commission to give to a phi¬ 
losopher. But if you suffered as much as I do; If like me you were going 
to die, I should wish you the same feelings on the score of religion; they 
would comfort vou better than philosopliy.” 

M. de Maleslierbes passe<l tlic 18th also with tlio king. It was the 
last day he was allowea to do so. Among other things recorded of that 
day by M. de Barante is tlio king’s observation on seeking the name of 
the Duke of Orleans among those who had voted his death : 

He is more to be pitied than me; my position is grievous, but most 
assuredly I would not change it w ith him/' 

In addition to what Louis is reportc<l to have said when the knives 
were removed from his table, may now be added: 

** I hope my death may make France happy, and may save her from 
the misfortunes which I foresee.” 

The other details arc generally borrowed with more or less amplitude 
from the testimony of the only mtness who survived them—the Abbot 
Edgeworth. Mr. Alison attributes to Santerre the last act of rudeness of 
refusing to take charge of the king’s will fur the queen; but M. de Barante 
says it was a priest of the name of Koux, so ultra revolurionary in his 
ideas as to have even been repudiated by the Jacobins and the Mon tag- 
nards. On the way to the scaffold, os the processiou passed the gate of 
St. Denis, a few young men crossed the street shouting out^ us 

those who would wisli to save the king!” But the horsemen charged them, 
and dispersed them. This U not generally known, yet M. de Barante 
says it is attested by the records of the revolutionary tribunals, wliich, 
upwards of a year afterwards, condemned for tliia very act a young man 
of the name of Devaux. Samson, the executioner, has, in hU re^xirt, au¬ 
thenticated the narrative of Mr. Edgeworth: 

To do hom^ to truth, it must be acknowledged that he bore every¬ 
thing with a degree of coolness and resolution which'astonished us all. 
I am convinced that he derived this firmness from the principles of reli¬ 
gion, which no ope had more reliance in than himself.” 

. The cooventioQ met on the 21st of Januaiy, a few moments after the 
king's death. A certain anxiety was at the time entertained Weven the 
most ferocious among them. One of their niunber had been killed in the 
PaUs Royal simply for having voted the king’s death. Kenaint hod 
sent in his rerignation, intimating, at the same time, that if the lore of 
his conntiy had made him endure riie.misfortuae of being the ajsociateof 
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the panegj’riato and promoters of the auAsstnationa of the 2n<l of Septem- 
befi ho wished at least to preserre bis memory the reproach of hav** 
ing been tiieir accomplice. The Girondists demanded that the aathors and 
accomplices of the massacres and robberies of the 2nd and SnI of Septem¬ 
ber should be punished. Many deputies had also their tales of insults, 
threats, and dangers to relate. Legendre and others proposed the're- 
institution of committees of inspection and doznicIUaiy visits. These pro¬ 
posals were but too ominous or the rule that was about to be established 
in France. The Girondists, who had abandooed Louis to his fato to 
show that they were not royalists, were at the same time daily losing in¬ 
fluence. Roland, the mainstay of the party, had been dismissed the 
miuistry, and Madame Roland, so celebrated in the annab of the revolu- 
tic :, had been obliged to appear at dio bar chajgcd with being implicated 
in sending n police agent to London. External events also precipitated 
the fall of the Girondists, and accelerated the advent of the Hcign of 
Terror. The execution of the king was followed in England by the 
dismissal of tho French ambassador, and this was resented by the con* 
vention with a declaration of war against England, Spain, and Hol¬ 
land. 

Duinourier hod come to Paris before the king's death; but the con- 

3 uerar of Valmy and of Jemmappes, pursued by the denunciations of the 
acobins, threatened by tlie wretches who suspected him with reason of 
wishing to save the king, derigiiated as a fit subject for the dagger by 
Marat, was obliged to hide himself. Westermann, having met the latter 
at that period in the streets, asked him tho reason of the atrocious 
calumnies that he printed against Dumourier, and cut the explanation 
short by summary chastisement The convention had now tu issue vast 
quantities of paper-money to d^ray the expenses of an army of 600,000 
men. The resources of Belgium were also of avail to the marauding 
soldiers of the revolution. When we shall have ruined that countrj*,*' 
Cam bon used to say—‘^wbon it shall be in the same <Ugtress that France 
is, the Belgians will iiave no alternative but to unite with us.*' 

But still the difKcuIty of procuring subsistence, that soon followed upon 
disorder and revolution, kept increasing, and gave origin to a party still 
lower iu ttie stage of demi^ogy than even the Jacobins themselves. 
This party kept iuflsiming the popular |)assions, and led on tho mob to 
the erkeise of their usual prerc^tive—plunder: 

On the 94th of .Taimary tunmltuous Assemblages took place at the doors of the 
bakers. Most of them had out of precaution baked a double quantity, so that 
they sufficed for the demand. Hut the washerwomen did not care for bread, they 
wanted soa{>« Sonic bunts hod come up with a IoojI; they repaired iu a crowd to 
the quays, invaded thorn, and bad the murrbandise delivered to them at a ridi¬ 
culous price taxed by thdr own nutbority. Hie muolcipalUy had sent police 
agents to assist tlic women in laying down planks to board the barges. 

The next momibg, encouraged by thesr first and cosy success, the mob of 
women invaded the grocers' ^ops. TItcy seized upon sugar, coflee, soap, and 
candles, always fixing the price as it plcam their fancy. No one attemptril to 

E se them; do commissary of police, nor mplo^ of any description, summoned 
> to disperse, not a patrol of national guard made its appearance. Son- 
terre was at VerwiUes, had contented himself with issuing a proclamatioa 
telling tho people to mistrust the friends of La Fayette and agents from abroad. 

Wlien the council of the commons assembled, the mayor declared thgt 
these note had been instigated by eontra-rerolutionaiy conspiratorey and 
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to ihe reolamations of delogatea firom the sectionj; tho leading members 
of the commons .coDtefited themeelTot with answering that it was iQ the 
work of BoyaliatS) (^rondists, and partisans of La Fayette# The next 
da^ eceoes of extreme violence occnrred in consequence between the 
Girondists and the JacobinSi in which they taxed one another with murder; 
and such words as rascal, pig, and fool, were interchanged with infinite 
TSrre. These tumults in the Assembly were soon incresM by bad news 
houL the army. The Jacobins wishea to send succour itom Paris; the 
Girondists looked upon the presence of the troops iu the metropolis as the 
only safeguard against the enterprises of the Actions, and opposed their 
remoTal# The discussiou was carried on with characteristic revolutionary 
influence. The Jacobins denounced tlie aristocra4^, the emigrants, foreign 
agents, English gold, and factious intriguers. It was resolved tlmt an 
appeal should be made to the cirizena to take*up arms, and to fly to Bel¬ 
gium to aid the cause of Uberty# 

The Jacobin party had for some time past found that they exercised 
their will more freely at their club than in the conveution. There they 
had no opposition, no one to consult to obt^n a majority. Thence also 
issued the decrees which were to promote disorder and violence, and to 
encourage the mob in insurrection. The idea now suggested itself of a 
revolutionary tribunal. It was arranged tiiat the next day patriots, 
armed with pistols and daggers, should proceed to the convention, and 
take possession of the {mblic tribuues, and that others should remain in 
groups at the entrances of the chambers. Chaumettc and Pachc brought 
forward, under such circumstances, the domand ibr the creatiou of a 
revolutionary tribunal; tlw Girondists attempted to answer, but were not 
heard. Lacroix associated tlie question^ith that of the army, although, 
as X. de Darantc remarks, it would be difficult to see any connexion 
between the two questions; but still the aigument was judged to bo 
decisive. 

The second volume of M. de Barantc s work ends with the declaration 
of the troops against Dumourier, and the last act of his military and 
political life when he was driven from the camp of S^nt Amand by a 
battalion of volunteers from the department of Youne; and, so far as 
it goes, the objects of the work, apart from its high historical merits, 
appear to be to show, as Danton himself admitted to the Duke of 
Chartres^ that a republic is impossible in Francei and that such a ftate of 
society only leads among that most excitable people to a condition of 
anarchy and the most fearful excesses. Upon tlus subject it appears 
that we also have been grievously misrepresented. In the last number of 
this Magazine, in discussing the existing state of things in France, we 
^advaDced an opinion to the efioct that, if a revision of the constitution 
was rejected by the minority of the Chambers, or a revision unfavourable 
to Louis Napoleon should l!e adopted, it was l^hly probable, contidertng 
the great popularity of the President, that an appeal would be made to 
the nation to solve the difficulty, and the constitution itself would follow 
the fate of many of its predecessors. We also took the ^portunity of 
enteriog at Isn^ upon the question of the position of the Pmident and 
the Aesmbly, and turning to the organs of the Leptimists, who appear 
to have maoe np their nundi to a prolongation of the powers of Louis 
N^kdeon as unavoidabls, we said that they were cuistaken in iu{^Ofing 
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that thia would be a lieutenant-genmld^tp, for permanence and invio* 
laUli^, supcradded to the existing powers of the President^ would oon* 
stituto a monarchy to all intents and purposes. The Observer denoimced 
this as a diatribe, the object of which is evidently to puff the present 
Prerident of (be French Repnblic, and to induce lum to break the oath 
be has taken to observe the constitutiom’* Wo feel quite convinced that 
no reader of common sense will see an^'thing of this kind b the article 
lauded to, and which the above-mentioned writer further politely qua- 
Ufies ns^^^a tissue of misstatements and false deductions/* Our purely 
legitimist tcndencied are well known to the readers of the A'em Monthli/. 
We have over held that constitutional monarchy is tlie form of government 
best adapted for France. We sco no objection to a fusion of family 
iDiercsts, for peace and tfaa welfare of mankind are paramount over poli¬ 
tical IntereBts, but still there con be uo question as to where hereditary 
right lies. As to misstatements, we have so often and bo long laboured 
at unravelibg the intricacies and |mtting b opposition to one another 
the various records of tlie revolution of February* that wo fear the accu¬ 
sation comes from some very young writer evidently unqualified to give 
an opinion upon tho matter, and as to ** frlse deductions,*’ not having 
made any deductions whatsoever, we deny tlicir incorrectness. To place 
in tlieir true light, and in a proper |>oiot of view, things as tliey would bo 
were certain highly probable events to take place, is a very different thing 
from averring or prophesying that those events will uctumly occur. The 
French ore w too subtle and changeable in the field of politics to leave 
many chances for a would-be modcni political prophet—a character to 
wliich we make uo pretension., 

As far, however, as events are coDcemed, their progress has been pre¬ 
cisely such os we argued upon. The revision of the constitution has 
been approved of in a house of 724 members, by a majority of 446 
to 278, and yet pronounced to be rejected on account of the said majority 
not comprismg ^ree-fourths of tlic total number of voters, or 543, as 
required by the constitution. Thus, there was in reality a majority of 
168 votes in favour of revirion, and the very victors are said to bo 
embarrassed at their own legal success. If they are conquerors before 
the text of Article III., they frel themselves vanquished before public 
opinion. That the fact nf a minority of factious person.a! opponents to 
the present President of the Repubbe should be cuablod by a constitu¬ 
tional fiction to set at nought the solemn verdict pronounced by 446 out 
of 724 will be passed by without a munnur on the part of the real majo¬ 
rity, on the part of the petitionera, and of the millions who g^ve their 
votes in favour of Loins N^wlcon, is not at all likely with tho well- 
known excitability of the French character. “France,** says the Gw- 
stitutionnelj “ has leomt that representative goveroment is that of the 
majorities, and that the majority consists in the half and one over of the 
votes given. It has seen this government iu practice for tliirty-sev^ 
yeara. In.this case an immense Quesliou connected wi^ ito safety, its 
gnndear, and its proaporitv, is laid before its representatives—446 votw 
adopt the proposition, and 2^ reject it Ask France what is the result 
—the reply will be, the proportion is adopted. But ^ w, on the 
contrary, rqected. In order to make Franco understand that, she tnnst 
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be taugbt that it is the minori^ which m^es the law. It will ho neees- 
saij to inveDt a political arithmetic, according to which 278 is more than 
446. Such a lesson is impossible. The cause of revision is a cause 
morally gained.’’ It is neither puffing the present Pi'esident of the 
French Republic, nor inducing him to break the oath he has taken to 
observe the constitution, to argue that in all probability the good sense 
and patriotism of the nation at large will declare itself against the tyranny 
of a factious minority, will uphold a majority overpowered by the will of 
the Mountain, abett^ by a military fusion and by person^ hostilities, 
and will in its turn overpower by a national movement the struggle 
which it was so long foreseen must arise from the play of personal am¬ 
bitions. 

M. Thiers, quondam premier (possibly, iinthis instance, acting in the 
interest of the Prince de JoiiiTille), M. Lamartine, ex-chief of a provisional 
government, M. Cavaignac, cx-^etator, and Changarnier, Lamoriciire, 
Uedeau, and Leflo, men standing in tlie Brst rank of military eminence, 
all look upon themselves as good as Loui^ Napoleon, and as worthy in 
their turn of occupying the presidential chair. The^*, in consequence, 
naturally oppose the rc-election of the latter \ but will they be equally 
unanimous in voting for one out of their own number or will they 
sacriheu to tlio Prince do JoinvUle, ns representative of Orleanist inte¬ 
rests, or as a stepping-stone to tlie Duke dc Bordeaux, or to Citizen 
Nadaud, the select of the Reds, those personal interests which opposed 
themselves to Louis Napoleon? If the country is to be guided by a 
factious minority, there is nothing but trouble and disorder open to the 
future. 

The vote of censure, sperially directed against the administration of 
the interior for its alleged interference with the petitions of the people, 
which was passed so shortly after the rejection of the revision, at once 
shows how great is the hostility entertained by the minority against the 
President and bis ministry, and betrays, in its prostitution to the passions 
of the Red party, the very weakness of that faction. Still, with so many 
men of note, leaders of party, and all the great generals of the country 
in its ranks, it is powerful enough for much goouf or for much evil. It 
is on this account that we return to our original deduction, that there is 
no real safety but in a monarchy, where loyalty and devotion are made 
to take the place of personal ambitions \ an^ failing that, the election of 
one alone, let it be Louis Napoleon, or the Prince de Joinville, or any 
other, who, if cot more capable than many others, still, by his carrying 
the national sympathies along with him, and with the majority of the 
Assembly in his favour, is b^t calculated to ensure order and peace to 
unfortunate France, ever on the eve of being tossed about in some new 
political tempest, and ever saved from wreck by some new and unexpected 
nand held out by an ever-kind Providence. 
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A 8TORT OP TO£ CAPE IK 183—. 
Uy Cattaik Lbtinge. 


Mb. Blue left the house of X.And L. joyously enough one morning in 
the year 183*^. A bill just cashed, whore money was wanted, gave a 
lightsome heart. He passed down the steps with a sort of triumphant 
bound and smiling countenance of pleasure, as much as to say, Well, 
’tis all right now.” He was just in the humour to do a generous act or 
enjoy fun. 

A group of four or five persons standing near the house, at first scarcely 
observed, presently attract^ his notice. One amongst them was an 
acquaintiuice, and one other a stranger. Yes, decidedly a new comer—-a 
fre^h arrival, an importation—quite a novel bale of goc^s. 

Which side had oeen kept uppermost during the voyage 'twould have 
been hard to say. His head wBsof vast space, of the pumpkin form. His 
brow did not in the least speak the nature of a tragic volume.” On the 
contrary, the general expression was excee<hngly like long odds and 
long faces” in the Comic Annual,” at the settling for the Derby, after 
an outsider (say Dangerous”) ii^ won; now the proportiou of the 
brow to the remainder of t)iv face was as the heel might be to the rest 
of a foot—his eye had o'er no particular expression mastery,” though, 
as the sequel will show, it did ** sound tlie |>arley of provocation,”—for 
the trunk or body (as they say in the riding^scliool), it was a fair medium 
between that of FMstaff and a certain lean apothecary. If his face was 
nut an index of his mind, perhaps bU uudentandiu^ were; ^^and they 
were cuornious.” If the line of beauty be a curve, nU legs were lovely, 
from their convexity. His were no twinkling feet, but made to tread, 
not skim tlic earth. 


Mr. Blue joined the group and tbo stranger, Mr. Longhead. 

Two Hottentots had ^at morning, at an early hour, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law on Gallows Point, near Imhoff Battery; their crime, 
murder. Apparently their execution had termed the subject of conveiv 
sation, for Mr Longhead observed, He had never seen a man hung;'' 
and, shortly afterwanld, when tbo topic turned upon a dinner party, that 
he had never seen a mililary mess.” Mr. Blue was in uniform, and in 
a bland, gentle, and winning manner, expressed his extreme I'egret^tfaat 
—really—hu could not promise to gratify his first desire at so short a 
notice*—people were so mfemally [>artieujar in these days; but as to the 
latter, he was sure that—(eagh)—he should only be so—so glad if Mr. 
Longhead would do bizzuelf and brother ofiicers the honour of—(eogh) 
—dining with them—hod a cook, really—(e^h)—shall send you a 
regular invitation. Good momiDg—goM morning, Mr. Longhead— 
good morning. 

At the mess of the 9th, where Mr. Bluo usually dined, he did not fail 
to mention the oecurreneo of the momiog, at tne same time suggest* 
ing, as it would be Mr. I#onghead’i first mess diuner, they might have 
some fun. Accordingly, it was at once proposed, and soon settled, that the 
invitation should be a general one, as more dignified, and in the name of 
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the colonel and officers of the 9th B^ment, requesting the honour of Mr. 
Longhead's company at dinner on Wednesday next (that day weck)~the 
dinner to be a burlesque. A committee was chosen, rules drawn up, a 
president and vice-president appointed, every one to act a particular and 

S 'fied part, the whole to be duly rehears^ (excepting the eating and 
dng, the latter even iu 183— was not at all requisite^ so that what 
with adopting one proposition, amending a second, and rejecting a third, 
the evening passed busily and liveltly enough, until towards its close, 
when Mr. 0*^uke quaintly observed, 

** *Tis all very 6ne and mighty well, but jnst supposing he takes it into 
his head to fight. Who amongst us, I should greatly like to know, shall 
have the preference?'* 

There was a slight pause—this contingency had not been provided 
for. Every one, then, generously offered to wave his clmm in favour of 
O'Rouke himself. ** No, no, boys, not that exactly; fair play's a jewel 
(duel?). Come, Iet*s throw for it—the lowest is the mao.** 

Poor Captain G throw the lowest; he is, alas! now no more. 

Who was Mr. Longhead, and what was he doiog at the Cape of Good 
Hope ? He was the only son of a rich aft influential London merchant 
—a partner in the before-meutioned house of X. and L., and the young 
man came out to do something or nothing iu that house. 

Mr. Longhead had creatcit an interest of which he was quite uncou- 
fidous. One of the officers iiod seen him in the street, and was sure ’twos 
he and no one else—none but himself cotdd be his parallel.'* An¬ 
other had made a pretext of inquiring concerning the sailing of a vessel, 
and there sat 3fr. I^onghead—the Douglas in nU hall.** Aumoxico was 
made doubly sure. The burlesque was to border on an extravaganza. The 
rehearsal took [dace, and the Wednesday come at last 

As the clock struck seven, the drummers and fifers struck up The 
Boast Beef of Old England,** but ceased abruptly upon the entrance of 
the observed of all observers,** Mr. Longhead. The officers had assembled 
in the square outside tlic mess-room. As Nr. Longhead advanced, Mr. 
Blue did ditto to meet hint When tiiey hod shaken hands, the officers 
fenned open ranks, facing mwoids, at open mtervols, numheriog alto¬ 
gether eight. A flfer played the air of See the Conquering Hero comos,*’ 
and led the way down the ranks^ the officers bowing severally to Mr. 
BIue*s friend and their guest as be passed them; Mr. Blue conducting 
him in the steps of the solltaiy fifer, who played till they reached the 
mess-room. 


The president in taking lus place, awarded the post of honour on his 
right hand to Mr. Longhead, w o^en having theit respective places 
assigned them. A sergeant now marched in a party, posting two sen¬ 
tries behind the preeidenVs chair. He passed round the table to his left, 
postiug one behind each officer, till he came to the stranger, where, as 
mi, 0*Bouke afterwards remarked, he placed three—one, three d^. 
The sentries’ arms were carried, ^eir bayonets fixed, Mr.* Longhead 
regarding this military movement with mixed astonishment and cu¬ 
riosity. 

The president called to Attention! Draw swords.** (Out flew tho 
blades.) ** Gentlemen, the tuoai honours, * The Crest of m Regiment.* 
Present arms.*’ 

The sentries did so, as laid down by Torrens and others, the officers 
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ported their swords end lowered them, with their pomts meetiue as 
nearly as possible on the centre dish, seeing which Mr. Longhead 
gradually raised his arm, then slowly stretched it out, his hand and fingers 
extended in the direction of the sword-points. The word was given to 
shoulder arms and return swords, and permission granted to the gentle¬ 
men to be seated, and the eentries were dismissed. 

Faith !*’ said Mr. 0*Rouke, in a sort of theatrical aside to his neigh¬ 
bour fiuth I we’re as safe as tlie middle herring iu a barrel of salt fiSi; 
so we are. Did you twig his hand ?'* 

The president presumed tliat Mr. Longhead hod ofleu dined iu the 
Tower, with the Guarda (‘‘No; never.”) With the Life Guards or 
Blues, then ? (Another negative—in fact, it was his first mess dinner.) 
The president expressed tho greatest astonishment. 

Captain O—: « Mr. Longhead, we military men, you see, arc groat 
sticklers for 9ms and ceremonies.*’ 

Ijonghead: “ It must bo very nice, being in tho army.” 

Mr. Bluff: “ Pipeclay*** 

G - resumed: “ On, 8ir,^u honour us poor lobsters quite as well, 

perhaps, in our brown coats, cn? For my part, notliing in my mind like 
tho freedom of tlie city.” 

“ WolV’ said Mr. Bluff, “ what do you think of tho crest of the 9th? 
In their opinion, no regiment has a better.” 

(It was DO more their crest than it was tho bailge of a ticket-porter.) 

Mr. Longhead tigsiu thouglit it veiy nice, an<I wondered how tliey 
could take it about with tliem, and aski^a if they did. 


“ Oh! no,” from G 


“lor it’s always a standing dish,'' 


CimtMa Gimbo remarked, 

« G- " -**, there’s no such tiling as catching you upon the horns of a 
dilemma. Aye, Bluff, wliat do you say?” 

Bluff, to servant: “ Bring bom of ale.” 

G—: “ I say, Gimbo, old fellow, you might just aa well take the 
bull by tho horns at once as speak to old sulky.” 

jiff. Vice: “Order, gentlemen, order; I must have order.” 

It may ho as well to describe iu some measure the style and character 
of tho first mess dinner Mr. Longhead ever sat doTvn to, and how the 
table was set out, not ondtUng to state what this crest was that they were 
all talking about. 

The table had two boxes, placed ouo at each end, for the plates of tho 
president and vice to rest upon, of height proportiouato to their chairs, 
which hod been raised in order to give an imposing and commanding 
position ; the tablecloth was tlie union-jack of Great Britain. Of the 
soup there is nothing particular to state; aud tho names the fish bore from 
their godfethera and godmothers, viz., kingkllp and cabaljdu, were 
deemed, from want of euphony, suffident chokers to a stranger even 
without the bones. The ride dishes, six in number, were highly decorated 
and set off with carved vegetables, pastry, or rico in fentasrie forms; 
those on the near side peaceful; on the off-ride, aud opposite to the 
stranger, warlike. The centre dish on the near aide (a delicate little 
attention in compliment to the etranger) was a model of St. Paul’s in 
pastry and rice. The dome being removed, it was found to contain a fri¬ 
cassee ; flanking it on one side were “ cotelettes d ta Saubistt” surrounded 
by figures of Punch and Shakspeare, a bsllet*girl and Milton; Judy and 
Newton on the other flank. * 
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The p&tei took the form of the court cards> each dbh having a motto; 
the domod building, Don’t rob Peter to pay Paul.’* Fonoh hold a 
little flag whereupon was inscribed, ^ Punch cures the Gout, the Cholic, 
and tlie Phtliislc/’ The King of Spades: 

The hoai7 Majesty of Spadet appears. 

Puts forth one leg to sight rerealed; 

The rest—his many culouPd robe concealed. 

On the further side, in the centre, a tongue seemed to bo licking a 
couple of fowls—it being left to tlie imagination in decide whether from 
relish or afFection. A front of fortifleatiou in rice, with cannon of 
vegetables duly mounted, protected the interesting group. In short, one 
side was aa good as the other in desigx^ &c., aud bo^ not bad when 
taken tntiVfs. 

The top didi was a goose, garnished with two huge black •puddings, 
bearing a liue eacii: ^ 

And fat black>pmtdings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood. 

Mr. Vice was entrusted with the care^ a sucking-pig \ but, ns an in¬ 
ferior in office, was only allowed one line from the same author, Fat 
pig aud gooso itself oppose.” 

The epergne had a truly singular appoarauce; amidst the flowers there 
was a duck, supposed to have retited to roost for the night, whilst two 
Cape crawHsh, for larger than lobsters, wevo represented crawling up its 
branches, as one might imagine the smallest insect in Brobdenag to be 
doing at that very time. 

But what was the centre dish—the regimental crest P ^by, it was 
Botbing more or less than a bull’s head, boiled whole, with the skini hair, 
and horns on. The horns were G feet 8 inches from tip to tip, the points 
covered with gilt paper; the bottoms of two soda water ^ttles made 
large protruding eyes. Jealousy herself (the green-eyed monster”) 
eould not nmtcli them; it must he recorded that to make this dish tidy, 
the skiu was left long enough to bide any unsightly appearance arising 
from the absence of tlie gentleman's stout, neck. The head was sup¬ 
ported on the animal's own four great toes (one can't say petit toes on 
such a scale), after the manner of death's he^ upon marrow bones. 

This opportunity will serve to state that the second course was after 
the manner of the first, perhaps the neatest dbh being calf's foot jelly 
in a well-turned pastry leg and foot 

The diflerent designs were duly explained to Mr. Longhead, who 
prrised the cook’s artistical skill. Champagne was handed round with a 
liberal hand—conversatiou flagged not Mr. Blue had asked his friend if 
he could not detect the sUghtest possible flavour of hippopotamus in the 
p&t4? 

Wasn't Bare—was it really?—veiy nice—certmnly he did thiok 
rather difiereut from a Loudon fdLtc.’* 

G advised him never to refuse a porcupine ham, Gimbo thought a 
praSe • tongue much better, only you could not alu>ag$ get it, while 
3)6 prerideot gave a casting vote in favour of rhinoceros jdly, one got 
on tne frontier. 

, Mr. Longhead enjoyed himself-^iis quesUons were more numerous— 
his answers more free and longer^ eieiy one had^ of course, taken wine 
with the guest 
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Eau-de-Cologne aod lavender water were paraded round when the 
finger-glaseea were put on» O’Booke observing, **How etingy it was of 
the mesamaii that a man eouldnthave Uncture of myrrh at the same time, 
for it was mighty improving to the gnins.^ 

The climax of the scenery had ttow arrived when, following the dessert, 
two hand^barrowiy the last of the properties, were placed against the 
wall, to accommodate such gentlemen as wouldn’t go home till morn¬ 
ing,*’ and then couldn’t of themselves if they wished—at least their pre¬ 
sence was so accounted for to Mr. Longhead. 

The usual loyal toast was proposed by the president and drunk. 
Permission wog pven to Mr. Blue, he rose and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, and gentlomeu,—Words cannot express—1 cannot 
exp. .*s^<—the Bank of England can't express—notes of admiration suffi¬ 
cient wherewith to measure ade^^uately the honour conferred on us this 
day. The Duke of Wellington and the army are thankful for it. The 
ioaU I propose—now, when I suy toasts you will understand there is no 
allusion to roaiting bread at the hre; no, gentlemen, emphatically 1 say 
(and the president will correct me if I am in error), that will come 
by-and-by, with the anchovies. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I give you * The 
ilealth <if Mr. Longhead, coupling therewith the Mercantile Interests of 
England.' (Mudi applause.) Uimlio, you're a shopkeeper. You're 
another, G . Even tlio president himself is a shopkeeper. (^^ Order!” 
from Mr. Vice.) Did not that great soldier, Naix^leon, call us all a 
nation of shopkeepers? And so we must be. No shop!” from Bluff.) 
All this sinks into insigniiioancu when compart nitli a counting-house. 
It was Bonietimes noble, and always honourable. (*' Hear, hear.") He 
would prove it. Had his hearers forgotten their histoiy ? Was it lost 
upon them ? If not, they would surely remember that 

The king was in his counting'houK. counting out liis money. 


And was it not notorious how often the House of Comnious was counted 

out? (G-: ** Was that lioooumhic?**) But tliei^o was another 

Iiouse—not the House of Lords; no, he meant the house of X. and L. 
(Great cheering.) He had that moroiog had a bill cashed at par. 
(Much excitement mixed with Go on T) He now called upon them to 
rise as one man and ^^apport that house. (Evciy one threatened to 
draw bills in thn moruing but Bluff, who said, Don't count chickens 
heforo hatched.”) From the French polish on your boots, |;entleincn, 
to the unicorn's balm, that xnakei lisser ei fixer the very hairs of your 
head, are you not indebted to morchants ? May they long continue to 
transport uiem, as they do us, with joy; and may this arid part of tlie 
globe long continue to receive such tr^spoiis of blisa, unalloyed by 
those transports that make Botany Bay—a—a sheer hulk. (Cheers.) 
Mr. President, nur guest has been reared in the lap and cradle of com¬ 
merce, and he doee (hatlady credit; liU dwelling-place. like John Gilpin, 
the * resort and mart of all the eartb,' as Borneo says. Our distinguished 
guest, like Moses—I do not mean the one in the bulrushes, but, gentlemen, 
1 allude to the Vicar of Winfield's son, who began hit career early, and 
was a dealer in horses and gross spectacles (a sod spectacle for his 
anxious parent, doubtless). Mr. Longhead, junior, will never so treat Mr* 
LonghcM, senior* His very name is guarantee suffident. (*'Bravol*') 
What are the merc^ts of Damascus, of Bagdad, or even the Merchant 

xou* wo. cccLXTia. 2 f 

» 
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at Vonice himself, when compared mth. those of Englaod. ('‘Hear/' 
from Mr. Longhead.) The latter made fuss enough in sharpening his knife $ 
but I assert-—1 dare to say, feariessly, boldly, and irithout dr^ of con¬ 
tradiction, and in the broad face of day, too, if reqidrite—that it is just 
probable his knife had the Sheffield mark upon it. (Applause.) (jen* 
tiemen, I again remind yon of your glory as shopkeepers. Before us 
stands the scion of a leading London orm. Forg^ not ^at London is 
the harbour, basin, and dock of all trades, Bare one*—the elare trade. 
(“ Shame, shame,” from the president, not of the ITnited States.) 6en« 
tiemen, let tis drink ‘ The H^th of Mr. Longhead, and the Mercantile 
Interests of England.’ ” 

Vehement a^ long-continued cheers greeted Mr. Blue as he sat down, 
re^ thirs^. 

’tht toast was drunk with three times three, and one cheer more. 

Mr. Longhead rose—cries of ^ Hear,” taps of the table, ** Silence,* 
“ Ham,” ^eers, and “ no two of them alike, and every one diflfereot* 
(as the showman says), emphatically marked his rising. 

Mr. Longhead thus addressed his hosts: 

“ Gentlemen, unaccustomed as I am to nublic speaking—I thank you 
all, and that gentleman, for proposing the honour of driving my health 
—I am sure—and I wish yfv. X. or my father (a pause). (Cheers, and 
cries of “Glad to see them.”) I am sure it's very nice in the army; 
but mamma wouldn’t let me, though Tm tall enough, because 
iuppose—I—I mean Tm an only son—though I've got listen though”— 
(here the two junior ensigns offered to marry them, and dcrilish glad to 
do it). “ 1 beg to thank you for the honour—and I am very much obliged 
-^nd here’s to all your healths in return—and f wish you many happy 
returns—and I drink your healths.” (Thunders of applause.) Mr. Long¬ 
head^ did not immediately resume bis scat, bis neigl^ur, Giinbo, having 
pushed his chur quietly back out of his way—and the epeaher was very 
nearly brought to “ the floor of tJifi I louse.^ 

The wine circulated freely in medium between the Frerident and Vice. 
Mr. Longhead declined singing. O’Rouke said he would cudeavour to 
make him some amends for not having seen the Hottentots hanged that 
morning, and sang “ The Night before lAiry was stretched.” Gimbo 
delivered a stave conccrDing the “Convomtion 'twixt the Monument 
and St. Pa\il*sand the I^wriden^ “ V^appiog Old Stairsboth in 
oomplimant to the stranger’s place of nativity. 

Various were the topics discussed—Joe Miller and Baron Munchausen 
being taken as models. Marvellous were the e:^(nta in love, war, mid* 
night adventures, and police offices. But “ Giinbo and G the . 

prindpal narratm, dwelt mostly on stories of wild beasis; amongst 
others, that lions had been seen to crack Buriiinen's, Hottentots’, and 
Kaffirs' heads in their jaws, like Iiaael-nuts, merely eating the brains, 
having dined already heartily on Boors’ vrows, who were always fat and 
round, lika pigs at au agricultural show. One day, a man pnnuing an 
dephwt'in marshy gitnmd, fell into the ^le mode by his leg, and 
there stuck feat, tiQ the dephant genero^y returned wrapped his 
trank round him, and pulled mm out vrith a phlop, like s cotk from a 
jriager-beer bottle; upon wbkh OHouke remarked it was a pity a fox 
ffidn't happen to pass, or he might have brushed hii clothes. 

Whilst ipcdcicig of shootbg, the story a certain gallant colonel tells of 
Us own prowess in C^lon was introdum} ris., tiiat was canterbg 
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ftlon^ one a snipe g;ot up; he fired^ down fell the snipe i the report 
disturbed an elephant (before unobserred hy him) from some reeds; be 
fired his other barrel | the huge animal tottered for some distaDC€^ then 
fell dead; upon examination he found he had killed tlie snipe with a 
ballf and elephant with Atpe shot! * 

Without disparagement to Ae ^^ove, G* ■ , in conclusion, Narrated 

the following occurrence which had actually taken place but a few days 
jmxiously on the frontier, he being one of the party: Lieutenant* 
Colonel C ■ Captain A—, and G —— with some soldiers of the 
7th, were advancing courageously, and with cool determination keeping 
their eyes steadily fixed upon two lions. When within a few paces 
of them, and about to fire, the lions growled and eyed their foes in 
retui.h end prepared to spring from where they lay couched on the grass* 
At that moment a private of the 7th called out to his neighbour, ^ A^gh! 
CorporalJoice, do lions ate grass?* Such a question, at sucli a time, was 
too much for Captaiu A — —, and nearly cost him bis life—be missed. 
The lion was upon him in a miuutc. TJiat Hon was shot over his body.” 

Mr. Longhead was delighted with these stories, and asked if there w as 
any shooting near that he could get. Mr. Blue smd: ** Oh, dear, yos; 
hut you must be there very, very early in the morning, as soon us it is 
light.” And ho described situation so uduutcly tliat Mr. Longhead, 
w^ had already been ten days in Cape Town, found it out without any 
difficulty a few mornings afterwards; aod, as he himself sud, when telling 
what happened confidentially to Blue some time after the occurrence: 

** You remember you told mo that it was the ourly bud who got the 
worm, and if I was early I might meet tho birds come down from the 
mountains for that purpose. Well, I went oarlv, and saw nothing for some 
time, till at last 1 discovered a bcauriful bird iu a suiall enclosure; and 
you told me, you know, not to load with a boll; tluit small shot would 
do. Well, I popped my guii through the railings and took a long min; 
l*m sure I shouldn’t have missed liim, when, what do you think ? uu old 
gentleman—I'm sure it was a gentlctuao,—do you know who it could bo? 
^soiled ont to me, ' llilica, young man! what are you doing there ?' I 
told him some of tlio officers luul said I might come out to shoot there. 
‘Oh! 1 see,* smd the gentleman, ^ you have been made the subject of 
some hoax; but go homv. nowand 1 wcut, but I don't think he looked 
much to see wbe^er I did or not.*’ 

The place was Government Gardens; the bird was a pet Kaffir crano; 
and the gentleman was his Excellency the Governor Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban. 

Tho simple tezm ‘‘ gentleman,” as applied to Sir Bonjamin D*Urban, 
seems, iuiiei, inadequate; bis name tempts a fuller description, for he 
outstripped the measure of a t erm so common* An accomplished scholar 
and a good linguist; upright and honourable; a noble, gallant, brave, aud 
dlstinguisbed soldier; poasesriog great discernment, a generous feel¬ 
ing a^ Christian h^rt; all tins and more that was good, togotlier with 
ci^teen yean* eiqierieuce in the capacity of ruler, should render such a 
one, as io truth he was, ‘‘ th%iiiark and glass, copy and book,*’ that ought 
to fashion and model the governor of the Ciq>e of Good Hope. 

Soon after the burlesque dinner had taken place, the Kamrs broke out» 
True, the conquering and expulsion of the ooetile tribes could add but 
little to the glory of nim who was quartennaster-general to Lord BeM- 
ford in the never-to«be forgotten Peninsular war; the am that tingle* 

2f 2 
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handed engaged and iriuniphed over three of the enemVi trooperB, was 
there imlikely to reap freah laorels with the a word* Jaiamarlc^ writing 
of cavalry, pointa outi that an officer to lead is eveiythiag; then he 
citep Sir Benjamin D^Urban at Salamanca^ when in command of the 
Portuguese cavalry. But justice to the colony was tempered with mercy 
to the vanquished; his military eye at once saw (and who that ever 
saw that mntier boundary can set up a different opinion?^ that the 
Fish River bouodaiy only tempted to crime. On their side it was the 
best possible stronghold for concealment and the assembling of masses 
of their people. In eatent, its serpentine windings occupied about 
ninety miles, and in depth about thiee. So preripiiate are its hills, 
as to take half a day in the descent of one and the out-topping of its 
fellow. The belt of country, thickly clothed in bush,*’ is passable 
only through the knowledge of the p^hs made by elephants, its oldest 
inhabitants. The Kaffirs took all advantages of a boundary so strong for 
them, 80 weak for the colonists. In detadied small parties they crossed 
the numerous fords, doing their work upon isolated farms; the firebrand 
or the assegai were uiei as occasion offered, and the incendiaries, 
murderers, or plunderers, with their treasures of stolen cattle, found pro¬ 
tection upon crossing the river. 

The hostile Kaffirs expelled beyond the Kei, that river was proclaimed 
tho boundary of the colony, miereiu was the mercy ? wherein the ex¬ 
pediency and prudence? It was merciful in this-^that the tribes, liitherto 
oppress^ ana crowded, should have the space in the rear of the Kot 
allotted to them for occupancy. The disaffected to the colonial cause, 
deprived of their stronghold, would sink the temptation for plunder in the 
certainty of detection and punishment, the country being open. Should 
they be able, even stealthily, to pass to the rear, the hope of passing tho 
plunder (cattle^the bait that so allures and tempts them) between the 
proposed military posts—which patrols and signals linked in one chain 
•—was lost to them—annihilated and cutoff. It was expedient, then, in 
that it released tho overpopulated country in the rear; and prudent, in 
the hope that this generoiis extension to them of territory would, coupled 
with their intercourse with the sojourners in the new locality, gradually 
ally and tie them in one general interest with the colonists. Herein lay 
Sir Benjamin D*Urban's discemment. He took the country—justly 
forfeited—not from cupidity and desire of aggrandisement in grasping 
at colonial extension of territory, but to relieve the oppressed, and form 
the base of lasting peace 2 

The Weeleyan missionaries and their families, at their own entreaty, 
were at an early period rescued from Kaffir atroaties and placed under 
colonial protection. E^ght thousand Fingoes (ioclusive of tnen, women, 
and children) were emancipated. Treated like dogs, and spoken of as 
such, the Kaffir spat on the ground when be pronounqe^ the name. Not 
unfrequeotly, if tho chief's cow did not produce a calf, or if the millet or 
pumpkin crop was blighted, was the wretched Fingoe accused of witch¬ 
craft. Pomted at as the worker of the evil, he was taken to a steep kloof, 
east down it, and his body dashed to pieces. 

Plenty will assert the fact, but why bu no one dared to write it, that 
to the tn^e^erefics of the London mksiontriei in no small measure may 
be traced m source of the etream of blood so often poured out there, and 
the draining of the coffers at home. 

The Colomal Secretary o! that period dept in his office, as Knicker- 
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booker’s Doubter did over ike affurs of New Amsterdam; bat the Under¬ 
secretary, with Dr. and a few of the same sect, roused him up, and 

pointed out to him two words in the prodamadon of Sir Benjamin 
DUrban: those wor^ yfert^irreclaimabU savages. Ob! dregful! 
What a governor! He knew Dothiog—‘Was totally misinformed! The 
Kaffirs had been cruelly treated; the colonists and the governor were the 
aggressors. Only fancy, why, of course, the Kaffirs were converted 
C'Arii^tans, and should be treated as people of education quite equal to 
the white man. Had they not been preaching to them since 1814? 
Then it must be so, or what would in future be believed of the annual 
strides, and the vast numbers of converts Christianity was making, and 
had niftdo? Ohl they must convince them of it in London! Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban was removed from the government; they knew 
colonial politics far the best; had they not dabbled in them at all times 
for years and years before became out? And so they scat homo to h>OQ- 
don a^rwards four or live converted Kaffirs, well crammed, as specimens, 
knowing how easy John Bull is to be gulled; and knowiug, in th^r hearts, 
about one score in all Kaffirland was as many as they could boast oft 

The Church had better not meddle in afWrs of State. If some Indus* 
trious and hungry spider in the Colonial Office were just to swallow 
those ^ats, perhaps the noble lord at tho head of affidrs there may bo 
induced to adopt the boundary and policy of Sir Benjanun D’Urban. 

All this is dry work; so buck to tho mess-table, and a glass of wine 
with Mr. Longhead. G called out to Mr. Blue and said, 

Blue, I don’t think your friend would inuch relish being charged by 
a rhinoceros.” 

Blue: ** Mr. President, I ap|>eal toyou; my friend is insulted.” 

The President rose and said, 

It appears to me there is but one way of settling this affair. lu a 
csso 60 gross as this, it would be most unbecoming in G* * to offer an 
apology, and os to your accepting it, Blue, it is quite out of the question. 
Mr, Vice, ring the bell.** 

The bell was rung, and the mess wmter answerc<l it. 

The president want<^ you.” 

The B^sident: ** Bring up coffee and pistols for two. 
heard the order, gentleiueu. Do you abide by my deuision? 
report the affiiir to the colonel in the morning?” 

G and Blue botli bowed to tlie president 

The mess waiter returned, brin^g with him, on a large silver salver^ 
two cups of coffee and a brace of pistola 

Are you sure,” inquired the Prerident, that they are carefully 
loaded?” 

Yes, sir; the drum-major loaded them himself.” 

Gentlemen, take your coffee whilst Mr. Vice measures out twelve 
napkins; it will steady your hands.*’ 

The ground was measured out, and the principals posted. 

Tlie nistols being handed to them hy Mr. Vice, Mr. Longhead im* 
plorod tnem not to proceed. He did not in the least mind what had been 
said of him, and the tears literally Riled his eyes. 

The president whispered eonddentially, that most likely only one of 
them would be killed; aiid if they did not fight, they would both be 
obliged to leave the service. , 


You haVe 
Or shaU I 
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**‘GentIemeti| you will observe me drink this glass of claret; I shalt 
do it slowly; you wOl fire the instant I turn up the heel tap.*' 

They fired together. The pistols haring oeen hearily loaded with 
powder, one of the mess servants, posted outside for that purpose, break* 
iog a pane of glass in the window belund Blue, as if the bullet had 
passed through. 

Blue said it was yery near, bnt he was not yet satisfied. Bnt the 
prayers, entreaties, and anguish poor Mi, Longhead prevailed with the 
president, who bade the combatants shake hands; and, sending out the 
pistols, he ordered a glass of hot brandy*and*water and a cigar for each 
of (hem, aud bade theru sit together. 

The excitement of the above acene and the pepper in the aonp at 
lost overcame Mr. Longhead, and he sank into a deep and heavy smp. 
How was he to be got liome ? How fortuciato the hand-barrows had 
been brought! They rolled liim into one of them, Gimbo, G *■, 
the president, and Blue acting as bearers. Their arms began to feel 
fatigued with so weighty a bumen, and, singularly enough, they put the 
barrow down to rest just where one of those tiny streams came down the 
Heirengracht; and bearers saw the watet^s gradual rise, till over¬ 
flowing the dam the upper part of bis stout legs liad formed, a pretty 
little waterfall was formed on the other side. 

G—^ remarked, If he had a lieodaeln* in the moming, it would be 
an awful one, judging by the buo of i)ie head itJK^If.** 

Blue said, He could jirove, from Pope, that be was sober now, tliougli 
lie might have been drunk before the cloth was off, 

For shallow draughts Intoxicate the brain, 

Aud drinking Unsviy sobers us agoing 

and that last tumbler of brandy*and-water was a stiff one.** 

The President proposed, Instead of chopping logic at that hour of 
the moroing, they should proceed,** which was accordingly done. 

The barrow being removed from under the ** tllustrioas stranger,** he 
was left on the steps of the house of X. and L., where Blue first made 
his acquaintance; all the bearers hut one ran off, taking with them the 
h&nd-btrrow. Blue rang the bell riolently, then ensconced himself 
behind a tree till he saw the door opened, aud then ran offi Thus ended 
Mr. Longhead's first night at mess. 

The acquaintance of Mr. Longhead, thus singularly begun, was not 
dropped. On the contrary, being a thoroughly good-tempered, good- 
natured fellow, apologies were made to him; his second and subsequent 
mess dinners were strikiugly unlike the first. No one afterwards enjoyed 
, the story more than hims^f, and never more was trick of any kind played 
upon Mm. 

The smoke firom Mr. Longhead’s cigar often rose ur peace with that of 
^ the officers who occupied the guard-room benches in Government Gardens, 
and, min glin g in contentod unison, was at length gradually dispersed. 
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THE LATE TAR. EDWARD BAINES.* 

We£K the current of pablic opinion wad setUng tbe moct siitmglj in 
favour of emigration, aa the only meaoi of leaving a fair field for the 
ezertiona of thoae who might rem^ behiQd» there were many who 
thought that there was still scarcely a walk of life, however crowded, i& 
which success could not be commixed at home by any odo who, to a 
&ir amount of talent, merely added honesty and inaustiy. 

In one of his Raflections, made without much exercise of that faculty, 
Dr. Armstrong asserts that a moderate degree of discretion and judg* 
ment, with & help of a very slight education, are sufiident to qualify 
almost any man to succeed in anything. The late Mr. Murray, of 
Aioemarle’Street, used to say that, in the present state of society, impu» 
dence seemed to be an important requisite; and lie mentioned instances, 
even amongst authors, of its having done a good deal. It must be ad* 
mitted, however, that, to the achievement of a fortunate career, tluee 
elements arc necessary~the will, the power, and an occasion. One oc¬ 
casion, at least, occurs in the life of cvciy mao, even if be Imve not the 
means of creating it for himself by the exertion of ius will and power; 
and, in the science of sclf-advaucemont, the latter qualities do not imply 
more than an average amount of mental vigour and a firm resolve. 
The author of lAvongro*^ relies entirely upon ^^iron jiorseverancc i** 
without which, bo thinks, that all tlic aJvautigcs of time and circum¬ 
stance arc of little avail.” 

A very accomplislicd whist-player, being asked if he tliought tbe 
game to which ho was devoted required much intellect, 1 do not know,” 
he said, what amount of intellect it may require, but I am certmn, at 
least, Uiat all the mind a ninn possesses must be cn to it for the time.’* 
And this is equally true of self-advancement. The object to be attained 
being once d^nco, none else must be allowed to disturb the attention or 
to occupy the thouglits. If it be wealth, there must be no dallying in 
'Hhc pleasant paths of poesy;'* no yiclifing to the blaudishnicnts of re¬ 
finement and of taste; and, even in pursuiug tbe one straight line, the 
cry must be confinually, Forward.” 

It is true that on eminent nttUionaire of the present day, at a very 
early period of bis career, professed to be a lovor of the fine arts; but as 
he could haggle witli a painter for hicludiog a frame in tlie price to be pmd 
for a portrait, there was little fear of his admiration leading him into any 
dangerous excess of fondness. This was idinply an afiectafion. He had 
other objects of ambitioD, but he was content to see them realised in his 
children; and his own faculties were devoted entirely to the acquisition ot 
wealth and of the distinctioii it conferred. Of tbe perilous ^urements 
of an antagoiustic nursmt we have an example in the elder Roscoe, wh<^ 
suiTounddd by all the seductions of literature and art, and in 

the study of the middle ages, was unaware of an approaching revolsioB 
in his own, till it had involved hin^ as a banker, in iirecovertble nul 
R is was, indeed, a total instance of divided regards. The cherished 
eobemes of self-advaaceme&t, which hod been luccessfully pursued Ibr 
yean, were at once oveit^wn; and a residence that, while its gifted 

• of Edward Bainea, Ute H.?. fbr tlie Borough of Leeds. By his Bon, 
Edward Bdaea author of ^ Tbe Bieiorj of tbe Cotton Manufretnre.” ^London: 
Longman aod Co« 
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poMesaor diffused his own hef pio^ on al! arouad him, was approaehed 
aa a paradise, he was himselt obliged to leave /or ever. We^th is a 
jealous mistress) she may sometimes jilt the eager, but she always seorns 
the iodifrerent. When we hear of a member taking his seat in parlia* 
meat with a princely fortune, who began Ufo as a clerk with eighty 
pounds a year, w*o have no dilRculty in imagining the path through 
which hia course was run. 

But we need not condne ourselves to examples so eminent as these. 
Whether the object to be gained be a million or a hundred pounds; 
whether it be w^th, distinction, or competence, the same principle will 
apply, and the one rule can never be departed from. 

we have seen, and she is still not very old, a gatherer of water^cresses, 
who liolds a single mortgage for thirteen hundred pounds, and who gave 
five hundred pounds to her only daughter as a marriage portion; and all 
this—and more—was the produce of her humble vocation. At iun-rise 
she was by the running brook, and a walk of some miles brought her to 
tlie neighbouring town by tlie time its less malinal inhabitants were ready 
fur their morning meal Her sunburnt and toilworn appearance induced 
the careless visitors of a fashionable watering-place to^ve her soroetliing 
in addition to the price of her wares, and prudence and rigid economy did 
tl e rest. 

At a recent sale of land in one of the midland counties, the persons 
wlm approached nearest to the reserved bidding of twenty-five thousand 
pounds, were a returned convict, who by foresight and industry had 
realised more thaa double that amount; and an individual who was re¬ 
membered by many of those present as a labourer at fifteen shillings 
a week. 

The higher and happier instances of self-advance meat arc such ns we 
find recorded in the volume before us. In the career of Mr. Edward 
Bmnes, of Leeds, we see a combination of fortunate circumstances; yet 
they would have been unavailing if they had not been accompanied by 
the self-denial and perseverance which leih to his eminent success. No 
man can be more safely held up as a model. Urilliant achievements/' 
says his biographer, can be imitated by fewbut ** an example of energy, 
prudeoce, and integrity in business, of earnest patriotism in a political 
career, of benevolent seal for all social improvement, of the qualities that 
adorn society and sweeten domestic life, displayed from early youth with 
increasing lustre to advanced age, is one which every man may study 
with advantage/' 

Hia biographer shows some scattered records of the family through 
nearly two centuries; and it is possible that many of those who have 
again risen from the people may have had ancestors graced by nobility or 
wealth, from whom all traces of descent have been lost; but the honours 
they have themselvca acquired eclipse the adventitioiis splendours of an* 
cestiy. Mr. Baines’s father was an exciseman. After nis marriage he 
‘engaged in buriness as a grocer, at Preston, but not being a freeman of 
that andent borough, he was fined and harassed by the coiporation, and 
oUimatel^ formed a partoership with a penon carrying on busioesi as a 
c<Hton-spioDcr and manufacturer in the neighbouring village of Britulle, 
himself still residing m Pmtoo, where he acted as a land agent, and aa 
steward for Earl Derby's property in its nei^ibouriiood. **His cir* 
enmitances,'' we are told, ** were easy, but he had not much to vere/' 
Edward, Us diitinguisbed son, was born ziear Pmton, In 1774# Of his 
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•cbool days it is snilideTit to notice tliat he was at the ftwe eramToar 
school of Hawkihead with Wordsworth, and that it was predicts of him 
hy his master that he would either be a great man or be hanged. From 
a very early period he seems to hare determined that the first of these 
alternatives should be realised. He chose for himself the only pursuit of 
an intellectual character which was within his reach, and, when rather 
more than sixteen years old, was ap^rendeed to Mr. Thomas Walker, a 
printer and publisher at Preston. From this moment evei^thing seems 
to have worked favourably for his destined career. When ho was about 
nineteen Mr. Walker published a newspaper^ and though it was continued 
for twelve months only, this was sufficiently long to initiate young Baines 
in the mysteries of editorship, and prepare him for his ultimate pursuit. 
Or its discontinuance the work of the office fell off. and as he was do* 
siroua of finding a situadon where there would be greater scope for bis 
improvement, he was recommended by an acquaintance—an intelligent 
travelliug bookseller—to try the office of the Leeiis Mtreury, To Leeds 
his inquiries and intentions were now directed. Mr. Walker gave up his 
apprendee’s indentures, and, in 1795, leaving his native town, ho set out 
to seek hie fortune. This was the event upon which his Future depended; 
it was that turn of the tide of which so tow take advantage, and to the 
neglect of which most of our failures are to be attributed. Uo went to 
Loms with a fixed determination that it should be the stage where a life 
of honest labour should (as far as it depended upon himself) on to 

fortune,'* 

There was at that dme,** says his biogmplier, ** no public conveyance 
on the direct route from Preston to I^cds, and tlie journey .by coach 
through Mancliestcr would Itave occujiietl two days. The frugal appren* 
dee, stout of heart and limb, perfomicd the joumev on foot, with his 
bundle on his arm. A friend accompanied him to Clithero, but he 
crossed the hills into Yorkshire with no companion but his stoiF, and all 
his worldly'wealth in his pocket. Wayworn he entered the town of 
Leeds, ana, finding the shop of Messrs. Binos and Brown, ho inquired if 
they had room for an apprentice to finish his droe. Tiie stranger waa 
carelessly referred to tne foreman; and, at he entered the ilercurif 
office, he internallf/ resolced that, y'ke should obtain admittance there, 
he would never leave it," In six years he became its proprietor, and it 
was the instrument of his great success. 

He came to Leeds a poor wandering apprendcc. He was its repre¬ 
sentative in parliament, and one of the most honoured and respected of 
its magistrates. This is not the romance of biography, but it may fur¬ 
nish materials for something higher. We live in an age when a redun¬ 
dant popalation is pointed out as one of our greatest evils. A productive 
population cannot'well be redundant, for the producer is also a profitable 
consumer; but the people of a country like ours can only 'live by the 
sweat of the brow; and when the classes which prefer a life of fraud and* 
idleness ^ steaify industry, increase, dien, and then only, can the popa- 
ladon become redundant. There is great value, then, in such an example 
as the life of Mr. Baines affords us. By its successful results, and by its 
beauty as a moral picture, it encourages the qualities which must save ui^ 
as a nation, from some of tbe elements of* confusion and decay by which 
we are luzrounded. 

He has* been compared to Franklin, and was s^ to have expreiaed, 
even in boyhood, his ambition to follow the example of tiie graat 
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American prioter and patriot There were manjr point! of resemblance 
both in their mental character and personal history,” To the rigour and 
originality of Franklin*! mind Mr. Baines could make no claim; but in 
usefulness and in virtue his coone was similar, and his virtue was hallowed 
by tlie influences of religion. 

The secrets of his succeM were energy in bnriness, great resolution and 
perseverance in abstrining irom expense, and a firm discottragement of 
artificial wants. He always draok water; he never smoked; he took no 
snuif; he never frequented either theatre or tavern; but the pure joys 
of domestic life, the pleasures of industry, and the satisfaction of doing 
good, combined to make him as happy as he was useful.'* These are 

virtues too often despised by the young and ardent,** but those who 
would have his success must em^oy the same means to obtain it. 

One of the great peculiarities uf his character, and one of the most 
valuable, was, that he allowed no other pursuit to interfere till hii prinripal 
object was attainetL The exercise of his intellectual faculties, as a.sniter, 
was fortunately an aid and not a hindrance to the business in which he 
was engaged; but he had also that talent for public affurs, and that de* 
sire to t^e part in them, by winch the fortunes and success of many 
men have been seriously damaged; and his abstaining from time till 
his position was secured beyond the reach of any ontinary reverses, 
was a remarkable instance of finnooss and resolutiom 

As a member of the House of Commons, he showed the same qualities 
as in private life. Ho laboured Incessantly; he rarely spoke without 
giving valuable information as to facts; he devoted himself conscien¬ 
tiously to his duties. During the few years tlmt he survived bis retire¬ 
ment from parliament he em^oyed himself as a guardian—not after the 
manner of on ancient churchwaraeo, but truly as a guardian of the poor; 
and, after a life of osefuluess and happiness, prolonged to his seventy- 
fifth year, he died on the flrd of August, 1848. ^ 

Now, we have thus dwelt up<Ri the qualities which insure success, even 
m the present state of England, because we see anything but good in 
the indiscriminato encouragement of emigration, in many instances it 
is merely what a popular writer calls “a blind rush from known 
trouUes at home to more prinful hardships to be diMovered abroad.” 
If foreign countries are wOliiig to take from us the idle and vicious of 
our population, we can have no objection that they should remove to 
a distsjice, rather than make us the witoeasea of their sufbrings. 
In a country where labour is scarce, some of them may find employ¬ 
ment who would not find it here; but their vices, tnw follies, and 
their incapacity, will ultimately bear them down; and, carrying such 
additional weights, they must be distanced in the race of competition 
aweax there. The wiser policy is to prevent their inerease by a better 
system of religious and mduitrial education. Jn the mean time, tiiey 
are no loss to tiie country which tiiey leave; but to the more valuable, 
vrimare ^spoeed to labour with the hand or with the mtnd^and who 
merely look to foreign lands as offering a fairer fidd than E^land for 
ihrir ezertioos, we would recommend a careful study of the of 

^ward Brines,” and that they should ranain contentedly at home, 
niey may not attain distiDcti<m, but they have the power of aecoxing a 
happy competenee. Our own love of country is to great that we do not 
like to see a good mm leeve xi. 
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Ceapteb XX. 

KR. JOLLY OEEEK COMES OUT IS A NEW CnABACTEB. 

Thebe are few things in this vorid that encourage good fellowship 
m re than broiled bones and brandy-and-watery cspeciaHy when served 
up as a suecedaneum to a dinner-party, at which, in spite of the best iu- 
tentioDi, there hai been more or less of restraint. That something like 
^ine had prevailed amongst his guests at lilackwall was apparent even 
to the hasy perceptions of Mr. Jolly Green, tliough, such was his reliance 
on bis own judgment, ho never for a moment imagined that the cause lay 
with himself. lie had tried the experiment of mixing oil and water, and 
if tlie particles foiled to unite, the fault, he felt sum, was theirs, not ]iis» 

But, in adioaming to The Three Rumniers*' in the llaymarket, there 
was no likelihood that the unity of purpose, which ought to characterise 
all social mecrings, would be disturb. Mr. Joll^ Green, in the pursuit 
of his well-oonsidcred object, was bent on humouring the designs of his 
new acquiUQtances, and they, on their port, were quite willing to give him 
every encouragetnent. 

We have said that Mr. Green was accompanied to “ The Three Rum¬ 
mers*’ by the distinguished French gcntlcmou who liad been his guests at 

4 inner; but wo niu.^t qualify this statement by observing that the VI- 
onite de Pigarreau, who had metal more attractive iu Belgravia, took 
leave of the party in the street, after having fully satisfied himself, in a 
brief conversation with Messieurs Cancalon and GoAjuet, that those gen¬ 
tlemen belonged to a class with whose views ho entirely syjupathised. It 
was, therefore, with only these two, whom we may as well call by tlieir 
proper names of Vcntrcbleu and Paradis, tliat Mr. Green proposed to 
nnbb tho evening. 

** Well, Musseors,” said he, os eoou as the orders which lie gave the 
wmter, on entering, bad been attcuded well. Musscers, I hope when 

you return to your native country you will rc^iort favourably of your 
leoeption in England.’’ 

Monueur Ventrebleu, who vras a very fat man, laid his hand on the pit 
of his stomach, which was as near as he could get to the place beneath 
which his heart was supposed to beat, and, tumiug up the whites of his 
eyes, exclaimed, Superbe!” 

When a Frenchman has once uttered this expressive word, he seems to 
think there is no necessity for sajdng anytoiiig more; and Monsieur 
Ventrebleu, having satisfied his conscience d la which is not 

saying very much^took a long pull at his brajidy-and-water, and re* 
mainrf sUent 

But Monsieur Fantdii, wbo was of a more ardent, inflammable, nd 
eadtable nature, bounded from his dirir, like a paicbed pea, voei&imting, 
Je demande la parole,** as if he really did belong to the > Assrably m 
which he pretended to be a member. 
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L*bonorable preopioant,’* he fiaid» fixing his sinister eye on Mr. 
Green« ond taking a minute surrey of the coifee^room with other-~ 
^^rhonorablepreopinant vient de lacher le mot ‘ soperbe/^pour cx^rimer 
la reconnaissance qui jaillit de son c<eur ! Sent 1 ntais il est des circon* 
stances qui exigent une declaration plus ctendue, uq aveu plus rigoureuse- 
ment exact, et j*e8pere qu'il me sera permit de dire que nous visons main- 
tenant a cette question IsL” Here the honourable orator^ observing still 
the traditions of the Assembly, took a sip from his tumbler, and resumed : 
** Voil^ pourquoi j’ai rhonueur de proposer uo amendement it la proposition 
de mon estimable colic gue. 11 so borne, en eilbt, k la substitution d*un 
mot dans son discours $ uiais quand ou se rappelle quo Thonorable pr£- 
opinant n’aprononc^ qu\mscul mot, cel ut quo j’aieu rhonneurd'indiquer 
—on vorra dc suite qu'il n'est pus dans mon intention d*accab1or cette 
WsuDion de details inutiles, iii de prolouger un debat ^pineux. Mon 
excellent ami a voutu caracterisor not re nccueil hospitalicr par une ex¬ 
pression significative, qui va loin, sans doute,—mais-^selon moi—pas 
assez loiu ! Au lieu do dire ‘auperbc,*~je desire substltucr la phrase 
‘ magnifique.’ ** 

Monsieur Paradis gave so much exprei^ion to this word, and dashed his 
fist on the table, ns he pronounced i^ with so much energy, that had he 
actually boon in the French Chamber he must assuredly have reaped the 
congratulations of his |>arty in descending from the tribune—Just as Mon¬ 
sieur Thiers, or any other French orator of note does, after verbalinant 
for an hour, and then winding up with soitio thundering clap*trapi Its 
eSect, however, at The Tlirec Hummers," was only to bring in the 
waiter in a hurry, under the irapressi<ni, as he said at the bar, that them 
forrioers was a tcarin’ each other’s eyes out." But whet^he saw the stolid 
aspect of Mr. Green, obscrvetl the contentment depicted on the placid 
countenance of Monsieur Vcntrcblcn, and noticed tliat Monsieur Puradi^ 
finished hia grogs" and then quietly resumed his 6eat,~he changed hie 
intention of calling for the police, and merely inquired if “ the gents was 
ready for the broiled boues,’^ and w hether they would ** prefer" any stout 
with it, no other object of preference being stated, though, for tho 
sake of the wmter, in an elocutionary point of view, we venture to suggest 
that he meant to imply more bratidy-and-water." Mr. Green under¬ 
stood the question in this sense, and—to use the words of a distinguished 
melo-dramatist—the batiquet was served" with all the requisite accom¬ 
paniments. It now became time for our wily friend to begin to feel his 
way in the affair which had induced him to seek the society of Messieurs 
PMdis and Ventrebleu, and lie accordingly broke ground after his usual 
circumspect fashion. 

About that house, opposite to the Whaf s-his-oame, you know,"—here 
he winked and pointed over his shoulder, as much as to say, Catcli me 
committing myself**—Isay,—about you know wliat, when do you mean 
to ^t in ?” 

Mr. Greenes hierc^yphics were, in the abstract, not much more intoU 
liable to Monsieur Paradis than the speech of that gentleman had been 
to Mr. Green, but the pantomime performed by the latter, the intuitive 
perception! of the Frenchman, ana one or two words which he caught, 
were sufficient to enlighten him as to bis host’s meaning. 

** 3Iais nous avons dqk pris poiseision," he replied; we got in to-day 
before we came ont^—lee^ We it de street-door key 1" 
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And, fo saying, Monsieur Paradis pulled out tbe iron passport and 
peeped at Mr. Greeu through the wards, vith a very knowing expression 
of oouQtenauce. 

But you can’t live there till you’ve got your straps!’ ” pursued Hr. 
‘Green, with the astuteness of an inquhntor or an Old Bailey lawyer. 

Traps I" inquired Monsieur Paradis,—what traps? Que veut*it 
done,” be muttered aside to his companion, ** avee ses pieges?” 

Furniture, you know,—beds, tid>les, and chairs, aod all that sort of 
thing.” • 

“ Oh! quaut h ^a,” replied Paradis, smiling,—very little does for 
us at present. BientAt nous allons tneubler et avec luxe, dam, out—avec 
luxe, vous comprenei! Nous autres represents nts, nnui savons k quoi 
nous entenirl Old soldiers. Monsieur Grin, coucher ^ la belle etoile,— 
sleep on the planks, under the sUurcase, wherever you pies sc, but, avant 
tout, keep our eyes on the valuable personal property we carry in.’^ 

And a sharp look*out on what you carry away, too,” said 31r. Green, 
rignificantly. 

Monsieur Vcntrebleu, who had been listening attentively to this brief 
dialogue, seemed somewhat disturbnd at this remark, and looked round 
him rather anxiously, but percoivitig no one in the room besides thorn* 
selves, he said, in a low voice to Im friend. 

Monsieur parle avee mysti^ro. Foie qu’il te donne le mot de son 
inigme 1” 

** £to porter! carry away!” reiterated Paradis. “ What you shall 
mean 7” 

“ I’m up to a thing or two,” returned the now exhilarated Mr, Green, 
growing bolder as he advanced. “ I know your dodge!” 

Diablo!” ejaculated Paradis; ”wbat you know, butor!—that is to 
say, my dear Sore?” 

• know” replied Hr. Green, edpng his chair closer to the table, 
and Icauiog forward with a confidcntiulair—1 know your plans. You’re 
going to prig the Koh*i-noor. Dig a hole, bey? Go at it, like moles, 
underground.” 

“ Sacr^ nom——” began Paradis, grinding his teeth ; but Veutrebleu 
cut short the unfinished oath : 

“Qu’est ce qull dit, le rupinT^ 

retorted the other; ra pour le rupinl il a I’alr d’une 

serinette,^^ 

Perhaps these terms require some explanation. ** Rnpin^** in the 
argot of Paris, means “ fine gcuUeman“ scrineti*/* au informer,” or 
possessor of a dangerous secret” It was under this aspect Modbiout 
Paradis began to consider tbe adventurous Jolly Green, and certiunly 
not without reason.. A few more words rapidly passed between him 
and Ventrebleu, the purport of whieli had very omiudus reference to the 
length of their entertaiuer’s days, while he, smoking his cigar with the 
complacent air of ono who has performed a scientific check-mate, in* 
wardly chuckled at tlie commotion be had caused, but never entertained 
tbe slightest suspiaon that the ashes of that very cigar were not more 
evanescent than his own life. It was the tuni of a die; for already 
Monsieur Paradis had his band on the knife which was always concealed 
in the breast-pocket of his coat; a rusli, and the thread of Mr* Green’s 
existence was severed; hut the opportune entry of the waiter saved him; 
and by the time that funotionaiy nad retired^ the robber had recovered 
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tang-frcid^ aod seemed diiposed tmiqmUy to sUde tl)e issue of 
tbe afiair. 

Addres^og Mr. Green with 4 forced smile, he sttd: 

<« You are a meny Sare« You lore the joke Teir much! Ha! 
ha! her 

" Not so much as you mppose,” returned Hr. Green, artfully. It’s 
all g;ospel—chapter and verse^^l right. Under the rba^ you know~ 
I belong to the ri^t sort —ons of yo«H-do you take^hey 

The robber stared. Was it possible that this man’s previons aim* 
plicity was assumed ? Did he speak now in his real character ? He 
had possessed hicnself of their secret, that was certm—but how ? Then, 
again, he hod the courage or the folly—which was it ?—to tell him so 1 
On the other hand, he had volontaiuy come forward as their security, 
thereby assisting the object they had in new. Bat mi^t not tins be a 
snare f Yet, again, they found iim on iutimaie terms with the Vicomie 
de Pigorreauj wfjom Pa^is rightly guessed to be a swindler, or some* 
thing worse. Still—for he htm heard of such folks—Mr. Green might 
be a Detective r Yet, if so, and not one of Mem,’’ as he said he 
was, why should ho have blurted out a knowledge of their intenrioni, 
which must necessarily operate as a warning? The mun point was to 
learn, if possible, how he had obtmncd his infmmaUoo, and proceed 
accordingly. 

These ideas passed through the mind of Monsieur Paradis &r more 
fwiftly than we nave written them down* 

** who make you acquaint, Monsieur Grin, with this littcl affair?” 

^^Oho!” thought Jolly, ‘‘Tm bringing him to book, ami? What 
shall 1 say ? It won’t do to compromise old Cocklico. Til tell him 
something like the truth, though not qmte. Musscer,” be pursued, 
aloud, ** you perceive that I speak Frcncii like a natural, as you say in 
Paris”—(liere Monsieur Pamdis shrugged bis shouldefa—a compliment 
or an obtestarion, as it suits the shru^er)—and, therefore, you’ll not be 
surprised whoa I tell you how I got wind of the matter. The fact is, 
I overheard you and your pal there talking it over in a place where you 
thought nobody understot^ you; while you were at dinner ono day at 
Kensington, at the Symporium.” 

<< Wee you alone inquired Monstcor Paradis, with as indifferent an 
mr as be could assume. 

** Ob, quite alone,” replied our fiiend, haidily. 

And you say you play also at our littcl game—que rous (tes des 
iiotre% enfin?” 

That’s the ticket,” returned Hr. Green, adopting a riangtmie, to 

S ’ve his questioner an idea of his being regularly ‘*out mi the lay,” 
ough it must be confessed that Ae various potations be had imbibed 
during the evening liod some effect upon his general manner and conduct. 
^ That’s the ticket. Pm a downy one, and no mistake. Been in for a 
good many queer goes. Beaaconp de voU—beaucoup d’argent! Moi 
volrit la banque de Rogers moi ydaii la poussi^re aor^none of ’em 
ever found out* Picked the Marquis of Westmi a hem—you know 

who’s podeet, last week—robbed St* Paul's—rob the Bishop of Lon—^ 
hem—next Never oabbedyet Non pas attrappe par la police. Beau- 
coup trop conomssant—muco tooksowingl*’ 

En verity” Honsietir Paradis, on whose mind the U^t began at 
length to dawn—^ voui fitee Uen fin# Vous nous seres hien utile;—n’est 
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Tant iDieux)^ repUed Monsieur Ventrebleu, who looked upon erery* 
thinw in a philosoplueal point of Tioir. 

continued Puadis, ** you shall jmn U8» Grin. Mais, d*alK>rd 
aa*tn de Tai^fent, psrceque nons sommes tout ^ fait devalues^ money 
very scarce with ua just now.'* 

TOt a few ^iokerB^’* said JoUy, taking out his purse, and willing 
to a raw BOTuroigns to accomplish his purpose. 

** I** eiclairad Paradis, making a grab at the purse, which he 

^ickly emptied into his hand, rapidly counting the contents: ^ Five— 
SIX— seven—and a half; four slnlfing—sixpence. Est-ce tout? Is that 
aJP* 

** All I have about me,** returned Jolly. 

Paradis half closed his eyes, and look^ at Mr. Green very cunningly. 

** When yon pay the whitebait,** he said, you take money out of 
ycmr pocket-book V' 

Mr. Green was rather confused for a momentthis ** refresher,” but, 
recovering his presence of mind, ho answered: 

** Oh I that’s the change you've got. I've more at my lod^ngs. 
When I go home 111 bring it with me.” 

When you do go home,** said Paradis to himself, you’ll not find 
much worth bringiug. I hope we shall be there before you. Meantime, 
I must get you to go with us.** Then, speaking aloud, he observed : 
** Eh blen, this will do very well atprcs<*nt But you must come and see 
the arraugemeuts we make in oiur house. II y a Jes collfichcts l&-bas 
qui vous amuaeroDt Some pretty kuickknacks there, which shall please 
yon.” 

I thoQght you said a little while ago that there was nothing in the 
house yet?** 

Bab! that was when I supposed you a strange man to us. S’il n*y 
a pas de meuhles vous y trouverez des outils;—et ensuitc—quelques brim^ 
borions. Aliens! Fartous d id. Cost md qui pdc.’* 

And so he did, but as the money had just come out of Mr. Jolly 
Green's pocket, this stretch of generosity on the part of Mossienr Para¬ 
dis was not very excessive. They then left The Three Rummers'* arm- 
in-arm, Mr. Green being between the other two, which circumstance ac* 
counted, perhaps, for his walking somewhat straighter than he would have 
done had be been quite alone. Monsieur Paiuis hailed a Hansom,*' 
and, if he had bad a moment for sober reflection, it is more than probable 
Mr. Green might have thought better of the enterprise, and left it unat¬ 
tempted ; hut os that moment was not allowed him, being bundled into 
the cab before he well knew where he was, and as it coulm’t under any 
drcumstances have been a sober one, he yielded to his fate, the daps of 
the cab came down on Ms knees, the driver jumped up behind, the bone 
gave a jerk, and away th^ all went at a smart gallop in the direction of 
Kensington. 

Cbaftxe XXL 

TBB anTBWTVB£ OF tUO COAt-BOLB. 

The night wu dark, and even ^ the Mating arch of lucid glaes te 
the transept hf the C^etal Palace has been poetically called—showed 
only a spectral fomii as the advesturerS) having discharged the 
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** Hanfom” at the helf-mile sto&e <^p03lte the barracks^ drev near their 
place of destination on foot. WeanM out T?ith Ae toils of the day* the 
<< blue bottles’' slurobeied on their respectire beats whb an earnestness of 
purpose that would have done honour to the watchmen of the olden time; 
wliilei under cover of the darknesst favoured hy the relaxed vi^lance 
of the police aforesaid. Messieurs Ventrebleu and Paradis, acconipanied 
by Mr. Jolly Green, cautiously approached the empty house which the 
two former Imd hired of Mr. Fixture. 

The wcil-oilcd lock of the street door nvc out no noise as Monsieur 
Paradis carefully tunied the key, and adoutted himself and fiicnds into 
the hall; the door was as quietly cloae^and, holdings by the coat*tail of 
Monsieur Ventrebleu, Mr. Green and ns pilot silently followed the leader 
of the party in Indian file along the passage, the vivid imagination of 
Mr. G. suggesting a violent resemblance between his position and that 
of AVi Baba in the cave of the Forty Thieves. 

After groping their way for ten or a dozen paces, Monsieur Paradis 
whispered to them to stop. He then took out a box of lucifers, and 
scraping one against wall obtained the means of lighting a wax 
candle, which he also produced from his pocket, and thus assisted, pro* 
ceded bis companions down a flight of stone steps wliicb led to the base¬ 
ment floor. In the front kitchen the sliuttcrs were up, and no glimmer¬ 
ing light could betray that the house iiud any tenants. Monsieur 
Paradis, therefore, unshrouded the candle which he hold, and lighting a 
couple more that stood ready on a dresser, the obsuunty of the place 
disappeared. 

The account given to Mr. Green respecting a paucity of furniture was 
correct enough, there being only a kitchcn-table and two or three of the 
chairs called ** Windsor,” probably because they are so uneasy and unlike 
those which George IV., that emincDt upholsterer, used to lounge in. 
But, in the absence of couches and consoles, the ^’e rested inquiringly 
on the‘^colifichets ” and ^biimborions” so sign incantly alluded to by 
Monsieur Paradis. They by no means resemblod the darling ducks of 
things” which abounded in the ^^feminine-fiue-arts* compartments ” over 
the way, and which tho ladies call by all the endearing names they ought 
to bestow on their innocent babes, but consisted, for the most part, of 
objects better suited to the agncultund and hardware sections: such, 
for instauco, as mattocks and shovels, crowbars, centre-bits, files, saws, 
a bundle of keys, a pair of jemmies,” and a few articles of Amencan 
industry, amongst which a brace of revolvers and a handsome assortment 
of the newest instrumeiits for picking locks—to the confusion of Messrs. 
Chubb and Bramah—were the most consfucuous. There was, in short, 
everything that could gratify the taste or suit the abilities of the most 
accomplished housobreakor; and the only wonder was, how they could 
have been got together so speedily; but there are few people who illus¬ 
trate the proverb of Where there’s a will there’s a way *’ more promptly 
than cragsmen in general; and the Parisiau “charrieurs” and ^^cam* 
briolcurs ” are not at all behind their London brethren in this or any 
other particular* 

Kotwithstaodiog hii natural hardihood, and the stimulus to courage 
which be had swallowed, a cold sUver ran through the frame of Mr. 
JoUy Qnen at the ti^ht of these various implements. He bad got into 
the lion’s deb, and at was neceesaiy he should put the best bee on the 
matter, which he, therefore, tried to oo. 
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Ah r’ exclaimed he, rubbiog his hacds, as if with excess of pleasure^ 
though that was far enough from his thoughts, *^Yoila the tools! That’s 
your sort! Quand commencex-vous ouvrage; when do you set to 
work ?” ^ 

Mais, dc suite,*’ replied Pamdis, *^this {uesently. Asseyez-vous—sit 
upon yourself a little; nous avons a faire, you will Lave plenty to do 
directly.’* 

Plenty—to—do?** gaeulated Mr. Green, wiUi a pause between each 
woitl, as if he did not clearly understand tho pi'opositlon,—how ?** 

^^Ah, voua allez yoir bieutut,** replied Paradis, who was occupying 
himsolf in selectiDg a spade aiidjipouplo of mattockn from the heap. 

I don’t quite sec—<]U*cst ce^k c*est qiie ccia?—W'hnt are you going 
to du ? Quo voules-vous? Quoi?” W'os the disjointed inquiry of our 
uow aomewlmt agitated friend. 

quo notis aliens fuiro?” asked the robber, in surprise,—^^muis 
commencer,—com me vous aves demandC touuit^rheure.” Then drawing 
nearer to his voluntary accompltf^c—for so we arc com]rolled to designate 
Mr. Green—he added : 

On va creiucr le terrain,—dig under him; je crains que lo temps 
nous manque,—faut ex[i^dicr la chose—begin at once.** 

And GO you expect me to dig to«)?*' dcumndeil Jolly, in accents of 
astonishment and alarm. 

Mais, certaincment, oui! Pourquoi (tes*rous venn ici ? Why you 
come here? Sacr^-di,—vous 4tea ties notres, ucst*cc-pas?*’ 

Mr. Green was caught in his own trap, lie had proclaimed himself a 
regular liouscbrcaker like tlio others, and now they cxf>vctod him to do 
housebreaker’s work. He saw from the expression of countenance of 
Monsieur Paiudis, as welt ns from the rolling orbs of Ills companion, that 
they, at least, were not accustomed to trifle, and Uu felt, moreover— 
which was the wont part of the business—that they were, as their 
eountr)'men plirase it, masters of the situatiou.** 

“ Of course I am,” he answcnxt; ‘‘l*m your man for anything. Jloi 
votre liommo pour iouto chose.** 

lie said this with n very ill^assiu'ud air, but Monsieur Paradis took him 
at his word. 


“Ell bien, faut filer doux alors! Tien?,—vom m\e pioche! Veux- 
tu prendre lu gnutte? A littcl drop, hey?’* And, as he sjwke, Monsieur 
Paradis took a flask i>f brandy and sortie glosses out of a cupboard by tire 
fireplace. 

It was, indeed, the very thing of wbicli Mr. Green stooil most in need, 
and he helped himself to uoarly a tumbler full, which he swallowed with* 
out wxnldng. 

“Tu avales bien!*’ was the laconic observation of Monsieur Vontre- 
bleu, who straightway followed the example thus set him. 

“ Haltc-l&l” oxclaitned Monsieur Paradis, as he saw the brandy dis* 
appear. “ II ne vaut par lo peino do so pochardtr pour rien. We must 
not be drunk for notUng. Flois done, Gasquet! Est-il amoureux de la 
boutoille! Le vilrin singe so pochards tons Ics jours, et quaud il eat en 
train xl s’enrage comme la bourique du major ! AUez !'* 

Mr. Groen could make very little of this exposure of Monrieur Ventre* 
bleu’s weakness, thus confidentially addressed to him, but be nodded hia 
head as if he comprehended it perfectiy—a ruse ^bich is practiced in 
society more generally thai\ people imagine. 

Aug.-^^ou xcu. HO. cocxiXTiii* 2 g 
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A rouvmgei done!" contmued Moosieur Pandis. ^Otes ton babit, 
tu Tnanieros la pioche |das &cileiDent,^you pick Um more easily withont 
your coat” ^ 

Thus advised—and it was advice he was airaid to neglect—Mr. Jolly 
Green took off his coat, waistcoat A^d a superb handkerchief of cloth of 
gold» which he had put on new that morning to charm the fair Clotilde, 
and stood in his shirt-sicevea, by no means the beau-ideal of a thorough¬ 
going cracksman, and it may fairly be questioned whether such bard work 
as lie was called upon to perform liad over been attempted by a gentle¬ 
man in diamond studs, varnished hootSi and tight-fitting pantaloons. 
Monsieur Paradis seemed, lu one resptflb to be of this opinion; for, the 
glittering of the studs Imving caught Im eye, he very quietly transferred 
^em from Mr. Green's sliirt-iront to bis own pocket; and, guided by the 
same principle, he also removed from cur friend's little finger the very 
brilliant sapphire which always decorated it when he gave a dinner party, 
or wished to appear unusually smart. 

On travoille micox,” ho said, **quand on n'est pas incommode d'objeta 
inutiles. Dos bagucs co sent dcs charges-^allex!" 

It was rather a serious charge" or practical joke to be deprived of 
his ornaments in this cool way, but there was no help for it, and with a 
heavy sigh Mr. Green began to handle his pickaxe. 

Tnc proposed scene of operations was in a large empty coal-cellar in 
front of the house, and thitner the whole of the party proceeded, a lan¬ 
tern which was bung up in one comer affording the only light that was 
ihcd upon tlicir labours. 

Mr. Green's first effort in the art of mining had nearly been attended 
with considerable personal damage, for in aiming a fierce stroke at the 
ground where the shaft was to be sunk, tbc pick very nearly came in 
contact with his toes, and fiuling to bun' itself in the earth passed be¬ 
tween his legs, by which accident he lost lus balance, and was thrown for¬ 
ward on Ins face with some violence. He scrambled up again as quickly 
as he could, more frightened, however, than hurt; but bis face and imnda 
were a good deal dirtied by the fall, his scarlet Berlin suspenders hod 
snapped and carried away tne buttons which held them to the pantaloons, 
and the pantaloons tlieniscives had experienced a fearful rent, which was 
principally visible from behind. 

Sacre-dt!” exclmmed Monsieur Ventrebleu, Mr. Green's mining asso¬ 
ciate, and, like him, armed with a mattock; ** faut frapper plus en 
avant! Tiens*^regaTdcs*nioi—fius comme ^al” 

And so saying, he directed a steady blow straight before him, which 
bit well into the ground, and showed that manual labour was not unfa¬ 
miliar to the soi-disant representative of the people. Mr. Green watched 
him carefully, and strove to profit by his example. This time he partially 
succeeded—that is to say, the attempt was not followed by the same re- 
anlts as on the prerious occasion; but he cither managed the implement 
awkwardly, or the point came in contact witli a stone, for he jarred his 
arms right up to the shotdder-blades, and the pickaxe very nearly fell 
from his hands. He would have relinqaished it altogether, but Monsieur 
Paradis stood by, eyeing him so attentively, and with looks of such doubt¬ 
ful sympathy, that he thought it better to peg away at his work os if it 
.were anything but unploasaot, and, by dint of the pimigtous energy with 
which he was gifted, lie succeeded at last in loosening a large portion of 
the sur&ce of the s^. 
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When this was accomplished there was a slight pause, and Monsieur 
Paradis came forward with a spade in his hand, to take-~as Mr* Green 
supposed—his share of the work. 

But he was roistakeu $ for, instead of turning to himself, Monsieur 
Paradis merely reliered him of the pickaxe and gave him the spade, ob« 
serving that ne would find that much easier, and directing him to dig 
awa; as hard as he could. 

Mon ami et moi,’* he added; nous avons affaire aillcurs. Nous 
forons de rctour dans deux h cures d'ici. Pendant ce teinps-lh tu ferns un 
joli trou i you make a lovely hole in that time, big enough to put your* 
self in,—il y aura asses de cbsu^lle pour ^a,—plenty of light to see to 
do dat.” 

** Why, you’re not going to leave me alone here ?** inquired Mr. Green, 
anxiously* 

Oh, yes, we can trust you,*^ replied Monsieur PAradis, with a spiteful 
grin,—'* du courage men brave, tu arriveras ^ bout.” 

He gave Mr. Green n<r time for further remonstrance, but, disappear* 
ing witii Ventrebleu^ closed tlie collar door and drew the holts outside, 
leaving our friend leaning on his spade, a perfect image,” as he said to 
himself, "of the Faniesian iJercules engaged on the nine wonders.” 

When ho recovered from the momeniarv siupofaction caused by this 
abrupt exfunt, he shouted loudly after his Utc cc^ pan ions, hut without 
succeeding in inducing tliem to return. lie then gazed wistfully round 
him, and was reminded by the streaming tallow candle that before It 
burnt out its dirty length there was a task for him to perforin. Dashing, 
therefore, the persjnration from his brow, ho seized the spade and man* 
fully set to work to dig the required trench. While Mr. Urocu is 
engaged in this agreeable occupation, we shall take the liberty of follow 
ing his associates, who, however " brave'* tli^y nuglA be, were certainly 
not "partners of hb toil.” 

Having secured their victim, the robbers returned to the kitchen, and 
their first movement was to examine the clothes of their self*devoted ally. 
The pocket-book w*as discovered, and besides a ten-poumi note there were 
also two or three cards with Mr. Gven's address on them, u gohl peiicil- 
cose, two or three articles of minor importance, and a lock of dark hair, 
neatly done up iu silver-paper, and smelling strongly of bergamot. From 
amongst whoso tresses this bod been ravbhed we ahiall not venture to 
disclose, observing that the hair of Mademoiselle Clotilde was of exactly 
the same hoc as the mvc/ie in tlie pocket-book. 

" Lo p'tit gredin nous annut vnki,” was the indignant remark of Mon¬ 
sieur Paradis as he fingered the fiimsy, making allusion to Mr. Green’s 
concealment of bb paper-money. " II est briseur lui—allez! On n'est 
pas ca1in6 de la sortc.” By which expressions he meant to convey the fact 
—which the reader has already guessed—that he was not deceived by 
Mr. Green’s ossuxnptiou of the character of a housebreaker. 

" Penses-tu,” asVed Ventrebleu, "qu*il va b^cher encore, maintenaot 
que nous aommes partis?” 

" Ah 1 dam', oui,” replied the other; "e’est la ion caractire. II idmermt 
mieux ererer que quitter son nouveau metier. S’U trav^e assez il 
Aurait oreus6 aa fosse avec see propres mains.” 

Vu que ses mains ne eont pas tri$ nropres,’’ replied Ventrebleu, 
laughing,—" depuis qu’il a foit la culbute.” 


MoDSMur Paradis joined in the joke at the expense of the u 
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Mr. Green, whose deathi it appeared, from his last observaUoD, he 
seriously meditated, besides despoDing him of as much of hU property as 
he caiila lay ius hands on. To carry out this last inteotioD, it was neces¬ 
sary that he should take advantage of the infomation he had just 
ob^uDcd by procuring admission to Mr. Green’s house and rifling it oi all 
the portable contents—a safer plan, it appeared, for securing a good 
booty than any wild-goose chase underground, such as he had originally 
thought of. But it was desirable—though every moment now was pre* 
clous—that Ventrebleu and himself should deliberate on the best mode of 
effecting their double purpose; and after a long and earnest discussion, 
tho worthy pair came to tlie conclusion'that, having Mr. Green, in their 
power, they ought at once to make away with him, and, as soon as the 
day camo, take the necessary steps for socuring his property and quitting 
tlio country. Tho pit which the poor fellow was now at work upon was 
ready-made for their purpose, the ruffians were strong and determined, 
and under the influence of no scruple, the weapons were at hand, aud 
nothing remained but to strike the blow, atjd huddle him into tho grave 
which, as Paradis said, his own hands bad prepared. 

After upwards of au hour of painful labour, Mr. Green had dug himself 
perfectly sober, and as he stood in the trench which he bad been so 
busily excavating, and winch reached already above his knees, he began 
to nie<Utatc upon his position. Fool os ho was in most matters—we 
^ievo to apply so harsh a term to his conduct, but the Muse of History 
11 inexorable—he did stop short of absolute fatuity, and when he ran 
over in his own mind the occurrences of tho day, it seemed even to him 
that the course lie had taken was not the most judicious, and that tho 
representutives of the French nation possibly intended him some harm. 
]Jc accordingly desisted altogetlier fr^m wori<, and, getting out of the 
trencli, approacheAhe cellar door, to sec if ho could make his way outt 
but the bolt was too firmly shot, and there was no interstice through 
which ho could introduce his hand. He then tried the door with his 
shoulder, but it refused to yield to his repeated efforts. While ho was in 
the at^tude of striving, with hu head bent forward, he thought ho heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching.* ile listened, aud became assured 
that such was the case; and though they spoke in a whisper, he was con- 
vincod that Uie speakers were Paradis and Ventrebleu. He stood aside, 
therefore, still holding the spade, hoping that, when the cellar was 
opened, he might sHp through the doorway unperccived. After a few 
momeuts of breathless suspense ho heard the bolt mthdrawn, and the two 
robbers entered, Paradis leading the way, armed with a revolver, on tho 
upper barrel of which the light from the dim candle cast a rickly, lurid 
ray. His companion carried a short iron crowbar. These, at all events, 
were tiot implements of labour, and poor Jolly Green saw at once that he 
must prepare for the worst 

Paiwis came forward with outstretched neck, peering into the gloom. 
He h^rd no nois^ and, muttering an oath, exclaimed toat the rupin had 
fallen asleep over his work. He then drew close to tlie trench, and 
observed the heap of earth thrown out, but could see nothing of Mr. 
Green. Tuming his head in surprise, he caught a glimpse of his intended 
victim making for'the doorway. As quick as thought he levelled the 
revolver and med. But he had not cahmlated his aim correctly, or pro¬ 
bably Yootrebleu had also seen Mr. Greenes movement, and sought to 
intempt it, for he it was, instead of the gallant gTaTediggm*, who 
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received a bullet in hie bod^t and fell heavily to the ground. At the 
eame moment the candle flickered in the lanterOi and ita light wai 
extinguished. 

Sacre oiille chandellea !*' exclaimed Paradis» y a plus de lumi^re. 
Oil est-tu, done, Ventrebleu? J'di abattu le rupin /" 

A deep groan was the only reply. 

Fourqiioi ne reponds^tu pas?** cried Paradis, advaucing towards the 
door. 

Jolly Green, who had been transfixed wlUi terror at witnessing the fatal 
shot, raised the spade at hia approach. Paradis repeated the question, 
and came a step nearer. He was now within arm's length of our friend, 
who, measuring the distance by his ear, brouglit down the spade with all 
his force on the robber's head, and feUed him senseless to the gmund, at 
the dame time knocking the revolver out of Ids hand. This feat a<*coro- 
plishod, Mr. Green found his voice, and began to shout with n^iglit and 
main; **Fire!—Murder!-*aud Stop thief!" being the burden of his 
song. To utter these cries hi the bowels of a coahhole did not offer much 
prospect of relief; but stranger things than tliis have happened, and 
before Mr. Green had thrice gone through tiie gamut of his despair he 
heard a grating sound overhaul, which was inshuitly followed by a gleam 
of blue light, and this was os speedily cclip^d, while a voico in gruff 
accents demanded to know wliat the devil vnn the matter down there. 
The fact was that Sergeuut kynx of the Detectives, who was prowling 
about on the beat at Prince's Gate—(having received a communication 
from Monsieur Coquelicot which induced Jiini to ha>o his eyo on thn 
premises there)—heard a treincndoui noise in the cellar bencatli Ins feet, 
and raising the trap througli which the coaU arc shot, put tlie polite 
question to Mr. Gi'cen which we liave already recorded. 

The answer he obtained was brief but sufficient. 'lie told Mr. Green 
to remun quiet for a moment wliero he \vosj and then springing his rattle, 
obtained the necessary assistance from the {lolico on tho beat, forced open 
the street door of the house in which tlio m^ourrcnccs wc have described 
had taken place, and, descending to the cellar, spectlily discovoriHl how 
matters stood in tliat daiksoiue re^on, on which the bull's-eyes of the 
force now shed a detective light. Ventrebleu lay weltering in bis blood, 
not dead but sorely w'ounded; Paradis was stretched on the ground, still 
insensible from the effects of Mr. Green’s heavy blow; and that hero 
was standing alone in his glory, with liis back against the wall and the 
spado in his grasp. 

The story he had to tell was too confused for Sergeant Lynx to make 
much of, and at all events he was not there to adjudicate the question; 
so, desiring his subordinates to procure a couple of stretciiers, the bodies 
of the Frenchmen were provided vrith tliat accommodation, and Mr. 
Green bciug takoiv into custody, as a measure of necessity, tfiu whole 
party were conveyed to the starion^house, to be brought up on tbo follow* 
tng morning before Mr. Beak, the magistrate. 

CiiArTSK XXII., APfD Last. 

TUB BALLOOX. WHO GOT IKTO IT, AJfP WflBBB IT WENT TO. 

Tbe season had been a prosperous one for tho Cosmopolite Club; and 
its worthy President, the Vicomte de Pigarreau—witli those iavoured 
members who were permitted to joiu in the lion's share of the spoil—had 
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reaped, if not golden Mnskms," at all erents a golden harvest. In 
0 pi(e of the police, the my had gone on ererj night f and in spite of 
Mr. PoppjheM and hU lawyer, the club held posseesion of his house* 
What was wone^as far as Mr. Poppy bead was concemed—the rent, 
notwithstanding the guarantee o( Messrs. Homblower, Jolibois, Sloaker 
and Company, had not ^et been paid up. Mr. Poppyhead had been so 
completely thrown off his guard by the Vieomte de iSgarreau's flourish 
of trumpets, and the apparent respectability of the Barge Yard firm, that 
ho had let his house for six months, at his own price, it is true, but 
without specifying the period when the money was b> be paid. Accord* 
ingly, when an application was made for the first quarter's rant, Mr. 
Cincionatus W. Sloaker coolly returned for answer, that ‘^he knew of no 
obligation no-how to justificate him to part with a cent's worth of scrapins 
until the correct balance of time was figured up ;** and, therefore, all that 
Mr. Poppyhead took by his motion wms the conriction that—to continue 
the phni!»eology of Mr. Sloaker—he was ^Mranu out cold,** which, being 
interpreted, means Uiat he was ^^done" in every kind of way. 

We have seen that the Vicomto de Pi^arreau was not cue of those 
men who neglect the tiilo of fortune by not taking it at the flood; but 
ho had had too much experience of Uie affairs of this world not to bo 
aware, also, that there is sucli a thing as a run of luck suddenly turning. 
He had, up to the present time, nuido a very good thing of it, but to 
continue the game to the very last mumeift would, he felt, be dangerous. 
Ho could not always hope to baffle the police; he had personal reasons 
for ijot wisliiug to be brought into too close contact with the authorities; 
he WHS doubtful of several of his ow*ri people—particularly of some who 
grumbled at not getting so much os others—and the longer be remained 
in London, now that his pockets were well filled, the greater risk he ran 
of being compelled to disgorge his booty* He resolved, therefore, to cut 
and run, at the first convenient opportunity. 

The way to do it unsuspected by his most iotimate friends—whom he 
had not the Rlightest objection to leave in the lurch—was the difflcul^. 
He meditated upon various projects, but rejected them, one afier the 
other, almost as soon as tliey were formed. There were few capitals in 
Europe that were not already too hot to hold him; and ** the infem^ 
electric telegraph’—as lie u&m to call it—would iiifidllbiy be put in le- 
quisition by his allies if he I>oited in any direction by the grand railway 
route; bolted, we mean, witli the bank of the Cosmopolite Club, which 
he fully intended to carry off when he started. America was out of the 
question, if he could even get there; for, in the midst of his aberrations, 
he had not lost a certain sense of refinement,—and to spend his ill-gotten 
gains, and probably pass the rest of his life in the land of liber—ty/' 
was too repugnant to bis tastes to be thought of for a single moment. 
Of tfce two, be would rather have taken Uie longer voyage to Australia. 

At last the Vieomte came to the conclusioQ tfaat. the most advisable 
course for him to follow would be to discard the semblance of a man of 
bshion for the present, and drop down upon some quiet little place on 
the Cootioeut where he might pass the rest of the summer incoffnitOf and 
reappear at leisure an entirely new man. This dropping down” waa 
not a casual expression, but had a very Uleral meaning, it being his in* 
tention to effect his tranrit by the mratum of a balloon. To one who, 
like the Vieomte de Figarreau, bad been at *‘all in the ring,” this mode 
of travelling presented neither novelty nor difficulty* He had been np” 
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repeatedly, with more thaa one celebrated aeronaut^ and had succeeded 
in getting a great deal nearer to heaven than those who were best 
acquaiotod with him would ever have thought possible \ but it waa only 
to come down again, with increaaed fondness for the earth to which he 
more properly Monged. Only so lata aa the last season he had formed 
one of the party who made an asceut from the Champs Elyaees with 
Monsieur and Madame Pottevin in a caliche and pair, aceninpaiiied by 
a dromedary, a wolf, a bear, and a fow more equally agreeable travelling 
compauious. lie had thus acquired as large ut> amount of celestial ex¬ 
perience as the most “ intrepid * aeronaut who ever ventured a wortliless 
neck, and could look upon a seat in the floating car as serenely as on a 
comer in an express-train^ or os iho weaver Molck contemplated tlie 
flying chest which bore him to tlie arms of the Princess Slilreen. 

^ind what reconciled the Vicomte still tuoro to this unusual manner of 
performing a voyage, was the fact tiiat lie meditated Uaviug a fair Sliirecu 
to soluco liim in his flight. 

His notions of propriety with relation to the fair sex were not the most 
correct, as those may believe who remember the description wo gave of 
tho Viconite's matrimonial oiigagcments when we sketched the charactor 
of Ills friend and (luasi brotlicr*iu*law, tlie Baron van dor Cuyck XXXV1. 
As A visitor to thu ('rystal Palucv, tie Iml boeu quite as much struck as 
Mr. Jolly Green by the preltiiicss and piquancy of MaJoinoiscllG Clotilde 
Coquel loot, and on more than one oi^casion liml playc<l tho agreeable to 
that young lady, and, as ho th<mg}it, very successfully, for he was a 
gentleman who had a tolerably goinl opinion of Jiis own powi is. We do 
not mean to accuso 3fad«jnoisctlc Clotilde of iKung a c(K]uoLtc, but she 
certainly never si to wed herself particularly Jaronc/n: when u com[»Ujueut 
was addressed to her. 

It w as very'much to tho Vicomtc*8 surpriac, but greatly to his gratifi¬ 
cation, when ho becanio formallv introduced to her at tho whitebait 
party at Blackwall, and sat by her side at diiiTicr. TJicir conver>«atioa 
turned upon a thousand subjects; and though Mr. Giecu now and then 
put in his oar, ho did not materially iuterfere with tlio Vaornto, wlio 
confined biinself almost cotiroly to FrenclH aud only English 

when he was obliged to do so. Aniniigst other theniLS lio discu?ml tlie 
science of aerostation, dwelt on the pleasures it afforded, provi'd to demon¬ 
stration that it was entii'ely free from danger, and KUU(*oedcd at last ia 
inspiring MademoiseUe Clotilde wiUi an ardent wish to make an ascent. 
It was ^'cry easy to do so, tho Vii^mte replied i he was %vcU acquainted 
with the proprietor of tlie Glinxneo Ganiens at Chelsea, who bad a stock 
of balloons always on liand for tho acvommoJatioii oF private parties ; 
and, if Mademoiselle would pennit I din, lie would nuake alt the necessary 
arrangements for going up on tho foliow*iug evening; with a gentle 
breeze from tho north-west—and the gla&g was now steady, wiUi the 
wind in that quarter—nothing could be more delightful. He had^ no 
difficulty ill persuading the young ladv, and tlio consent of Monrieur 
Adolphe Coquelicot was also ob^ned, without more trouble than was 
necessary to coQTtnee buu that his own fame.would be greatly increased 
wheu it became universally known^as it would inevitably be—tliat ho 
was the father of the enterprising oeronaut, tho first French lady who had 
ever attempted an ascent an perfidious Albion. 

can easily make terms witli this sprightly damsel when once wo 
are foirly en said the Vicomte to lumselff ** and theo^ if ^e wind 
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holdt^ whiob there is ereiy proepect of, we will croes the Channel, and 
settle quietly down lonnewhm in Bd^um. To pau the summer ^h 
Clotilde in the Talley of the Meuse, or amidst the romantic glades of 
the Ardennes, would he a Tery eonvenieot way of killing time till one 
was tired of it; and when that time arrived, it would be equally con¬ 
venient to leave her in those romantic solitudes and try one’s luck some¬ 
where else.’* 

These were the virtuous thoughts which floated across the calm mirror 
of the Vicomto’s conscience when he rose from his couch on the following 
morning, satisfled with the very considerable ^^puIV which the bank 
had made after lie reached the club the evening before, and still more 
satisfied by reflecting that the key of the strong box was in his posses* 
sion. IIU first glance was at the sky; and Uie steadiness with which 
tiie zinc foxes on the chimne^-cowla turned their tails to the north* 
west, seemed an assurance to him that Nature herself smiled on his pro* 
ccedings, and was bent on furthering tliem. As soon as he was dressed be 
^vroto a note to the proprietor of the Ghuznec Gardens, wishing to know 
if ho could have ‘‘a balloon for two that evening at six/' and d^atchod 
it a special messenger—one of (he red-waistcoated men, who do their 
spinting so cITcctually—requesting an immediate answer. Tho reply, 
which was in the aflinnative, was received {ly tho Viconite as he sat at 
breakfast with Baron van der Cuyck XXXVl., Mr. Cinemnatus W. 
Sloakcr, Major O'Reilly, atid die UovcmMl Arthur Wadbrook; a petit 
comite having been assembled, at the VieoniteV invitation, to hear the 
details of a plan for fiirdier fleecing the lieges to an indefinite extent* 
** A plau/' he emphatically added, which only inquires us to be true to 
oui'sclvcs und to each other to be the most successful thing we have yet 
attempted." 

Every man swore, of course, to be as true as steel, with the mental 
reservation of limiting this incomparable fidelity to liie first part of tho 
proposition i and while they swore, each was turning over in his own mind 
what would be the most favourable moment for betraying his associates* 

Tho Vicointc dc Pigarreau had, however, the start of the rest. His 
scheme, such os it was, was already matured and about to be acted on, 
and as soon as he was alone he paid a visit to tho strong box, of which 
—by on unpardonable oversight un tlie imH of his colleagues—ho was 
the sole custodian, and in the course of a couple of hovirs liad .sealed up 
a great number of very nice little rouleaux, transfening the fund into 
small canvas b:igs, wlilch he meant to dispose of about his person—the 
ballast for Ids journey,*' as he facetiously observed, when he tied them 
carefully up. He then put everything under double lock and key, and 
went out to pay a visit to Monsieur Coijuclicot and his charming daughter. 

He found them at home, and prepared fi>r a visit, tliough not on his 
part only, for Mr. Jolly Green mm scud when he took leave on the pre- 
viouf evening, that he should have tltc honour of calling to 08001*1 them 
to the Zoological Gardens to see the Uran Utau and the hippopotamus. 
Th^ waitea accordingly; but the morning passed and no Mr. Green 
ma^ his appearance, a subject of wonderment to the fair Clotilde, who 
bad always found him, she said, so faithful io keeping his appointments. 
The ^Hb^te was secretly rejoiced at the ahseoce of this faithful** one, 
being afrmd that when he heard of die proposed ascent he might wbh to 
be of the party. With a passing sneer at our Abdiel, whose he 

declared, was well known, Monsieur de Pigarreau took his leave, pro- 
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misiog^ to return, en voiiurt^ about fire in tbe afternoon) and drive hie 
friends over to die Ghuznee Gardena. 

A warm shawl or two will be dedrable,^’ he observed; tmd he wodd 
fun have added ** a nig^t^p and toothbrush,*’ but he feared that the 
bare mention of those needful articles would have raised some suspicious 
notions with regard to the length of the voyage, which he was not at all 
desirous of exdting. 

The Vicoznte did not neglect to make a good use of the intervening 
time. The greater part of his wardrobe and other movable effects had 
already been transfers from 1, Wilderness*road, St. John’s Wood/* 
to the Montogne de la Cour/* in Brussels, and all that remained was 
for him and his money to follow, 'rhe latter, in these times of doubt and 
dan^rcr, ho never parted company with, till he was able to make a safe 
iuvestmont of it with his own proper hands. What personal effects he 
had at the club he resolved to leave behind, all but ati ample cloak, in 
which he enveloped himself when he stepped into the cairiage, and which 
he wore less for comfort than for the cover it throw over his person, 
rendei'cd rather more bulky than usual by the little canvas bags, and a 
few necessary articlen of raiment, wnth wfiich ho had stuffed hit pockets. 

At the appointed hour he drove to Nassau'Street, where his newly- 
ac<iuired friends were ready mid eager for the expedition. 

It was strange,” Mademoiselle C'lotilde remarked, harping upon the 
subject more than the Vicomte thought pleasant,—*^ it was strange that 
Monsieur do Grin hod never come near tlietn all day; soinotliing,” she 
feared, “ must liave hapnened to him.” 

The Vicomte assuredlicr that the idea was ^ perfectly chimoricalbut 
if he had pleased to do so ho could have told her that ^Ir. Green was 
then at tlie Ramiliics-stroet policc-olHce, undergoing an examination 
before the sitting magistrate, Mr. Beak, who was cngugcnl in investigating 
the Mysterious affair at Prince's Gate,'* as it was culled in the Globes 
a copy of wliich newspaper, of that afternoon’s edition, the Vicomte had 
at that moment in his [>ocket, having bought a copy ut the Black Bear- 
cellar, in Piccadilly, on his w ay to tlic Cotjuelicots. 

The Ghuznee Gardens wero filled with *^t1ie choicest of company,*' oa 
the red-hot posters informed tlic town; and when it became known that 
a ^^real lady and gent" were to make an ascent, the excitement in that 
polite quarter became prodigious. When people risk their lives any 
amount of speetaiorfi may be calculated upon, and if tlic proprietor could 
but have advertised the fact in tluit day's Times, they might have filled 
the gardens twice over. 

We pass over the preliminary arrangemeuts, which are to be found 
stereotyped for every balloou ascent that has t.'iken place during the last 
twenty years, to come to tlie moment when the ^‘gallant** and the 
‘^graceful" prepared to “step into the car which was to waft them 
through the realms of epace.” Tlie absence of that rich colour which 
usually mantled qn the soft check of Mademoiselle Cletilde, denoted some 
internal misgiving or struggle^ some mingled emotion of fear or regret; 
but she smiled, notwithsUmUog, as she embraced her father and uncle, 
who stood on the platform bmie her. The Vioomto de Pi^rreau was 
in a very radiant mood* and when in that condition of mind, hit eloquence 
knew no bounds, and every syllable he uttered was a He. He could 
promise Monsieur Coquelicot toat iu tiurty-fbur minutes, or it might be 
thirty four minutes ana a quarter—^for be would not pledge bimseu to a 
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few seconds,—the belleoa ihould descead ia a grass field belonging to a 
fiiend of bis at Dartfbid, in Kent> about two hufldrod yards from the 
powder^milb ;*and so cerbun was be of the ftct that be had ordered a 
carriage aod four poethorses to be od the at half-past six to brmg 
them back again to town in time for Raohers performance of Valerim 
that evening, having engwed four stall tickets for the representation. The 
safety of M^emoiselle Clotilde, he averred, was infinitely dearer to him 
than his own life, but ho would oven take care of his own worthless ex¬ 
istence (here he did accidentally speak truth) that he might the better 
assure her comfort and sustain her parent's equanimity* But« after all, 
there was nothing in the matter to think twice about; the weather was 
perfectly steady (tlierc were clouds rising which he did not see), and the 
oreexe was so gentle that it could not drive the gossamer from its course 
(the wind was lifting and gettiug up as he spoke); in short, it was more 
dangerous, according to ins account, to be dragged in a Bath chair 
through the Ciystal I’alaco than sail through the skies in tlie car attached 
to The Wandering Phoenix,*’—for such was the name of the balloon. 

After tills oration there was nothing more to be done than make the 
expected start. Again Clotildc embram her relatives. Adieu! men 
p^re! Adieu! mou oiicioAdieu! mon enfantAdieu, adieu 
—ad—I— 0 —uuuuu—u—u—uand as ilio last vowel fluttered on tbo 
aiTf the cords were cut, the handkerchiefs were waved, the ciowd hurraed, 
ami Tho Wandering Phaniix” rose ^^gnicefully and majestically iuto its 
adopted element.” 

But thougli the balloon shot up straight enough from the garden^ 
wliich w ere enclosed by very lofty trees, as soon as it was clear from their 
protection, the force of the breeze began to tell ujion it, and it sailed 
away upou the wings of speed in exactly the contrary direction predicted, 
and, we will so far dii him the justice to say, expected by the lying Vi- 
oomte* As the points of the compass aro not fauiiliar objects of study 
to Parisian Bhopkeeperi, and os a Fniisian, moreover, is out of his lati¬ 
tude everywiicre but iu Paris, it is probable die marchand de nou^ 
veautes and the tj)icier might have calmly pci*8uadcd themselves that 

The Wandering Ph<milx” would descend, as promised, near the Dart- 
ford Powder dlills. But the sudden Arrival of a friend at the Ghuznee 
Gardens, who, if he was master of no other science, at any rate knew bis 
right hand from his Icf^ was the cause of their heuig informed that the 
direction wliich the balloon had taken made it much more likely that 
the descent would bo ofFeoted at the powder-mills at Hounslow. 

This friend was no other than Mr. JoUv Green, who had been detained 
almost all tlic clay at the Bamillics-street police-office, ia substantiating 
his accusatious against Messieurs Paradis and Ventrchleu, the former of 
whom was sufficiently restored to be brought up for examinatioo, though his 
fellow-prisoner was unable to attend, his wound, a serious one, requiring 
sujgieal care in the hospital, it was well for Mr. Green that the afiair 
came before Mr. Beak, and that the worthy magistrate still had a lively 
remembrance of the whitebait and cha^ipagne, or that facetious but 
feather-headed geoUeman might have had some difficulty in clearing hini- 
•df from the c&rge of ooDSorting for evil pumoses with oonvicted rob¬ 
bers, tlia damoatory lett^ having been mscovered on the shoulder 
of each of his cooipaoions. But he did come out of the inquiry safe and 
sound, though bail was required for his re^^jpeafance to prosecute; and 
as soon as he could get through this technicality, he hurried off to Nassau- 
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street, where he leant that the Coquelieot {amUr had gone to the 
Ohuznee Gardena; the ved-^K>wed mud of all wor^ who answered the 
door with a slop-pul and broom» increasmg his aatonishmenc hy telling 
him that she Vlieved Miss was a-goin* up in a b'loon with sitch a nice 
tashadpyed her harft-a-erown,’* and, she might have added^ had 
been disposed to tell the whole truth, who had kissed her behind the 
door when he gave her the monej, notwithstanding her dirty facet Mit 
Green’s generosity b^ng proverbial, he doubled the pecuniary gift to the 
damsel, but--^with better taste than the Vicomte—*did not venture any 
further, though tlie young lady made the usual preparations for a salute, 
by wiping her lips with the comer of her dusty apron* Not noticing, or 
not caring to notice, MMaris advances, Mr. Green called a cab that was 
passing, and junming into it, desired the driver to gallop oii* as fast as 
TO Li>iild to the Giiusnee Gardens, hoping to arrive them before the ascent 
came off. But his first upward glance, as ho hurried into that fashionable 
place of amusement, was sufficient; tlie rilken sphere was already above the 
trees, and drifting ra^dly away to the westwaid, as if its occupants had 
urgent business at Windsor Co^c, Stonehenge, or the Bristol Channel* 

Great was the consternation of Monsieur Coquelicot, pere, as the baU 
loon was quickly whisked out of sight, and Monsieur CoqnoUcot, ono/s, 
blubbered outright when ho found his niece had fairly disappeared. But 
neither father, nor uncle, nor all the relations put toother, who could by 
possibility constitute a French rcunum de ybrnif/e—numerous as such a 
party necessarily must be—liod the faculty of brewing so fierce a storm 
of mingled rage and grief os heaved the l>oson^and poured from the lips 
and eyes of the enamoured Jolly Grccu. He would follow the balloon, 
he swore, if it drifted to the torrid pUiiis of Africa—a safe oath, when 
we remember that it was taking the opposite course; but lovers tn a 
passion may be permittod a little lee*way* Uis energetic excl.amations 
were of course overiieard by those about him; and one person, who hap- 
peued to be a sensible man, observed, tliat if tho gcntlem.^n over hoped 
to overtake the balloon, his only plan was to get into a train at the 
Great Western Railway, and chance it for some thirty miles down the 
line, as it was his opinion it would come dowu nigh tn Maidenhead or 
Reading, or ^‘someway thereabouts.” 

As this person, who was a flyman, **happened'’ to have a disengaged 
vehicle at the gate of the gardens, Mr* Green and tho Coquclicots at 
once caught at the suggestion, and very few minutes elapsed before they 
were all ratUing over the atones to the Paddington station. 

In the mean time ** The Wandering Pliocnix” was leaving brick and 
mortar—maugre its wide extent—far behind. Mademoiselle Clotildo 
was in high spirits, as any one had need to be who was so high up in the 
air; but the Vicomte de Pigarreau saw with dismay, that he was much 
more likely to settle down amongst some country creditors of his at Bath 
than settle with them when he got tiiere* Being, however, a man of expe¬ 
dients, he soon devised a remedy for this conire~oovp of fate. He would 
descend before dusk near some post town on their line of route, and get 
across as fast as he could to the South-Westem rail, reach Southampton 
in tite oouree of the night, and be off to Havre, Jersey, Fortugok w 
Alexandria, according to the deitioation of the stMmier whi^ he mi^t 
find ready to start the first thing in the morning. He had leetmd the 
money and the petioQ u£ Hademoiselle de Coquelieot; her indmatums 
wouki keep her whh him oi 4 matter of ocairee* To put this to^ test, 
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he began to make violeni love to the ch&nnitig Clotilde, who received his 
first deznoiistrations as a tedisusgi which, she preraiDed, he merely made 
use of to dispel any auuety arising from the novelty of his position; but 
when his urgency became more serioos, when, neglecring valve and 
forgetting the bsilast, he threw himself on his knees before her, avowing 
the ruse he had practised to get her into his power and make his escape 
from England, the real character of ClotUde came out, and his advances 
were rejected with scorn and indignation. Still the Vicomte persisted, 
laughing at what he called her affected scruples,** and making what he 
said the more pleasant by avowing it as his b^ef, that if virtue existed 
an^rwhere it cerUunly did not reside in the bosom of a little French milli* 
ner. Nor did ho stop hero, but presuming on her defenceless state, at* 
tempted to draw her to hi a side. But, quick as light, Clotilde perceived 
his intention, and not having been unobservant of his manner of manag¬ 
ing the balloon, made a dart at the waving cord which was attached to 
the valve, and grasped it with all her mi^t Her weight opened the 
valve, the gas escaped rapidly, and the balloon as swimy began to de¬ 
scend, the suddenness of the maoisuvre operating to the disadvantage of 
the Vicomte, who rolled head over heels into the bottom of the car. 
There was something of the Templar and Rebecca in ^eir respective 
situations. The Vicomte did not say, Hash glri, come down; 1 swear 
by earth and sea and sky, I will effor thoc no offence !’* but as soon as 
ho recovered his preseuce of mind he swon* at her with all his might, and 
told her if she did not let go the rope they should both of them be 
smashed among ttie chimocypots of a large building which they were 
tlien uearing at a railroim pace. But in spite of his oaths and threats 
Clotilde held firmly on, and the Vicomte was, at heart, too great a 
coward to stir hand or foot for their mutual preservation. 


It was a beautiful evening, though a gusty one, and on t!ie terrace of 
Mr. Poppy head s country mansion three persons were enjoying the deli¬ 
cious perfume of the air as it swept over the beds of flowers like a 
caravan of musk arriving from Khoten.** Those three persons were Mr. 
Poppyhead himself, M. de Beauvilliers, and Agatha Vere^the former in 
a state of mind which promised more for the lovers than they had ever 
yet dared to hope. But many circumstances had occurred to work a 
change in Mr. Poppyhead’s opinions, and all fae now wanted was an 
excuse for relaxing from his apparent severity. 

As Mr. Poppyhead was me^anically gaong upwards his attention was 
attracted by something in the sky, which seemed fast approaching the 
place where they sat. 

Ave Maria purissima !*’ cried out the worthy Puseyite. ** God bless 
my soul, I mean, what the deuce is this ?** 

The lovers tiumed at this sudden exclaroarion, and, equally to their 
mmristy beheld a balloon descending at an incre^ble ratC) exactly over 
Ignacies.** The reader need not be told that the aerial carriage 
was The Wajuderiog Phoenix.** 

** They eao't manage i^they*!! be on the roof of the house if they 
don’t take care^kseep off, keep offf* shouted de Beauvilliers at the top 
of Ua vmoei while A^tha Vere turned deadly pale, when she saw that 
two peiuons—and one of them a woman^were in the car, which was 
swingmg about with frightful velori^. 

Taire care of the civets !** screamed iSx. Poppyhead, in a tone that 
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a peacock would have given a full moult of hia tail to be able to beat. 
But shout or scream^ was alike uaelees; the aeronauts either could not 
bear, or could not manage the cumbrous machine to which thej were 
attached, and what the miserable humbug, who called himself a Viscount, 
had predicted arrived. ^ With a shock that made every Hniol dance, down 
came the car upon the roof, hang went the body of the balloon agmnst 
a stack of chimneys, the netting became entangled with the pinnacles, 
which gave their name to the building, and there the monster stuck fast, 
the painted globe rolling to and fro, like a sick boa^constricter with a 
swelled head. Nor was this all, for out of the car there came the body 
of a mao, which whirled down the steep slated roof, and finally lodged 
in a gutter behind the parapet. 

All instantly was confusion and alarm \ Udders were brought and 
plactgJ, trap^doors opened, knives brandished, and every hasty method 
resorted to, to cut away the balloon and rescue the travellers. De Beau- 
villlers was the first to reach the roof and scramble to the spot where the 
cor was wedged between two high fantastic gables. There was a female 
figure recumbent in it; she was motionless, and round her hand was 
twiate<l a silken cord, which liad saved her from being thrown out. But 
she had only fainted, and, after being extricated from her perilous position, 
was carefully carried below, and tenderly looked after by Agatha Vere. 
IdcanwhUe, Do Boauvilliers continued his search after the male aeronaut, 
whom he at length discovered with lus face downward in the gutter and 
groaning terribly, with loud exclamations between wliiles that he had 
broken every bone in hU skin. He turned him over, and found to his 
surprise that the groauiog^iidividual was no oilier than the Vicomte de 
Pigarreau; or, as an old FeruiiiUconce at ouce assured him, the Chevalier 
dcTEscroc, aUas ** Gentleman Jones,*' who, a year or two before, had fint 
swindled him out of a thousand louis at rcarUy and afterwaids forged 
his name for a similar amount 

In winding up a narrative where such a catastrophe as this comes to 
perplex the narrator, a thousand things must be taken for granted, which, 
were wc writing a three volume novel, would be told in full detail. But 
a magazine admits of no such amplitude, and we leave the dinouement 
to the imagination of the public, merely observiog that Mademoiselle 
Coquelicot soon recovered from her fright, and was that very night 
restored to the aims of her parent and uncle, who, guided by the lucky 
star of Mr. Green, were able to trace tbu balloon and reach The Pin¬ 
nacles;’* that ** Gentleman Joues** was made to give up the whole of 
the plunder with which he was stored—die greater part of which was 
eeisM upon by Mr. Poppyhead, in ^yment of the rent of his house in 
Belgravia, the contiuued tenancy being no longer insisted on; tliat the 
Cosmopolites, finding their hank gone, disappeared in a body; that 
Mesrieurs Paradis and Ventrebleu were reclaim^ by the French gerem- 
meat as For^U liberis^ and are now wotkiog out their time, en per^ 
petuUe^ at Toulon; that Mr. Poppyhead, abjuring Puseyism, became a 
reasonable man, and gave his consent to the marriage of M. de Beau- 
villiers with Agatha Vere; aud diat Mr. d^Uy Green having made a 
frantic declaration of love to Mademoiselle Clotiide Coquelicot in presence 
of ** mon pire etmon oncle**—but no^there must be some reservation ; 
the public have heard what Mr. Jolly Green had to say to ^'All the 
Woeld”— they have stUl to learn whether he was able in his own person 
to addw< And Hie wSk.^ 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE A CONSEBVATOEY OF SCIENCE, 

ARTS, AND INDUSTRY. 

Public opinion appears to be decidedly in favkr of tbe permanence 
of the Crystal Palace. There may be a few dissentients*—nrighboura, 
gluttonous of Saxon seclusioni sub^ribers, who» having abo had thw 
tickets to pay for^ wish tlioir subscripUons returned from out of tbe sur- 
plua» and crotchety persons who have viewed the whole thing with dis¬ 
trust from the beginning, and who would oppose its contmuance as they 
would that of any other novelty, however raueh it might tend to the on- 
joy ment of many, tho refinement of inorc^ and the intellectual improve¬ 
ment of all classes of persons. But, these few apart, tbe great mass of 
the more reasonable and less selfish among mankind are in favour of 
preserving, for os long a period as possible, a building of exceeding 
beauty, which is already assodated in their minds with moments of 
high gratification and reminiscences of honourable competition; and 
which, to whatever purposes it may be applied, can scarcely fall to add 
to the resources of the metropolis for pleasure and iiutrucrion. 

But so many and such various opinions have been emitted upon the 
purposes to whicli the structure soould, supposiiig its pemanence in- 
Bured, be devoted, that a few words of common sense upon eudi a theme 
may, perchance, not full unheeded. In the first place, there can be no 
question about tlie intrinsic merits of tlio building itself, 'fbe most 
novel and interesting feature of the whole EidiibitiaD, it has been justly 
remarked, has certainly been the building itself, which has surpassed au 
the high-wrought expectations of eveiy visitor* It is the mos t surprising 
of all the manufactures exhibited; for a manufacture it bos been accu¬ 
rately called by Mr. Babbage, with its thousands of self-saioe columns 
and girders, its miles of sashbar?, aud its acres of glass. As a perma¬ 
nent structure it has been very properly proposed to give the building 
still greater perfection, by removing the boarding which protects tbe 
bottom tier and replacing it with glass. Although it is argued that the 
Crystal Palace was not built as a temporaiy structure—that this was a 
stipulation in the bond, but thx^ the contractors, from tbe very firs^ 
thought and hoped that it would never he removed, and, at a cooader- 
ahle sacrifice to themselves, went so for beyond the lett^ of their bond 
as to erect a peraaneot structure, where they were only required to 
erect a temporary one—still it would ^pear that there is room for im¬ 
provement. Tbe glass ought to be thicker; and this might he brought 
about by replacing every broken pane by one of a fer more durable 
idioracter, and thus, with the progress of time, all th^ present fragile 
glass '' ’ - - . . 

beiufi! 



belong to no ouiioing or tne oraina^ 
lost ught of, in case some porrioos ot the building are devoted to the 
exhibitioii of drawings and pamtings, and for which it is admirably 
adifted. Many of we cashes sbouU also be made moveable, for the 
admission of air, in case the favourite idea of a conservatory b^g car¬ 
ried out, aa well also for ventilation in hot summer weather. 

When it became publicly known that the receipts at tbe Crystal 
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Palace were so great as to leave a prospect of a surplus at the end, 
variously estimated at from 140,000f. to 150,000/., there was no modera* 
tion in the magnificence of the prmects, hastily broached and as 'hastily 
adopted, for the investment of sin£ a tmi. It was even proposed, otrt 
only to buy up the Crystal Palace, bot all that it contained. But a little 
investiiration soon showed ihzt the value of the contents at the Eahibi- 
tioQ had been appraised by no one at less than twelve millions, while the 
calculations of some went up as high as thirty. A writer in the Athe^ 
naum at once pointed out tnat, supporing 2000/. to be received daily at 
the doors, over and above all the expenses of management, twelve mil* 
lions of money would not be raised till the expiration of 6000 days; 
that is. after deducting Sundays and other religious days, when the 

[ lalace must of course bo closed, in exactly twenty years I Then, again, 
ot the fjuestion be looked upon in another point of view. At 5/. per 
cent, per annj^m, the interest on twelve millions is 600,00021 a year ; or, 
leaving out Sundays and a few other as non*productive days, just 2000/. 
a day ! If tho contents of the Exhibition be really worth twenty million^ 
a daily tucotue of 3300/. would not disebar^ the mere interest on the 
capital lying dead in the Crystal Palace. The suggestion, therefore, of 
purchosiog the Exhibition, in order to keep its contents together, was 
justly denounced, at the outset, as one which merely showed to what wild 
TOctic heights the imagination could climb up the wonderful shafts of the 
Palace of Glass. 

This proposal being thus summarily dismissed, the Atkmfr.Hm offered a 
modified form of the same idea for public acceptance. We will take it 
for granted,*’ says the writer in <]ncstion, ‘*at tne moment, that the Koyal 
Commissioners, before laying down tho temporary offices which they were 
appointed by the queen dischaigc, will purchase the Crystal Palace in 
the name of the English people. Should it then bo announced to all the 
present exhibitors, in the first instance, that such of them aa have fitted 
up stalls, or obtained spaces, may retain tiiem for, say :i year, on the 
condition of keeping them filled with their present or other contributions 
of the same high class of excellence,—wc think it probablo that a^re&t 
majority of the most useful and beautifol articles would be left o^such 
terms.’* We should at once express our doubts upon this point} without 
some prospect of benefit to be derived from such an exhibition, it is not 
likely that the producers, manufacturers, and dealers, who compose the 
majority of exhibitors, would sacrifice time and labour to a permanent 
exhibition. Many also are foreigners, and could not possibly do it, even 
if they had the wilL It is diSereut with another class of exhibitors, and 
moat of these come under categories to be discussed afterwards. There 
ore many things in the E^iiUtioD that are not worthy of prolonged or 
permanent exhibition \ and other objects, as food, gruns, flour, and many 
perishable articles, are unfitted by their nature and character for per* 
manency. 

We differ aho with '^Denarius,” that it is not necessary to reckon 
among the grounds of preservation the proved fitness of tlie Crystal 
Palace for any future exhibition, because there is a public puip^ much 
nearer at hand, and which is eertaioly a great public want That want 
is a covered area, where, in this moet variable aimate, sheltered from ite 
vicissitudes of wet and cold, the public at large, and esperially the invalid 
and weaker portion, migfat be frie to enjoy air and exercise. We think 
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that the fitness of the C^tal Palace aa a place of exhibitiop ie the first 
great consideration; that a winter garden and.^aheltered promenade 
comiog afterwards^ and, indeed, fbHowing aa a matter of covr^e* Ad- 
mittiog the fitness as a place of ezlubitioOi it is equally evident that the 
most io^timate of all adaptations must approach as nearly as po^ible to 
the original idea for which the Cr)^l Palace was erected. This is in 
part presented to us in the principle of foundation of the CoTieetvaioire 
des Arts et Mliters (the Conservator}* of Arts and Trades), in the Abbey 
of St Martin, in Paris. It bos long been admitted that few museums 
are more interesting, and none more instntetive or valuable than this. 
Such a collection of all tho maclnncs invented by French genius and in* 
dustry, in every kind of manufactory and every branch of xl% has been 
hitherto peculiar to, as it is bi^ly creditable to, the metropolis of France, 
and it has been productive of tiie Ti>ost beneficial effects. It has un^ 
doubtedly diffused through France a knowledge of mechanics, and the 
further adaptation of the simplest implements to die most complicated 
purposes. How much more so might this be expected to be tho csfte in 
a country whose inventive and mechafucal genius is not only its boast, 
but one of the many sources of lU power and pro6|>crity? One hall iti 
the Abbey of St. Martin is devoted to improvements in architecture, and 
contains models of public and jirivatc buildings of every description; it 
is obvious that such should not be omitted from the British Comervatory. 
Most of the machines, wo believe, in tho existinp; Exhibition are made in 
model. These cannot bo sold or used in actual factories, or for agricultural 
or other operations. If token away, they will cither be broken up, or buried 
in loco] museums. I'here is evciy reason to believe that the proprietors 
of such models, as well as of architoctural and other models, would prefer 
that they should remain as tbeir advertisemonts and represeutatives in the 
great centre of observation. This would form a first and sound nucleus 
*for a British Conservatory of Arts and Trades. It is posiible also that the 
same principle might be made to extend to a considerable extent to the 
iroumongery. Grates, stoves, iron safes, culinary apparatus, furnaces, 
]am|^tools, and the infinite variety of other articles of this description 
of dBufacture are not so perishable but that the manufiurturer might 
find it to his interest to have a central and permanent exhibition of nia 
art. AH kinds'of cartheni, stone, and glass ware present the same ad¬ 
vantages. Models of boats, and of almost every other description, are 
also of no use but as models, and are most desirable for a conservatory. 
Models, as those of Liverpool, of tlio Uodercliff in the Isle of \?ight, of 
Rosen au, of Heidelberg, and a hundred others in the Exhibition, are also 
highly deserving of a permanent exhibition, and add life and intereit to 
illustrations of a more mechanical character. Others agsin, as fte 
Mexican figures, might bo purchased to assist in establishing the first 
nocleus of n Natiomu Exhibition of Art and Industry. 

The French Conservatory U kept up to the progress of discovery and 
invention by government compelling every Frenchman to deposit in that 
museum a siMel of any instrument or machine that he may invent or 
ipiprove, with a detailed account of its construction and ase^ and the 
wliole ptoeeii of the manufacture in which it is employed, ^ftule the 
patent liCws ire beine placed upon a mor^^ust a^ footing, it 
would be a good and nttmg o^portuni^ to efl^t somethmgjgjf ^e kind 
for tins country, and it ii' obvkrai that with or without a nuueus to bepn 
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apoD, tlie dap&itninU of cinl eDgmoerine, [Mo 0 O|dueftI» aftronomml, 
musi^ and other **laftnimeQt8> and marines of varioiu desoriptaons, 
wonld noon reeeiT« an adequate and most inatructire illustration, Nor 
would the demand upon the inrentor be more burdeoaome than what j« 
iDAde by the public librarios upon erery new work entered at Stationers* 
Halland while an inventor would reap th« advantages of the pubUeity 
given to his invention, an author obtmuf noD&^not even a public ac« 
know ledgment for his contributions to the literary resources of his couu* 
try. Attached to the ** Conservatoire” is a very good library, containing. 
every publication in every Unguage, on the difFerent subjects connected 
with that institution. It might be well worth while giving due conside** 
ration to the question as to whether or not such a eomplcmeiU to the 
British Conservatory might not be desirable in every' point of view. 
P' blic attention has also been much drawn lately to the merits of the 
Exhibition in an instructive point of view; mid at the French Cr>nservo- 
toire, in or^r to give further utility, lectures arc delivered by qualified 
perms on ^metry. mathematics, the different brnnehes of natural pin- 
losophy, geology, tlic arts, and construction of machines, aad the pro¬ 
cesses of different manufactures; the British Conservatory might, in this 
respect, set a noble example to its contemporary the British Museum^ 
which has been long dead to all educational purposes. While looking 
* thus, in the first place, to the main objects of a British Conservatory, we 
are at the same time delighted to second the views of those persons who 
advocate the full use being made of a building so admirably adapted for 
the purposes as a summer and winter garden. A garden of liaidy 
flowering plants—plants that will stand oiir winters utidm glass and in a 
conservatory moderately heated, and among which hosts of splendid 
creepers, fine flowering acciiluous sbnilis and trees, and evergreens of va¬ 
rious aud grateful foliage, are now at tiio <^mmand of every ^ne. The 
idea of a hothouse, or even of a conservatory warmed with a summer 
temperature all the winter, as advocated by Denarius,” we cannot but 
consider to be extremely otjectionable. There would, iu the first place, 
be considerable adifitional expense entmled by such a plan, but that which 
is worse tbui all, would be the danger to persons even in summer, but 
most particularly so iu winter, who might be induced to spend a few 
hours m such a place, of catching cold in going out. As to invalids, it 
would be little better than a pleasant high-n^ to their lost hunie. Shelter 
from raio and wind, and to a great extent from a variable climate, would 
be insured by a ample conservatory, and is docidodlv all that is desirable 
or to be wished for. 

Equally obje^onable do we deem ^^tiie pleasures of ta*onty acres of 
grass sheltered from all weatlters.’* Grass cannot grow without water, 
and if the ground must bo kept moist*, it cannot but be disagreeable and 
dangerous to walk upon; inde^, it would soon by such a process be alto¬ 
gether destined—a dry greensward would become a dusty promenade, 
a wet greenfffrlrd a muddy matah. We canuot imagine how such a sug- 

E itiotr could have come from any oound practical mind, and yet it is not 
If i<ii|fid'ai the idea of admitting equestrians into the preeincti o^tbe 
Crystal What • vision of ^sUing and kicking, of alternatioDS 

of whirli^ads^ dust or splashinn of mud, and of the migranceof fiqi^- 
iog pUntl(i^(i#npowered £ir bss equine reli^ does tbs mm 
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i^M^Qgigeit? We 4o beliefo, xijbMt ^dsaotioQ has 

hasn already uniferaally The adoanoo oCiAny la^ would 

it once utterly deatroy anyfot^le pUaoii or winx^Mge th^voould ha 
derived from a British Goasarratory. Behaate inrizamaati, elockiroih> 
and other machinery weald mavitaUy auffia* from tha ooDCUicioti of the 
air; fragile maatfaebmi) as drina ana eeolpturei, would be tumbled down, 
and the pedestrian would be deprived of all peace and «e^oymeat, and 
obliged to look more to hii aafety and cleanlineM than to his.amuiement 
or instruotioD. 

The Crystal Palace, it has been justly remarlcedf is a garden even now: 
and its beauties in that respect would incresse ever)* year. The contribu* 
turns of industry leave plenty of space for trees, and shrubs, and dowers, 
but the floor must be dry, adapted for promenades only, boarded or 
laid with cement or a^halte, after the fashion of the conservatory in the 
Botanical Gardens in Hegeut’s Park, with room for the plant cases in most 
initaneeB below. It is only under soeh circumsfancea thattiie objects ex¬ 
hibited could be ozainiDea in detail witbont danger to health, or^hat 
lectures or expositions of any kind could be attended. The various floricul- 
tural societies of London have already expressed their willingness to Imld 
their exhilritions in so splendid an edifice^and the ineome of these some- 
ties alone is srid to be upwards of 30,000t a yesr. Upon tUe print it 
has also been Juitly remarked, tliat the opening of sorii an edifiee^fiar the 
exhibition ri flowers would givo a new impubc to floriculture. Thm the 
iwer would always be certain of good light—tito public of a diy day. 
foreign and provincial gardeners would probably contribute laigiV toa 
floral show in such a place, where the specimens forwarded be 

seen by vast multitudes, witose examination would not be confined to« 
passing glance under an uncertain sky. A sense of order, surety^ JKti 
manence which has never yet characterised these beautiful d>ate{Aemml 
exhibitions, would soon grow about them when conduetefl'in the Crystal 
PaiM. 

That the decoration of tite Crystal Palace might bo made conducive 
to the promotion of sculpture^at present an art almost purposeless in this 
country-—is, after the more important suggestion of aBritishiConBervatory 
of Arts and Industry, and the self-evident oue of a summer and winter 
garden, one of the happiest suggestions of ^ Denarius.’* A b^inning in 
this direction might, that writer suggests, be made by the pmhaiefef a 
few of the beet works now e^diibited, and the garden might be most apm- 
priately connected with an annual exhibition of sculpture. Frocea^g 
with we development of the idea of a garden more in detail, ** Denariur 
also points out that the nave and aisles, forty-eight feet worid;giae 
a space of ten acres, independent of the grileri^ which wMld 
' ion .walks fnrrrrdiTig a mile. We are not quite prep aged to jmn xitue 
the same writer, t^t while the ground-floor might be ueed for plan- 
and sculpture, the galleries should be devo^ to fitted flowers 
and riifaller works of sUtuary—we are inclintd totiiixric tint tin galleries 
had bettarhe left^to wewks of art, and to lookum pott^ flowers, which 
n^be i^i^eenid, as objaptiooable oveibead. We beartily, bo#Brer,'joi& 
in'tinmfMlioQ tbaiaa wbatavw is done care should be tate^o con- 
rider tile pronsnadeastiiec^ fsators^ and not to oooopy topceMojkepaee 
the odleetioos. enys ^^Denarins,’’^^* fc> 
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have walki Among fiowen aad piMnia^ne^Aimem aad plaati jrith lomo 
walks. This laat kkd of tnatment Wbagifto.Kaw aod Cluawiak, and 
the Begoot^a Park.*’ 

It iS| aljo, beeauie we hold this as a paramount*object, that after 
taking into cooeideration tbe amount of space that must be doroted to 
the objects of a British conservatory of art ^m 1 industry, and to the deoo* 
ration of tbarAuildiog by plants and sculpture, that we are prepared to 
oppose as objastionahle tne suggestion made in the AthentEUm^ to make 
a home in the Crystal Palace for the learned and scientific societies in 
London. 8aah societies require more permanent and solid structures. 
They must have their libraries and illustrative museums about them, as 
well as a more general museum common to all. They would fill up half 
the or recesses of the building to the exclusion of a general public, 
and of other purposes; nor is the Crystal Palace at a very convenient dis¬ 
tance for winter night meetings. But few of the learned and the icien- 
tifio of the country roll after a prolonged dessert in cushioned carriages to 
ilimiber at a late meeting of more humble but ntoro scalous labourers. 

There are, however, suggestions as to ibe devotion of particular locali* 
ties to particular purposes, which arc highly deserving of consideration. 
We are far, for example, from oppoting Uie suggestion to mark off and 
prepare one of the sm galleries for paintings, by boarding in double or 
single plank, as the case might require, the space between the pillars, so 
as to make the walls solid enough to hold thrir weight aud exclude all 
light eacept through a portion m the roof—as is to some extent tiie case 
in tl]||itweient sculpture-room. In this way it lias been remarked, that it 
woulff be possible to obtain a gallery, os well adapted to its purpose if not 
as highly decorated, os the n^le gweiy of the Louvre. Nor would we 
object to the more humble suggeatiou of a medical correspondent to the 
Times, that a part of one* of the refteshment courts (and Tefreshraents 
themselves tiiould by no means be discarded) be convert into a German 
Ueilquelle, where aroficial mineral waters, many of which are fully equal 
to the natural ones, might be imtnbed. By the means of such an esta¬ 
blishment, jwy remarks, all the advantages now sought for 

throughout Sngland and Scotland, in Germany, France, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, and Ae ^renees, to say nothing of Samtoga, would be brought to 
our very doors. 

idea of introdveiDg live birds into the British conscrvatoiy, and 
the accnmulation of cc^irolites in the plants and statuary, is too fantastic 
to merit serious disciisfion; but we are not prepared to say whether the 
purposes of smeoee may not be served, to a certain extent, as well in the 
Gqwtal iPalaoe as the punioses of art and industry. We would not at 
fiiVt encumber the idea of a British Conservatory oftArts and Industiy, 
and a garden decorated with sculpture and fbuntiuns,. made conyement 
zefteshment-rooms, and sanitary by mineral' w^ezs; but a good deal 
would depen^'apoa the amount of space that would appear to be da*' 
TnipJad oy iln a^penDanent exhibition, whether or not fiee aM and 
icieaoewtigltt not also find a home there, la as &r as adsnee k eonp 
eemidp^Mld such an idea he adopted, ww would certri^ 
ezUUCw'a national one. For seianoe geoeollyiri hare the British 
MMenieM cthtf mititotienf, hot Brisks iusffipV’ 
logy Teontiy), botam, 

.1 ^ M^jSati« archssology DM iko no 

2 


national dhntratioaii 
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exitUngf illustntire tnutraoir 7 ^ the erto ead indtutry of bygone 
ere ei intimitely elBid .^th the erte and udustry of our own 
timee ea edeoee and nw nMteriels are with inTeotion and diaeorei^) and 
the produce of ari and stdlL We ha?ey indeed^ strong feelings (if such 
a plan were feanble) in farour of an exhibition which would. uTuatrate at 
one view the etructure of the Bridah islands; the extent and variety of 
its living forms; its quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, insects, mid shells; its 
minerals side by aide with domical prodocti; and its peat history Ulus* 
trated by such a museum of nationia antiquities as wodd soon grow up, 
were a good nennaoent loeaK^ for a nucleus offered to the sealous and 
liberal* mindea coUectors of the country. 

While admitting this pre^mineot adaptability of the Crystal Palace 
to purpoees of science ana natural hist<wy, we must expren our strong 
disapprobation of the idea of Hr. Paxton’s, advocated by Lord firouriiam, 
of transferring to the Crystal Palace the superabundance of the British 
Museum. The mere emission of such an idea is calculated to do injury 
to the whole cause, and to prriudice the minds of a large party interested 
in the welfare of the Britisn Museum (already eufficiently notorious for 
their jealousy of all other iuetitutioue of any kind whatsoever) 0 gainst it. 


We do not entertain the slighteet doubt that a conservatory and museum, 
such as we propose, would be filled to the brim in a very few years ^ 
and as to the departments of uatuml history beiug, as we propos«l Biade 
more popular and acceptable, by being confined to the illustration of the 
geology and natural history of the British islands, let the profoescgi or 
keepers attached to each department have a certun time of jlKyotr 
allotted to them, and some small fund placed at tiieir disposal JIm we 
will answer for it, that, with public donatioui (duly acknowledff^ by 
ticket), the geology and naturd hietory of the British Isles will be more 
efficiently and more satisfactorily illustrated in a year or t|ro than in any 
other existing institution. The Aune Uung applies itself to British arched 
olog}*, the followers of which equal, if they do not excel, in seal and public 
spirit, the devotees of any other branch if lu^uiiy. 

The first condition in carrying out these views is, that thp great prin* 
dple of the Exhibition itself shall be applied to any futurb uses to be 
made of the building; namely, the self-supporting and self-managing 
principle. Mr. Paxton was at first in favour of supplying tiie pecun^iy 
means by a public grant, chiefly firom a wish to throw the builaing*:^^ 
to the public free of charge; hot to tbis propoetl, ** Denarios,” the TIlim, 
the and other journals, and nearly every paper and person 

having vmoe aothoritative in the matter, have stated enactions of. the 
most absolute kind.* The success of the Exhibition its^, aa ** 
xemarics, mainW due to the adoption of tUs feature) and no oine 
doubt that the Ibdubition would nave been ht less popular, and Car 
snecesaful, if ia had been carried ont by the government instead of 
^e pdUio themselvea. The best chance of the building bring made 
fully td^ w garer public wants, and its mahagemeot progreSipg vrith the 
gtpwfb of^blio inteliigeoce, k to adopt as a prinei^e of act^n.inde* 
pAiMoeer government suligect ouy to its oontroi as ibf^gnirdian 
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of ^de Park. Emy one u able to foreoea what conieqtieaoea to 
the ^oolorieal Socieij in tha R^ont*! Park irould be if the i^erameDt 
should naderteke the mazia«meQt of the aoimaU. In fact, the Zoolo* 
gieal Gardens liaTe beaten ^ Bojal Menagerie at the Tower altogether 
out of the field.’* 

Supposing pedestrians to be admitted at Id« per day for the four first 
da;^s of the week, on Fridays at 6d., and SatuHays at 6d., yearly sub* 
scnbers 5i. each, and equestrians and Bath chairs proportion ably, added 
to the receipts from twenty-one special reserved days, which would be 
devoted to holding agricultural, flora), and other f^tos, and the receipU 
from those of the reserved portions of the buildicg, Denarius’* estimates 
tlie annual revenue at 14,d21fM and the expenditure, including 55004 
for mdntenance, 2000/. for heating, 4750/. for mviageinent, dec., would 
come to very little less; but as we oppose the admission of equestrians, 
or the monopolising of any portions of so perfect and beautiful a whole, 
we would meet the loss by saying 3J. a day for pedestrians, 6d. on Fri* 
days, and Is. on Saturdays; we would also diminish the expenses of 
heating to 1000/., and place receipts from lectures in lieu of receipts from 
reserved portions of the building. Annual tickets should also be at least 
lOs., if not 1/. Judging by the experience already obtained at the 
Crystal Palace, and at the Poivtochnic and other iuititutioni, and at the 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens, the public would always be willing to 
pay a small sum for admission to such a permanent exliibition as we 
propose* The Athenaum proposes guinea annual rickets, by which that 
paptfdilculated an income of 10,000/. a year would be raised at occe, 
or oriedialf more than is wanted. We are neither so sanguine nor lo 
extravagant in our ideas as our contemporary, although we have gone 
alone with him in many of his intelligent ideas as to the disposed of the 
building for the fiiture. We think also with the Atbenaum^ but upon 
different grounds, not upon the payment of 6d. each individual, but upon 
the frequent returns of the same individuals at 3d., aud the addirional 
sale of 10s. tickets, that the annual income of a permanent exhibition 
of science and industry and produce in a winter garden, and the most 
graceful and attractive building in the world, woiud be nearer I5,00Q4 
a year than 6000/. There is here a large margin for the discussion of 
in^roveraente, for which there is plenty of rime yet for the public to av^ 

Certain it is that a winter garden would not of itself pay the expenses 
of repair and management The Crystal Palace must m made, u pos¬ 
sible, still more atSraetive to be self-supporting; hence it is that we Imve 
been induced, whilst its preservarion is♦ still under discussion, to pve what 
we consider to be at once the most simple, most easily attained, and most 
attractive obieote to which so admirable a building eon be devoted. Much 
night be adoed in the way of detoD to what we Mve said, but our prq^ 
posirion had^ letter stand at tbe present moment unencumbered before m 
public, who Mil best judge of its propriety, its fearibility, and ite attrac- 
ylt may, indeeo, have appeared premature to ha?eei)tsrsd at all 
into wdiwmiioa of detaib when toe very fact at preserving tbe ediflbe is 
•riU a ma^r of debate; but there are two veiy good roaeons fbr dwig 
so, the dmjit which that ^e ax«|i|iiti fbr tbe destnicrion 
CryitaM’a^ haie been ^ade^^K ^Mpd^ ^ 
miglit be the genend di^pwl, supporiog pipr- 
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manencjr admitted^ aod ncoodly, thai tha mode of disposal was the sub« 
ject of BO much varied of ojdnioD, that it was most important that it 
should be thoroughly grappM with at the present crisis. Tho^ for ox« 
ample, the Times says, t^t the most formidable misiite yet discharged 
against the winter garden^ is that supplied by the Qwrferfyf which 
sCTees with us in denouncing a showy, steamy, suffocatiDg Jardtn 
(fJiiver, as a capital thing for ^mthecaries.** But Mr. Paxton himself 
has in his petitioir, presented to the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
somewhat modified tom original views upon that subject; and while he has 
adhered to the obnoxious passage in reference to ingraat trees and 
Southern Italy,** he has expressed himself more concisely that a tempo* 
rate cliinato was all that was intended, and that while due regard was 
paid to the deterioration of mr whicli took place under the old system of 
building conservatories, nnd to avoid the worm and humid atmosphere of 
the Pal in* House at Kew, climate would be the principal thing studied in 
the Ciystal Palace, which by its size is admirably adapted for the pro¬ 
posed improvements. ** Let Mr. Paxton*s plan,’* says the Times^ com¬ 
menting on Jjord CampbelFs opposition, ** bo understood before it be le- 
jeeted. He docs not propose a |wm-house ora hot-house of the common 
kind. He proposes to keep the temperature of the Crystal Palace just 
high enough for the preservation ot some garden shrubs and flowers 
through the winter, and fur the comfort of the visitors.’* If this is really 
all that Mr. Paxtuu demands ho ought to have been more explicit at the 
onset, and we should have heard nothing of the dangers of sodden 
change, for conservatory plants cannot be preserved through the %i&teT 
in our climate without some artificial heat. Wo should, bowever, still 
object, notwi til stand ing the example of the Botanic Gardens, to any part 
of the Crystal Palaco being ruised to so high a temperature as to preserve 
exotics. Such are nut wanted in a promenade garden. 

As to the opposition of the titled iohabitants of Kensington-road, the 
same authority has summarily disposed of them by stating that the public 
will put its own construction on such hostility to the Crystal Palace. The 
opposition of the cleigy of the same district grieves us mor^ fi>r the ex¬ 
ponents of education and morality should be the lost to throw difficulties 
in the way of encouraring both. The Society for the rfiffuaion of 
Useful Knowledge,** said l^rd Brougham, regard the Crystal Palace as 
an ally of their friend the schoolmaster, and backed it against all the 
gin palaces in the land. The delight which people of late years hod been 
taking in innocent amusements had drawn tens and hundreds of thou- 
V^nds to contemplate the stores of instruction which were oongregoted in 
that beautiful structur e stores which would be remembered with entha-* 
siasm even when they were withdrawn from their ^ht.** 

^:',±The rev. author of the Great Exhibition Pxiae &say* has s^d: 

' jXveiTthiDg wMch tends to the weU^bdng of man most tend to the honour of 
ffim who made him, and who pieced him upon a world which He oonstde^ suit¬ 
able toluS hoffily and mental constitution, and able to supply sll his wants; and 
thus, ae fhr al’his body Is conoemed, to mako him happy. He who can prove that 
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there need not, and ought not, to bo any each thing ai unaatufled hunger or 
ahiTcring nalcc^Mi, inzt ^Ten thotigh we thould work tml Uttle^ jot If we would 
all work wlielj, there would be no Uck of oeceiurj comfbrte-^ who prorea 
this would, indee^ be rightlj celled e benebctor to hla reee^ jet hit higheet praise 
would be, that he oed performed a rtiMoui action^ that ho had juatided the wa^ 
of Ood towarda roan, and helped to c(w awaj the mUta which prevented tbeir 
aeeing the extent of that Divine benevoleoce wbicli haa been actuallj exerdaod 
towarda them. 

The J. Aa Emerton also, in hia Moral and Religious Guide to 
the Great Ezhibitioo/* say a: " Let it be man's to render the glory and 
the praise where it is due; no fitter opening could there be fur the 
Nations’ Peace-Tom pie than its hlesaing and its dedication to God. The 
haimcra of war are bleeaed; surely^ then, the shrine of peace is aelf-con- 
aecrated in its fulfilments and its otjecta.” 

A building and object of which such things, and others of a far more 
aealous character, have been said, and which at iU opening was conse¬ 
crated by the ArchbUhop of Canterbury in presence of royalty, was 
scarcely a fitting object for attaclcs oo the ground of public morality. If 
the cultivation of taste, the improvement of tlie mind, the refinement of 
mannei’S, and the widening of sympathies arc subvereive of public morality, 
then let the Crystal Palace be razed to tho ground. But let such a resiilt 
be made clear and manifest first in tbe face of the huudrods of thousands 
who have witnessed that glorious Exbibirioo, and who liave returned from 
it wiser and better persons. 

Whether the temptation of meandering walks in a winter garden and 
recliiung among fragrant trees may threateu public morality, we are not 
preparea to say; but eveu liOrd Campbell himself admitted that all tho 
apprehenrions which sonic persons liad entertmned—-in his opinion very 
unreasonably—^bout tlic occurrence of riot and disoider during tbe Ex- 
bihition, had turned out to be false and groundless; and we venture to say 
tho same thing will occur of the ** British Conservatory and if not, the 
same efficient means that were put in force to prevent disorder at the 
Exhibition, could be easily brought to bear on a smaller and yet equally 
effective scale in the winter garden. But why should the Crystal Palace 
in every fora that is proposed to it, be so continu^ly obnoxious to public 
morality ? Why not tbe British Museum, the Zoolopcal or Botanical 
Gardens, or any other place of resort ? Simply because it suits a purpose 
to prove the Costal Palace to be a nuisance, and those who repmr there 
disorderly people. It is not, however, before such a pbantom cry that 
men of comprehensive intelligence and wide^mbraciog sympathies will 
retreat from a good work. * 

We have before discussed the financial part of the question, and,V^' 
although Lord Campbell dwelt chiefly upon the fact that money was to be’ 
taken at tbe doors to defray tbe expenses, and people could not be ad¬ 
mitted without paj'ing some small sum—say 6<L—for each admissioUf 
then the poor womd be excluded, we cannot help remarking that this 
would bear ofoa the other objection of danger to public morality, for a 
certain Aegree exeiuai^ would be observ^; but tbe fact ii, tiiat tbe 
middle dtssea would aa willingly apend 3d or 6d. upon a Bnti^ Can* 
•ervatory as they have dona one fouling upon a National Exhibition* 

AnotW objection frequently urged and muoh.dwtlt upon ii the pfjM^ 
ibleneH of Ihe structure; but tlm the^Ae chief materii^.M 

main eonstruotion ^ Ciystal tJm ore m durable aa any'ofw 
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Btrueture in the metropolis, and as for the fittbr up, the Bash bars and 
the ornamentAl woilp, particular!; the woodep pillars and prders, intro¬ 
duced for uaiformity, they will not re^juire more painting or more fre¬ 
quent repairs than any common dwelling-house in J^don* These 
repairs, it has also be^ justly remarked, are peculiarly accessible to 
painters and glaziers. Point out a defect, and it can be set right in ten 
minutes anywhere about the building. There is no need of a hqnt in the 
dark through the timbers of a roof; no necessity to rip off all the tiles 
in order to find the peccant member, or to erect lofty scaffolding merely 
to repair a water stain. It is all light as da)’, and accessible to the hand 
as well as to the eye. 

Lord Campbell had been miiinfonned when he stated that only one- 
third of the uprights which support the Crystal Palace ere of iron, and 
that twO'tliirds of them are of wood. The fact is, that the entire frame* 
work is composed of wrought and cast-iron, fixed securely together, and 
firmly bedded in a concrete foundation; and with ordinary attontiou to the 
painting, this, )he most important part of the edifice, will last for ages to 
come, with but little repairs of any kind being necessary. Every column 
on which the bouse rests is made of iron; tlie intermediate ones in the 
exterior row being merely placed there for effect, and to divide the sashes, 
but have nothing to do wltn the support or stability of the building. All 
the prders which form part of the framework and security of the struc* 
ture, are also composed of wrought and cast-iron. There are some 
wooden girders, but they arc only introduced for effect Mr. Paxton, in 
his letter to Lord Campbell, dated July 14tii, says: **Of the permanence 
of wooden sashes and other wood-work, if kept properly punted and 
attended to, we have sufficient experience to be able to form a good 
opinion; there are some hot-house lights at Chats worth which have at 
least been in constant use for upwards of 100 years, and appears likely to 
endure for a rime to come. My estimate of the duration for the sash and 
glass-work of the Crystal Palace is fifty years; but, in roy statement of 
expenditure, provision was made for a renewal every twenty-five years; 
however, with care and attenrioo, my belief is that 100 years would be 
nearer the reality. The duration of wood-work depends ^y much upon 
its position, and the attention paid to it. We must not forget that many 
of our most enduring public buildings have wooden roofs; for instance, 
Westminster Hall, Lincoln’s Inn H^l, and the dome of^St. Paul’s, all of 
which are in excellent preservation.’* 

The whole of the objections wbieh have as yet been brought against 
the permanency cf the Crystal Palace, except that of the understanding 
u^ou which it was first permitted to be erected, may be truly said to to 
ol the most insignificant and, in some instances, ndicolons character; 
|md as public opinion is so strongly in favour of the permanency of so 
;^great an addition to the intellec^al and recieative resources of toe me¬ 
tropolis, and the preservation of so elegant a structure, it is sincerely to 
be nop^ that, ^Jpon a ^uearion not oo much of business, but of contri- 
buring to ib# grarificatioo and improvement of all classes of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s lubject^ tiie peers of the r^m will make a graceful concession 
to puUio taste and public fieeliog. Lord Brougham, who oripnally op- 
poflid the erecrion Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, now woks that 
;iod^g could be mmeljPsfcl to ^ great metropolis ^an to retain the 
same building as a grM horticdttiinl garden &r the recfeatbn of the 
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^ople. He implored tfaeir lordsbtpe to protect the Ci^stal Palace from 
dee^ction» and, firom what wae taotamouat to it—reniOTal, After 
this ExhibitioD had succeeded beyond any man’s expectatioD, and aftar the 
public had be c ome absolutely enamoured of ^e Duildinff, he must say, 
that if it (the pnblie) were to tun round and err out, 'Let us have it 
removed, break it up, smash it to pieces,’ it would give to the wgrld an 
exhibition of fickleness which would exceed that even of the Athenians 
themselvsi.” 

Mr. Paxton, in his petition to the Home of Lords, called for immediate 
demiion upon this question; but as there may be some difficulty arising 
out of the pledge given by the Royal Commiesioners of Woods and Foresto 
that it should be removed within a certiun pven time, it is better that 

g vliminaiy tnqui^ should be instituted and a first grace obtained. Lord 
rongham imd that he thought that it would not bo difficult for one 
brtn^ of the government to procure from another a release from tliat 
pledge. We hope it may be so; but we feel confident, that if only the 
grace of a preliminary inquiry and delay be granted, that such inquiry 
will end to the satisfaction of the public in preserving for them one of the 
greatest ornaments of the metropolis, and obtaining for them nn institu* 
tioD which, having in view tlie improvement of the intellect and the cut* 
tivatioD of taste, combined with innocent recreation, cannot but tend to 
the welfare of all, and the progress instead of the decay of public mo¬ 
rality. 


TO EltlERSON. 

BT CAEOLIKE DE CEBSPIGKV. 

Thou dost thy mission well! As to the star 
Hiat shone upon the Babe of Betlilehem 
I look to tbee; and, gazing from afar, 

Scarce dare in thouglit to touch thy garment’s hem. 
Whether thy theme be ** Self^relisnce," ** Faitli/’ 

** The laws that do our inmost being move," 

** Heroism," or Friendship," or Divine Love,” 
^Art,”«IntcUect,""Goi"or‘‘Man," or‘‘Life,"or** Death," 
Philosopher,and moralist, and sage! 

Thou hast made real the visions of my youth; 

For while I pore on thine immortal page, 

Whose I) Item*-Mature; guide—the Word of Truth, 
Thy logic rivets, and thy language warmi; 

And verse itself with las autaction charmi. 
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BOOK IL 
Chaptbb XXII. 

THE KBBTING IN BARTHOLOMEW-CLOSE—THE WEB 18 WEAVOTO UOBE 

CLOSELY AROUND HESTER. 


Mb. Pjkb Bud Flemmio^ met by appointment the next day in the 
small square north of Chmt-Church Hospital, known by the name of 
Bartholomew-Close. The attorney was ^ energy, gooa-humour, and 
buoyancy of spirits, but the hunchback was reservecL stem, and silent* 

“ How is it with thee, my dear young friend? you look pale, and your 
siauner is disorderod ; but take courage—yes, courage is the noblest at¬ 
tribute of man ; without it we can aclueve nothing great, nothing worthy 
of our destiny.'* 

And nothing stupendously wicked," added Flemmiug. 

^*That which constitutes wickedness is a matter of opinion—quite a 
matter of opinion. Some call Alexander, Cssar, and Napoleon wicked i 
others hail them as heroes and demi-gods. To pluck tlie flower of beauty, 
to bear away the goddess of your worship—thu is not wickedness* You 
do hut follow the great examples of the worthies of old : the names of 
Paris and Theseus are crowned with the deathless bays of poetry for the 
abductions they made. That which French and other Europeu\ kings, 
emoying every gratifleation beside, did not scruple to do, surely a luhjoct, 
whose means of pleasure are so contracted, may well be excused in per¬ 
forming. But we must descend from the cla»tcal aud the past to the 
life of the present hour. Ah! my friend, this existence of ours is lament¬ 
ably short; let us enjoy the dream while it is in our power; let us not 
dm away the cup of rapture when offered to our lips!" 

** A truce to this philosophy 1" exclaimed Flemming, impatiently; you 
are a man of letters, Mr. Jones, aud 1 am a deroteo of muuc; we cannot, 
therefore, exactly understand each other." 

SpesJc not so, my adopted son; I wish our sentiments to be in har¬ 
mony, and our esteem ana love to be mutual. But how say you ? will 
you possess the being of your heart, or will you renounce her? Will you 
rend^ yourself ana her happy, or will you be content to be lonely and 
miserable? What determination have you formed?" 

** The struggle is ovei^passion has triumphed-^eli has prevailed," 
smd Flemming, groaning inwardly. 

Mr. I^ke seix^ his hand, and cordially shook iU The little smiling 
visage of the lai^er offered, indeed, astriKiog contrast to the countenance 
of the other, which was livid, and hod a ghastly expressum. 

^^lUgbt, my dear friend, right; your decision is that of a man of sense 
and of courage. But, out on you, boyl yon are idways dreanung of the 
bugbear eritoe. Had you lived as long, and studied as much as I, these 
mists which now float around your inject would have vanished, and in 
sunshine you would behold the sublime forms of Beason and 

^To busine^ Mr. Jjitli. What now is your advice ?" 

** Yes, certainly, to btubess. .1 have got up the proganme pf that 
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imaginvy concert, which we must suppose will be held io the West*exid 
of Londcm. Let me sec, on what oi^ut had we better fix it?*’ 

Mr. nice, as he spoke, drew from his pocket a long slip of ^per, 
which resembled .%uy other theatrical or concert bill, except that it was 
in manuscript, he himself being too cautious to employ a printer. 

** What night, I sa^, shall oor concert be?” 

«Sir,’* sidd Flemmmg, you speak as if I were coriain of winning Miss 
Scmeraet’s consent to accompany us.” 

“ True; I almost forgot that little matter; but I think the innocent 
lure we shall use will prerail over her scrtmlet; she is so morbidly eager 
to obtain money for that father of hors. iii. Flemming, let us move to 
the dead wall yonder; I don’t like these houses here—some one may be 
li^iiing.’’ 

The companions wa]ke<1 to the spot named, and there, in cautiously- 
whispered words, the apparently kind patron and tlie blinded proteg6 
consulte<l further together, and settled their plans. 

The day succeeding the above meeting, Flemming resolved to address 
Hester. By a long and violent ^^trugglc, he had thrust oside his better 
principles, and brought his mind to embrace a black determination. For 
the first time in his life, he was about to act the hypocrite and villain* 

Flemming entered Ilestef s room, holditig a printed programme in Us 
liand; for, at the suggestion of Pike, to carry out a seeming of reaUty, 
he had caused a few bills to be printed. His step was steady, and his 
hand did not tremble; his countenance only was deadly pale. 

^‘Misf Somerset, may 1 say a word to you? May I ask you a 
question ?” 

•* Walk in,'* exclaimed Hester, cheerfully; for, endeavouring to forget 
her late sorrows, she had been busily engaged thinking of some method 
to retrieve her fortunes. At present she was without employment, and 
had formed no definite plans for the future. Ifcster did not regard 
Flemming with feelings of aversion, but had forgotten and forgiven Uw 
past. She hoped and believed that his good sense Iiad cnabW him to 
conquer the unfortunate passion he once entertained. Perceiving now 
the bill in his hand, she addressed him without embarrassmeiit. Well, 


Mr. Flemming, you offered good advice to me on one occasion, and 1 
profited by it. until the enemy worked my ruin. What have you to 
propose now ?*’ 

“Not much,” said Flemming, in a husky voice; ** but believing that 
your time just at present is unoccupied, and that a few pounds gained by 
a little exertion would not altogether be unacceptable—'’ 

They would be most acceptable. My poor fother's weekly allow¬ 
ance, whether I labonr or not, must be paid; and 1 wish to procure for 
him some necessaries which he has long stood in need of” 

These words of the innocent, unsuspecting, and dutiful child power¬ 
fully affected Flemming. He gased in her beautiful face wistfully* And 
must he overthrow her fend filial |nojects, and link the lot of this lovely 
confiding being to that of a monster like himself? He was unable to 
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air* 




the choking in hb throat: 

1 have here the programme of a concert in which I am intereftad* 
being one eC the proctors. It takes place at the Hanover-milire 
Roomi'ih a firik days t&e. The instrumental and vocal perfeitners uve 
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all been engaged} estcept one^we are edll in want of a good pianoforte 
|dayer." 

Impossibleexclaimed Hester; I ha?e never {Jayed in public. 

But every one most have a beginning} dear Miss Someriet j and this* 
debut may be highly advantageous to you; it may lead to other engage- 
meotS} and ultimately prove the means of your gaining much money.'* 

Much money*^thu was the lure, the all-powerful spell} that ever ope¬ 
rated on the mind of Hester. The obtaining of her fstber s freedom was 
the subject always uppermost in her thoughts. To advance this end, 
what feelings would she not sacrifice ?^what project would she not dare ? 

** But even if I were inclined to o6er my services, do you think, Mr. 
Flemming, 1 can play well enough to fill the part assigned to me?** 

There is no question of it" 

I doubt it" said Hester, shaking her head. 

The sum is small,** observed Flemming, anxious to bring his task to 
a close; very small, I allow; the pianoforte player for the evening is 
to receive five pounds." 

** Five ponnu! 1 think it a great deal—very handsome. Five pounds 
would support my father and myself for a monUi." 

Then make yourself mistress of the money, dear Miss Somerset; 
nothing, I assure yon, will be easier.'* 

** Let me see the programme,** said Hester, eagerly; what tunes 
shall I have to play ? tliere is so Hule titne for preparation." 

The tunes selected are very simple; 1 think you know them all. But 
sny the word, tliat you will attend the concert, and I will immediately 
hire a piano, so that you may at once begin to practise." 

** You are kind-^verj* kind. I do not know how to express my obli¬ 
gations to you. This concert, could I muster courage to a^nd it, might 
indeed be a desirable opening for me. Well, 1 will endeavour,’* she ex¬ 
claimed, her heart palpitating, and the colour rushing to her cheeks^*^ I 
will endeavour to conquer my timidity; I will consider the step as a great 
and a solemn duty, and theu I shall be supported. Heaven bears me wit¬ 
ness that I am influenced by no promptings of vanity, no desire of public 
applause. My heart and my soul are devoted to the cause of a sufiering 
and iinpriioned father." 

Then we have your consent," said the exulting Flemming. ** I will 
acquaint our gentlemen that the part is now fiU^. Every tiling shall 
be rendered easy to you; and I doubt not you will give high sati&ction 
to all engaged in this musical entertdnm&nt.** 

When Flemming had retired to his room, he crept into a comer. An¬ 
guish of the most poignant description mingled with bis happy dreams. 
His uncouth limbs shook as with a mghtful ^dsy, and ka stru^ his fore¬ 
head with his bony hand. 

Wretch! liar! worse than murderer that I am I Wbatdo I meditate ? 
Into what an abyss would I plunge this child of innoceoee and nature ? 
But I adore her^my passion devours me^bjmoevisy, cruelty, I must 
embrace them-^guilt, death, I must defy them r 
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Chafteb XXIII. 

THE B<^6E or MOGR KAABUOB kt WEBTION8T&B. 

Not hx from th« Tenerable tbbdjr at Westminster, and lying tfi E 
ioatli-weet direction f^cn that building, is a district which has long been 
famous for the profligacy, drunkenness, and other vicious propensities of 
its iuhabitants. Wbit the AlsatU of Whitefriars was two centuries 
the repon which boasted the Sanctuary and Caxton’s printing-office, has 
heen for the last fifty years, and is almost to-d^. The propinquity of 
aristocratic Whitehall, and the gay park of St. James's, has impartea no 
polish to the rough and ragged colonists; nor has the divine harmony of 
thk beils of St. Margaret, though pealing over the spot, solemnised tnrir 
soitil, or, by reminding them of a hereafter and a God, deterred them 
from one act of low iniquity. The place, iu a word, seems entirely to 
have been pven over to the squalklness of poverty, and the dominion 
of vice, 

At the south extremity of this region, and lying back from one of the 
main thoroughfares, there existed, at the time of our narrative, a short 
street almost destitute of inhabitants. The reason of this comparative 
BoUtudo miglit be that the houses were in a very dilapidated condition, 
some having their windows and doors battered in, and others presenting 
largo apertures in their roofs, which circumstance might lend to the con¬ 
clusion that they proved such bad property to the landlord that he felt no 
inclination to expend any money in repairs. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring di^ttrict might, by mutual consent, have 
appropriated these houses to the transaction of certain business, turning 
tnem into dep6ts for the reception of merchandise which had not been 
paid for; or into places of appointment for the commission of sundry 
criminal aetsk Consequently, thieves and murderers, having a common 
interest in the premises so well suited to their designs, guarded the spot 
with peculiar care and zealous love. 

TImt one bouse, however, contmoed some sort of inhabitants was 
apparent, inasmuch as smoke was seen issuing from a balf-foUen chimney, 
and, in the windows, fragments of brown paper were pasted over diveia 
shattered panes, wi^ a view, evidently, of protectiug the inmates from 
wind and rain. 

A mao, now in the dusk of the evening, approached the door of the 
forbidding and ominous-looking domiciie. He tried to turn what ap¬ 
peared to be a lock, but it would not move; he pushed against the door, 
imagining it might yield to pressure, but he pushed to do purpose; then, 
for knocker there was none, he stru^ smaruy the lower panel with bis 
boot. 'This pmaful and awkward application for admission having been 
made again an<f again, a little window was observed at length to open 
above the door, nni the next minute a head presented iwf, rendered 
huge and uncomely by a frightful mass of red matted heir; at the same 
time, two bloodshot eyes glared down suspiciously on him who sought 
entrance into that house of diUpidatioo and mystery. 

“ What do you want?'’ said a gruff voice, issuing from between two 
huge flame-coloured whiskeie. 

^‘The parsou.'* 
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.<<What do yoa mean? thore*8 no parson here. We don’t preaoh, 
man; we are honest tradespeople.** 

** Of course you are; but I want the parson, for all that” 

The large head drew in for a few inches, and seemedto to meditating. 
Agtto it spohe: 

** I don’t know you. Who sent you hm ?*’ 

« A fneud.” 

That’s nothing. Friends turn traitoie and enemies. ’Tis to m Uie 
great world, and so in ours." 

The visitor mentioned a name which seemed well known to the 
occupier of the house, for he instantly exclaimed, 

Ho, ho! we’re understanding each other now. Perhaps the parson 
is in the house. Anything else ?” 

** The password-^^ Free marriage to all the earth.’ Now are yoa 
satisfied?” 

** Yes,” said the owner of the head, which instantly disappeared. 

In a few minutes tlic undrawing of a rusty bolt was heard, and the 
black door opened just wide euou^i to admit the body of the applicant, 
who glided in. The passage where tbo men stood was almost dark, one 
tallow candle only burning in a hole in the wall, formed by the removal 
of some bricks. The doors of the two rooms on the ground floor wore 
carefully closed; but unwashed, wonneaten stmrs, flanked by half*broken 
baluste^ intimated that dwelling apartments might be found above. 

Mr. Pike was constitutionally bold, or his heart would have failed him, 
thus placed in such a den, face to face with tlie ferodous man of the huge 
head. The fellow was dressed in a brown fustian Jacket; his toawny 
chest was open, rough as the chest of Esau, except ttot the hair, match¬ 
ing with his whiskers, was of a flery hue. His nether person displayed 
corduroy breeches and yellow leatfa^ gaiters. 

1 am the keeper of the house. A customs, 1 suppose?" 

** Yes," Bud Mr. Kke. Tliis is the first time I have had any busi¬ 
ness in your way, but it may lead to more.” 

** Thank’ee," smd the man, whose name was Judkins. 

** A good institntioa yours, friend, when people want qtuck nuptials. 
But don’t tlunk me a fool; 1 know, of course, your marriages are 
worthless." 

Worthless!" said Mr. Judkins, with a frown. 

Come, camejfidend, we understand each other,” said Pike, taking the 
man’s rough hand. Good blind to satisfy girls, scrupulous damsels, who 
else would never listen, perhaps, to those who want to be their husbands." 
Saying which, a pleasant smile showed Mr. Pike’s sharp yellow teeth 
from ear to ear. The man also grinned, and smoothed his great wMskers. 

Why, we do transact a littie burinesa in that way. The gtrb who 
come up to London from the coun^ don’t, of course, know very much; 
but thm tiiey’re remarkably shy; so we pacify them with our parson here, 
and they lire veiy peaceable and ea^ with tiieir husbands afterwarda 
Yeo, Al you s^, ours is a fine institntion.” 

** Well, friend, can I see this T 

"No; he dem’t manage the tonnem. The eoncem is ud I 
make the bargains." 

As Mr. Jimkins said tlus, be took the candle out of the hole in the 
wall, and, toudiing a spring, one of the doom in Ae passage flew open. 
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We wa&^t stMd han in the draught. Come into the cbur^*’ said 
tho master of this house of mock-mama^. 

As Fike entered, he caat his ej'ee around the room* the oripnal win¬ 
dows of wbidi iMeered to hare been blocked up. smol^ &Bie of 
the df^iping; canoie which his companion carried in his hand enabled him 
faintly to distinguish objects* The brick floor was sanded \ two wooden 
forms stood in the centre, while, at the head of the apartment, was a 
small deric, made, of smo^ly-planed boards, painted red* A jmUow, 
covered with a green cloth, served for a cushion, and on it was seen a 
clasped book, that might or roiglit not have been a Bible. 

** Now then,” said Ur. Judki ns, ** I usually make bargtuns in the 
church, as the most fitting place.** ReUeving ms hand of the candle by 
|dam^ it ou the desk, he continued, **Who*s to be married?—-your- 

‘•Not now—not I—no, no!” said Mr. Kke, “ Tm rather too old for 
that, Ur. Judkins.” 

•• Not at all—better late tlian never. Bless you! we marry gentlemen 
here double your age. 'Tis very strange, but I remark the old ones are 
alwa^ more eager after this sort of thing than the young.” 

•• Wellj the bridegroom, in tlio present case, is a young man, and the 
lady a few years younger than he.” 

** Is tlie gentleman wealthy?” asked Mr. Judkins; •• we always square 
our charges with the circumstances of Uie parties. That's fair and just, 
I think,—oh yes, we are honest men here.” 

•‘lam SOT^ to say,” observed Mr. Pike^ shaking his head, •• that the 
young 100 X 1 is poor; so you must be as moderate in your choige as 
possible.” 

•• But the lady perhaps is rich ?" 

“ Poorer still—her father is in the Fleet.** 

At this unwelcome intelltgeuce a shadow came over the countenance 
of Mr. Judlms; the huge head dropped a little as if in tUouglit, and the 
bloodshot eyes half closed. •• —bad; however, friend, we must 
make the best of it» and so I'll name my lowest price—ten shillings for 
myself five shillings for the parson, and a half*crowti each for the witness 
and bridesmaid.” 

Which just make a pound,'* exclaimed Mr. Pike, with a severe look. 

I roust say your terms are ra^er high.** 

•• CaQ*t take less,** said Mr. Judkins. 

•• Higher than I was led to expect” 

••We never lower our price when once named.” 

•• nigher than those of the Established Church of England.” 

•• Of course, because wo are more accommodating—can’t say a shilling 
less.” 

•• Ilark'ee, *my fidend, 1 agree to your terms, if you will oblige me in 
one parucular.'* 

«matistl^?” 

•• Can the witness and bridesn^d M^pear like a gentleman and lady , 

** Of course they can if I lend them clothes.** 

•• Then let UUm aMume the dress and air of foreigners, and speidc 
broken English.'* 

•• What poii^)le use can that be ?** 

•• I wiUee&d a eoadifor tkem,*^ continued Mr. Fike; •• they will drive 
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to tbo house in the chmoter of profeenooftl ngm» and the bride* 
groom being with them^ they will succeed in getting the young lady 
quietly off/' 

Mr# Judkins was remarkably quick in diring ioto the meaning of oTery* 
thing which bore upon his peculiar line of business; be therefore readuy 
comprehended the balf-expUined prefect of Pike# 

Perhaps/’ said be, thoughtfully, I sha'n’t be able to spare the witness 
and bridesmaid: besides, there is tlie dressing of them up^the clothes, 
the moustachios, the gold chsin, and the female tuibaa«^h 1 1 roust 
have more money for all this T 

I can’t give more than the pound,” said Mr. Kke, firmly. 

^ Must liave more moody,” urged Judkins. 

Mr. Pike walked about with his hands in his pockets. He himself 
would be called on to pay the pound, for Flemming, he knew, did not 

C M 90 much money in the world. The thing was like drawing the 
: from his veins; but a bright tliought now struck him : possibly, on 
representation, Mr. Hartley might be mciioad to defray the expenses; 
yes, it was but reasonable, he thought, tliat the burden should foU on 
Hartley. Without further murmurs, ^n, he resolved to meet the de* 
mands of Judkins# 

** That s like a gentleman ” said the Utter, as Mr. Pike consented to an 
increase of the fee. ** We always work better when paid Urly—ria 
human nature, sir. Til meet your wishes in everytluog, and no doubt all 
will go off smooth and comfortable.’* 

^*To*morrow, then,"said the attorney, ‘*the coach shall be here. But 
look you, suppose the ^1 U difficult to manage, and should swoon or 
shriek." 

Oh, that’s nothing,” observed Mr. Judkins; *tis generally the case 
with our younger customers. Shrieks and other noises are rather com* 
iDon in our quarter; the police, through custom, seldom take notice of 
them. Ah! we have gone through several rough jobs in oor bouse, sir, 
so I do not much fear of performing your little buaness in a respectable 
and sarisfactory manner.” 

A half-sovereign being placed in the broad palm of Mr. Judkins, to 
bind the baxgam,” that worthy, with his flaring candle, preceded bis 
visitor out of the church. Mr. rike followed at bis heels, and the next 
minute, stealthily as a fox, glided through the half-opened door of the 
notable house ot mock’mairiage. 

Chapttb XXIV. 

Tm TICTIM 18 LUUD IITIO THX SWABE. 

St. Paul’s had just etnidc six, yet it was already dark, for the month 
of October had beguit*^ period « the year peciuiarly cheerless in our 
great metropolis. 

A hackney coach, slowly passing down the Old Bailey, entered Fleet- 
lapc^, which contracted thoroughfore just admitted of its progress, the 
wheels extending almost from kerb-stone to kerb-stone. The vehiele 
cootuned a man in foreign attire, having on a thickly-braided fi^^oat, 
a hat very high in the pol^ and wearing a massy gilt chais^ while his 
monstachioi were large and black as jet. By hissidesat a won^ ^>>^7 
but tawdrily dressed ; yet bar m staring cdpuri, huge tirtan, and 
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guDdry moiaic and (miamentg, might Im in keeping ‘with the general 
costume of a third-rate Italian eantatrieo. 

These two persons were Signor and Signora Ruboni: they called them¬ 
selves brother and deter, and the part they had to perform had been fdlly 
explained to them* 

The coach stopped at the house where Hester lodged, and the driver, 
knowing his business, without any intimation from the parties he car¬ 
ried, knocked at the door. Presently, Flemming made his appearance. 
In spite of his endeavours to be calm, there was something hurried in his 
manner, and a wildness flashed in his eyes which singularly contrasted 
with the quiet, cold, self-pcssesdon of S^or and Signora Ruboni. 

** Is the lady ready?” asked the sinor. 

Flemming repUea that she would be with them in two or three 
minutoe. 

There is no time to lose,” said the signora, in good English, casring 
a significant look at the hunchback. 

But even at the last moment Hester hesitated, for she droaded appear¬ 
ing in public. A timidity and a shrinking now seised her, and it was 
with dimculty that her trembling hands could arrange her hair, or place 
on the last article of her drees. Flemming knocked at her door; she 
would come instantly; he retired, but again retume<l, saying that the 
concert commencod at half-past seven, and they ought to be early at their 
posts. 

Shall I abandon it?'’ said Hester to herself Then the thoughts of 
the money, and the hope of making more in furtherance of hot* great 
design, rose in her miud, lent her energy, and settled her determination. 

Signor and Signora Rulioni send their conipliinonts, and hope you 
will not be much longer,” said Flemming. 

This was sufficient. Hester left her room, and, her music-book under 
her ann, hurried down the sUurs. Flemming, in silence, assisted her into 
the coach, sprang in himself, and the vehicle drove offi 

They proceeded through Fleet-street and the Strand. The heart of 
Hester was too full to admit of her speaking much, but she addressed a 
few words to the female at her side in reference to the approaching c^on- 
ceit: the signora was one of the singers, so Flemming had informed 
Hester, and, residing with her brother in the city, had kindly agreed to 
take the two friends in the coach hired for the occasion. Hester, however, 
was sorry to find tliat the lady iti the bright turban could speak no lan¬ 
guage but Italian, which she herself did not understand; all the signora 
could do was to nod her head, and make geatiues with her gloved hands. 
Though her features in the lamp-light ^ere only faintly distinguished, she 
appeared to be a remarkably coarse and vulgar woman. 

The signor talked in broken English, his voice sharp, and his manner 
abrupt. But what struck Hester as being most strange, was the com¬ 
plete taciturnity of Flemming $ he sat in a corner of the vehicle; hU 
arms were fdded, his cheeks were deadly pale, while his eyebrows were 
contracted until th^ met each other. His whole countenauce ejqiressed 
intense thought ana inexplicable sorrow. 

Hester regarded bim with feelings of the liveliest interest and pity. 

“ You are veiy rilent, Mr. Flemming. Does anything Mrnlex you con¬ 
nected with the oonoert ? I hope I have not, by my lituo delay, caused 
the pav^ InQgpViliieiiee.” 

Auff.^TQlU XC0. KO. CCCLXVXXl. 
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Fkinming* retiuued bo answer, hut Signor Rabooi did. Hester shrank 
Erom this man with an instincUYe feeli^ of dislike. He might ha an 
Italian singer, she thought, but certainly one of the lowest deecriptaon; 
in spite of his gold chain and frowed coat, he resembled a brigand 
rather than a gentle professor of hlel^y^s dirine art She leant back, 
and remiuned ^ent for eevenl minutes; but tgein glancing at the sad 
countenance of FleromiDg, she could not resist addressing him. 

** Nay, roose yourself and let us talk of the parte we have to go 
through. Of course I feel anxious and uncertain as to my success, hav* 
ing never sung in public before. Mr. Flemming, will you not speak to 
me?-^are you ill ?’* 

He he^ri hot now, and started. The colour rushed to his faded cheek, 
and light beamed in his eye. He stooped forward, and seised her hand: 

Forgive me—forgive me 1 I am a fiend, but when the storm is passed, 
the sunshine will again smile. I am not eo black in soul as I may ap> 
pear. I will protect you—I will devote myself to you for ever—1 omy 
ask y ou to forgive me.’’ 

Hester was astonished at these strango incoherent words, and almost 
began to think that Flemming’s intellect was disordered. The uncon- 
oem aud apatiiy of the two Italiaus might be attributable, she imagined, 
to their slight acqu^ntanoo with the English language. Flemming by 
the lamp-light perceived the expression of wonder whi^ her eountenaaoe 
betrayed. 

All! I strangely forgot myself,” he said, appearing to awake to a 
consciousness of his position. I believe 1 was half-dreaming, or think* 
ing of a scene in some play. Well, your songs—you will get through 
them with applause. How slowly the coach moves! Wo have only 
reached Charmg-cross.” 

The driver, however, had been flogging his horses to a rapid pace. 
The anxiety of Flemming, and the fever of his mind, might well cause 
all motion to appear tardy. Hester glanced throu^ the window, but 
she perceived now that, instead of turoine to the ri^t towards Kegent- 
street, they were proceeding down WUtehall to Westminster. 

** Mr. Flemming, the coachman has misunderstood your order; he is 
taking us in a wrong direcUon.” 

Oh, no, RUSS,” said Signor Ruboni. 

The concert is to be held at the Hauover-square Rooms, is it not ?” 

** Yes,” sud Flemming; but, dear Hester—Miss Somoiaet—I, I had 
forgotten to tell you that we go to Westminstor first.” Ha suddenly 
thrust his head out of the window, and desired the coachman to drive 
faster; upon which the whip was heard to play around the horses’ aides, 
and they broke into a gallop. 

This is extraordinary,” said Hester; ** why go to Westminster ?” 

« We have tfreed to take up a la^ there—a singer—to save her the 
coach-hire,” sud Flemming, shading face; she lives in a street be* 
lund the abbey.” 

Yes, and when she gets in, I shall turn outside on the box,” observed 
&nor Ruboni. 

Hester appeared sarisfied, and yet, unsuspecting as her nature was, the 
vulgar manners of the Italiaus, and the singular demeanour of Flemming, 
together with tbeir present route to a district so £ar (tom Hanover-square, 
raised feelmgs of surprise and mistrust in her mind. Swiftly turning out 
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of Parltament-§trMt» with the abbey on their left hand, and prooee^ng 
down Great Georg^-etreet, and along the west side of St Margarets 
Churchyard, they eoon entered the region where squalor, idleness, aad 
low iniquity begin« 

** It IS nearly seven o'clock,** observed Flemming. 

** We are in the Broadway,** said Signor Ruboni; we $ha*ii*t be 
long now.** 

Few lamps were seen, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gtn^palaces. All shops of a respectable appearance had vanished; coster¬ 
mongers, small grocers, dealers in marine stores, and owners of cdal- 
sheds, being the chief tradesmeu in the locality. Groups of people stood 
here and there on the pavement, men leaning agmost posts smoking, and 
women without bonnets discussing domestic questions before the spirit- 
shops. Now a fight was got u^i, the crowd nearly blocking the way; 
and now the shrieks of females frensied with dri^ and tearing each 
other’s hair, rang in the ears. The sceue, although Hester caught only 
a passing glimpse of it as the coach hurried along, exrited in her strong 
sensations of fear. 

I hope we shall soon pass out of this dreadful neighbourhood/* she 
observed to Flemmiog. Where does the lady who accompanies us to 
the concert .live ?” 

** Not far oif^we have nearly reached the house.’* 

** Ob 1 surely she caunot reside here. Fleet-laue, where I lodge, 
thi^h mean and wretched, is quiet and retired ~this place is horrible. 

The coach daslicd down a nairow tuniiog on tlie left; tlie noise of the 
more populous streets was left behind, yet what the place gained iu one 
respect by the ebango, it lost in another. The aspect of the houses hero 
was cheerless, dirty, and desolate; a few wretched beings in rags moved 
to and fro, and even the spot seemed forsaken by dogs and cats, as 
though aware they could find no food in that poverty-stricken region. 

The vehicle jolted over the rough stones. It reached, at lost, tho 
mysterious little street already described in our pages—tho street of 
thieves, and their depdis for stolen merchandise—the street where was 


situated tho silent house of mock-marriages. 

*^Uere we arc, tlicn,** said Signor Ruboni; ^‘mam'scUe will be anx¬ 
iously cx{)ecting us.** 

^*ilow dark it is! I do not see a singlo lamp,’* observed Hester, 
trembliug now for the first time, and shrinking into a comer. 

Oh, there are plenty of lamps,*’ stud the signor, only they have 
not lit them yet.*’ 

Mr. FlemouDg,” cried Hester, taming quickly to the hunchback, 
there is something wrong—there is something in all this which I do not 
comprehend. Tell me the meaning of it, I bmech you.*’ 

But Flemming seemed to havo relapsed into his fortner state of abstrac¬ 
tion and stupor. 



was iicard to groan. 

** ’Tis all riglit,** cried Ruboni; and as he spoke the corria^ stopped. 
The driver immediately let down the steps. 1*11 get out,” said the coon- 
torfeit Italian, and fetch mam’selle.** 
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A rratbg bolt was sow withdrawn, and a door cautiously openedr 
Tba heart of Hester beat wildly. She felt her arm grasped by Flem- 
ming, and her terror increased erery moment^ she scarcely knew where* 
fore. 

Suraor Rubooi retomed to the coach» 

Pm sorry to say mazn*selle is taken ill, and can*t go with us to the 
concert She wishes to—see^Mise Somerset** 

Seo roe?'* exclumed Hesteri "for what reason? I do not know 
her.** 

Why, miss, she is a singer, and was to sing at onr concert, as you 
know,’* said the wily rufHan. ^ She’s too lU to leave the house, but wants 
to give you some directions concerning her part; she will not detain you 
a minute.” 

Shall I go?” said Hester, in a half-reluctant and frightened manner 
to Flemming. ** You must be my adviser, dear Mr. Flemming; and if 
the lady is indeed ill-” 

Yes,^' arid Flemming, abruptly; ‘Met us go into the house and see 
her^now, come.” 

The hunchback handed Hester out of the coach, and she leant conii* 
diogly on his arm; the darkness prevented her from distinguishing the 
repulsive and miserable entrance of the ruinous building. They passed 
within the door, and reached the passage. There was the candle burning 
in tho hole in the wall, and there was the side door standing ajar, and 
opening into tlie room termed the church.’* Presently heavy steps 
were heard in tiio dusk, and the man witii the ferocious bull*dog head, 
Mr. Judkins, strode up to the group. He did not speak, but immediately 
closed the front door and bolt^ it. 

“ Where is the sick lady?” cried Hester, wildly gating around; “ why 
are we shut in this dark house ? Tell me^am I aw^o, 
frightful dream ?” 

She saw tho countenance of Judkins as he held a candle in his hand. 
The wild mass of red hair, the bloodshot eyes, the bloated cheeks, and 
the savage expression of the hideous mouth, gave him the ^»pearance of 
an ogro, a sa^r, or some monster of cruelty and ugliness. 

“Save me!” cried Hester, clinging to the arm of Flemming, and 
looking imploringly into his face. 

“ Save you from myself, you mean,” exclaimed Flemming, with bitter 
laughter. “ I am your worst enemy—your attendant demon. No, no, 
no! I am your worshipper—your devoted slave; and, Hester, dear 
Hester, you will now be mine for ever!” 

The whole honible truth seemed at length to flash upon her under¬ 
standing, yet no shriek broke from her lips. Her voice and the power of 
action appeared suddenly to be taken away, her grasp on Flemming’s arm 
relaxed, her eyes closed, her liead swayed backwards, and she sank oo the 
floor, lying there in her wHte drees luce a wreath of snow, or a beautiful 
alabsater statue cast down from its pedestal. 


or only in a 
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On our to the South of Frauoe, about two years sbco; we were 
induced by the beauties of the Loire to linger for some time on the 
bauks of that noble river. From Orleans to the sea^ wo visited every 
town of importance, and examined every chateau of note—now pausing 
enraptured amidst the palaces of the house of Valois, and anon gazing 
witli profoundest interest on the crumbling remains of the feudal dwell* 
ings of our own Flontogeoets. On the walls of those cities and towers 
ia written the history of France, from the time of Charles Martel to that 
of ^uis XIII.; and, passing over the epoch of Versailles, wo find the 
daiLest pages of her annals inscribed on the stones of Nantes, and signed 
by the hand of Carrier. 

Tlic pictured story of the Loire has two sides—one bright and gor¬ 
geous iu its hues, the other gloomy nnd terrible. The splendours oi art 
and the noblest deeds of arms attract us fint. The tapcstiy is reversed, 
and crime of the deepest dye has marred every graceful line and blurred 
every glowing tint. Not a ringlo object on which we gaze but is asso¬ 
ciated with some tale of blood—whether we penetrate the duiigeous of 
Loches, traverse the ^ttoring chambers of Blois, or stand abroc^ in the 
open ttr and watch the course of that revolutionary torrent which swept 
thousands at once to their doom. In vain we smile on the heroic 
achievements of the peerless Maid, or the gallaut efforts of the brave 
Veudeens; the sigh still rises as wo think of the tortures of the iron cage, 
the groans of the murdered Guises, and the dn>w*nhig cries of tlie victims 
of the pitiless noyadet. 

The sun shines brightly as ever on the daucing waters of that famous 
river, and cruelty stUl dwells upon its shores—the cruelty of a whole 
people centred in one small spot. Two years ago tliU thought was 
uppermost in our minds as wc stood upon oue of the bridges which par¬ 
tially cross the Loir^ and looked upwa^ intently ou the antique battle- 
menu of the old castle of Amboise. As wc followed the irregular outline 
of the building, our glaucc at last fell ou a massive round tower at one 
extremity, surmounted by a kind of modernised pavilion, the windows of 
which were visible for their corire length above the low parapet. One of 
these windows was open, and, seated at a table on vmch some papers 
were scattered, we could percrivc a figure wrapped in a white bomoose, 
apparently lost in thought, for his head was raised, and not a limb 
stirred. It was a prisouor whom we saw, and that prisoner was the 
Emir Ahd-el-Kader, the victim to his own high sense of honour, and Uie 
ilving evidence of the breach of faith of a nation which has ever clmmed 
to esteem honour above all other virtues. He had then been a captive 
about twenty months—in the lazaretto of Toulon, in the fortress of La 
Malgue, in the birthplace of Henri Quatre, and now mtbin the walla of 
that castle which witnessed the butchery of the Huguonot prifM>ners after 
the famous ** Conjuration d^Ambow.** He had barely surrendered, and 
had rime to learn that there was that in Europe which shamed the 
** Punka Fides'* of old, when France arose to sliake off the manacles 
with which she deemed herself fettered. She gained her liberty, such as 
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it was—the Ubertjr of 8 drunkea Helot*^bQt Abd**el*‘Kader was pri* 
soner still and in midst of all her bloody stni^les her oye glanced 
backward fcarAiUy, to assure herself that tbe Aincan chieflain was still in 
chains. Orleanlst, Legitimist, Booapartist, or Red Republican, it was 
the same with allj none felt for the noble captive, none felt for the 
honour of France. One heart, perh^s, that beat in tbe bosom of the 
highest^placed, once a prisoner himself; but his will was power- 
less. 

Twenty months more have gone by since we stood on the old bridm 
of Amboise, and where is Ara-el-ILider? Look carefully along uie 
time-worn battlements, and his form may be descried padng the narrow 
limits of the cell in which he yet lingers. There has been no change of 
opinion to benefit him. In tbe very last debate in the Assembly^ when 
eve^ orator in turn proclaimed his political doctrines, the name of Abd- 

the 


el-Kader*~thrown like a ehcll into the Chamber-Exploded amidst shouts 
of derisive mirth; that name which should have chilled them all to silent 
shame was laughed at as an object of scorn. Laugh on, high-souled 
patriots, but in your laughter remember thot there breathes no meaner 
thing on earth than the promise-breaker. 

In giving utterance to theso sentiments, we are fully impressed with 
the convic^Q that they are not ours alone, but are shared oy the great 
majority of our countrymen. Could we doubt it, the picturesque and 
glowing verse of Viscount Maidstone* is before us to attest how deeply 
a generous sympathy has taken root. He lias shown himself its most 
eloquent exponent, and we rise from his pages with a feeling of pleasure 
such as veiy few poems of recent date have excited; charmed not only 
with the brilliant imagery, the vivid description and tbe copious flow of lan¬ 
guage which everywhere abound, but spirit-stirred by the genuine feeling 
which o’er-informs the whole and testi&s to the noble source from whence 
it ^rang. 

In his brief but modest preface Lord Uaidstooe says, that an author 
is singularly fortunate who finds such a hero as the Numidion Emir as 
yet unappropriated by others.’* This may be true, but we look upon it 
as equally fortunate for his readers that so gifted a writer as Lord Maid¬ 
stone ehewd have selected the tbeiue to which be has here done justice. 
If anything besides the actual subject were necessary to commend tho 
poem to the public, it might be found in the additional reason which 
Lord Maidstone gives, that it was intended ^'as a tribute to the memory 
of a dear friend (the late Lord George Bentinck), whose premature 
death has been the cause of many heavy hearts among all classes of 
EngUshmen.” Ho dedicates his poem, accordingly, to the memory 
of that lamented statesman, whose character be auy paints in a few 
vigorous but hannomouB lines, and then addressea himself to bis la- 
boor of lore, the illustration of the struggles of the great African 
wanior. 

^ Abd-el-Kaderi' is no tepic poem, neither is it written m the heroic 
measure consecrated to epics. It is rather a wturesque and shifting 
narrative in ballad-metre oi the leading events of a remarkable period, in 

* Ad-eI«Kad«. A Poem ia Six Canton by Viscount Maidstone. London: 
Chapman and HaD, PiccaOy. 
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ivhich in its roain features the truth of history is preservedj while with 
the tale a tiiread of fictioo is interwovex^ alight texture, but by no 
means devoid of interesti Loei Maidstone, notwithstanding his skill in 
turning the ballad-metre to his puipoee, has strong xoiagiYings respecting 
the form in which he has cast his poem, and though there are precedents 
—to a cert^ extent—for the course he has adq»ted, we ourselves think 
be would have done better had he chosen a more sustained measure* 
But, apart from the difficulties wUeh be has had to surmount, and which 
are inherent to this form of rhythm—with the accent falling on the penul¬ 
timate in every alternate line as a principal obstacle,—Lord Maidstone 
has been eminently suecessful, nor did we suppose, till we had fwly gone 
through the poem, that the structure of his verse would have borne him 
so well to the end. 

Observant of the Horatian maxim not to commence with the exordium 
of the Scriptor cyciicus,*’ though be tiugs the fato of Priam and the 
noble war,** Lord Maidstone opens his poem with somo dne stanxas in 
{^peusereati metre, descriptive of tiie region of ** El Gharb,** or The 
West,'* in which province the scene is chiefly laid. He deM^ribes also the 
proclamation of the Sacred War** against the French Giaours, and tho 
hurrying to and fro of the scouts empToyeiliu making it known, mounted 
on uiose famous thorough-bred camels, called the Maherry, renowned 
throughout the north of Africa. The poem tlicu breaks into a spirited 
dialogue, in ballad metre, between a pilgrim from tlie Sahara and a Tar- 
ghee scout, the latter pointing a pleasing picture of the Deira of Abd-el- 
Kader, whither the pilgrim is bound : 

Hiere, tbo tents are Uirung as wild fowl 
Gatbcr’d on the pool at cvc. 

Goodljr tents of swartliy giuUs* hair, 

8nch as Arab maidens weave. 

An^thc riches of NumidiH, 

^Abling sheep and irraxlDg kme, 

Trusting camels browsing stately, 

Gem the hills In wavering line. 

And thn little wanton urchins, 

Under tbeir keen fathers’ eye. 

Rolling in the parch’d arena, 

Dusty, mimic battles ply! 

There, in oasis of verdure, 

By sweet waters rippling clear, 
a knoll bc^bro his tent’s door 
Abd-el-Kader strikes his spear. 

The travellers part, and the pilgrim, a desert-warrior named Khaled, of 
the race of the ^mmoura, proUeds on his journey to offer his sword and 
the support of his tribe to the Emir : 

These two parted in the Desert— 

Parted, never more to meet— 

With that blinding tun above them, 

And those sands beneath tbrir feet. 

So^ each gaunt Maherryla shadow 
Dwindles to a paltry specki 
And (bo lurid base reoeivee him 
As the lea cngulA the wreck. 

Each truiung to bis manhood 
Journeys on with lifted epear, 
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Clooiog round >i>gp, fluk and rear. 

So in lif^i bewildering joune^, 

Then that heppeneei ca a ftiend, 

Know, ’Ut but a wayaide^reetiDg 
Ho must pait end thou must wend 
To the bourno beyond the Deicrt, 

Whither all tbyBins bare gone, 
linger not too long in conrene! 

Greet thy brother—and paaa oo! 

Khaled is warmly welcomed by*Abd-el«Kader and his warriors, and the 
greeting is lieard ifer^ not by the French captives only, who sat 

• moodily apart, 

Foul wltli rags, and worn by labour, 

Sorrowful, and sick at heart; 

but by the heroine of the poem, the high-minded and beautiful Kha- 
didjan, the sister of the Emir, who goes forth into the camp to learn the 
news. 

Toll and stately was the daughter 
Of Numidia's royal stock; 

Dark her eyes' unfothom'd lustre ~ 

As the pool beneath tlie rock 

Where a Uriflcd turreutslumbers; 

Free ber speech, her bearing high; 

Such as best beseems the Bedouin, 

Eldest child of liberty 1 

Kbaled and Khadidiah, who are the fictitious personages of the story— 
though Abd-el-Kader has a sister, in fact, souamed^fall in love with each 
other, and the poet takes occasion to dwelt on the power of the passion in 
lines which wc do violence to our mclinarions in abstaining from quoUng. 
Then comes a feast on the Berber kouskoua,*' the staple dish of the 
Nomads of El Gharb, and which Lord MaidstooAlescrll^s in a note aa 
being composed of a sort of flour rolled into gniins, and then thoroughly 
steamed through, and saturated with the flavour of stewed mutton or 
chicken, the meat being served out with it* I have eaten it,** adds Lord 
Maidstone, ^^and must admit, that it is simply the best thing 1 ever 
tasted.” Kouskous is not only ** the food of love,” but apparently the 
incentive to heroism, for after the feast Abd-el-Kader addresses his people, 
recalling the glories of the Moorish race from the time of the successors 
of the Prophet (the first l^halifsX and carrying its history through the 
conquest of Spain and the loss of tliat country under Boaboil, wb^e evil 
star stiU shines bolefully on all his race, down to the period of the airival 
of the invading Franks steering here without a breese.” The Emir 
relates why and when he rose, tells his followers—as he really believed— 
that ho Dean a charmed life, urges them to watch and suffer in the 
assured hope of vengeance, reminds riieca of their exploits at Macta and 
Constantiua, and calls upon them to swear revenge. A mght scene (oU 
lows, when the Berbers camp-song is heaid, and with this strain the first 
canto ends* The sooood commences with an apostrophe to Peace,” 
which gives its name to the canto, and, ibis theme discussed, the poem 
renews its course with a strikiogpicture id die great necessity of Afnc me— 
water,—die procurement of which, where it is scuit, is the Desert man’s 
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greatest claim to praise. Here follows another beantiAil picture descrip¬ 
tive of night and morning in the camp of the Fmthftil: 

Wntpt in haick and bomoose slumber 
Hardj warriors manj a one; 

Though the purple night is waning 
To a pTomiBe of the nm. 

Underneath the itatdy palm-trees, 

Cast about in groups they lie; 

Ugid fortns of IMouina SMOuded 
£'rom the treacherous moon's cold eye. 

Stan are picntiihl as 
Fretting heaven'a arch witn light; 

Sounds are none, to break the ailence 
Of the solemn desert night— 

Save the gurgle of the strcamicta, 

And the ebalkngo of the hound. 

To the flying pack ^ja^als 
Whining petulantly round. 

Mark! those linee of distant ombrage 
In portentous gloom reveal'd, 

Eero and there a group of camels— 

Sable on an argent flel<L 
Hark! it la the J>ubbali'i laughter, 

IValing (tom the lonely waste; 

As ho skirts the straggling Deiru 
In his gallop of hot nastc. 

See! the mountain-tops are kindling 
Into radiance, one by one, 

And the palm-trees gatlier verdure, 

And the l^esert looms less dun. 

Many a formic^ purple shadow 
Brightens to a sharp-edg'd line; 

Serpebtiniog exhalations, 

Wftr YGt, the streams define. 

Twilight^s mellow short-tiv'd freshneaa 
St^s aloft—and Libyan day 
Settles on tlie proud borixon— 

Pulse by pulse, and ray on ray. 

Khadidjah rises oarly and seeks the lotus-margined springs in a lovely 
glado of Atlas, where, surrounded by her maidens, like another IXana 
she makes her toilet without fear of any intrusive Actmon; and die 
simple repast of the Desert over, calls on Lellah May noun, one of her 
att^dants> to sing of Hagar, and how it fortuned with Ishmael in the 
Desert. After excuses as valid as those of Lady Heron, or of any other 
accomplished vocalist, slie chants a spirited lay, and is followed by 
another maiden, Bedra of the Boni-abt^ who, m praise of El Naa- 
toah,'* the ostrich, sings with equal poetic fire. But Khadldjah is ab¬ 
stracted ; the theme she longs to hear is left unsung. Ayesha, from 
Ghadames in the slave country, notes her abstracUon, and pours forth a 
ballad in honour of the stripling of Zemmoura, who slew tho terrible 
lion of £1 Hamra’s Well, wiu what success we leave all true lovers to 
divine. After this come the rising of the camp, admirably told, and a 
bunting scene, where Khaled, in the glen, smites a wild boar as ho rushes 
past, but without effset, the fierce monster seeking shelter in a thicket of 
impenetrable blackthorn. There is wonderful vigour and poetical beauty 
in this scene. The adventure of the boar, who is supposed to be a Jimit 
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gne$ rise to the legend of the funoui botf of the I)]ariiiia: A boar 
Djr iay Mii e JIqq hj lugbt,^ of whom the rrfraim teUs tu that A 
pitiless Jinn was he*** Tms is an excellent ballad, and the story it tells 
is as full of life as any of Gordon Cumming^s ruds. 

In tho third canto we hare a rapid transition from Peace'’ to War.” 
The latter is prefaced by the arnval of Khaled's band, who are met by 
Abd-el-Kader himself, monoted on his coaI*black mare Djerouah. Khaled 
cliums the first adventure against the Franks, which is granted, and he is 
ordered to storm the blockhouse in the pass of Bib&n. Before he seta out, 
he receives a message by Ma|noun from one who foUows him with loving 
eytSy bidding him prosper, and with the message is sent a scarf of silver 
tissue, to be dyed ** scarlet-bright” in the blood of the Giaours. A fine 
description is then given of the Atlas motintains, with tlio stronghold of 
the French com mandat La Harpe;^th6 march of tho French troops, the 
sunbuah of the Kabailes, and the fierce contest which takes place in the 
pass called MAchtar,” or ^‘the Avenger,” follow in quick succession, 
and Khalod dips his scarf in the blood of the French leader. There is a 
terrible aod highly wrought episode of battle in this account, whore 
Adolphe and Mesrour, the last who are left alive io tlie pass, finish their 
<loath*struggle with dagger and bayonet beside the fountain's hzim whero 
each has crawled to drink; it is fuU of the most thrilling interest. Tho 
canto closes with an energetic appeal to the better feelings of mankind 
agoiust the accursed teaching" of the evil priost and unsex’d priestess” 
Sup and Sand, whose social doctrines Lord Maidstone justly holds to bo 
the bone of civilisation, and but for whom, he says, Algeria's name would 
never have been a by-word among nations, nor tho ^ame of a mighty 
country. ^ 

Our (continuous account of Lord Maidstone’s poem must be more sum¬ 
marily told. ** Kabailia,” the subject of Canto IV., tells of a rumour of 
battle and defeat, which Khaled hears returning to the camp of Abd-el- 
Kader after his successful onslaught He returns to the accustomed spot, 
but no traces are there of tbo Emir and his band, but the tokens of a 
fray and the body of Maynoun in a death-like trance, &om which she 
only recovers to die in reality without being able to proffer speech. 
Khaled causes her to be buried, and then follows the track of the French 
troops, meeting here and anon with some fragment of the plundered 
Deira in lus path* At length he reaches the camp whero the French 
hare halted, and sees that they bave his mistress prisoner, whom be in- 
staxitly resolves to rescue. He creeps among the sleeping soldiers, reaches 
the t^t where Khadidjah is c^itive, releases her, and toge&er they 
mount the same steed for flight. The morning-star rises, and its sudden 

S awakens a Zouave, who sees the lovers fiit by, and rmses the alarm. 

ed cuts him down, and the pursuit bepns. He is wounded, but 
escapes, axid the lorers eventually reach a dasbkra of the Kabyles, whero 
KhsSed recovers, and breathes us passion to Khadi^ah, urging her to 
become his. But the princess tells him of a wondrous virion, and the 
secret mission of Abd-el-Kader; in cMuequeivce of which she had vowed 
herself to God and lalftm, nor could deem herself free till Giaours 
were driven out of El Gharb. 

Canto y. is called ^ Mulucba Flumeo.” The banks of the river Mol- 
ioniih, wlnther Abd-el-Kider has at last been driven, is the scene of this 
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portioQ of tbe poem. This wes the limit in old time of Jugnrtha’s 
domain; It is the Kndt also of the freeiom of action of Abd-eUKader, 
who has (bund his Bocchns in tbe person of Holey Abd-er-rahman, the 
Emperor of Morocco, now his enemy. Tbe Emir holds a midnight 
council, and tells his Dcira that the emperor has umd him to surrender. 
They answer his appeal, and resolre to attack and fire the Moorish camp 
by means of camels loaded with {Mteh^prepored herbage* The enterprise 
is conducted by Khaled, to whom, in the e?ent of success, Khadidjah 
promises her hand. The camp of Muley is very picturesquely descril^, 
as well as the scene of confusion and terror which follows. The Moors 
are beaten, but they muster again with renewed force, and the Emir is 
hemmed in on the brink of the Hollouiah. He daringly resolves to 
crov the swollen river, and safely effects the |>assage; but Khaled, who 
had kept the enemy at bay, performing prodigies of valour, falls beneath 
the murderous aim of a Rifiiau, who had lost two sons in tho fight. 
Storms arise iu Atlas,^thc host is scattered,—and Abd*el-Kadcr, with 
hU family and a few followers, finally surrender on the terms which the 
Eiench government subsequently refused to ratify,—^not choosing to feel 
themselves bound by tho verbal conditions made with Lamorici6re and the 
Duke d'Aumale. 

The sixth canto shows us Abd*c]»Kader and the widowed bride, his 
sUter, in the prison foit of La Malgue, depicting tbe pains of his cap* 
tivity IQ a manner as touching as unfortunately tliey arc real; and trie 

C concludes with the nspiraUon that in the progress of time the 
idian, converted to Christianity, m«ay read this lament from n distant 
land over the fate of the great Numidian chief. 

Wo have left ourselves no room for further extracts, though we had 
marked numerous passages, all of them of great beauty. We hei'e, 
therefore, give our farewell grecring to Lord Maidstone, in tho earnest 
hope that this his noble effort may lend to rouse attention to claims 
which, for the sake alike of humanity and honour, should no longer be 
postponed. 

. We turn from Lord Moidstonc^s volume to tlie niouniful tribute which 
%exi demands our attention. “ Eustace*** is an elegy jKjnnod by a sor¬ 
rowing father to the memory of a sou who was in eveiy respect worthy 
of a parent's love. Captmn Eustace d'Eyncouft fell a victim to yellow 
fever, at the early age of twenty-five, a few days after joining his 
regiment in Barbadoes, In the year 1842. In one of the towers of 
Bayou's Manor, Lincolnshire, itie family seat of the Bight Honourable 
Charles Tennyson d*Eyncourt, M.P., a dock-bell waj placed, with this 
inscripttOQ: Me posuit Carolus do Eyncourt, Fillum, fiore setatis 

abreptum, Eustachium dilecrissimura deflens. Revocet vox mea dulcea 
ameria boras: moneat quoque—qnam fugaces! Quantula sit Vita!'* 
*rhe elegy contmned in the volume which records a father's deep-seated 
grie( ia an expansion of the above lines in English verse, graceful in 
construction, tender In sentiment, and sadly mournful in its general 
tone. The thoughts which they embody are full of earnest truth and 
sound philosophy, and none can close tbe volume without feeling that be 
is better, albeit graver, after its perusal. 


* Eustace: an Elegy. Second edition. Saonden and Otl^, Conduit-itreet, ISSI. 
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Our ** Cento*’ U streng;el^ comfoseH We have three more poenis to 
complete the divene ColIectioD, but of these we are not called upon to say 
mucn. The first of them U ** Maricaiif*'* a new Auracana, but not 
destined like that imgmebtaiy Iliad to live beycmd the hour. Indeed, 
t]je only resemblance between the two is in the scene where the 
stoiy is laid, that small province on the coast of New Granada, whose 
warlike inhabitants yet retain Uie name and observe many of the reli¬ 
gious traditions of their uocooquered anc^tors. The story of Ma- 
rican” contmns some fairly written dcscriptious of an interesting country, 
but it has notbing in it of real poetry. The next on our list U The 
Reign of Avarice, but the interest wliicli this allegorical SHtir^* excited 
in us may be judged of by tlio fact, tliat when we h^ad cut tlie itaves of 
the book, instead of readiug the poem wo read the odvertisemeTits at the 
end of it, nor did we iind &uy reason in glancing at the volume repent 
us of havi done so. iSyphcnna**) is the last of this batch, and as 
in the very uv%t stanza of his poen\ the author informs us that he hardly 
hopes to improve the mauds of Ins readers, be will not take it hard that 
wo sliould confirm I us ingenuous opinion. He also says that this is 
first poetical (!) attempt:” we trust it may prove his last. That we may 
not he thought captious, wc give a specimen of Mr. Flettdaer’s style, ooly 
altering the manuer of priuring the lines. Our extract is a stausa (!) in 
which he describes his hero, and runs tlnis: 

Now to begin, there lived not long ago, no matter where, a youth 
full six fci‘t high ; a goodly size as you may say, and so he thought 
himself; ho was not fiit, nay, J maysuy that he was thin; indeed, 1 
know he genera!ly was considered by his friends as such, therefore there 
need not be inuro words ou the subject, thin was he.” 

The Alditie press is honourt^ by two such ptoductions as ^^Trypheena” 
and the Iluign of Avarice/’ A few more poems like those and wc shall 
believe in the return of the Golden Age. 


CAUSERIKS. 

BY (]IAUn£8 nnitVEV. 

Petit Itonhomnie vit encore.'^ 

Clown loquitur — Mi»s GissCm’*" Oritmtnl Queidniks — Vari<;tcs: 'La Ferine de 
Frimerofc,” MaJeinomtll' IVrcy, MademoiselleOzy—Gyranase* 

^ Mademoisidlc Bnusinc, Mnd • •u'Lvr^.Eaic de Portugal — IJialogae at an 

Elysoe BaM’^Chameaux —Laltiiccliante 't^ntri^ao —'* Lc 3Ionstre ct Ic Msgiclen** 
—“English Exhibitionr** Uyacintlio, “ L’Atnsntdc C«ur,” Mademoiselle Seri- 
waoeck —The “Folic Asni^rcs:** MabiUc, MadeDidscUc Rigolette, La 
Galerie, Mudcmoisello btucy, Mademoiselle 0\ym[3C, £*<*., Maria. 

Clowit j^oquitur.—^^I lere vre ore agriu!” says the clown. 

Gentle reader, did it ever strike you that, in those four words, there 
lurked a profound Machiavellian subtilty, an ingenious evasion of a deli- 

i 

* Maricao, and other Focmi. By Henry Inglis. Blackwood and Sons. Edin¬ 
burgh and London. 1651. 

t The Reign of Avarice, an allegorical Satire. In four cantos. London : 
Pickering. 1851. 

t TiypbttBi, and other Poms. By John William Fletcher. London: Pickering. 
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cato pomt worthy of M. do Talleyrand or Jack Banaby? No? Well, 
then, expUquons^nous. 

Observe that, by this simple azmoaocement of his return, the enfant 
DTQdigue in no wise commits himself. His ai^^nce liave ocular proof of 
his presence, and what he says does not advai^Pthem the hundredth part 
of a jot. It would not answer his purpose to let them into the secret of 
his temporary absence, or to confess the peccadilloes we may have com* 
mitted in the interim. For all they know, he may have been flirting with 
UoluTuhine, if he be a pantomimic clown; or tripping up tho gciiucman 
with the long whip, if he be a child of the circus; or swallowing a pilfered 
Bologna sausage, or any other dainty in which members of his profession 
tradition ally delight; but he keeps his own counsel. Ho thinks that, how¬ 
ever long he may have stayed away, or whatever euapadi:t he may have 
l)C('rt guilty of wliilc absent, he more tlian atones for all sias by throwing 
suruiur^rset, and uttering tho four cabalistic words already c|uotod; and 
tho public think so too, to judge from the reception they give him. 

Even so, reader, does the I^Uut purposely conceal from theo tho why 
and when*fore of his long silence; and, following the oxamnle of the 
party-coloured Azael (bamng the summerset), modestly recalU himself 
to thy uotice with a truly conliai Hero we are again 

Miss Gna8COCK*h Okikntal QuADnii.Li':a.—And before I forget it, 
lot nio 1 1 ere discharge a debt under which niy conscience has been some 
time grouiiiug. Generally speaking, I am not troubled with dreams, but 
for some weeks past my slumbers have been animated by visions of fan* 
tcuti<! beings, eli^ in li^eni garb, and all dancing as vigorously and os 
iudcfatigably us Petra Camara or mron Nathan. And to the liveliest, 
most cliarauteristic music imagiuablcl It was tumiliar Ut me, and yet 
when or where I hod heard it I could not for tho lilt ^>f me rememocr. 
One morning lately, however, after having ^^nasisted'’ at a more than 
usually boisterous exhibition of St. Vitus's art, a light suddenly flashed on 
iny memory. 

MaiSf saprhti^je connartt fo / 

And I been wondering all Uiis time at the tvrir of my nocturnal 
visitors! Why, they couldn't help themselves; the nnisic had ]>ocn con¬ 
tinually aetiug oil Uteir toes uad heels quicksilver-fashion ; and, like the 
mai'ic fiddle, had not allowed them a moment's hr^atliing time. In a 
word, they hod been dancing to ^U5$ Glascock's Quadrilles I 

VAUif.TES.—The tlieatrcs arc, as is usiul at lhi< of year, wliolly 
d(‘pencleiit on the ri^o or fall of the baramotoi, vb* » cipts vary aecora- 
itjg to tho weather, a ray of sunslune thrjw’og mar igers into a fit 
despondency, and a good smart Rhowo^ ^>n&rd3 six in the eveuin^ 
Im*uting thorn temporarily in tb<> scTontli beaveo. 

Thu Variety have lately reopened under n new adminUtratiou, and 
thniuerojn of the present augurs well fur that of the future. The hard, 
comfortless stalls have already given place to easy fuuieuUSf and the 
remodolling of the troupe is fast following that of tlie salle. A veiy 
neatly Nvritteu little piece, ^ La Ferrae de rrimerose/' the scene of winch 
is laid in England, ^ords scope for some admirable acting ou the part of 
pretty Adite Page and Charles P6rey; the latter of whom, alwayi 
an original and pmostaking artisUt is gradually becoming a first-rate 
^comedian. 

Were I to omit, in my notice of the Variites, a passing word of 
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boma^ to itfademolselle Alice Ocyi I should be guihj at once of an act 
of tese-Ifeautc and Iw^ialent^ The time was when the latter term could 
hardly hare beeo considered applicable to the lady in question, except by 
those whose penetratioo canid discorer real dram^ac capabiJiti^ intent 
tionally allowed to rema^^uciive, but neYertheless only requiring to be 
dereloped at the will and pleasure of their owner. What may hare 
at last induced Mademois^e Osy to exchange the prorolung nonchalance 
wUch used to characterise her acting for a most attractWe combination 
of grace, livelioessi and tntrainf matters little: it is suffident for us that 
aha has done so, and in a manner which admits of no retrograde move* 
ment. Parts formerly jouts sous ia jamBs, to use an exprostivc local 
term, must henceforth be invested and interpreted with the peculiar 
charm and finesse whose existence ehez tiU she has herself betrayed. 
Like the Juif Krranty slie must perpetudlj advance; like the luckless 
horse in Mr. Pickwick’s cab, she must go on, she can’t help it. If ever 
vaisseaux were hruUs^ hers are. 

GYMNAsn: MAnsMOiSELLS B&AS9INR.—A great favourite of mine, 
and let me add of the public also, Mademoiselle Marie Brassine has 
recently quitted the PalaU Royal for the Gymnasc*, whore her place has 
been marked ever since the retirement of Mademoiselle Meley. An excel¬ 
lent and ladylike tsniir, an easy and refined tone of comedy, and a host 
of personal attractions into the bargain, form an assemblage of qualitiee 
sumciently rare In these days of dramatic dearth, and M. Montigny is 
not the mail to let them go a begging. Nay, more; I have no doubt 
that, when Mademoiselle Bmssine’s engagement was duly signed and 
sealed, the worthy manager inwardly felt convinced that on that occasion 
at least his boulevard might well said to merit its name of Bonne 
nouvelk, 

Mauebcoisellr Luther.—A nother promising young actress of this 
theatre, Mademoiselle Amedbie Luther, is rapidly gaining ground in the 
estimation of all true connoissmrSy by her exquisitely natural impersoua* 
tion of the ingenues. Biondina e grasseUu^ as Th^phile Gautier aptly 
described Jenny Colon, witli the sweetest of all possible smiles, aud a 
most attractive and infantine manner. Mademoiselle Luther has every 
ima^nable qualification required by her emploi* After a temporazy 
segourn at the Theatre Fran 9 us, where, notwithstanding a most brilliant 
dibuty she soon found herself condemned to vegetate in obscurity, owing 
to her refusal to comply with certain conditions imposed on ail young 
and pretty ptnsionnaires by more than one of messieurs les eociitaires, 

t e resolved on seeking a more limited but far more congenial area for 
r talent, and appeared in the ^ Grand’ m^re,” under the fostering aus¬ 
pices of Rose Ch^ with immense 

Charming and espibgle on the she is equally lively and spirituelle 
In private life, with, moreover, a doclded propenrity to hairnless hadv^^e, 
in which, however, she on one occarion met her match. Void comment: 

Walking late one evening with her honnty a worthy creature con- 
riderably past dhe meridiaa of life, she was followed very assiduously by 
a young roan, whose attentions speedily became so marked that she 
deWmined to get rid of him in her own peculiar manner* Turning 
auddenly round upoh him, and afieeting to consider him as some fifty 
years older thou he really was, she exclaimed with a look of mingled 
commiseration and reproacn: 
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Fi doDCy monsieur! poursuiyre les femmes & votre ag^ quand tous 
ne devriez songer qu'4 vous f^re enterrer!** 

'^Comment, madame, k mon &ge,'^ retorted the youth, thoroughly 
taken aback this unexpected pleasantry, b|it imm^iately after add¬ 
ing, with perfect tang^fivid: « 

“ Du reste, ce o'ert pas ^ vous que je parie, c^est d lajeftnef” 

Eau BE PoBTOOAL.—A few yean ago, when the Orleans family were 
still in peaceable possession of Adr dignities, one of the young prin¬ 
cesses, in answer to repeated offers of presents from the court of Lisbon, 
wrote to the queen, he^^^g her to send her a supply of £au de Por^ 
tugalf Imagining that the perfume so called was manufactured in the 
country whose name it bore. What was tier surprise, and that of the 
court in general, on duly receiring four tuns of more or less pure water, 
with the accompanying missive: 

Jc ne Bois si rEau de Portugal vaut mieux quo celle de la France, 
mais telle qu’cllo cst, je vous on envme quatre barriques.’* 

Dialogue at ak Etre^ Ball. —Frenchmen aro not alwags the 
best-bred meu in the world, as the foUowbg anecdote, a positive fact, 
will testify. At one of the balls given lost winter by the President at 
the Elys6e, an indefatigable dancer accosted a young lady to whom he 
was a perfect stranger, and asked her to dance the first contrc^Iaiue 
witli him. 

** Jc suis engag^c, monsieur,” was the answer.* 

“ Ce sera done pour la seconde, madatne.*’ 

Je Buia egalemcnt engages pour la secondo.'’ 

£h bien, madame, pour la troisidrac, jc vous en supplie!’^ 

“ Desol6e, monsieur, mats jc no suis |>as plus libie pour celle-U que 
pour les autres.” 

Quo le diable vous emportc!’* 

Chambaux.—T alking of danciog, 1 must not forget a delicious bit of 
nalvfite which escaped one of tho habiiu^s of Laborde’s balls, in the Rue 
do la Victoirc, shortly after the production of L’Enfant Prodigue ” 

The merits of the new opera were under discussion, when one of the 
rircle inddentally lemarked that " selon lui, il manquiut une chose d la 
scene du desert • .. des chameaus.” 

*^DeB chamcaux!” exclaimed a pretty rai and ^figurante in the spec¬ 
tacle alluded to (only thinldng in ner innocence of the crowded state of 
the stage at that moment), des ehameaux! que dites-vous done ? 
Nous sommes ioutu en seine /” 

La Bacghatite a-matelas. —A certain actress of the Vaudeville (L 
will not mention names) who played Amaltkee in Daphnis et Chloe,^ 
on the first production of that ever^famous bergerie^ was persuaded by 
some of her eamarades into a firm belief that the chanc^ sustunea 
by her was that of the Bacchante a^THoielas, When subsequently ridi¬ 
culed by them for her credulity, she remaned with the inimitable ^ess- 
ness peculiar to her, 

** Que voules-vous, je ne eois pas tr^s fer rte ear I*IushNre sainte.** 

** Le Mowstbb bt lb MAOicixw.”~The only real dramatic suecis 
fTargent in Paris at the present momeot is that obtained by the revival 
of ** Le Monstre et le Mag^den” at the Ambigu; ilthoi^h tho actual 
representative of the ilfoitrter, an Italian ed the name of Clorto Beneni, 
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f^r of its original mator» T. P. Cooke, whose admirable 
pant^mtny acited an extraordinary eensatioii at the Porte St Marrin 
twenty' 8Y6 years ago. The piece, though clerari^ constructed, is yet 
hot a faint reflection of the bimitable ^ Frankenstein but such as it is, 
and not withstand! Dg its rather wom«'Out melodramadc effects, it fills the 
house every night, and that not on account of the interest of the plot 
or of the detail^ but solely owing to the colour of the Monster^ whicu is 
a most unearthly green. An enormous q^Ae, tlie principal feature of 
which is the hero M the drama m the act of carrying off a woman, and 
being at the same moment destroyed by a thunderbolt, forms the daily 
delict of all the badaudt of the boule?^. 

Cc n’eat pas (itonnant,'’ said Veroer, one of the tocUtairei of the 
theatre the other day, quc la piice soit encore verte, puisque lo monitre 
est toujours Tert.** 

One might add, though the term would lose its force by translation, 

Ei h public auisi,*' 

^‘Enolisu ExHimtioH:” Hyaciwthb—‘^L’Aiiiant de Cocur"— 
MABEMOisaLLE SCRiwANECK.—** English Exhibition," at the Palais 
Royal, is an extravagantly whinirical absurd!ty, demanding a more than 
usual amount of iodulgence and good*humour on the part of the audience. 
In it a wife is sold for two'^aod*twenty shillmgs, and repurchased for 
twelve hundred pounds; a cupboard containing four shelves is inhabited 
by four individuals, caSh having a shelf pour tout lit ; and a late arrival 
is very coolly offered, as the only possible remaining accommodation, a 
space chalke<I out on the floor of about three yards square, whereon he 
may eitlier stand, sit, or lie down according to bis fancy. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature in this rather anomdous production, and the one 
on which the authors most counted, is Hyacinthc^s nose, which cxcres* 
cence, by the way, has been through life that actor^s bonne etoile. If a 
piece hang heavy, and Hyacinthe be en tcene^ all ho has to do b to stroke 
his nose complacently, and a roar is the infallible result i an incddeiital 
allusion to it is more effective than the best legitimate joke could possibly 
be, and a couplet m its praise is a safe passport to fifty representations. 

^‘L^Amant de Coeur," another smart little novelty at the same theatre, 
not only shows off Mademoiselle Scriwmieck's very clever sinring and 
acting, but her toilette into the biu^pun. A handsome blue domino, a 
maguificent ball •dress, diamond necklace and diamond ear-rings, not. to 
mention a light and elegant peignoir de niatint and all sportra in the 
space of one short act. MateUel Mademoiselle Scriwane^, if ever you 
siMuld play a^oc*act piece, don’t ask me to pay your /otfrmsieurs, that’s 
*ttU. 


And now comes the tug of war. 1 know perfectly well that the sub* 
ject on which I am about to touch is a very ticklish one, that the mere 
word Mabille is qmte sufficient, now as of yore, to let loose against me a 
perfect hurricane of virtuous iodignation; which, did it proceed from those 
readers of the iVetc Monthly whose taste I respect and whoso goodopinimi 
I set a value on, would be considered by me as an amicable hint, and pro- 
* fited by accordiogty. 

But an anonymous critique^ like an anonymous letter, is only fit to 
light one’s dgar with^ and such will be the destiny of any rimilar epistles 
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that my excellent friend the Edito? maj in fnture fbrw4 
for the writer9| I would recommend them in eharlty to n 
being present at the next performance of Hr. Oxentbrd*s ** 
that does not read thm a leesooi nothing will. 


to me: aa 
illnoiiit of 

.JfiT. if 


Tbb Fotn Aamma :** Mabills, Ac. —Habekoibbixe Ri- 
OOLBTTS — La GaLBBIB—-MADB irOiaBLLE Stuct—Madbicoibbllr 
OLTVPB y &c.—M abia.—T he Folie* Amities, a rival establishment to the 
Parc^ and imme^ately bordering on the rivers is a new and unfortunate 
speculation* originating in the wish of H. Cogniard* formeriy manager of 
the Porte St. Martin and Vaudeville* to utilixe a certmn plot of ground 
belonging to him by converting it into an opposition place of public resort. 
Unluckily for him, the proprietors of tho Parc have this year redoubled their 
powprs ot attraction, and the result U* that on Sundays and Thursdays* in 
spite of a whole legion of toutera and no end of newspaper puffs* the Folio 
remains a desert, and the receipts of the Parc fall short of five thousand 
francs* 

But Mabille and the Chateau des Fleurs still boar'^ay tho palm from 
all tholr competitors; tho ChaumUro and the Chdtcau Rouge are making 
frantic efforts to recover a portion of their ancient Togne, but in vain: 
while once refiowncd Ranelagh can barely succeed in Keeping its doors 
open* 

This year has not witnessed any important ehoregraphic dSbut: Rigo* 
lotto stiU maintains an nndispute sovereignty* and is* if possible* more 
graceful and more entriuanfe than ever. Tlierc is, moreover* a marked 
improvement in her toilette* which is usually white* and* above all* in¬ 
variably /raiche. 

But among the lady habiivis who form the ffnlerie several new stars 
have appeared with more or less eclat; one of the most rcchetchiesy 
however unaccountable and incredible that may wein to those who re¬ 
member her when a fourth-rate figurante at tho St. James’s Theatre last 
year* being* beyond all question* Mademoiselle Stucy. I can attribute 
her success to nothing else than to her being rovsje, a nuance rather in 
faf^iioii here just now ; and possibly to her being occasionally taken in 
tow by Cf^leste Mogador* who wuks her round the ring m a most 
patronising manner. 

Hademoiselle Olympe of the Hippodrome, having had a very narrow 
escape from being crushed to death daring a course de viiesse in the 
early part of the season, has thereby acquired a certain temporary cele¬ 
brity* which, like a wise girl* she is making the moat of. PetU d petite 
toiseaufait son nid. 

Among the other leading feminine potentates of Mabille* Mademoiselle 
Ad^le Courtois* Mademoiselle Marie Laval, and Madempiselle Constance 
Mar^chal* hold deservedly prominent places; but in the same proportion 
as they lord (or lady) it over their humbler rivals* even so do they in 
their turn sing small before the veritable sovereign of these Terpai- 
chorean realms, Mademoiselle Maria. 

Maria! what a host of '^pleasures'of memery” eoDDected with the 
once gay and brilKant Chaumiire does not that name recti to ns! Who 
does not remember* some five or six years ago* having made one of the 
ardent and spellbound throng never weary of gaxing in admiration on 
that graceful aad pliant form* whose serpentine and voluptuous elastidty 
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glory oi the Quartier Latin and the deathblow of Clara 
» polka, danced bj Jlaria, had nothing in common with 


was at once the 
Fontaine I* The 

the thousand and one prerailing Tarieties of that my accommodating pas ; 
it stood psr se; there was a peculiar audadtjr siA refinement about it 
which alike defied description or imitation: it was the Teiy poetry of mo¬ 
tion—a comUnation of Parisian elegance and Spanish dlsinooZh^re. 

When she speared, her dark and ckHpient eyes, now flashing with 
enthusiasm, now melting into amoroitf softness ^ her port de retne 
strangely yet irreetstibly eontrastbg with the most exquisitely femiDULe 
smile; m resembled alternately a Pythoness and a Syren. 

Soch was, and such is Marie, surnamed Maria 2a Polkeuse ; once the 
Fanny Elssler of the Chaumiire, and stiU one of the handsomest and 
most attractive women that France or even Europe can boast Her 
praises have been the theme of many a poet and many a chansonnkr$ 
perhaps the worthiest description of her being that inscribed by M. Al* 
pb<mse de Calonne in bis broekutt entitled Les Polkeusei 

Uo jambe l<£s^re 
D^ttoe enU^ bianchcor; 

Un torse do ponibbre, 

Un r^ord plein d’lrdeur: 

Ah! telle estla polkense 
Dont jo sail enchants, 

Souple et voluptueuse, 

Ole a pice et beauty 

^th equal reason might one adapt to her (with a slight variants) the 
concluding lines addressed by Hobm to another Afarie in Les Mcmoircs 
du Dtahle 

Lonque j'u vu Tadorable Marie, 

Le moiodre effW>i peut-il n]*etre permis, 

Qoi oe voudrait risquer cent fois sa vie 
Pour le tresor que see yeux m'ont promis! 

did one not remember in time the words of Bdranger, 

Te chanter encore, 6 Martel 
Non vnuffient, je se rose pas! 

But A^ose rien n'a rien ; so, ca reuancAe, the poet of Passy shall 
himself be put under contribution for a parting homage to la reine de 
Za CAattin^e, and where shall we find a passage more applicable to so 
lair a queen: 

Dos roses que l^amoor nmussMme 
Cems ton Croat tout brilhuU d’attraits, 

£t garde longtemps ta cooronne, 

Pour le Ixmhcur de tes sigets. 


Paris, July 23, isei. 
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D O D S S E I L E R E N —T H E DEATH-SHIP. 

rmou THS DANISH OV S« IHOkMAMN. 

Bt Mbs« Bdsbbt. 

Upok the deck Ikir Giinlnld stande, 

And gazes on the billows blue ; 

She sees reflected there beneath 

The mooD, and tlie bright stars too. 

She sees the moon and the lovelv stars 
On the clear calm tea—the while 
Her steady bark glides gently on 
To Britain's distant isle. 

Twas long since her betrothed love 
Had sought that foreign strand* 

And bitterly had Gunlmd wept 
When he left his native land, 
lie promised tidings oft to send— 

He promised soon to come again; 

But never tidings reached her ear— 

She looked for him in vain! 

Ho longer could fair Gunhild brook 
Such anxious, sad suspense & 

She wearies of her parents* iioroe, 

And in secret hies her thence. 

Mounting yon vessel's loHy side, 

To seca her love she swore— 

Whether he lay in ocean*s depths^ 

Or slept on a foreign shore. 

Three days had site been tossed upon 
Wild ocean's heaving wave. 

When the sea became at the midnight hour 
As still as the solemn grave. 

On the high deck the maiden stood 
Gazing upon the deep so blue* 

She secs reflected there beneath 

Tlie moon, and the bright stars too. 

Tlie crew were wrapt in huslied repose* 

The very helmsman slept; 

While tlie maiden* clad in robes of white* 

Her midnight vigil kept. 

*Tis strange! at that still hour—behold! 

A vessel from the deep ascends— 

It flutters like a shadow there* 

Then near its course it bends. 

Ho sail was spread to catch the breeze— 

Its masts lay shattered on the deck ; 

And it did not steer one steady course* 

But drifted like a wreck. 

Hushed, hushed was all op board that bark* 

Dot flitting by— DOW here* now there— 

Seemed dim* uncertain* shadowy forms 
'l^cwugh the misty moonlight air. 

And now the floating wreck draws near* 

Yet In the ship 'tu tranquil all- 
Thai maiden stands on the deck alone 
To ptfe on thosuii so apiall. 
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Dodsneilereu—The Ucath^Ship. 

** Fair Gimhild V* faintly sighs a vdic^. 

Thou 8eek*at thtnc own belroUied love $ 
lint his home is not on the stranger’s land— 
No—nor on earth above. 

’Tis deep beneath the dark cold sea— 

Oh! tliere *tis sad to bide ; 

Yet he all lonely there must dwell 
Far from his (iestined bride ' 

** Right well, right well thy voice I kho^v, 
Then wand'rer from the deep wide* sea ! 
No longer lonesome shalt thou dwell 
Far, far away from roe.” 

** No, Gimhild, no—thou art so young. 

So fair—cijou roust not come ! 

And 1 will grieve mi more tf tliou 
Art glad in thy fur home. 

The faith that thou to me didst swoor, 

To thee again I fieely give— 

I’m rocking on the billow's lap— 

Seek Imppicr tics and live!' 

" The faith 1 vowed I still will hold, 

1 swear it iiere .'inew ; 

Oh! say if in thy cold abode 
There is not room for twoV” 

** Room in the sea might many find, 
liut all below is cnccrlcSB gloom ; 

When the sun's rays arc beaming bright 
We sleep as in tlie tomb. 

“ *Tis only at Uie midnight hour 

When the pale moon shines out. 

That wc frooi ocean’s deptlis may rise 
To drifl on the wreck about.” 

'* Let the sun brightly beam above 
So 1 within Uiine arms repose 1 
Oil! 1 shall slumber softly there 
Forgetting eartfily woes! 

** Then liasten—hasten—reach thy hand. 
And take thy bride with thee! 

With tlico, oh f gladly will she dwell 
Deep, deep beneath the sea. 

And we will oft at midnigiit’s hour 
Upon the lonely wreck arise, 

And gase upon the pale soft moon 
And the stars iu yonder skies.” 

Tlien reached the dead bis icy hand— 

** Fair Gtinhild, fear not thou! 

The dawn of rosy morn is near, ' 

We may not linger now 1” 

Upon the wreck the. maiden springs; 

it drifts aw*ay agaiit'^ 

The crew oF.her barl^ awakingt see 
TAe Death^Sfiip on the main I 
The startled men crowd on the deck 
W’ith horror on each brow; 

They pray to God in heav^ above, 

Ana tm wreck has vanished now! 
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WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE LATE ECLIPSE. 

Eclipsrs have ceased to be portentous. The world no longer makes 
the 8un» the moon, and the stars guilty of our disasters.^’ It is generally 
admitted that wc are not villsuns by necessity,** nor ** fools by heavenly 
compulsion,** and that a man may be a knave or a tlncf v^ltliout laying the 
bhaine on spherical prcdominaDce.** 

Eclipses, considered as omens, have had their day, atid, sucli is the pro¬ 
gress of scioiiUfic knowlodge, that even the Soiitli ISca islander exatnines 
thorn tliixiugh hits of smoked glass, and coolly pronounces them to bo 
humbugs. It was time, |>eriiaps, for Tahiti to know something about the 
stars when Prince Tdliliolo ciunc to I«ondon, and, through glasses differ- 
cmtlv prepared, passed tim same opinion upon the muslin skirts of the 
Openi dancers. 

The planets, then, arc not in fault when—os in the bcst-rcgulatcd 
families—accident9 occur; tlicy do not now' 

From yoiKlcr visible sky, 

Slioot inflitcnc'c down— 

to warn ns of a|iproaching evil, and teach us how to guard agalst it« 
When the British and other enlightened publics rcUeve<l them from one 
part of their responsibility tlwy very gladly got rid of tlio other, reserv¬ 
ing to tliomsolves their natural functions only of supplying us with light 
and heat. 

This doctrine tif astral responsibility, which disappeared soon after the 
invention of telescopes, would have been a very con von lent one for Mr. 
Cornelius O^Gannet, a distinguished monibor of the Lower House—dis- 
tiuguished, we mean, for his uoswerviog silence, no slight merit in these 
days,—if by means of it he could only bav^^ extricated liiinsolf from the 
scrape which he unfortunately got into on Monday last. It is perfectly 
true that planetary influence ha4 something to do with the misadventure 
which bcfel him, and that lie cursod his nXan with us much energy as if 
Ins destiny and theirs had re;dly any'thiiig io common; but wc feel bound 
in honour to sav that the moral blame, whatever it was, lay wholly and 
solely at the door of Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet, and not at that of the 
house where the sun was spending the day^the same being known to the 
public by the sign of “ Tl*e Crab.** 

To make the matter we speak of perfectly clear, it is necessary we 
should say a few preliminary words concerning the hero of the story. 

Mr. Cornelius O'Gaunet is the sitring member for Bally-na-mull-it, 
one of the numerous Irish consrituencies in which there are, now, neither 
ten‘pound householders oor forty-shilling freeholders, and where the 
question of tenant-right*' is no question at all, simply because there 
are no tenants in the place to ask for legislarion on the sul^eet. The 

Repeal of the Union,** moreover, is not urged upon the honourable 
member for this reason, that the only Union with which the Bally-na- 
mull-it consrituency is acquainted, is the Workhouse Union, and if that 
were repealed or done away with the inmates would have no other plaoe 
to live—or die in. It) ther^re, appears that Mr. Coraeliiu O'Gannet 
is quite unfettered as to the ^loin of oonduet*' which he deems it neoes- 
sary to ** purshue ;** and, beih^ a wise man—after his fariiion—and not 
overburdened with fortune^Jie invariably votes with government, in tlie 
expectarion that *^some tCHght little thing*/ will drop in,—such as a Ue- 
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diterranean g^vcmmoiit, a first-rate consulate, or a second-rate diplomatic 
misnou, for all or either of which be tlunks himself perfectly qualified. 
This species of hAllucinatioB is, by-tho-by, not at all singular^ and we 
have upon the list of our acqumntaDces at least twenty promising young 
men of thirty, forty, fifty and thereabouts, who are mways looking out 
for a letter from Lord Palmerston, informing them that be has thought 
it his duty'* to recommend thorn to the Queen to fill the office of her 
Majesty’s consul at any desirable place outside tlie tropics that may 
ch^co to suit the wishes of the expectant 

The domestic position of Mr. Cornelius 0*GauDet is this : 

Mrs. O'Gannot, the lawful wife of his bosom, is—or, to the best of his 
knowledge, was ^ left behind at Baily-na-mull-it Castle—it’s a castle, he 
owns, as every man docs, according to law, who has a house over liis 
head, particularly in Ireland—ftn<l Holly-na-mulUit Castle has a door in 
ftont, a door behind, two rooms on a floor, a window in each room, stands 
two stones high, Los a white-washed front, a blue slate roof, and a 
** big-sised” garret, that holds as fine a &mily of seven boys and three 
children as ever peeled a potato or went tearing after fox-hounds on foot, 
if they had no mD ies to ride on—which the young O'Gauneta haven't— 
more luck to ^em, os their papa says, wtien he mentally sums up the 
general condition of the family in thesentoDce we are now writing. 

For reasons of his own’*—which are the reasons of a greet many 
more—Mr. Cornelius O'Gaouetprefera an ** apartment” in Birmingliam- 
buildings, Westminster, to a lodging still further west; and though ho 
dines occasionally-always, when sOme one invites him—at ** the Kcfarm," 
of which he is a member, he vexy much prefers spreading himself out 
in sosoieW," as he graphically remarks, when he has occasion to put 
on the Kildare-street club coat, green and gould buttons,” whicli 
was ** bequaithed'* to him by his father, with the great estate that 
slipped through his sire's fingers before liis grands ire was bom. The 
cut of this coat is somewhat antique, as may readily be supposed, but 
Mr. Cornelius O’Gannot buttons it tight across his chest, and says 
does, ” which, as he always wears it on groat occasions, we are willing to 
tako his word for. 

With respect to his personal oppcarance, Mr. Cornelius O'Gannet 
stands six feet high in bis stockings, has a power of bone and muscle 
about him, is aqual to any amount of timber’ when in ftont of a 
creditor, has a good deal of yellow hur ou his head, an esculent nose, a 
hand like a shoulder of mutton, feet to match, and a pur of bright, 
gravel-coloured whiskers, that curl round under his cheek-bones as stiff 
and impenetrable as a quickset hedge; like the generality of the Gannet 
tribe the naked skin of bis face is of a purplisli hue^ Some ladies may 
not admire this style of man, but Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet has never been 
able to bring himself to tUuk so; on tlie contraiy, he keeps himself 
down, he says, as much as he can, that the suseepti^^ of the fair sex 
may not be *^too hdgUy exsoited.’’ In spite, however, of his endea* 
vosxrs, he is not always successfiti, as the circumstances which we are about 
to narrate will clearly show. 

Amongst the plactt where Mr. O’Gannetis ripandu^ the house which 
he most affects is one in FolkestoDe-firoet, Pioeadilly. It is, to a ceiiam 
extent,^* a private estaUishoient; that is to say, yon most knock at the 
street-door ibr admiesioa; but as the inmates, who muster from twelve to 
twesokj m number according to the fiuctaations of the season, all live 
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together, the privacy is not very great. Indeed, a public hotel, where 
you are not obliged to label your own decanter, put vour dinner •napkin 
when you have done witli it into a slide, or be “a&ble*’ to every disa¬ 
greeable person you meet vritli, is much quieter as well as pleasanter 
than the most “ superior board**—as tho other thing is called—that can 
be met with in Ijondon, Brighton, Paris, or any place we happen to 
know of. 

Mr. O'Gannet, however, thought difFcrently. He preferrod the esta¬ 
blishment in Folkc^tone-strect to the Clarendon itself, because, as he 
said, quoting his friond Mrs. Tnis3well*s advertisement, **thG social 
arrangements’* were replete with comfort,** and a permanent home** 
was *^at once secured;** which last-mentioned advantage was not very 
probablo at the hotel just mentioned rndtliout a larger balance at hu 
bank«tr*s than Mr. O’Gonoet rejoiced in. Not that he made Mrs. Truss- 
well’s boarding-house hie permanent home; honour and Mrs. 0*Gannet 
forbade that His home,** as tlic poet says, was at Bally-na-muU-it; 


Tliere were his youog barbarians all at play/' 


Mn 0*Gannet not finding it convenient to send them to eehooL But he 
went to Folkestone-street os often as be could; and it happened now and 
then, when tho female attraction there was particularly strong, that he 
very quietly ignored the existence of Mrs. 0*Gannet altogether. 

it is very sad to think that a man can be iu spirits when away from 
the plaeens uxor; but perhaps Mrs. 0*Gimnet did not ])Osseas the art of 
making things pleasant m *^tho castle ;** or it may bo—which is quite as 
probable—that Cornelius Imd a spice of iiicoiistajicy in hU composition. 
There is also another solution to the problem, though it wouldn*t do 
entirely to depend upon it, that Mr. O’Gannct imagiued he beheld his 
wife in every pretty woman he saw—a complimentary view of the caao 
which was not very likely to be adopted by his le^Uroate helpmate. 

Let tho theory bo as it may, Mr. 0*Gaanet*s practice was in con¬ 
formity with all the reasons we Lave assigned. ^ It was in him,” he said, 
*^and would come out of him’^he meaot love-making—** and if Mrs. 
O’Gannet didn’t like it,—ah, tnere teas a time wheu she did, when she 
was Miss Bridget O'Dusy—if she dida t like it**—this was ^ways said 
with a good five hundred miles between thcin, and generally after dinner 
Mrs. O’Ganiiet might —We aro mraid that there is oo 
angel in this case to drop a tear oa the words and blot them 
out for ever, so we leave the sentence unfinished. 

Mr. O’Ga&uet is one of those gentlemen—scarcer now than they used 
to be—who hold it no solecism to be ** All for love and a little for the 
bottle,*’—the little,” last mentioned, going a good way. His friends in 
Folkestone-street are numerous and hospitable, but his particular fnend. 
Colonel Flinders, has some very particular i^deira, which renders that 
allant officer’s hospitality more agreeable to Mr. O’Gannet thair the 
os]nta]ity of any other boarder at Mrs. Trusswell’s establishment. It* 
was **to try” some of this wine that, on Sunday last, at six o'clock, Mr. 
O'Gonnet put on the Kildare-sireet riub coat, with the gold buttons, and 
walked^ia didn’t soom to walk, as some do—to Folkestone-strtst, to dine 
with the colonel. 

The pftrty was rather Urge—increased possibly by a knowledge of the 
fact that Colonel Fliudere—who is too generous to live in a boarding¬ 
house—had tiie day b^bre sent in a *^baa<d),** as he called it, of venisoD, 
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from every bod j*s inend Groves, of Charing-croas^ft sure indication of 
its being a 6ne one. Though t]ie oraithological branch of the O'Gannet 
family feeds exclusively on &h, that restricted diet forms no part of the gas* 
troDomical code or ctm of the honourable member for Ballyna^mull-it. 

** It's well enough for them that live in the Skelig Isles,^ he has been 
heard to say—well enough for them to ate fish that can get nothing 
else—<raw-thumpers most likely they are—but the man that dines out in 
London is a booby not to fill Ais craw with the best of everything he can 
stick his fork into.** 

Good philosophy this, though savouring something of epicurean doc* 
trine, but Cornelius O'Gannet was no disciple of the Portico, and didn't 
care who knew it; the only portico that concerned him was the one iu 
front of the street-door, and ho never stayed there longer than was neces¬ 
sary to give his boots a dusring. 

Being a member of parliament and the friend of Colonel Flinders, Mr. 
O'Gannet was looked upon as a great gun in Folkestone-street, and he 
kept up his dignity by talking about the house," and roinisthers," with 
the air of a man who fancied himself indispensable to both. This w'os in 
a ^neral way, but of course he unbent to the ladies. Indispensable ho 
might also be to them, but he affected to deny that he Uiought so. 

They would have him," he miuciugly said; ** they urged the appro¬ 
priation act, and it wasn't him that would hinder 'em from carrying it/' 

The attractions of the present season ha<l been of service to the Folks- 
pionc-dtrect boarding-house, if other houM>9 in the neighbourhood had 
suffered. Mre. Trusswcll declared, with matronly satisfaction, that she 
hadn't room for anotlier inmate," and any one who hud seen tlie holes 
and comers into which many of the boarders were thiust, just to accom¬ 
modate for a day or two"—which meant, os long as they would stand it 
—would liavo been the last to dispute her assertion. Amongst the most 
I'eceut arrivals—indeed the vexy latest—was a Yorkshire lady of the name 
of Silverthorpe, who, armed with a special recommendation—which was 
quite unnecessary^ as she brought a l^y’s maid and footman with her— 
had been installed iu the best bedroom jnd dressing-room; though, to 
provide lier with the latter occotnmodarion, it had been found necessary 
to request two Scotch gentlemen who occupied the apartment to *^put 
up" for the usual “day or two" with a couple of stretchers aid a wash- 
band stand in a small closet “contiguous to the basement"—in other 
words, looking into the back yard—where, in the empty season, the 
boots and shoes, and the knives and forks of the establishment, furnished 
the “ page" with his morning's occuparion. 

Mrs. iSilverthorpe was a widow, and rich; and, in addition to these 
advantages, was handsome and under thirty. She had fine teeth, dark 
eyes and hair, a Ugh colour, and was sufficiently embonpoint to fill out 
•her polka without a wrinkle. Her disposition, moreover, was extremely 
lively, her manners avenantes —which some of her female fivends trans¬ 
lated “ forward," though we don't agree with them—and her temper not 
to be raffled. 

To see so nice a creature was at once to admire her ; and it is no 
wonder that Mr. Cornelius O'Gannet, who had a “ tinder" heart—the 
word did double duty iu his vocabulary—should have been smitten with 
the charms of the pretty widow. He enjoyed the privilege of sitting next 
her at diniier, and, though he by no meant neglected creature com¬ 
forts around him—it wasn't in mm to do that—paid her such decided 
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attention» Hisxi everybody who obeeired it—and what is there pe^c 
don’t observe under these circumstances^made their remarks. 
markS)’* in a boarding-house, are never verjr flattering to the object of 
them. The ladles, aa usual, wondered what there was to admire in Hds. 
Silverthoipe; tke^ saw nothing for £Aetr parts. The men—who woidd 
willingly ^ve stood in Mr. O’Ganoet^s shoes, particularly the two dis¬ 
possessed Thanes—muttered the word mercenazy,’* and assured each 
other that, **if it had been any other man in the room, they wouldB*t 
liavc stood in the way,**—an assurance which every one swallowed with 
as much salt as was necessary to make it go down. 

It seemed odd that none o( the party, male or female, should not have 
coiibolcd themselves with the reficettoQ that, Mr. 0*Gannet being a mar- 
ri<*d man, nothing could come of the flirtation. But the fact is, witli 
the exception of Colonel Flinders, wlio was too old a soldier to say any¬ 
thing till ho was asked, nobody in the boarding-house had a suspicion 
that Mr. O’Gannet wore the connulnal fetter. 

** Wliere the divils tho use,** he smd to himself^ when first be 
Ireland, where the divers the use of proclaiming that youVe got g 
wife, when she isn^t to tlio fore ? A wife cuts a man out of eveiytmng, 
If Mrs. 0*Gannet w as here, where would she be ? In a threo-pair of 
stairs, back, if not higher I ^YIlat would alie see there but tho chimney¬ 
pots, and the cats a coortin* under *em ? She loses nothing by being 
anonymous. If her namo isn’t menUoned, sure nobody can say any 
harrum of her, and that’s what I never mane to do of Mrs. O’Gaonet.” 

This reasoning prevailed: indeed, he didn’t give himself the trouble 
of greatly cQ^testi^? tlie point with his conscience, and the honourable 
mefnber toe Ually-na-mull-it passed muster everywhere about town as a 
wealthy baclielor, with a castle and ten thousand a year—Irish currency. 

In raakitig love to Mrs. Silverthorpe, which be did without reserve 
a little later iu the evening, when he became well-pruned with tho 
colonel’s Madeira, it is not cosy to say what was the precise object ho 
liad in view, for he did not confine himself to simple admiration, but, 
expanding with his theme, ventured into the re^on which is fenced 
round with jointures and settlements, as if his views were really serious, 
and no Mrs. O’Gannet existed to interfere with them. 

O’Gacnet’s mode of proceeding may seem somewhat abrupt, but it 
was taaght him by the habits of the bird whose image formed his family 
crest "Tfae Gaariot,” says a ieamed naturalisti provides for itself in 
a different manner from other aquatic fowls; as soon as it discovers its 
prey it rises to a great height, foils perpendioulariy on it, and rardy 
without success.” 

Metaphorically speaking, Conielios pounced perpendicularly on Mrs. 
Silverthoipe, and, as he thought, wim immense success. There was 
something in the suddenness of the and still more in the preten¬ 

sions of the man who made it, that appeared so extremely ludicrbos 0 
the lively widow, that seriouiaess on her pirt was out of the question, 
and Mr. O’Gannet may be excused if he supposed that be had re^y done 
some execution. Mia. Sihrerthorpe had passed the pei^ whkh had in¬ 
tervened since she Imd aside her widowa cap at certain local watering- 
^aees and on her own estate, this being the first tuss for several years 
that she had pud a virit to the metropolis. She was new, therelDre, to 
all its amusemeots, and Mr. O’Gannet soon discovered tiut rim had been 
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nowhere but to the Crystal Palace, and thought it a famous opportunity 
to ingratiate himself sdll further by offering to escort her wherever she 
bad a mind to go» If he did not Know much of the customs of good 
soioiety,^ of which he was so fond of tallung, he was tolerably well 
acquainted with those of a boarding-house; and this proposirion was per¬ 
fectly en r^le^ as far as they afforded a precedent. He had a great 
notion that ^^Cremome” was about the finest thing of which London 
could boast. He had peculiar ideas of a vie cAampetrtt and beliered that 
it consisted principally of Boijesmene, ballet-dancing, comic longe, and 
fireworks; and under this impression urgently recommended a visit on 
the'following day to tlioso celebrated gaHens, where the above amuse¬ 
ments are to be had in the greatest perfection. 

** There’s a grand naval /eei^ mam,” he added emphatically—“a grand 
naval Jeet to take place on the Tliames, to commemorate tiie takinj 
Gibraltar; it was to have come off on Thursday, but there was top 
water in the river to do it convAniently—-the mclimincy of tho weather, 
mam, you understand. It’ll be about the grandest spectacle of the 
s^'aon, and proud and happy, maiu, shall 1 to have the faoaour of 
esooriing you.” 

• Amongst Mr. O’Gannet’s physical peculiarities was the acmdont of 
having a voice that was perfectly uncontrollable. He was newer 
it for two minutes together. It would suddenly shift from the deepest 
bass to the most childish treble; from tho tones of an organ to the squeak 
of u penny trumpet. On this occasion it played Iiitn one of his usual 
tricks, lie had intended the Cremome propoflation fer a perfectly confi¬ 
dential communication, and begao in a whisper t MMV^Mfthe hod reached 
the last sentence, out camo a volume of sound that made everybody in 
the room aware of wliat he was saying. We may observe, par paren* 
thesef that it was the occasional revelation of some desporato wora in bis 
conversation with Mra Silverthorpe that bad givpa rise to the occasional 
**remarks” of which we have already spoken. ^ ' 

What spectacle are you speaking of, Mr. O'Caunet inquired half- 
a-dojsen ladies at once. He was meditating a different reply^, but Mrs. 
Silvertliorpe, who had no motive for concealment, mention^ the mag^c 
word, ** Cremome,” and from tlrnt moment the place became puWc 
property. “ Oh, wo’U all go,” was the ay; and a la^ party was sopn 
made up, the great boarding-house difficulty hoin^ once by 

the low price of admission. All the necessary arrangements were, 
therefore, made, and with a swagger iu his gait tiiat would have done 
honour to the proprietor of any Kildare'Street»cl«^^|K)^ at any period^ of 
its history, Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet made his way bade to Biriumgfaam- 
boUdings, a very hazy perception of wrong struggling with ihe fumes of 
Madeira and the inebriation of the ** tiodcr” ptation. 

If anything could have charmed away his agreeable souvenir of tiie 
pret^ widow, it would have been a letter which wma brought to iuia on 
the toUowing morning as be sat at breakfast, eagerly deveoriog his 
maffias and the advertisement which announced the nayal fite at 
Qamome that day. But he didn’t give it a fair chance, for, o^rving 

‘ of Mrs. O’r 


that the handwriting was that 


’Gannet, and that it bore the 


BaUy^na^mull-it^stmark, he tossed it angrily on one side with an ob- 


servattoA not 


tering to the writer. 

; IVs more money shell & wantin’, III go bail!” he exclaimed, 
thinks I’m made of it.” 


«She 



JVhat Happened during the late Eclip$e» 


m 


As Mr. O’G^net had only remUted one five*pouiid note far the eapenset. 
of the eastle during the last three months, it does not seem probable 
that his wife would have emncidcd in this cpoion had it reacned her 


ear. 


He dressed him self the Kildare^street-club coat, of courae-^aod 
was on the point of setting out for Folkestone^treet, when a messenger 
came; from the House of Commons to warn him for a committee on the 

Bill for boodine Whisky in Peat,** which had lately been brought 
forward by a popmar Irish member. He must try and get off it, bnt 
first he must go down to the House; so he wrote a hasty note, in which 
the first, second, and third persons were happily blended, informing Mrs, 
Silveilhorpe that he would meet the party at tne gardens, and be there 
04 soon after the gates were opened as he possibly could. That there 
thf^l^t'be no mistake about the matter, he desired the boy of all work, 

• wb^he despatched with the note, to tell the lady he wouldn't to be 
there. He then went off to the House, leaving word that he shouldn’t 
be back again till night, as he was going to Cremome. 

Tfa|,ffeet of steam-vessels, ** manned by experienced crews,* hadtplqpit,- 
up'lt wtemanding position in front of the pasteboard batteries 
raltar, and Bosisio’s band was whiling away the interval before the 
bUdhieht began by performing some of the moot popular airs, when the 
Folkestone-ftreet pa^ appeal in the gardens. It consisted of Mrs. 
Silverthorpe, Colonri Flinders, the two Scottish gentlemen (whom the 
colonel franked), and eight or ten more ladies and gentlemen; nor 
had they i opM a^ ja jJjyre the honourable member for Bally-na-muU- 
it ntadf'U^OnM use bb own phrase—** us fresh os a four* 

Be very soon discovered the magnet that had drawn him thithor, and 
was speedily at her side, ^^discoorsin* ” in the pleasantest way imaginable. 
Be had eyes for no oMbut the lovely widow, and thu was the reason per- 
lups why he did not see a pair of very green eyes which were ioteutly 
fixed on him all the time he was making the agreeable. But there 
might hai^ been another reason; for the light of day began suddenly to 
wane, and olgect^ which a momeot before were perfectly clear, now wore 
an aspect of sMnge dimness. Mr. O'Gaonet began to be of opinion that 
his vw suddenly frulinghixu, when the word Eclipse" resounded on 
all rio^ uIMMEMU scurry took place towards the river's bank and 
the moil. opM pSit tff the gmen, to get the best view of the celestial 
pfaenomOnori. Tbere waa no giving or taking of arms, but away every 
bod^ scrambled a^^||[||k#e they could, people hurrying on pell-mell, and 
the dadtness deepenng every instant. In the confwon that prevailed 
Mr. O'^GluMet became separated from bbs. Silverthope^ but while be was 
dating with the crowd b band wu Imd cm his arm, and a voice called on 
him to stop. He fonined he recognised the tones of the swats Kttla 
widd^,^^. and stopped accordin^y; ^e lady, (or there was no mbtake 
ahow thrust her arm throng his, and drew him on one side. 

^^She*i taking advantan of the eclipse,’’said Comelins, to himself)/ 
** I’m in for it now; bsdad, O^Oannet, you’ve seen the last of me* 
in take ye to Fraho^ mf dariin', and many ye thsrei” 

Feeling his way oanfrmy, for the paths were crooked, and caused ISm^' 
more than once, to m bump agmnst a tree, he led the hdy down one of 
the ^ dark wall^* which were much too duk now to admit of Us eeaiog 
her features^ alr^y obscured by a thick blue tril. Here he pomid 
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but without elicido^ the j 
he begao to get rather impati 
id oljecte oulj impembdy 
/themielTee tolmhiy diitioeC 

the Mth, aud heard the voioee of {wreons approacbm^ 
the walk towards the greeuswi^ draggug his fair 

^ace weH,** he whispered* in those sotto vott abbeots 
ewelhJ to a bellowing roar; ^^just behind the tiut yoader 
tot wi^ tuat ladee to the private eatrance ; there's a CAb-sUod outride; 

, hi hAS an hour we'll be at the Dovei lellway." 

He bunted ihe Ud^ aloug, but, aW for Hr# wWuet, his patbwAy 
wiA beset by saetti! He lueir the plefe, nodoubt, but forgot tm teats 
At ve oerdi# 

**Fly with mS) swriteercTeechar," be exclaimed; aod as be spdtb his 
•AtAo^ed ia the ropes, Aod head over heels he w^t among the 
At the flame moment his oompanioo lifted up her voice end 
Thw rirst vent to bis heart, toe last deesended cm bis head* 
iUe*&c«d pbilaodering baste," sertamed a voice wUtf^ 
** is it nin away ye would, a&d lave me and tke^ 
that—and that^ye peijur^ vHlaiiu. 4Ah, it’s me 
deeamrr ' 

ry evuMSt the Uy uttered down wfit the paraSd on Hr# 
ba^.aeAd) fer it wasn’t a fashionaUe pansol, but nearly as 
kvy AS A ooaobiiaii's wmbrella. 

fkeuproar as Use screatafl of the irritatodfatr ouedrew crowds 
mm Hr. O’Ganoet lay striving fith his bonds, 
s all this?^ eried Coloori Flio£ , tiSitoig ferwaid amongst 
Siverthorpe ou bis arm. Who are ^ou, ma'am, 
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dng my frieod bare?" ^ 

liyifeand," exclaimed the lady; << Pm 
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